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J      Vlementary  physiology  and  iHygiene, 
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The  Personal  Element  in  Ednoation. 

By  John  E.  Bradley,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  the  Albany  High  School. 

I. 

In  no  profession  are  the  underlying  principles  more  clearly  ascer- 
tained than  in  teaching.  Profound  students  of  human  nature  in  all 
ages,  from  Horace  Mann  back  to  the  time  of  Socrates,  have  con- 
tributed to  elucidate  and  enforce  certain  cardinal  truths  in  accordance 
with  which  every  successful  teacher  must  work.  Among  these 
fundamental  facts  of  pedagogic  science,  none  is  more  important  and 
fer-reaching  in  its  results  than  the  familiar  proposition  that  education 
is  a  growth — a  development.  The  mind  is  self-active.  Whatever 
influence  is  to  be  exerted  upon  it  by  educational  processes  must  be 
in  accordance  with  its  nature  and  laws  of  growth.  It  is  not  a  store- 
bouse  to  be  filled.  It  is  a  spiritual  principle,  already  putting  forth 
its  own  energies  and  working  out  its  own  ends  when  it  first  comes 
within  reach  of  the  educator.  He  adds  to  it  no  new  powers  ;  and 
he  can  modify  and  augment  its  activities  only  by  furnishing  the 
materiab  and  supplying  the  normal  conditions  of  mental  growth. 

Obvious  and  important  as  is  this  truth,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
is  often  overlooked  in  the  daily  work  of  instruction ;  and  this  disre- 
gard of  a  fundamental  principle  results  in  wasted  effort  and  dwarfed 
and  distorted  developments.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  point 
out  one  of  these  educational  wastes,  and  to  indicate  how  one  of  the 
most  precious  and  potent  of  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher 
may  be  utilized. 

When  President  Garfield  said  that  he  would  prefer  a  log  school- 
house  with  Mark  Hopkins  for  his  teacher  to  the  best  endowed  uni- 
versity without  him,  he  uttered,  not  merely  a  grateful  tribute  to  a 
beloved  teacher,  but  an  important  truth  applicable  in  evei-y  grade  of 
instruction.  Garfield,  we  may  be  sure,  would  not  undervalue  good 
educational  equipments.    Ample  endowments  and  learned  faculties 
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are,  or  may  be,  powerful  auxiliaries  in  mental  training  ;  but  one  thing 
is  more  important  than  these,  more  valuable  than  costly  apparatus 
or  scholarly  attainments,  and  that  is  a  vigorous  personality,  so  per- 
meated with  sympathy  and  good-will  as  to  attract  those  who  are 
taught  and  inspire  within  them  a  genuine  interest  in  study.  Dr. 
Holland  says:  **  I  am  sorry  for  the  man  who  did  not  have,  at  some 
period  of  his  childhood  or  youth,  at  least  one  teacher  who  filled  him 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  study  and  brought  him  into  love  with  knowl- 
edge and  into  a  genuine  delight  in  the  use  of  his  intellectual  powers — 
a  teacher  who  could  be  systematic  without  becoming  mechanical, 
and  who  inspired  in  the  pupil  the  love  of  the  good  and  an  ambition 
to  excel.'* 

Now,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  every  boy  should  have  a 
genius  for  a  teacher.  It  is  seldom  that  a  schopl  or  college  secures 
the  services  of  an  Emma  Willard  or  a  Mark  Hopkins ;  but  is  it  not 
true  that  every  teacher  possesses  an  element  of  personal  influence 
which  might  be  exerted  with  far  greater  efficiency  upon  those  who 
are  taught  ?  And  is  it  not  also  true  that  this  power  of  personal  influ- 
ence, or  magnetism,  will  arouse  the  pupil  to  a  vigor  of  growth  not 
otherwise  attainable  ?  Every  superintendent,  or  principal  of  a  large 
school,  must  have  observed  with  pain  the  antagonism  constantly 
springing  up  between  certain  teachers  and  their  pupils.  He  must 
also  have  realized  how  much  the  children  lose  from  the  neglect  or 
inability  of  teachers  to  enter  with  genuine  sympathy  into  the  daily 
life  and  work  of  those  whom  they  instruct.  In  some  cases  a  chasm 
yawns  between  them  too  wide  and  too  deep  to  be  often  crossed.  In 
others,  though  no  barrier  separates,  the  intercourse  between  teacher 
and  pupil  is  too  formal  and  perfunctory  to  afford  personal  stimulus 
or  encouragement.  Let  us  see  why  this  important  factor  in  education 
is  so  often  lacking,  and  then  consider  how  it  may  be  cultivated  and 
utilized  by  inexperienced  or  inefficient  teachers  under  our  charge. 

The  present  is  an  age  of  organization.  Every  department  of 
industry  and  every  form  of  progress  relies  more  and  more  upon 
organized  effort  for  its  success.  What  was  formerly  accomplished  by 
individual  exertion,  men  now  seek  to  attain  more  speedily  and  on  a 
larger  scale  by  combination  of  capital,  distribution  of  responsibility 
and  division  of  labor.  Nowhere  is  this  tendency  more  manifest  than 
in  the  work  of  education.  The  duties  which  formerly  devolved  upon 
one  teacher  in  a  district  school  are  now  assigned  to  eight  or  ten 
teachers  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  and  nearly  as  many 
more  in  the  high  school    Instead  of  a  handful  of  scholars,  each 
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ciphering  through  the  arithmetic  in  a  "go-as-you-please*'  sort  of  a 
way,  only  to  repeat  the  process  the  next  winter,  we  now  have  thou- 
sands of  pupils,  carefully  arranged  in  grades  and  divisions,  moving 
with  uniform  step  and  kept  in  line  by  frequent  examinations.  Theo- 
retically, at  least,  the  modern  school -boy  takes  no  step  backwards. 
Instead  of  an  endless  iteration  of  fractions  and  the  rule  of  three,  he 
marches  steadily  on  to  the  completion  of  a  high  school  course  at  the 
callow  age  of  eighteen. 

We  do  not  sympathize  with  those  who  would  draw  unfavorable 
comparisons  at  this  point  and  sigh  for  the  good  old  ways  of  our 
fathers.  The  prevalent  criticisms  of  the  public  schools  are  unfair  and 
unreasonable,  evincing  not  only  surprising  ignorance,  but  also  a 
malicious  captiousness  and  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  those  who 
make  them.  The  schools  are  blamed  for  educating  too  much,  and 
they  are  blamed  for  educating  too  little.  There  is  scarcely  a  subject 
in  the  whole  realm  of  knowledge,  theoretical  or  practical,  which 
certain  critics  do  not  demand  that  the  schools  should  teach,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  incessantly  accuse  them  of  superficiality  and  an 
unhealthy  cram.  If  a  moral  or  industrial  reform  is  desired  the 
schools  are  called  upon  to  inaugurate  it.  If  profitless  reading  and 
superficial  thinking  prevail  in  the  community,  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  schools.  Have  monopolies  and  trades-unions  combined  for  half 
a  century  to  prohibit  men  from  freely  choosing  their  own  employ- 
ment, the  tremendous  evils  resulting  from  such  an  interference  are 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  public  schools.  Indeed,  the  only  comfort  one 
can  get  from  the  unreasonable  demands  upon  the  teachers  of  the 
present  day  is  the  boundless  confidence  which  is  thus  evinced  in  the 
power  of  education. 

But  while  careful  grading  and  classification  have  added  much  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the 
personal  weight  and  influence  of  the  teacher  have  often  been  greatly 
diminished.  Completeness  of  organization  and  equipment  have 
taken  the  place  of  individuality  and  direct  contact.  The  teacher, 
instead  of  going  in  advance  of  the  class  to  lead  and  inspire  them, 
follows  behind  to  drive  up  the  laggards.  Instead  of  a  relation  of 
firiendship  and  contagious  enthusiasm  between  teacher  and  pupil 
there  springs  up  one  of  fear  or  cold  indifference.  Instead  of  spon- 
taneous exertions,  by  which  the  mental  faculties  grow  unconsciously, 
we  have  feeble  activities  under  compulsion  or  a  sense  of  duty.  The 
mind  of  the  pupil,  be  he  young  or  old,  cannot  develop  at  its  best  in 
such  an  atmosphere.     The  interest  and  good -will  of  the  teacher  are 
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to  it  what  warmth  and  moisture  are  to  the  seied.  He  must  take  the 
child  figuratively,  if  not  literally,  by  the  hand  and  teach  him  how  to 
climb  the  hill  of  knowledge.  He  must,  by  his  own  personal  force 
and  presence,  create  those  conditions  which  will  be  favorable  to  the 
child's  intellectual  growth.  Otherwise  knowledge  will  be  acquired, 
but  not  assimilated,  and  the  thought  which  should  spring  in  the 
mind  of  the  child  to  confident  and  vigorous  expression  will  be  lost  in 
dry  technicalities  and  misplaced  words.  Nothing  but  soul  will 
quicken  soul.  The  best  method  will  not  do  it ;  the  best  system  will 
not.  An  eminent  writer  says  :  **  Truth  that  is  merely  received  and 
committed  to  memory  sticks  to  a  man*s  organization  like  an  artificial 
limb  or  a  false  tooth  ;  but  knowledge  gained  by  one's  own  thinking 
resembles  the  natural  limb  ;  it  alone  belongs  to  us  fully." 

But  this  reliance  upon  the  system,  instead  of  one's  self,  results  not 
only  in  memoriter  methods  in  teaching,  but  also  in  a  melancholy  lack 
of  back-bone  and  good  judgment  in  other  respects.  A  teacher 
becomes  the  slave  of  method  and,  instead  of  infusing  into  it  the 
vitality  and  heart  which  it  requires,  proves  to  be  himself  the  dry  est 
and  most  unfeeling  thing  connected  with  it.  Everybody  else  sees 
that  pupils  are  not  all  constituted  aUke,  but  no  matter  how  different 
in  temperament  or  natural  ability  they  may  be,  he  subjects  all  to 
precisely  the  same  inflexible  process.  Mrs.  Squeers  did  not  more 
impartially  adn^inister  her  dose  of  brimstone  and  treacle  to  every 
poor  urchin  in  Dotheboys'  Hall  than  does  such  a  teacher  grind  each 
pupil  who  is  thrown  into  the  machine  which  he  is  appointed  to 
revolve.  Is  a  child  timid  and  sensitive,  he  is  put  in  and  ground.  Is 
he  too  ambitious  and  precocious,  he  is  subjected  to  precisely  the 
same  process  as  his  two  fisted  classmate  who  never  learned  a  lesson. 
And  when  a  child  is  at  length  deemed  inferior,  his  teacher  gladly 
takes  him  out  and  throws  him  into  the  hopper  of  the  mill  next  below. 

Now,  this  teacher  may  be  faithful  and  diligent,  and  may  even  be 
deemed  successful,  but  he  does  not  bring  a  warm-hearted  personality 
to  bear  upon  his  class ;  he  fails  to  discover  that  children's  minds 
cannot,  like  pins  and  needles,  all  be  sharpened  by  applying  them  to 
the  same  wheel ;  and  he  does  not  study  each  member  in  order  to 
adapt  instruction  to  differences  in  aptitude  and  mental  growth.  He 
makes  no  effort  to  find  redeeming  traits  in  dull  and  mischievous 
scholars,  and  he  devises  no  ingenious  and  well-laid  plans  to  counteract 
unfavorable  home  influences  and  native  tendencies. 

While  we  would  not,  then,  unduly  magnify  this  element  in  educa- 
tion, nor  sacrifice  to  it  systematic  instruction  and  orderly  progress, 
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we  believe  that  it  should  be  the  steadfast  aim  of  the  teacher  to  estab- 
lish such  relations  with  his  pupils  that  they  shall  all  feel  the  stimulus 
of  his  personal  influence.  He  should  show  such  a  regard  for  them 
individiially,  and  so  encourage  and  arouse  them  by  his  instruction 
that  they  will  perform  their  school  work  with  greater  ease  and  plea- 
sure because  of  the  interest  their  teacher  has  taken  in  it.  In  propor- 
tion as'this  ideal  is  reached,  will  the  work  of  teaching  and  governing 
a  class  be  performed  without  nervous  irritation  and  fatigue.  The 
teacher  will  find  his  duties  not  irksome,  but  pleasant.  Mis  daily 
routine  will  not  be  monotonous,  and  each  kindly  eflbrt  to  assist  his 
ptikpils  will  afford  pleasure  to  himself  as  well  as  benefit  to  them. 

How  potent  and  valuable  this  eleoient  is  when  successfully  exerted 
upon  the  child,  we  may  see  in  the  familiar  fact  that  under  the 
stimulus  of  such  an  influence  he  overcomes  his  natural  dislike  of 
restraint  and  attends  school  with  willingness  and  even  pleasure. 
Subjects  of  study  usually  considered  dry  and  difficult  become  easy 
and  attractive.     A  new  interest  attaches  to  everything. 

Remember,  too,  with  what  surprising  readiness  the  child  learns 
the  slang  of  the  street  and  the  play-ground.  No  teacher  can  incul- 
cate useful  knowledge  half  as  fast  as  a  bad  associate  will  instill  the 
wretched  tales  and  false  sentiments  which  corrupt  the  young.  Many 
a  boy  is  learning  more  bad  grammar  and  other  coarseness  in  the 
hour  which  he  spends  on  the  sidewalk  than  the  best  of  teachers,  and 
parents  too,  can  refine  away  during  all  of  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Indeed,  it  is  said  that  mothers  fear  to  send  their  little  ones  to  Sunday- 
school,  lest  they  may  hear  their  innocent  lips  utter  some  vile  word 
when  they  return.  Now,  why  do  children  learn  from  one  another 
with  such  facility  ?  Whence  this  marvelous  contagion  of  thought  ? 
Not  as  some  have  supposed,  because  of  innate  tendencies  to  evil,  for 
they  learn  many  innocent  and  useful  things  in  the  same  way  and  just 
as  readily,  but  rather  because,  in  the  unrestrained  and  happy  inter- 
course of  childhood,  mind  flows  freely  into  mind.  The  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  favorite  companions  are  absorbed  without  effort  and 
assimilated  as  certainly  as  is  the  food  which  nourishes  the  body. 
And  where  the  intercourse  is  wholesome  and  ennobling,  we  may  say 
with  the  poet  laureate :  • 

'*  What  delights  can  equal  those 
That  stir  the  spirit's  inner  deeps, 
When  one  that  loves  but  knows  not,  reaps 
A  truth  from  one  that  loves  and  knows  V* 

In  some  measure,  at  least,  should  the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil 
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resemble  the  intercourse  of  child  with  child,  of  friend  with  friend. 
Can  the  teacher  thus  see  one  sluggish  noind  quickened  into  activity ; 
above  all,  can  a  whole  class  be  thus  gradually  aroused  and  inspired, 
not  only  with  enthusiasm  for  the  teacher,  but  ako  for  the  kncfwledge 
to  be  imparted,  the  work  will  not  be  deemed  drudgery  nor  the  routine 
monotonous. 

If  we  were,  then,  to  consider  only  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the 
teacher,  or  if  we  were  to  regard  only  the  pleasure  of  the  pupil,  we 
should  find,  in  either  case,  that  the  surest  way  to  success  in  teaching 
was  through  the  avenue  of  personal  influence  and  ascendancy.  But 
when  we  remember  that  the  great  object  is  to  develop  and  strengthen 
the  faculties  of  the  child,  and  that  these  will  attain  their  most 
vigorous  growth  only  under  such  conditions  as  we  have  described, 
we  see  the  importance  of  every  teacher  possessing  and  exerting  a 
powerful  personality.  Provided  the  teacher's  character  and  impulses 
be  good— and  otherwise  one  should  not  be  permitted  to  teach — the 
more  positive  and  powerful  the  ascendancy  the  better,  for  the  more 
rapid  and  healthful  will  be  the  child's  improvement 

We  need  to  note  here  how  slowly  the  power  of  will  is  developed, 
a  faculty  which  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  needs  to  be  educated. 
The  displays  of  temper  or  obstinacy  in  the  child  arise  more  from  the 
lack  of  will  than  from  its  possession,  and  are  never  to  be  confounded 
with  that  noblest  of  all  human  attributes,  the  power  of  rational  choice 
and  persistence.  The  child's  fickle  impulses  hurry  him  on  from  one 
momentary  pursuit  to  another,  till  they  leave  him  stranded  in  the 
helpless  misery  of  "nothing  to  do."  It  is  the  teacher's  office  to 
gain  control  of  these  youthful  impulses  and  utilize  this  wasted  energy. 
Simply  set  the  child  a  task  and  you  will  fail.  He  may  strive  with  a 
conscientious  fidelity  that  in  him  is  really  heroic,  but  in  the  average 
boy  the  work  will  soon  become  drudgery  and  he  cannot  do  it. 
Create  in  him  an  interest  in  the  subject,  a  relish  for  the  work,  and  he 
will  develop  a  power  of  accomplishment  as  surprising  to  others  as  it 
is  delightfiil  to  himself  And  the  usefulness  of  the  teacher  will 
depend  in  no  small  degree  upon  her  tact  and  skill  in  thus  turning  the 
child's  spontaneous  activities  into  those  of  deliberate  and  intelligent 
"purpose.  None  but  the  teacher  who  possesses  a  vigorous  personality 
and  exerts  it  pleasandy  upon  the  pupil  can  do  this.  It  was  no  doubt 
in  the  remembrance  of  some  such  teacher  that  the  noble  writer,  from 
whom  we  have  already  quoted,  wrote  :  "  It  has  long  been  my  opinion 
that  we  are  all  educated,  whether  children,  men  or  women,  far,  more 
by  personal  influence  than  by  books  and  the  apparatus  of  the  school- 
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room.  The  privilege  of  sitting  down  before  a  great,  clear-headed, 
large-hearted  man,  and  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  his  life,  and 
being  drawn  up  to  him  and  lifted  up  by  him,  and  learning  his 
methods  of  thinking  and  living,  is,  in  itself,  an  enormous  educating 
power.*' 

Nor  have  other  masters  of  educational  science  been  slow  to  note 
the  same  fact.  *' A  good  school/'  says  President  Eliot,  *'isaman 
or  a  woman.' '  **  I  care  very  much  for  scholarship,  '*  wrote  Dr.  Arnold, 
of  Rugby,  *'but  if  one  or  the  other  must  give  way,  I  prefer  in  a 
teacher  activity  of  mind  and  an  interest  in  his  work,  to  high  scholar- 
ship *  *  *  for,  to  be  successful,  he  must  enter  heartily  into  the 
full  improvement  of  those  whom  he  is  teaching."  **  Individualit}'  is 
indispensable  to  a  teacher,"  says  President  Gregory.  Professor 
Tyndall  says :  *  *  There  are  men  who  can  so  rouse  and  energize  their 
pupils — so  call  forth  their  strength  and  the  pleasure  of  its  exercise — 
as  to  make  the  hardest  work  agreeable.  Without  this  power  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  teacher  can  ever  really  enjoy  his  vocation  ; 
with  it,  I  do  not  know  a  higher,  nobler,  more  blessed  calling  than 
that  of  the  man  who  converts  the  knowledge  he  imparts  into  a  lever 
to  lift,  exercise  and  strengthen  the  growing  minds  committed  to  his 
charge." 

We  should  also  note  at  this  point  that  conspicuous  cases  of  failure 
in  teaching  usually  arise  from  a  lack  of  this  ability  to  assert  one's 
self  in  the  school-room  without  arousing  antagonism.  One  teacher 
governs  a  room  full  of  pupils  with  no  apparent  effort,  and  the  good 
order  is  as  unconscious  as  it  is  complete.  All  act  in  harmony,  and 
the  idea  of  opposing  the  will  of  the  teacher  is  never  conceived.  In 
another  room  confusion  reigns  supreme,  and  efforts  by  the  teacher  to 
secure  order  only  render  matters  worse.  The  difference  lies  mainly 
in  the  personal  qualities  of  the  two  teachers.  Both  work  under  the 
same  system,  but  differ  in  the  personal  traits  which  they  bring  to  its 
operation. 


A  Sohool  OoDsoienoe. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association  by  W.  H.  Smiley,  Master  of 

Jarvis  Hall,  Denver. 

Just  half  a  century  ago  Bronson  Alcott,  one  of  New  England's 
finest  characters,  opened  his  school  in  Boston.  Nearly  all  his  meth- 
ods at  that  day  were  looked  upon  with  distrust.     He  believed  the 
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natural  way  of  educating  even  the  youngest  children  to  be  through 
their  spiritual  and  imaginative  faculties,  rather  than  through  stocking 
the  memories  with  facts  about  the  material  world.  A  special,  if  not 
the  most  important  feature  of  Alcott*s  system,  was  this:  He  had 
made  out  of  the  story  of  Christ's  life,  ^s  given  in  the  Gospels,  a  nar- 
rative suited  to  the  ages  of  his  children,  illustrating  the  career  of 
spirit  on  earth.  A  portion  of  this  narrative,  read  each  day,  served 
as  the  starting  point  for  conversation  concerning  all  the  qualities 
which  go  to  the  forming  of  manly  character. 

Many  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  which  Mr.  Alcott  at  that  time 
championed,  to-day  form  part  and  parcel  of  our  public  school  system. 
We  attempt  to  make  such  work  attractive  and  interesting  by  the 
same  means  that  he  used.  We  insist  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever 
before  on  the  necessity  of  daily  composition  work  out  of  the  subject 
matter  of  daily  lessons,  as  he  did  then. 

But  of  the  daily  awakening  of  the  conscience  to  questions  of  right 
and  duty,  on  which  Alcott  laid  such  stress,  we  have,  I  am  afraid,  too 
little,  and  that  little  subject  to  the  disadvantage  of  being  unrecog- 
nized by  school  authority.  The  time,  I  hope,  is  near  when  every- 
body will  expect  and  demand  that  those  virtues  which  affect  the 
public  welfare  and  the  daily  business  of  life  shall  be  inculcated  in  no 
indefinite  fashion,  but  as  a  recognized  and  important  part  of  our 
school  system. 

Long  ago  Herbert  Spencer,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Chapter  on 
Moral  Education,  used  these  words:  **  Strangely  enough,  the  most 
glaring  defect  in  our  programme  of  education  is  entirely  overlooked. 
While  much  is  being  done  in  detailed  improvement  of  our  systems  in 
respect  to  matter  and  manner,  the  most  pressing  desideratum  has  not 
yet  been  recognized  as  a  desideratum.'* 

In  a  recent  letter  to  his  priesthood  in  England,  the  Pope  has 
written:  '*  Hardly  anything  can  be  imagined  more  fitting  than  the 
union  with  literary  instruction  of  sound  teaching  in  faith  and  morals. 
In  our  schools  in  Rome  the  liberty  of  parents  is  respected,  and  it  is  in 
these  schools  (what  is  most  needed,  especially  in  the  prevailing 
license  of  opinion  and  of  action,)  that  good  citizens  are  brought  up 
for  the  State,  for  there  is  no  better  citizen  than  the  man  who  has 
believed  and  practiced  the  Christian  faith  from  his  childhood."  Thus 
we  see  the  a^j^nostic  Spencer  and  the  infallible  arbiter  of  spiritual 
faith  each  in  his  own  way  voicing  the  need  for  better  training  in 
knowledge  of  those  duties  which  will  devolve  upon  parents,  which 
will  devolve  upon  citizens. 
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The  very  foundations  of  our  own  government  are  laid  in  the  belief 
that  good  citizenship  depends  on  nobility  of  character,  and  not  on 
intellectual  attainment.  Has  the  State,  then,  any  right  to  assume 
that  children  will,  somehow  or  somewhere,  obtain  proper  moral 
training,  and  put  to  one  side  the  responsibility  of  assuring  herself 
that  in  every  instance  this  is  done  ? 

The  time  has  come,  it  seems  to  me,  to  ask  the  question  whether 
we  are  doing  all  that  public  opinion  will  allow,  and  the  importance  of 
the  question  demands,  to  impress  on  our  children  the  qualities  of 
upright  character  and  the  essentiality  of  the  qualities   to  them  as , 
American  citizens. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  grounds  on  which  moral  duties  rest, 
all  men,  of  whatever  belief  or  unbelief,  are  agreed  in  the  main  as  to 
what  they  are,  and  as  to  their  binding  force  upon  every  member  of 
society. 

To  show  that  men  radically  opposed  as  to  belief  are  e^entially 
agreed  as  to  the  moral  needs  of  our  time,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  words  of  John  Fiske,  who  certainly  speaks  for  all  the  sci- 
entific skeptics  of  our  day,  and  also  the  words  of  Dr.  Spear,  our 
eminent  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  **OutQf 
individual  rectitude,*'  says  Mr.  Fiske,  **  comes  the  rectitude  and  hap- 
piness of  the  community ;  so  that  the  ultimate  salvation  of  mankind 
is  to  be  wrought  out  solely  by  obedience  to  that  religious  instinct 
which  urges  the  individual  to  live  in  conformity  to  nature's  require- 
ments. Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,  is  the  prayer  dictated  by  the 
religious  faith  of  past  ages,  to  which  the  deepest  scientific  analysis  of 
the  future  may  add  new  meanings,  but  of  which  it  can  never  impair 
the  primary  significance.  Thus  with  regard  to  its  practical  bearings 
upon  human  conduct,  the  religious  attitude  of  our  scientific  philoso- 
phy seems  to  be  absolutely  identical  with  the  religious  attitude  of 
Christianity.  We  still  regard  Christianity  as  in  the  deepest  sense  our 
own  religion." 

Listen  now  to  the  words  of  Dr.  Spear :  *  *  Such  elementary  moral 
principles  have  existed  in  human  thought,  and  to  some  extent  in 
human  practice  wherever  man  has  been  found.  They  attach  them- 
selves to  his  natures  and  relations.  They  are  not  peculiar  to 
Christendom  or  to  Christianity,  but  rather  belong  to  man  as  man. 
Christianity  fosters  these  principles  and  begets  others  of  a  higher  grade, 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  those  who  administer  Christianity, 
repeat  its  precepts,  teach  its  doctrines,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of 
it,  are  the  only  apostles  of  morality  in  the  world.    There  is  a  generic 
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morality  whose  usefulness  no  one  questions,  that  comes  within  the 
province  of  the  public  school.  For  the  want  of  a  better  name,  let  us 
call  it  secular  morality.  It  is  certainly  the  kind  of  morality  which 
the  State  is  immensely  concerned  to  secure,  which  makes  the  orderly, . 
the  peaceful,  the  law-abiding  citizen.'  *  Can  we  doubt,  in  the  face  of 
frank  acknowledgments  like  these,  that  if  the  radical  skeptic  Mr. 
Fiske,  and  the  orthodox  believer,  Dr.  Spear,  were  to  sit  down  to- 
gether they  would  be  able  to  draw  up  a  code  of  morals  which  a  large 
majority  of  the  community,  of  whatever  shade  of  religious  faith, 
would  be  rejoiced  to  see  incorporated  in  the  daily  instruction  of  our 
schools ?  **  But,**  I  hear  some  one  ask,  ''supposing  a  clear  under- 
standing existed  among  all  supporters  of  our  schools  as  to  the  amount 
of  moral  instruction  desirable  to  be  taught  our  children  ;  how 
shall  that  instruction  be  imparted  which  is  needed,  beyond  which 
every  earnest  teacher  is  sure  to  give  by  example,  and  by  making  use 
of  the  chance  opportunities  which  offer  means  to  impress  on  children 
the  seriousness  of  such  questions?"  I  am  well  aware  that  the  com- 
mitting to  memory  and  reciting  of  an  ethical  code  would  have  little 
effect  upon  conduct.  Such  a  code  is  needed  to  insure  unanimity 
among  supporters  of  the  school  much  more  than  as  a  manual  of 
instruction. 

Character  depends  upon  right  thinking  and  right  feeling,  and  right 
action  is  to  a  greater  extent  the  result  of  right  feeling  than  of  delib- 
erate thought.  So  the  question  seems  to  be,  **  How  shall  we  get  our 
pupils  to  feel  rightly  on  moral  questions  ?*' 

A  school  is  a  community  on  a  small  scale.  Its  members  are  youngs 
in  years,  but  to  a  great  extent  it  mirrors  the  faults  and  virtues  of  the 
social  life  around  it.  In  this  little  community  sentiment  can  and  does 
play  as  powerful  a  part  as  it  does  in  our  political  life.  Time  and 
again  have  we  seen  the  feeling  that  there  were  wrongs  to  be  righted, 
sweeping  swiftly  over  our  land  to  the  consternation  of  political  bosses, 
and  the  astonishment  of  those  who  think  Americans  lacking  in 
patriotism.  Those  who  doubt  the  existence  of  this  sentiment  in  our 
children  should  have  seen  the  flushed  faces  and  sparkling  eyes  of  the 
boys  who  not  long  since  gathered  around  me  demanding  to  know, 
as  if  they  were  little  judges,  and  I,  as  being  a  man,  the  criminal 
responsible  for  the  wrong,  if  it  were  true,  as  asserted  by  one  of  their 
number,  that  the  United  States  had  no  navy  and  that  we  were  not 
strong  enough  to  prevent  war  vessels  from  entering  our  harbors  and 
destroying  our  cities.  It  made  one's  heart  hopeful  for  the  future  to 
feel  that  they  were  so  sensitive  to  their  country's  honor,  and  that  their 
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pride  was  touched  by  so  warm  a  feeling.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  the  same  earnest  community  of  feeling  among 
boys  and  girls  for  truthfulness,  for  honesty,  for  persistent  effort,  for 
self-control,  for  respect  of  authority — in  brief,  for  every  quality  which 
g"oes  to  the  making  of  an  upright  citizen  ?  They  are  qualities  which 
commend  themselves  to  each  child's  conscience,  and  of  his  duty  to 
obey  them  implicitly  no  child  would  have  the  slightest  doubt.  The 
majority  of  children  bring  with  them  from  home  the  atmosphere  of  a 
sound  morality,  but  there  is  infinite  helpfulness  for  all  in  their  feeling 
that  they  and  their  mates  form  a  society  where  every-day  questions 
of  right  and  wrong  are  decided  by  the  noblest  sentiments  of  all,  and 
that  the  rank  each  takes  for  character  in  his  school  life  will  in  all 
probability  be  that  which  he  will  take  as  citizen  and  voter  on  ques- 
tions which  for  right  settlement  will  far  more  require  sterling  honesty 
than  depth  of  knowledge. 

My  belief,  then,  is  this:  We  should  attempt  in  our  schools,  by  de- 
voting some  portion  of  time  to  sympathetic  conversation  with  the 
whole  body  of  our  scholars,  to  make  them  feel  that  for  all  questions 
of  duty  there  is  a  standard  of  action  not  dependent  on  that  of  any 
one  individual,  but  higher  than  that  of  the  majority — in  other  words, 
a  school  conscience  to  which  they  are  willing  to  give  proof  by  con- 
duct  that  they  yield  cheerful  assent. 

In  conversations  like  these  the  finer  natures,  in  whom  the  corre- 
spondence between  moral  Judgments  and  conduct  is  closest,  will  often 
add  stronger  strands  to  the  woof  of  the  common  conscience,  and  the 
worst  natures  will  inevitably  be  more  strongly  moved  by  what  they 
know  is  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  their  schoolmates  than  they 
will  by  the  unaided  personal  influence  of  their  teacher,  no  matter  how 
strong  that  influence  may  be. 

But  personal  influence  is  a  grand  power,  and  until  systematic  in- 
struction in  conduct  and  duty  is  recognized  as  necessary  for  our 
schools,  we  should  lose  no  opportunity  (and  scarcely  a  day  passes 
without  it)  of  trying  to  lift  our  scholars  to  a  higher  level  of  motive  and 
action  by  sympathetic  friendship  with  them  individually — by  showing 
friendly  compassion  for  their  slips  from  duty,  by  gaining  their  confi- 
dence till  they  show  where  their  moral  weakness  lies.  Work  of  this 
kind  entails  a  tremendous  drain  on  one's  nervous  energy,  but  as  far 
as  one  can  give  it  without  detriment  to  health,  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so, 
and  no  part  of  one's  work  will  be  surer  of  a  rich  harvest.  I  could 
give,  perhaps,  no  better  instance  of  the  power  of  such  work  as  I  have 
described  than   Bronson  Alcott  himself     Through   his  daughter's 
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stones  the  hearts  of  many  here  doubtless  have  been  touched.  Speak- 
ing of  her  story,  ''  Little  Men,"  Miss  Alcott  says  :  **Not  only  is  it  a 
duty  and  a  pleasure,  but  there  is  a  certain  fitness  in  making  the 
childish  fiction  of  the  daughter  play  the  grateful  part  of  herald  to  the 
wise  and  beautiful  truths  of  the  father — truths  which  for  thirty  years 
have  been  silently,  helpfully  living  in  the  hearts  and  memories  of  his 
pupils,  who  have  never  forgotten  the  influences  of  that  time  and 
teacher."  His  assistant.  Miss  Peabody,  forty  years  later,  paid  him 
this  beautiful  tribute:  *'What  I  witnessed  in  his  school-room  threw 
for  me  a  new  light  into  the  profoundest  mysteries  that  have  been  con- 
secrated by  the  Christian  symbols ;  and  the  study  of  childhood  made 
there  I  would  not  exchange  for  anything  else  that  I  have  experienced 
\n  life." 

Memory  brings  to  me  a  vivid  picture.  A  white-haired  old  man  of 
rugged  feature,  before  him  a  circle  of  earnest  men  and  women,  behind 
them  a  wondering  boy.  Men  and  women  questioned,  the  master 
answered.  The  faces  of  all  glow  with  what  I  now  suppose  was  ^New- 
England  Transcendentalism.  Their  words  to  me  meant  nothing,  but 
the  face  of  the  white-haired  Alcott,  and  the  bearing  of  those  eager 
questioners  towards  him  has  always,  to  my  mind,  symbolized  faith 
and  the  moral  power  there  is  in  a  strong  character. 

Few  of  us  have  Alcott's  wonderful  power  of  awakening  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  children  for  spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual  progress  ;  but 
I  believe  if  we  ever  keep  before  our  own  njinds  and  those  of  our 
children  the  grand  idea  that  they  are  now  learning  to  act  well  their 
parts  as  future  citizens,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  remember  with 
George  Eliott,  that  **  The  growing  good  of  the  world  is  partly  depen- 
dent on  unhistoric  acts,  and  that  things  are  not  so  ill  with  you  and 
me  as  they  might  have  been,  is  half  owing  to  the  members  who  lived 
faithfully  a  hidden  Hfe,  and  rest  in  un visited  tombs." — Colorado  School 
lonrnai. 


Some  Other  Hints  to  Teachers. 

We  gave  reasons  in  the  last  article  for  addressing  ourselves  espe- 
cially to  those  who  give  elementary  instruction,  and  offered  suggestions 
in  regard  to  spelling,  reading,  and  arithmetic. 

A  highly  appropriate  subject  of  instruction  to  children  is  natural 
history — viz.,  zoalogy,  botany,  and  mineralogy.  These  technical 
terms,  which  are  necessary  to  any  comprehensive  and  precise  state- 
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ment,  have  a  formidable  appearance.  But  there  ought  to  be  jqo 
difficulty  about  interesting  children  in  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruits;  in 
beasts,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects;  in  rocks,  pebbles,  precious 
stones,  soils.  All  children  learn  something  of  these  various  objects, 
much  more  in  country  than  in  city  life.  Girls  are  more  attracted  to 
botany,  boys  to  zoology.  Do  not  bother  them  with  the  scientific 
terms,  or  any  premature  attempts  at  scientific  classification.  Teach 
them  to  know  the  objects  themselves,  by  their  common  names,  and 
to  group  them  according  to  the  most  obvious  points  of  resemblance 
and  difference.  Here  are  ** object  lessons'*  of  untold  abundance, 
and  invested  with  the  greatest  variety  of  interest  for  youthful  minds. 
Simple  descriptive  books,  suitable  to  children,  exist  already  in  con- 
siderable abundance.  Will  not  some  teachers  send  the  Herald  lists 
of  those  which  they  have  found  to  be  good  ?  No  cram  of  hard 
words,  please,  but  attractive  descriptions,  like  those  in  Goldsmith's 
"Animated  Nature,''  or  clear  and  vivid  statements  of  fact»  as  in 
Hooker's  ** Child's  Book  of  Nature."  Such  books  stimulate  the 
child  to  interested  and  exact  observation  of  the  innumerable 
objects  that  lie  all  around  in  this  crowded  and  wonderful  and  beauti- 
ful world.  The  whole  Kindergarten  system  means  just  three  things, 
that  little  children  shall  be  taught  to  see  objects  as  they  are,  to  give 
some  correct  account  of  them  in  words,  and  often  to  produce  some 
likeness  of  them  with  ready  fingers.  All  this  has  been  done  more 
or  less  in  many  a  school  and  home  from  time  immemorial,  and  might 
be  done  much  more  largely  and  more  wisely.  Many  a  time,  when 
we  see  boys  and  girls  struggling  with  the  analytical  processes  or 
glibly  repeating  the  technical  terms  of  English  grammar,  which  they 
and  often  their  teachers,  and  not  seldom  the  men  who  made  their 
books,  quite  fail  to  understand,  we  sigh  for  the  day  when  all  this  will 
be  postponed  to  its  season  of  far  greater  maturity,  leaving  young 
children  to  be  taught  what  is  so  much  more  delightful  and  profitable. 
In  teaching  geography,  there  would  be  great  advantage  in  begin- 
ning with  that  which  lies  near  at  hand.  Make  a  rude  map  of  the 
neigfhborhood,  indicating  the  principal  farms  and  residences,  and  the 
path  from  several  of  them  to  the  school-house ;  stick  that  up  and  get 
the  children  to  criticise  its  correctness.  In  a  city,  indicate  only  a  few 
principal  streets,  with  any  adjacent  river  or  mountain,  and  make  the 
school-house  prominent  as  before.  You  thus  give  children  the  idea 
of  a  map,  as  representing,  always  imperfectly,  the  things  that  exist 
around  them.  Next  make  a  rough  map  of  the  county,  or  some  other 
well-defined  district.    After  that  show  them  a  map  of  the  State, 
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pointing  out  carefully  just  where  you  are,  and  what  counties  or  cities 
lie  around ;  and  then  treat  a  map  of  the  United  States  in  the  same 
slight  but  interesting  way.  Now  jump  to  the  other  end  of  things. 
Take  a  globe.  If  you  have  no  globe,  '  *  sell  your  garment  and  buy 
one ;' '  beg,  borrow,  interview  the  patrons  or  trustees,  move  heaven 
and  earth — "my  kingdom  for  a  globe!*'  Show  the  children  the 
shape  of  the  earth.  Make  them  all  come  and  see  with  their  own 
eyes  the  representation  of  the  United  States  on  the  round  earth,  and 
of  your  own  State ;  get  a  pin  with  colored  head,  and  discuss  with 
them  eagerly  the  question  just  where  it  must  be  driven  in  to  represent 
your  school- room  upon  this  earth.  Ah,  well,  there  are  teachers  who 
know  far  better  than  we  can  tell ;  but,  perhaps,  some  who  had  not 
thought  about  it  may  take  the  hint  and  set  their  minds  upon  making 
geography  the  real  delight  to  children,  which  it  might  so  easily  be- 
come. The  raised  maps  which  are  used  in  institutions  for  the  blind 
would  be  extremely  interesting  and  useful  in  such  schools  as  can 
afford  to  procure  them  ;  also  the  maps  that  can  be  taken  to  piecesi 
and  then  must  be  correctly  put  together,  and  the  outline  maps  to  be 
filled  in.  And  all  the  pupils  in  every  school  should  be  taught  to 
draw  maps.  No  matter  how  rude,  they  can  all  make  something  like 
what  is  wanted,  and  nobody  ever  made  a  map  that  was  perfect. 
Geography  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  enjoying,  understanding, 
and  remembering  history  ;  and  without  it  even  the  daily  newspaper 
is  no  longer  intelligible.  Make  geography  a  vivid  reality  to  a  grow- 
ing child,  and  fix  in  the  mind  some  tolerable  acquaintance  with  it, 
and  then  more  will  be  learned  with  pleasure  as  it  is  needed  through 
life.  But  learning  geography  is  often  little  more  than  learning  by 
heart  immense  lists  of  names,  often  with  great  difficulty  and  disputa- 
tion as  to  the  pronunciation  of  them,  which  are  very  slightly  con- 
nected in  the  mind  with  a  map,  and  the  map  not  at  all  associated  with 
this  round  earth,  on  which  a  little  child  can  stamp  its  foot  and  shake 
the  antipodes. 

We  have  already  intimated  the  persuasion  that  English  grammar 
is  for  the  most  part  very  unwisely  taught.  We  do  not  mean  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  little  importance,  or  that  it  ought  not  to  be  carefully 
studied.  But  syntax,  which  has  to  do  with  the  relations  expressed 
by  inflections  and  particles,  and  in  general  with  the  relation  of  phrase 
to  conception,  is  really  one  of  the  most  abstract  and  difficult  depart- 
ments of  mental  philosophy,  and  cannot  be  understood,  through  any 
formal  instruction,  save  by  minds  that  are  at  least  approaching  ma- 
turity.    When  a  child  of  ten  tender  years  is  pinned  down  to  **  pars- 
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ing,"  or  agonized  with  "analysis,"  it  is  an  unspeakable  humbug  and 
a  downright  shame.  It  would  be  hardly  worse  to  occupy  the  little 
one  with  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  acquisition  of  language  is  a  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  most  youthful  mind.  Continue  at  school,  through  books 
and  oral  instruction,  the  processes  of  any  moderately  intelligent 
home.  Tell  the  child  that  one  expression  is  wrong,  and  what  he 
must  say  instead ;  that  he  must  not  say,  "Two  men  was  walkin'  'long 
a  path,"  but,  **two  men  were  walking  along  a  path;"  that  he  must 
not  say,  "Sence  the  wah,"  but,  "since  the  war."  Do  you  say  that 
this  is  very  easy  to  do  ?  He,  or  she,  who  could  teach  one  neighbor- 
hood full  of  Virginians  to  pronounce  every  final  r  and  every  final 
strong  nasal,  might  then  confidently  tackle  Civil  Service  Reform,  or 
undertake  to  reconcile  Watterson  and  Randall  as  to  the  Tariff  ques- 
tion. Our  examples  have  fallen  back  mainly  upon  false  pronunciation, 
false  syntax  can  be  corrected  in  the  same  purely  practical  way — that 
it  is  wrong ;  you  must  say  this.  Much  is  accomplished  when  you 
bring  children  to  observe  language,  to  criticise  it  in  their  comrades, 
and  guard  against  criticism  in  return.  Few  things  would  be  so  useful 
in  a  school  as  to  keep  a  list  of  incorrect  expressions  that  have  been 
actually  used  in  those  rooms  ;  and  now  and  then  to  read  over  the 
list,  or  selections  from  it,  and  make  younger  pupils  give  the  correc- 
tions. A  grammar  book  is  helpful  by  giving  lists  of  those  fine  old- 
fashioned  plurals  and  past  tenses  which  we  stigmatize  as  "  irregular,** 
and  examples  of  things  often  wrongly  said,  adding  what  is  right  in 
their  place.  This  is  what  we  need  to  learn  from  Murray's  book  of 
**  Exercises."  Farther  than  this  no  child  ever  learns  anything  useful 
from  a  treatise  on  English  grammar.  Those  who  study  other  lan- 
guages, especially  if  it  be  German,  and  still  more  if  it  be  Latin  or 
Greek,  where  inflections  abound  and  syntax  is  complicated  and  sys- 
tematic, will  gradually  come  to  an  understanding  of  what  grammar 
really  means,  and  need  have  little  trouble  in  studying  English  syntax 
as  they  approach  maturity.  Others  should  at  that  period  give  earnest 
labor  to  such  a  book  as  Whitney's  "Essentials  of  English  Gram- 
mar," or  Bain's  **  Higher  English  Grammar;"  there  may  possibly 
be  two  or  three  other  works  fit  to  study,  but  the  number  is  sadly 
small.  Beware  of  books  like  the  recent  editions  of  Noble  Buder's 
grammars,  or  Welsh's  **  Essentials  of  English,"  which  think  to  sim- 
plify their  system  by  denying  the  facts.  These  works  say,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  English  language  now  has  no  subjunctive.  What  are 
they  going  to  do  with  such  beautiful  English  as  **  Though  he  slay 
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me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him,"  or  **So  live  that  when  thy  summons 
comes,  ....  thou  go  not  as  the  galley  slave  ;"  what  with  the  sen- 
tence, **  If  Lindley  Murray  were  alive,  we  should  have  a  storm  in  the 
English-speaking  world,'*  or  hundreds  of  other  phrases  that  cannot 
possibly  be  set  aside  ?  In  fine,  let  us  never  forget  that  the  correct 
use  of  language  is  chiefly  acquired,  not  from  lesson  books  on  that 
subject,  but  from  heedful,  speaking,  careful  composition,  and  reading 
good  literature.  There  are  newspapers  now  published,  some  of  them 
religious,  which  cultivated  parents  should  never  permit  their  children 
to  read,  because  they  contain  so  much  bad  English. 

We  have  not  room  to  speak  at  length  upon  the  teaching  of  history. 
Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  suggested  that  young  people  ought  to  be 
taught  history  almost  entirely  from  pictures,  with  oral  explanation 
often  repeated,  till  they  can  recognize  all  the  characters  and  tell  the 
meaning  of  the  scenes.  At  a  later  period  they  might  read  with 
reference  to  these  and  other  pictures,  and  so  get  forward  to  copious 
historical  works.  There  are  books  in  existence  which  treat  history 
in  a  way  suitable  to  children,  with  lively  narrative  and  description  of 
scenes  and  persons.  Who  can  be  thankful  enough  for  having  been 
in  childhood  introduced  to  Peter  Parley's  histories,  or' Sir  Walter's 
"Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  or  Dickens'  *'The  Child's  History  of 
England,"  or  the  admirable  histories  of  Miss  Yonge  ?  But  these  are 
seldom  used  in  schools.  Most  people  seem  to  prefer  a  book  that  is 
crowded  with  dull  facts,  and  dates  that  are  not  arranged  into  periods, 
with  questions  ready  for  a  lazy  teacher  to  ask,  and  answers  prepared 
in  the  text  to  be  marked  off  in  lead  pencil.  Bah  !  what  stuflT  they 
make  of  that  which  is  really  the  most  vital,  the  most  inspiring,  the 
most  sublimely  instructive  of  all  human  studies. 

We  had  hoped  to  offer  some  respectful  suggestions  to  honored 
teachers  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  but  it  has  seemed  best  in  these 
slight  hints  to  seek  "the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number." 
We  can  only  now  say  that  a  teacher  ought  to  be  constantly  makings 
progress  in  his  own  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught.  If  he  has 
grown  weary  of  learning,  it  is  time  to  stop  teaching.  If  he  does  not 
delight  in  the  elements  of  his  subject,  and  really  enjoy  teaching  them 
to  beginners,  he  will  have  Htile  success  with  more  advanced  pupils. 
A  teacher  of  any  language  ought  to  be  constantly  improving  his 
knowledge  of  that  language,  and  frequently  attempting  the  acquisi- 
tion of  some  other  language.  If  daily  tugging  away  himself  at  little 
known  inflections  of  some  other  speech,  he  will  treat  his  toiling 
pupib  with  greater  patience  and  sympathy.     After  all,  the  highest 
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teaching  done  in  collie  or  university  or  professional  school,  is  but 
preparatory  education,  from  which  our  pupils  fgo  forth  to  educate 
themselves,  if  they  are  ever  to  be  really  educated  at  all.  Let  us  try 
to  map  out  fields  which  they  will  feel  attracted  to  cultivate.  Let  us 
strive  to  give  them  fruitful  impulses,  to  awaken  in  them  an  honest 
enthusiasm  for  delightful  and  useful  knowledge,  and  a  burning  desire 
to  make  the  most  of  their  native  powers  and  of  all  their  providential 
opportunities  through  life. 

Fellow -teachers,  what  we  have  said  in  these  three  articles  seems  in 
the  retrospect  painfully  little,  for  the  Subject  is  broad  and  high. 
Accept  at  least  a  cordial  greeting.  May  we  all  be  enabled  to  perform 
our  responsible  duties,  that  not  the  evil  but  the  good  we  do  may  live 
after  us.  As  we  grow  old,  life  has  little  charm'  save  in  the  hope  of 
helping  others  to  live  more  wisely  than  ourselves. — Rev,  J,  A. 
BroaduSy  in  Religious  Herald, 


Sofaool  Devioes. 

BY   KATE  L.    BROWN. 


The  normal  graduate,  fresh  from  her  course,  has  a  stock  of  princi- 
ples from  which  she  may  formulate  her  methods.  But  there  is  a 
certain  play  of  ingenuity  which  must  be  stimulated  by  intimate  con- 
tact with  other  teachers  and  actual  school  work.  Principles,  and 
even  methods,  are  not  enough.  There  are  a  thousand  and  one  little 
devices  that  she  may  cull  with  advantage  from  various  sources,  which 
will  prove  worth  their  weight  in  gold.  Teaching,  under  the  happiest 
surroundings,  is  apt  to  become  mechanical.  We  are  creatures  of  habit, 
and  run  quickly  into  ruts.  But  when  the  powers  of  originating  and 
adaptation  are  called  into  play  there  is  less  danger  of  this  evil.  To 
be  sure,  these  little  points  are  but  the  **  trimmings.'*  They  are  yet 
the  oil  that  prevents  the  machinery  from  creaking,  and  that  in  school- 
room, as  well  as  household  economy,  means  considerable. 

In  all  school-room  arrangements  there  is  room  for  ingenuity.  .The 
little  desks — ^how  neat  should  be  their  arrangement !  The  last  thing 
at  night,  the  slates  should  be  washed  and  rubbed  dry  with  the  slate- 
cloth.  Then  the  doth  is  neady  folded,  napkin  fashion,  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  slate,  with  the  sponge  on  top,  and  the  whole  is  laid 
away  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  desk.  There  is  room  left 
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at  the  right  side  for  the  reading  book,  if  the  pupil  keeps  one  in  his 
desk,  or  rule,  or  any  other  small  article.  The  slate  pencil  is  left 
under  the  steel  ring  or  double  pronged  carpet-tack,  which  is  driven 
into  the  groove  of  the  desk.  If  this  arrangement  is  insisted  on,  a 
great  step  has  been  taken  toward  cultivating  orderly  habits  in  the 
fly-away  small  folks. 

You  wish  some  simple  form  of  dumb-bell  for  the  children  in  their 
physical  exercises.  Such  tiny  people  do  not  need  a  weight,  so  much 
as  something  to  grasp.  Old  broomsticks^  sawn  off  in  pieces  from 
six  to  eight  inches  long,  will  answer  the  purpose.  Do  you  wish  some 
diverson  for  Friday  afternoon  ?  Ask  each  child  to  bring  you  some 
little  toy  or  keepsake,  well  w^rapped  up  in  brown  paper,  with  the 
name  of  the  owner  written  on  the  outside.  Keep  all  the  bundles  for 
some  weeks,  uniil  the  children  have  well-nigh  forgotten  what  they 
carried.  Then  some  day  redistribute  them,  and  let  the  children  open 
the  papers  and  show  the  contents.  This  seems  like  an  almost  silly 
thing  to  do  ;  yet  the  children  enjoy  it,  and  anticipate  the  opening  of 
the  bundles  almost  as  much  as  if  their  contents  were  entirely  new  to 
them.  You  are  tired  of  blocks  for  number  work,  because  of  their 
noise.  Cut  up  splints  into  lengths  of  four  or  ^v^  inches,  or  use  paper 
squares,  triangles,  or  circles. 

Whenever  a  child  has  read  a  line  or  answered  a  question  in  number 
correctly,  give  him  a  splint.  At  the  close  of  the  lesson  ask  the  pupils 
to  count  their  splints,  and  the  pupil  having  the  most  may  be  allowed 
to  hand  the  splints  out  the  next  time,  or  lead  the  march,  or  any  other 
honorable  privilege.  Sometimes  little  squares  or  circles  of  paper 
may  be  given  out,  with  numbers  like  $3.00,  etc.,  written  on  them. 
The  children  will  find  it  great  fun  to  add  up  the  numbers  and  see 
who  has  earned  the  most  money. 

In  the  first  few  weeks  of  teaching  a  new  class  to  read,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  daily  drills  upon  back  words.  But  the  wee  ones  are 
such  babies  that  it  is  Often  very  necessary  to  use  many  playful  meth- 
ods to  impress  solid  facts  upon  their  butterfly  minds.  Draw  a  long 
ladder  or  a  flight  of  steps  on  the  board.  Now,  all  the  httle  words 
once  decided  to  climb  the  ladder.  This  one  ("bird,*'  writing  the 
word)  was  very  smart ;  he  got  up  to  the  top  first.  (Here  the  word 
is  told, )  '*  Nest  '*  came  next.  He  tried  hard,  but  was  not  as  smart 
as  his  brother,  "Pretty*'  was  lazy,  and  got  to  sleep  so  he  didn't 
Stan  soon  enough  ;  and  so  on,  until  each  round  is  full.  Make  your 
descriptions  as  amusing  as  possible.  Fun  is  a  great  element  of  pro- 
gress, and  that  which  might  otherwise  be  hard  and  dry  is  filled  with 
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liveliest  interest.  Often  a  story  told,  bringing  in  the  words,  will 
prove  very  useful.  Draw  a  partial  picture,  writing  instead  of  each 
object  its  name.  Write  the  various  words  on  different  boards,  and 
let  the  pupils  hunt  for  them.  The  words  jnay  also  be  written  on 
slips  of  paper  and  hidden  in  different  parts  of  the  room.  The  chil- 
dren may  also  draw  the  slips  from  a  box  and  read  them.  Prepare 
as  many  slips  as  there  are  children,  and  on  each  write  some  number 
and  the  name  of  some  game  or  occupation. 

Florence  has  answered  six  questions.  She  is  given  the  slip  marked 
six.  On  the  back  the  word  "  blocks  '*  is  written.  That  means  that 
she  may  play  with  the  blocks  as  her  reward.  It  is  well  to  reserve 
certain  toys  or  games,  for  special  days.  The  ** rainy  day,"  the 
"birth  day,"  *'  Friday  afternoon,"  etc.,  all  have  their  claims.  One 
teacher  of  our  acquaintance  produced  a  number  of  empty  spool- 
boxes,  and  put  in  each  a  number  of  litde  things.  Several  "slips  of 
colored  glass,  a  piece  of  patchwork  for  sewing,  or  horns  full  of  tiny 
shells  in  one,  beads  ready  for  stringing,  a  picture  for  tracing,  and 
acorn  cups  and  saucers  in  another,  and  so  on.  These  boxes  were 
given  out  as  a  reward  for  good  work  or  behavior,  and  as  their  con- 
tents were  frequently  changed,  they  were  a  source  of  never- failing 
delight.  Oftentimes  litde  children,  in  leaving  the  board  for  their 
seats,  will  make  a  great  deal  of  noise.  "  Walk  very  sofdy."  you  may 
say,  and  in  vain.  Now,  excite  their  imagination,  and  see  if  you  are 
not  more  successful.  **  Play  that  you  are  rabbits  withliew  fur  shoes 
on.  Oh,  how  sofdy  they  walk  along!"  or,  **  You  are  all  my  little 
pussies,  creeping  softly  after  Mr.  Mouse,'*  or,  "You  are  all  mice, 
running  to  get  the  farmer's  cheese.  Be  still,  or  old  Mistress  Kitty 
will  catch  you.'* 

You  wish  to  stimulate  greater  effort  among  your  pupils.  Choose 
a  seat  for  a  temporary  seat  of  honor,  and  decorate  it  in  some  way 
with  a  ribbon-bow.  What  child  will  not  be  proud  to  sit  in  it  ?  Make 
a  pretty  badge  for  the  most  deserving  child  to  wear  home.  Reserve 
certain  books  and  toys  for  such,  to  be  used  at  certain  times.  Allow 
the  best  workers  to  help  you  in  your  work.  Most  children  consider 
it  an  honor  to  give  out  books  and  material,  wet  sponges,  clean  boards, 
etc.  These  are  simply  a  few  of  the  most  common  devices  that  may 
introduce  variety  into  the  ordinary  school-room  work.  Each  teacher 
is  a  gold  mine  in  herself  if  she  would  only  explore. 

But,  in  devising  ways  and  means,  the  primary  teacher  must  not 
forget  the  little  points  of  etiquette  which  must  be  insisted  upon  in  all 
intercourse  with  children.     The  morning  greeting,  the  lifting  of  the 
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cap  when  meeting  one's  elders,  "  Thank  you/*  **  Please  excuse  me," 
should  become  the  child's  second  nature.  To  train  the  little  boy  to 
take  off  his  hat  on  entering  school-house^  dwelling,  museum,  or 
public  library,  will  only  require  patience  and  persistence.  Let  the 
child  know  that  he  must  never  burst  into  a  room  where  others  are, 
but  tap  gently.  Treat  each  pupil  as  if  he  were  the  most  important, 
finest  gentleman  or  lady  of  your  acquaintance. 

*'  My  teacher  never  speaks  to  me  on  the  street,"  said  a  boy  once  to 
the  writer  ;  "  but  Walter's  teacher  is  the  politest  lady  I  know.  All 
of  us  fellows  like  to  lift  our  hats  to  her." 

Many  people  think  a  child  like  a  block  or  stone,  with  neither 
powers  of  observation  nor  sensitive  feelings.  In  their  opinion  he  is 
not  worth  minding.  The  way  that  some  poor  mites  are  snubbed  and 
ignored  is  enough  to  rouse  wrath  in  the  truly  tender  soul.  Your 
pleasant  smile  and  bow  to  poor  litde  dirty,  freckled  Mike  or  Mary 
costs  you  nothing,  but  it  may  be  the  true  soul  sunshine  to  the  neg- 
lected child.  Here  may  every  teacher  well  ponder,  and  act  with  love 
and  wisdom.  For,  as  the  Master  said,  "It  were  better  that  a  mill- 
stone were  hanged  about  his  neck  and  he  were  cast  into  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  sea,"  than  that  he  were  guilty  of  wronging  one  of 
these  little  ones,  **  whose  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my 
Father." 

The  little  device  you  arrange  as  an  economic  force  may  be  some- 
thing more,  a  real  chiseling  of  character.  For,  with  God  there  is 
neither  high  nor  low,  great  or  small.     And — 

"  Little  things  on  little  wings, 
Bear  little  souls  to  Heaven." 

— American  Teacher, 


A  Simple  Method  of  Fixing  Grayon  Drawings  on  Paper. 

At  the  Ann  Arbor  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  the  following  communication  was  pre- 
sented: 

It  is  often  desirable  to  preserve  for  future  use  such  drawings  as  are 
usually  made  upon  the  blackboard.  ^  All  such  drawings  may  be  exe- 
cuted with  equal  ease  and  rapidity  upon  unsized  paper,  emplo3ring 
the  colored  crayons  which  are  made  for  blackboard  use.  The  colors 
red  and  blue  are  most  conspicuous ;  other  colors  answer  fairly.    As 
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to  paper,  moderately  heavy,  unsized  manilla  answers  well;  even 
white  wrapping  paper  may  be  employed;  but  it  would  be  too  easily 
torn.  In  the  course  of  making  the  drawing,  a  line  may  be  fairly 
erased  by  brushing  it  lightly.  A  very  dilute  varnish  is  made  by  add- 
ing to  one  part  of  Damar  varnish  twenty-five  parts  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine ;  this  is  best  preserved  in  a  corked  bottle. 

To  fix  the  drawing,  a  quart  or  more  of  the  varnish  is  poured  into 
a  trough  (made  of  a  piece  of  tin-roof  gutter)  a  little  longer  than  the 
width  of  the  paper,  and  the  paper  is  drawn  through  the  varnish, 
which  may  or  may  not  flow  over  the  upper  side  of  the  paper ;  the 
latter  is  then  hung  up  to  dry  over  night,  and  the  drawing  may  be 
handled  with  no  danger  of  blurring.  The  color  of  the  paper  is 
scarcely  altered  by  the  varnish. 

As  to  the  amount  of  material:  Twenty  pounds  of  paper  requires 
about  three  gallons  of  turpentine  and  one  pint  of  Damar  varnish. 

Prof.  Simon  H.  Gage,  of  Cornell  University,  has  made  considera- 
ble use  of  the  above  process,  and  kindly  furnishes  the  following 
notes,  which  will  enhance  its  value : 

1st.  Brown,  green,  and  the  various  shades  of  orange  crayon  are 
very  usefiil,  and  for  black  the  moderately  hard  crayons  known  as 
Cont6  k  Paris  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 

2d.  Water  colors  and  fresco  colors  may  also  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage where  a  great  variety  is  needed. 

3d.  For  erasing,  the  filtering  paper  used  by  chemists  has  been 
found  most  efficient. 

4th.  As  white  crayon  marks  are  rendered  almost  invisible  by  the 
varnish,  the  drawings  may  be  outlined  with  white.  This  is  some- 
times of  considerable  importance  in  making  a  complicated  drawing.- 

5th.  In  fixing,  if  one  does  not  have  a  trough  as  mentioned  above, 
the  diagram  may  be  hung  up,  and  the  varnish  rubbed  on  the  back 
with  a  mass  of  cotton  or  with  a  wide  brush. 

6th.  If  it  is  desirable  to  add  letters,  figures,  etc.,  to  a  diagram 
after  it  is  fixed,  such  additions  may  be  made  in  crayon,  and  then 
fixed  by  pressing  a  mass  of  cotton,  wet  with  the  varnish,  directly 
down  upon  the  part ;  no  blotting  will  occur  unless  the  cotton  be 
moved  from  side  to  side. 

F.  P.  D. 


— *'A  joke  never  gains  an  enemy,  but  oflen  loses  a  friend." 

— What  a  man  wants — All  he  can  get.    What  a  woman  wants — All  she  can't  get. 
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The  Irish  Langnase. 

The  Aryan  Language  is  the  name  given  by  philologists  of  the 
present  day  to  the  pnmitive  language  of  man. 

The  Irish  language  is  a  branch  or  dialect  of  the  Aryan  language. 
This  is  proved  by  comparative  philology. 

The  Irish  language  is  the  most  ancient  living  language  in  Europe. 

The  Irish  is  a  language  of  rare  grace,  vigor,  and  soul-touching 
tenderness.  It  is  expressive  and  beautiful.  "  If  you  plead  for  your 
life,  plead  in  Irish/'  is  a  well-known  saying.  An  old  English  writer 
confesses  that  it  "abounds  in  grandeur  of  words,  harmony  of  diction 
and  acuteness  of  expression." 

This  language  is  soft,  lively  and  melodious,  and  according  to  an 
eminent  musical  authority,  those  qualides  make  it  admirably  suited 
*'for  poetical  and  musical  compositions — ^far  superior  either  to  the 
Latin  or  any  of  the  modem  tongues." 

This  venerable  language  has  been  the  polished  medium  of  every 
form  of  literary  composition,  from  the  simple  tale  to  the  exquisite 
productions  of  the  poet  and  the  sententious  wisdom  of  the  philoso- 
pher. 

It  would  greatly  aid  in  the  labor  of  acquiring  other  languages. 
The  Irish  is  a  prirnitive  tongue,  and  as  such  it  is  the  key  to  a  host  of 
others. 

*'The  Irish  language,"  sa)rs  Sir  William  Betham:  **  is  a  mine  of 
philological  wealth — ^a  guide  that  will  explain  most  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  hitherto  so  much  obscured  the  history  of  the  ancient 
people  and  languages  of  Europe." 

Sir  William  Betham  truly  says,  "  It  is  a  singular  fact,  not  gene- 
rally known,  ihat  the  most  ancient  European  manuscripts  now  exist- 
ing are  in  the  Irish  language,  and  that  the  most  ancient  Latin 
manuscripts  in  Europe  were  written  by  Irishmen." 

P.  McMahon,  M.  P.,  says:  "I  think  it  a  great  pity  that  Irish  is 
not  more  studied  as  a  key  to  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  modem  dialects 
of  Latin.  One  who  knows  Irish  well  will  readily  master  Latin, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian  and  Portuguese. " 

Bishop  Lynch,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  once  said:  "I  would  give  a 
thousand  dollars  to  be  able  to  hear  confession  in  the  language  of  my 
falherg/ ' 

Irish  is  an  older  language  than  either  the  Latin  or  the  Greek. 

"  Comparative  philology,"  says  Canon  Bourke,   **  furnishes  abun- 
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dant  reasons  to  show  that  the  Irish  is  an  older  language  than  that  in 
which  Homer  and  Sappho,  or  Virgil  and  Horace  wove  their  wreaths 
of  deathless  song  and  story," — J^rom  "  lessons  in  English  Liter  a-- 
ture^'  by  John  O'Kane  Murray, 


Ednoational  Jonrnals. 


There  i^  no  reading  so  valuable  to  the  teacher  as  that  coming  to 
him  during  the  year  in  an  educational  journal.  No  matter  how  in- 
significant that  journal  may  be,  the  teacher's  one  dollar  will  come 
back  many  times  over.  There  is  sure  to  be  some  truth  published 
during  the  year  that  makes  a  deep  mark.  Let  the  teacher  subscribe 
for  some  paper;  he  is  the  loser  if  he  neglects  the  advice.  From  the 
poor  wretches  that  beg  bread  at  basement  doors  on  cold  winter 
mornings,  who  will  contrive  to  earn  a  cent  to  buy  a  daily  paper,  let 
a  lesson  be  learned — the  lesson  of  power  that  comes  in  the  printed 
page.  Let  no  teacher  think  he  economizes  by  not  taking  an  educa- 
tional paper;  let  him  make  it  a  rule  to  expend  all  he  can  on  himself 
that  will  fit  him  for  work,  just  as  the  truckman  expends  money  for 
oats  and  hay  for  his  horse.  Any  teacher  who  expends  none  of  his 
salary  on  his  soul  is  starving  himself;  he  is  less  fit  to  teach  every 
year.  Those  teachers  who  have  risen  in  their  profession  declare 
that  the  reading  of  educational  journals  has  been  one  of  the  means 
of  their  progress.  Let  the  teacher  value  his  educational  journal.  If 
it  does  not  bring  him  increased  power  and  usefulness  the  fault  is  in 
him ;  the  seed  is  sown,  but  the  ground  is  rocky. — School  Journal, 


No  Homely  Girls  Necessary. — Mr.  Ruskin  said  disagreeable 
things  about  women's  brains  in  his  younger  days,  but  he  has  lived 
long  enough  to  know  better,  and  takes  most  of  them  back.  Some 
of  them  wrote  him,  asking  :  "  What  are  plain  girls  to  do  ?  "  Mr. 
Ruskin  answered  that  girls  who  are  well-bred,  kind,  and  modest  can 
never  be  **  offensively  plain.*'  Whatever  the  shape  of  a  girl's  mouth 
may  be,  she  can  refine  it  by  culture  and  sweet,  bright  thoughts  till 
it  ceases  to  be  unattractive.  She  cannot  make  her  ears  smaller, 
physically  speaking,  but  any  girl  can  make  herself  graceful  and 
attractive  in  manners  if  she  gives  her  head  to  it.     By  genuine  kind- 
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ness  and  good  temper,  by  cultivating  her  intellect,  by  studying  what 
is  best  and  brightest,  acting  on  her  woman's  natural  impulse  to  please, 
she  can  come  to  have  such  winning  ways  that  nobody  will  think  of 
her  as  not  beautiful. 


Local  Examinations  Aathorized  by  the  University  of  Virginiai 

for  April,  1886. 

Regulations. — Written  examinations,  beginning  on  April  29th,  1886,  and  ex- 
tending through  three  days,  will  be  held  at  different  centres  of  public  and  private 
schools  for  boys  and  ^rls,  by  examiners  af^inted  by  the  University.  Every  candi- 
date admitted  for  examination  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  two  dollars  in  order 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  examinations.  The  latest  day  of  entry  is  April 
15th,  1886. 

When  girls  are  to  be  examined,  there  will  be  a  local  committee  of  ladies,  and  a 
separate  room  for  the  examination  of  girls. 

Candidates  who  pass  with  credit  or  satisfy  the  examiners  will  receive  certificates 
to  that  effect.  Each  certificate  will  specify  the  subjects  on  which  the  candidate  has 
passed  with  credit  or  satisfied  the  examiners,  and  the  honor  da^,  if  any. 

Centres  of  Examination. — Centres  will  be  established  where  an  examination 
b  desired  if  there  be  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates  to  justify  it. 

A  local  secretary  will  be  appointed  for  each  Centre. 

All  candidates  must  name  the  subjects  on  the  schedule  which  they  select  for  their 
examination. 

Gold  Medals  in  Recognition  of  Special  Merit. — Twenty  gold  medals — ten 
for  Seniors  and  ten  for  Juniors — will  be  bestowed  in  connection  with  the  local  ex- 
amination for  1886,  for  distinguished  merit  in  the  papers  presented  by  candidates. 

Chas.  S.  Venablb, 
William  E.  Peters,  ' 
Ormoed  Stone, 
Committee  on  University  Local  Examinations. 

Teachers  interested  will  please  make  application  to  the  undersigned,  to  whom  all 
concerned  will  please  address  inquiries. 
Inquiries  invited.  Chas.  S.  Venable, 

Chairman  of  Committee, 


— Prof.  N.  B.  Webster's  Directions  to  be  Strictly  Observed  by  his  Pu- 
pils IN  Writing  Compositions. — Write  carefully,  spell  correctly,  observe  the  rules 
of  syntax,  express  thoughts  clearly,  avoid  slang  words,  and  do  your  best  every  time. 
Begin  with  a  capital  letter  every  sentence,  every  name  of  a  person  or  place,  every 
line  of  poetry,  all  names  of  Deity,  the  pronoun  I,  titles  of  honor,  names  of  months 
and  dajTs,  and  nouns  of  special  importance.  Put  a  period  after  every  sentence  and 
abbreviation.  Commas  are  required  in  writing  if\itt^  brief  pauses  would  be  made 
in  speaking  so  as  to  be  understood.    Never  copy,  but  present  your  own  composition* 
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EDITOBIAL  PABAOfiAFHS. 

— Ptof.  N.  B,  Webster,  of  Norfolk,  has  accepted  a  position  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
He  will  be  engaged  with  Dr.  Dio.  Lewis  in  editing  a  new  encyclopsedia  of  sanitary 
and  hygienic  matters.  Oar  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  he  promises  to  give  us 
an  occasional  contribution  for  the  Journal.  He  will  carry  with  him  the  best  wishes 
of  his  host  of  Virginia  friends. 

In  speaking  of  Dr.  Curry's  retirement  from  the  position  of  General  Agent  of  the 
Peabody  Fund,  Hon.  A.  Coward,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  South 
Carolina,  used  the  following  language : 

"  It  is  with  profound  regret  that  I  have  to  state  that  the  letter  conveying  to  me  the 
pleasing  intelligence  given  in  the  two  preceding  paragraphs  closes  the  official  career 
of  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  as  General  Agent  of  the  Peab<Kly  Fund.  It  was  an  intuitive 
and  happy  insight  into  the  deep,  broad,  philanthropic  spirit  of  Mr.  Peabody  that 
prompted  the  trustees  in  the  selection  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Curry  to  succeed  the 
wise,  benevolent,  and  lamented  Sears.  With  the  wide  acquaintanceship  with  men 
and  affairs  acquired  by  distinguished  services  as  a  moral  and  religious  teacher  and  as 
a  statesman,  with  the  deep  sympathies  of  a  Southerner  who  had  witnessed  and  shared 
the  sufferings,  of  his  people.  Dr.  Curry  threw  his  whole  heart  and  all  the  energies  of 
his  powerfid  talents  into  the  work  of  the  high  trust  committed  to  him.  While  suways 
discharging  with  rare  tact  and  zeal  the  duties  of  General  Agent,  his  eloquent  tongue 
and  powerful  pen  were  always  freely  employed  in  urging  forward  the  general  cause 
of  education  as  the  only  sure  foundation  of  progressive  civilization.  The  fragrant 
memories  of  his  work  in  this  State  and  in  the  South  cannot  be  e6G;iced  by  even  the 
most  brilliant  record  he  may  make  in  the  exalted  field  to  which  he  has  been  called.*' 

Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  on  the  presentation  of  his  credentials  at  the  Spanish  Court, 
made  an  address  which  is  noticed  in  the  following  terms  by  a  Madrid  paper  of  the 
23d  December : 

"  The  speech  pronounced  by  the  Minister  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Curry,  at  his 
reception,  has  justly  attracted  attention.  Departing  from  the  ordinary  and  trite  for- 
mula, Mr.  Curry  expressed  sentiments  and  brought  forward  ideas  which  reveal  not 
only  lofty  purposes,  but  also  justify  the  reputation  with  which  he  comes  to  our  coun- 
try. His  manner  of  delivery,  besides  emphasizing  every  phrase  and  increasing  the 
force  of  some  of  his  periods,  made  the  persons  who  were  present  at  the  ceremony  fix 
their  attention  upon  the  important  considerations  which  the  speech,  that  we  publish 
elsewhere,  contains. 

"  Mr.  Curry  is  a  man  who  has  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  his  own  country  as 
an  orator  and  a  man  of  letters,  who  has  consecrated  a  large  part  of  his  life  to  educa 
tional  work  and  received  the  honorable  charge  of  executing  one  of  the  largest  lega- 
cies left  for  that  purpose  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Peabody. 

"  In  the  war  of  secession  he  was  colonel  of  cavalry  in  the  defence  of  the  rights  of 
the  South ;  but,  peace  made,  and  the  two  great  parties  reconciled,  his  great  merits 
have  placed  him  at  one  of  the  posts  which  is  considered  in  the  United  States,  and 
not  unreasonably,  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished — that  of  representing  his  country 
in  Spain." 

Prof.  Painter's  "  History  of  Education." — We  copy  from  the  Salem  Times- 
Register  the  following  gratifying  announcement.  Prof.  Painter  has  given  special 
study  to  this  subject,  and  has  prepared  a  work  that  is  probably  the  most  thorough 
and  complete  treatment  of  the  subject  published  in  this  country.  We  have  h^d  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  some  of  his  lectures  on  this  subject,  and  can  vouch  for  their  in- 
terest and  value : 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  in  press 
«« A  History  of  Education,"  by  Prof.  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  of  Roanoke  College.  This 
work  will  be  a  volume  in  the  well-known  Appleton  educational  series.     In  a  com- 
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pendious  way  it  presents  the  educational  theory  and  practice  of  ancient  and  modem 
times,  with  biographical  studies  of  such  educators  as  have  exerted  a  noteworthy  in- 
fluence upon  educational  progress.  It  is  the  completest  presentation  of  the  subject 
in  English  and  will,  no  doubt,  supply  an  educational  want.  The  work  will  appear  in 
about  six  weeks. 

The  magazine  EpucATiON  heretofore  published  by  the  New  England  Publishing 
Company  has  been  purchased  by  Wm.  A.  Mowry.  who  for  a  year  past  has  been 
engaged  in  editorial  work  in  connection  with  this  magazine  and  the  JS^fw  England 
yournal  of  Education.  He  brings  to  the  new  work  he  has  undertaken  experience, 
culture  and  fine  business  habits.  Education  b  vs  occupied  a  comparatively  fresh 
field,  and  has  reached  and  maintained  a  high  po^ii  '  \  in  the  educational  world.  Mr. 
Mowry  will  give  to  it  his  entire  time,  and  use  his  best  endeavors  to  make  it  one 
of  the  most  valuable  mediums  of  educational  thought  in  the  country.  Heretofore 
the  Magazine  has  been  published  bi-monthly.  It  will  in  future  be  a  monthly.  The 
January  number  presents  the  following  table  of  contents :  Education  and  a  Philoso- 
phy of  Life,  John  C.  Dana ;  The  Education  of  the  Colored  Race :  its  Importance, 
its  Methods,  its  Limitations,  Rev.  C.  G.  Andrews ;  Organization  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, Miss  Beale ;  Education  of  Girls,  by  Fenelr.n :  A  Want  and  How  to  Meet  it,  L. 
R.  Klenum,  Ph.  D. ;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  F.  C.  Sparhawk ;  Reports  on  Education 
at  the  World's  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition  at  New  Orleans;  "New  Education  " 
Run  Mad,  C.  H.  Levermore ;  Dr.  Hertel  upon  Over- Pressure  in  the  High  Schools 
of  Denmark,  A.  T.  Smith ;  The  Physical  and  Metaphysical  Equilibrium  of  Forces, 
John  Ogden;  Professional  Enthusiasm,  Prof.  H.  E.  Norton;  Editorial;  Educa- 
tional Notes. 

Book  Notices. 

"  COLLEGE  SONGS,"— -In  everything  that  enters  into  the  make-up  of  accepta- 
ble College  Song  Books,  those  published  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  un- 
questionably superior.  "  Camiina  CoUegensia"  ($3.00),  an  elegant  volume, 
containing  an  excellent  collection  of  American  and  Foreign  Student  Songs,  at  once 
took  its  place  as  the  song  book  par  excellence  years  ago.  After  twenty  or  more  edi- 
tions, the  result  of  frequent  and  careful  revisions,  it  remains  the  standard  book  of  its 
kind,  and  will  probably  so  continue  for  years  to  come.  Not  long  ago,  to  meet  the 
demand  for  a  cheaper  edition,  this  house  issued  "Student  Life  in  Song"  (1 1.50), 
with  a  charming  introduction  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  and  containing  choice  se- 
lections from  the  larger  book,  including  all  of  its  foreign  student  and  miscellaneous 
songs. 

To  these  favorite  books  has  been  added -a  third,  the  popularity  of  which  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  every  edition  has  been  exhausted  as  fast  as  printed.  This 
book,  **  College  Songs  "  (mailed  free  for  fifty  cents),  is  the  best  as  well  as  the  cheap- 
est of  its  kind.  It  contains  not  only  a  collection  of  the  best  "  old  songs,"  but  a 
splendid  collection  of  new  songs  recently  introduced  in  college  circles,  most  of 
which  are  copyrighted,  and  can  be  found  in  no  other  collection.  Among  them  are 
such  capital  ones  as  "  Funiculi,"  "  Paddy  Duffy's  Cart,"  "  Darling  Qementine," 
"  In  the  Morning  by  the  Bright  Light,"  '*  Irish  Christening,"  "  Emmet's  Lullaby," 
McSorley's  Twins,"  « Spanish  Cavalier,"  "Solomon  Levi,"  •< Carve  dat  Possum," 
"  To  the  Bravest "  (quartette),  "  Rosalie,"  "  Good  bye,  my  Lover,  Good  bye,'* 
'^  What  Beams  so  Bright,"  and  many  more  choice  gems. 
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One  of  the  best  features  of  this  and  the  books  first  mentioned,  is  that  all  of  the 
solos  have  piano  accompaniments. 

'<  That  these  books  should  excel  in  value  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
their  editor  has  had  at  his  disposal  the  copyright  facilities  of  the  largest  music  pub- 
lishing house  in  the  world. 

FRANKLIN  SQUARE  SONG  COLLECTION.  Two  Hundred  Favorite  Songs 
and  Hymns  for  Schools  and  Homes,  Nursery  and  Fireside.  No.  3.  Selected  by 
J.  P.  McCaskey.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  Price  in  paper,  50  cents. 
Fine  ^ition,  |i. 

The  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection  brings  together  at  a  price  within  the  reach 
of  all  desiring  it,  a  large  number  of  the  very  best  songs  and  Hymns  in  the  language. 
Some  of  the  selections  are  comparatively  new,  whiie  others  are  very  old,  but,  like 
friends  long  known,  are  prized  all  the  more  for  being  old.  In  it  are  to  be  found 
every  variety  of  songs — nursery  songs,  national  songs,  songs  of  home  and  country, 
love  songs,  and  grand  old  hymns  and  chorals.  Besides  these,  are  interesting  Notes 
and  Pturagraphs,  bearing  more  or  less  directly  on  music,  musical  culture  and  related 
subjects. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  BOTANY  (Phaenogamia  and  Pteridophyta)  OF  THE 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  REGION,  FROM  NEW  MEXICO  TO  THE  BRIT- 
ISH BOUNDARY.  By  J.  M.  Coulter,  Ph.  D.,  Prof,  in  Wabash  College.  Ivison, 
Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.  Price  by  mail,  I1.85  ;  Tour- 
ist's edition,  I3 ;  Coulter's  Manual,  with  Gray's  Lessons  in  BoUny  prefixed,  |2. 50. 

Hie  author  has  aimed  in  this  volume  to  do  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  range  what 
has  been  for  a  long  time  so  admirably  done  for  the  J^ortheastem  States  by  Dr. 
Gray.  By  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  the  author  refers  to  the  tract  of  country  be- 
ginning with  the  western  limits  of  the  mountain  system,  and  extending  eastward 
across  the  plains  to  the  prairies,  and  including  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  West- 
em  Dakotah,  Western  Nebraska  and  Western  Kansas.  The  larger  part  of  the  con- 
tignous  floras  is  also  described,  embracing  the  western  part  of  Indian  Territory. 
Northwestern  Texas,  Northern  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  Eastern  Uuh  and 
Idaho.  The  edition  claims  only  to  be  a  compilation — an  orderly  arrangement  and 
sifting  of  scattered  material.  The  author  hopes,  however,  that  the  various  correc- 
tions caUed  forth  may  enable  him  to  publish  a  complete  edition  at  an  early  day. 

EASY  LESSONS  IN  GERMAN:  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CUMU- 
LATIVE METHOD;  ADAPTED  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  HOME  INSTRUC- 
TION. By  Adolphe  Dreyspring,  author  of  "The  CumulaUve  Method,"  and 
"  The  German  Verb  Drill."    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1886. 

**  The  Cumulative  Method  "  published  by  this  author  some  months  since  has  won 
for  itself  a  rapid  recognition,  and  a  success  beyond  the  expectation  of  either  author  or 
publisher.  To  adapt  its  method  to  the  needs  of  more  elementary  pupils  this  volume  has 
been  prepared.  It  follows  the  same  general  method,  but  is  so  simplified  and  so  mod- 
ified as  to  meet  the  wants  of  beginners.  It  must  share  in, the  success  of  the  former 
book. 

STUDIES  IN  GENERAL  HISTORY.  By  Mary  D.  Sheldon,  Formeriy  Profes- 
sor  of  History  in  Wellesley  College,  and  Teacher  of  History  in  Oswego  Normal 
School,  N.  Y.  Student's  Edition.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  1885.  Mailing 
price,  I1.75. 

Probably  no  better  idea  can  be  given  of  the  method  of  this  book  than  the  fol- 
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lowing  extract  from  the  author's  preface :  '*  This  book  is  not  a  history,  bat  a  collec  - 
tion  of  historical  material ;  it  contains  just  the  sort  of  things  that  historians  must  deal 
with  when  they  want  to  describe  ot  judge  any  period  of  history.  «  ♦  •  *  In 
Greek  History  it  gives  bare  chronicles  of  deeds,  pictures  of  buildings  and  statues^ 
extracts  from  speeches,  laws,  poems ;  from  these  materials  you  must  form  your  own 
judgment  of  the  Greeks,  discover  their  style  of  thinking,  acting,  living,  feeling ;  yon 
must,  in  short,  imagine  that  you,  yourself,  are  to  write  a  Greek  history,  or  that  you 
are  a  Greek  citizen  called  upon  to  judge  of  the  life  about  you.  To  help  you  in  this 
I  have  inserted  in  the  midst  of  the  material  such  que^ons  and  problems  as  the  his- 
torian or  citizen  must  always  be  asking  himself,  or  rather,  must  always  be  putting  to 
the  laws,  events,  poetry,  and  ruins  that  he  studies,  whether  they  belong  to  times  and 
peoples  far  away  or  near  at  hand.  In  this  way  you  learn  how  to  judge  and  interpret 
what  you  see  before  you  in  your  own  country,  and  help  to  make  of  America  that 
which  4he  may  become — the  strongest,  noblest,  fint     nation  in  all  the  world.*' 

APPLIED  GEOLOGY.  A  Treatise  on  the  In  strial  Relations  of  Geological 
Structure,  and*  on  the  Nature,  Occurrence,  and  i  ^es  of  Substances  Derived  from 
Geological  Sources.  By  Samuel  G.  Williams,  Prcuessor  of  General  and  Economic 
Geology  in  Cornell  University.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1886. 

No  work  covering  the  ground  indicated  by  the  title  of  this  book  has  been  written 
in  this  country.  The  revelations  of  geology  intimately  afifect  many  of  the  industries 
in  which  our  people  engage.  The  author  aims  to  give  a  comprehensive  and  systematic 
account  of  the  most  important  relations  which  geology  sustains  to  human  interests. 
He  accordingly  discusses  Rocks,  Economic  Relations  of  Geological  Structure,  Ma- 
terials of  Construction,  Relations  of  Geology  to  Agriculture  and  Itealth,  Mineral 
Fuels,  Materials  of  Illumination,  Metalliferous  Deposits,  Materials  of  Physical  Ap- 
plication, Ornamental  Stones  and  Gems.  It  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture of  economic  science. 

ELEMENTARY  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  A.  B.  Meservey,  Ph.  D.,  Prin- 
cipal of  New  Hampton  Literary  Institute,  and  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  Bookkeep- 
ing.    Boston :  Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

Appreciating  the  need  for  elementary  instruction  in  this  important  branch  of 
knowledge,  and  believing  that  its  principles  can  be  so  stated  as  to  be  intelligible  and 
interesting  to  pupils  of  average  capacity,  the  author  has  prepared  this  volume.  He 
aims  at  no  originality,  but  has  simply  compiled  from  sources  considered  reliable,  a 
text-book  presenting  conclusions,  facts  and  principles,  rather  than  discussions,  theo- 
ries and  hypotheses — a  volume  which  he  hop>es  will  prove  a  welcome  assistant  to 
teachers  and  a  help  to  students.  It  will,  we  think,  prove  a  very  handy  and  useful 
treatise. 

THE  NEW  THIRD  MUSIC  READER.  Based  largely  on  C.  H.  Hohmann. 
With  two-part  exercises  and  songs,  and  directions  to  teachers.  By  Luther  Whiting 
Mason.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  Publishers.    1S86.     Mailing  price,  35  cents. 

In  the  previous  books  of  this  course  pupils  have  been  taught  to  read  easy  two-part 
music  in  nine  different  keys  in  the  major  scale.  In  this  they  are  led  to  regard  the 
single  sound  as  a  member  of  a  harmonic  combination.  For  this  end  they  are  made 
to  see  how,  through  a  combination  of  any  two  sounds,  two-part  song  is  developed, 
and  by  degrees  to  become  conscious  of  the  harmonies  which  form  the  groundwork 
of  two-part  singing.  The  exercises  are  numerous  and  well  graded,  and  a  number 
of  songs  are  added  to  illustrate  the  principles  taught. 
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HINTS  ON  LANGUAGE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  SIGHT-READING  AND 
WRITING  IN  PRIMARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS.  By  S. 
Arthur  Bent,  A.  M.,  Sapt.  Public  Schools,  Clinton,  Mass.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard     1886.     Price,  50  cents. 

This  is  a  small  book,  but  it  contains  many  valuable  hints  on  language  teaching  in 
the  lower  grades.  Teachers  will  find  it  very  helpful  both  in  the  way  of  suggestion 
and  illustration. 

THE  GERMAN  VERB-DRILL,  Presenting  the  Mechanism  of  the  Colloquial  and 
Written  Language;  Adapted  to  Schools  and  Home  Instruction.  By  Adolph 
Dreyspring,  Author  of  the  "Cumulative  Method.**  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.     1885. 

It  is  a  clearly  recognized  fact  that  no  man  can  have  facility  and  power  in  the  use 
of  a  foreign  language  till  ti  feeling  or  sense  for  correct  construction  has  been  created. 
The  verb  is  the  most  important  element  in  a  sentence,  and  that  on  which  more  than 
any  other  depends  the  power  and  intelligibility  of  speech.  Recognizing  these  facts 
the  author  has  prepared  a  series  of  drill  exercises  on  the  verb,  by  the  persistent  use 
of  which  the  learner  will  speedily  acquire  command  of  this  essential  element  of  a 
sentence  in  its  various  mqplifications  and  connections.  These  drill  exercises  begin 
with  the  verb  in  its  simplest  forms.  Gradually  one  modifier  after  another  is  added — 
'  first  an  accusative,  then  a  dative  attended  by  a  preposition,  then  a  genitive,  then 
adjectives,  determinatives,  adverbs,  conjuctions,  &c  — till  a  complete  view  is  given  of 
the  Germsm  sentence  and  the  learner  is  equipped  with  a  familiar  knowledge  of  all 
its  constituents  and  practical  skill  in  their  use.  The  method  has  been  tried  in  the 
school-room  with  gratifying  success. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  MIND  APPLIED  TO  TEACHING.  Including  the  Hu- 
man Temperaments  and  their  Influences  upon  the  Mind ;  The  Analysis  of  the 
Mental  Faculties  and  How  to  Develop  and  Train  them ;  The  Theory  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  School,  and  Methods  of  Instruction  and  School  Government.  By  U. 
J.  Hofiman,  Vice-President  of  Jennings  Seminary  and  Normal  School,  aftid  Profes- 
sor of  Belles  Lettres  and  Teachers*  Training.  Illustrated.  New  York :  Fowler, 
Wells  &  Co.,  753  Broadway.     1885.     Price,  —. 

The  Principles  of  Phrenology  form  the  basis  of  the  present  work.  The  author 
first  treats  of  the  Temperaments,  Classifies  and  Analyzes  the  Mental  Faculties,  and 
discusses  the  Iheory  of  Education  and  Methods  of  Education.  Whether  we  agree 
or  not  with  the  author's  ideas  of  Phrenology,  he  has  given  us  a  book  of  great  practi- 
cal worth,  discussing,  as  it  does,  subjects  that  come  up  in  the  daily  life  of  the  teacher 
and  that  call  for  prompt  decision.  Not  only  does  it  give  a  brief  general  discussion  of 
the  subject,  but  gives  in  detail  much  of  valuable  illustration  and  suggestion.  It  would 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  any  teacher's  library. 


Fablishers'  Notes. 

The  friends  of  the  temperance  cause  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  an  admirable 
collection  of  spirited  songs,  choruses,  hymns,  and  other  pieces  for  the  use  of  tempe- 
rance meetings,  lodges,  and  the  home  circle,  has  been  prepared  by  that  excellent 
musical  critic  and  composer,  Mr.  J.  C.  Macy,  of  Boston.  The  title  of  the  book  is 
"  The  Temperance  Song- Herald." 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  announce  for  early  publication,  ne  Philosophy  of  Wealthy 
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by  John  B.  Clark. — A  restatement  of  economic  principles  in  harmony  with  the  mod- 
em spirit.  It  aims  to  secure  a  more  philosophical  conception  of  wealth,  labor,  and 
valne,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem,  and  to  apply  the  trst 
of  economics  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  activities  of  society.  Also  Eysenbtuk^s 
German  Grammar,  a  short,  practical  grammar  desired  to  give  the  student  the 
power  of  understanding,  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  German  with  the  utmost 
economy  of  time  and  labor. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  issued  the  last  of  December  an  outline  map  of 
the  United  States  in  four  sections,  each  29x42  inches,  drawn  under  the  direction  of 
Albert  B.  Hart,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  American  History  in  Harvard  University.  This 
is  the  first  map  of  a  series  to  be  edited  by  Edward  Channing,  Instructor  in  History 
in  Harvard  University.  The  present  map  is  the  republication  of  one  that  has  proved 
useful  at  Harvard  and  Johns  Hopkins  Universities. 

Though  designed  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  lectures  in  American 
history,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  elucidating  of  geographical  and  geological 
problems.    It  will  also  make  an  excellent  test  map  in  geography. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  published  January  ist  <'The  Temperance  Teach- 
ings of  Science,"  by  Professor  A.  B.  Palmer,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  It  is 
intended  for  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  and  is  strongly  endorsed  by 
those  interested  in  the  cause. 


Notes. 

— We  have  received  the  following  pieces  of  music^  "  Mary,  Darling,  must  you 
Leave  me?  *'  by  H.  P.  Danks.  This  little  song  is  a  very  pretty  sentimental  effusion. 
«  Little  Ah  Sid,  (the  Chinese  Kid),**  by  J.  P.  Skelly.  Since  Bret  Harte  unearthed 
«Ah  Sin  and  his  Tricks  that  were  Vain,"  nothing  on  the  **  Chinese  subject "  has  ap- 
peared that  is  equal  to  this  little  song  in  point  of  interest.  "  Mikado  Waltz,"  by 
Coote.  An  arrangement  of  the  most  taking  airs  from  Gilbert  &  Sullivan's  latest 
opera.  The  above  retail  for  forty  cents  each,  but  the  publishtrs  offer  to  mail  the  lot 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  60  cents,  one-half  the  regular  price.  Address,  Richard  A. 
Saalfield,  12  Bible  House.  New  York. 

— Eiril  Behnke  and  Lennox  Browne,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  are  authors,  and  Ditson  &  Co. 
are  publishers  of  a  curious  and  valuable  collection  of  facts  relating  to  <*  The  Child's 
Voice,"  its  treatment  and  development.     It  forms  a  little  volume  of  great  interest. 

— General  John  Newton,  chief  of  engineers  United  States  army,  originator  of  the 
plan  and  director  of  the  work,  has  prepared  a  complete  account  of  the  operations 
for  the  removal  of  the  obstructions  at  Hell  Gate,  from  their  beginning  to  the  explo- 
sion of  Flood  Rock  in  October  last,  which  will  appear  with  full  and  new  illustrations 
as  the  leading  article  in  the  February  number  of  "  The  Popular  Science  Monthly." 

— A  short  time  before  his  death,  Alexander  H.  Stephens  dictated  to  his  amanuensis 
a  sketch  of  the  late  Gen.  Lee.  The  first  article  was  unsatisfactory,  and  he  began  a 
second.  This  article,  prepared  with  great  care,  Mr.  Stephens  was  not  able  personally 
to  revbe,  but  as  it  is,  it  will  appear  in  the  Southern  Bivouac  for  February.  A  sketch 
of  Lee  by  Stephens  will  have  a  very  peculiar  interest. 

The  Southern  Bivouac  for  February  will  contain  an  article  by  Judge  Gayarrd,  de- 
scrlbinj^  an  interview  he  held  in  1866  with  Wm.  H.  Seward,  relative  to  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Southern  States. 
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— We  have  received  from  the  publisher  a  copy  of  the  Grant  Memorial^  photo- 
lithographed  from  an.origiiial  pen-and-ink  design  executed  at  the  office  of  the  Pen- 
man*s  Art  youmal  and  designed  specially  as  a  premium  to  be  given  free  to  the 
subscribers  to  that  journal.  It  is  a  very  elaborate  and  handsome  picture.  D.  T. 
Ames,  publisher,  205  Broadway,  New  York. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York,  propose  to  give  a  free  copy 
of  their  valuable  American  Newspaper  Directory  to  any  person  who  is  a  patron  of 
their  Advertising  Bureau  to  the  extent  of  ^50  between  November  30th,  1885,  and 
April  30th,  1886. 

We  have  received  from  George  Stinson  &  Co.,  of  Portland,  Maine,  the  well-known 
art  publishers,  a  full-length,  steel  engraving  of  General  Grant  It  is  after  Ander- 
son's celebrated  photograph,  which  was  made  while  the  General  wsis  still  in  full 
vigor,  and  represents  him  in  bis  sturdy,  manly  strength,  as  the  people  wish  to  remem- 
ber him.  * 

The  Magazines. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  for  Febmary^CoD tents:  The  Princeaa  OMamaMtma,  book  taoond 
XVII-XXI,  HvDry  Jiunes  The  Homettead,  John  OreAnleaf  Whittier.  Ministerial  Responsibility 
and  the  Constitntlon,  A.  L.  Lowell.  *  An  AmerlcHn  Soldier  in  China,  A.  A.  Haves.  In  the  Clonds,  III- 
IT,  Charles  ISRbert  Cradduck  Salem  Cnpboards,  Bleanor  Pntnsm  Sibylline  Barterins,  Andrew 
Hedbrook  A  Country  Gentlf-man,  XLVIII-LII,  M.  O.  W.  Oliphant.  Prisoners,  Paol  Hermes.  A 
Bbapeody  of  Cloads.  A  Half-Score  New  Novelists.  John  Brown.  Trarel  and  Art  The  Contribu- 
tor's  Club     Books  of  the  Month, 

8T.  NICHOLAS  for  February.— Contents :  Fro>  tfspiece,  "  The  Sisters."  Srme  famous  Florentine 
Bsbles,  Ave  illustrations.  Grandfather's  Valentine.  Terses  Fish-epeat ine  Uir>»ngh  the  Ice,  two  illos- 
trations  Vuiceii  of  Prophecy,  poem.  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  chapter  Iv,  two  illustrations,  Francns 
HodgMm  Burnett.  The  Girl  who  Loet  Her  Pocket  illustrated.  Personally  Conducted,  Y,  Around  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  illustrated,  Frank  K.  Stockton.  Fath*  r  Hubbard,  picture.  New  Bits  of  Talk  f«>r 
Tonng  Folks.  Ill,  Oologl  Going  I  Gone!  Helen  Jackson,  (H.  H.)  George  Washington,  chaps  lY, 
Y,  Yl,  illastrated,  Horace  ■.  Scudder.  The  Bold  Highwayman,  verses.  **  Nothing  on  the  Breakfast 
Table.'*  Valentines,  verses  Comediee  for  Children,  Pickv  Dot  and  Dotty  Dick.  The  Real  Kloc, 
fbll  page  illustration.  Badminton.  Totty's  Banjo,  picture.  Among  the  Law*makers,  ch.  XXX,  three 
illustrations.  Answered  Riddle  Jiogles,  lllus' rated  Ready  for  Business,  Y,  An  Electrical  En- 
gineer. The  Pet  Cat  of  an  Electric  Light  Co..  picture.  A  Great  Improvement,  verses.  A  Conversa- 
tion at  the  Zoo.  picture.  The  Firm  of  Big  Brain,  Little  Brain  ft  To,  illustrated.  A  Mother  Goose 
Rhyme,  Illustrated.    Catching  a  Wild  Oat,  lUystrated     A  blight  Misunderstanding,  verse. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY  for  February.— Contents :  The  Improvement  of  East  River  and 
Hell  Gate,  by  General  John  Newton,  illastrated.  The  Interprf'terstif  Genesis  and  the  Interpreters  of 
Nature,  by  t  rofeesor  T.  U.  Huxley.  Recent  Experiments  in  State  Taxation  Bihhop's  Ring  Ari'Und 
the  Sun.  illustrated.  The  Influence  of  Inventions  upon  Civilization.  The  Musket  as  a  Social  Force. 
DiscriminHtlon  in  Railway  Rates,  I.  Acclimatisation,  by  Professor  Rudolph  Virchow.  Instinct  as  a 
Guide  to  Health,  by  Felix  L  Oswald,  M.  D.  The  Increasing  Curse  of  European  Militancy,  by  Alfred 
Russell  Wallace.  Medical  Practico  in  Damaraland.  The  Problem  of  Photography  in  Color.  Women 
in  Astronomy.  Skf-tch  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Ciirpenter,  with  portrait.  Sketch  of  James  R.  Eads,  with  por- 
trait. Editor's  Table:  Beecher's  Position  on  Evolution.  Literary  Notices.  Popular  Miscellany. 
Notes. 

THE  CENTURY  for  February— Thopnblivhers  respectflilly  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
contents  of  the  **  mid-winter"  Centoiy  may  be  found  a  remarkable  variety  of  subjects  of  public  mo- 
ment: and  an  equally  remarkable  \\\  \  of  names  associated  with  the  history  ,  literature,  and  art  of 
America. 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  Geo  '^ral  Graot's  **  Preparing  for  the  Wilderness  Campaign."  Here 
he  is  d*-ating  with  his  plans  for  thn  lic^t  g^and  campaign,  extending  f^om  the  James  round  to  Nash- 
ville, Atlanta,  and  the  sea,  and  which  ^r^ve  the  Confederacy  the  death  hug 

**  Anecdotes  of  McClellan's  Bravery."  l>y  one  of  his  officers  who  was  a  companion  in  arms  as  ftr 
bark  as  ihe  Mexican  war,  lends  additional  interest  to  the  war-time  portrait  of  McGlpllan,  which  is  the 
flruntispiece  of  the  number.  Under  the  laconic  title,  ** Our  Mnrch  agHin*t  Pope,"  General  Lon^street 
gives  tlie  Confederate  view  of  the  Fecood  Bnll  Run  campaign,  with  some  caustic  criticisms  and 
amuking  anecd  tes.  the  paper  is  prufusely  Illustrated,  as  is  a'so"  With  Jackson's  'Foot-cavalry'  at 
the  Second  Manassas,"  by  A.  C.  Redwood,  who  describes  the  humors  and  hardships  of  a  private. 

THE  AMERICAN  ANTIQUARIAN  for  January.- Animal  Figures  In  Ameriran  Art.  The  Study 
of  the  Nahnatl  Language.  Cor refpoi. deuce :  Indian  Burials  Pawnee  Bill.  The  National  Museum,  The 
Smithsonian  Institntiun,  The  Bureau  of  Etbnology,  Mound  Explorations  in  1886  The  Museum. 
Editorial— Are  the  Davenport  Tablets  Frauds.  Notes  on  Eurotiean  Arcb8aol<'nr«  Notes  on  American 
Ethnology.    Notes  from  the  Far  East.    Ethnologic  Notes.    Literary  Notes.    Book  Reviews. 

OUR  LITTLE  ONES  and  THE  NURSERY  for  January  and  February  are  models  In  the  wny  of 
papeia  for  children— btight,  entertaining  and  splendidly  illustrated.  We  furnish  it  with  the  Joirhal 
for  92.10 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

jR,  jR,  FARRy  Superintendent  Public  Instrueiian,  Editor, 

[rA«  Jovrmrf  i»  smU  to  every  OomUy  SuperMendetU  and  Diitriot  OUrk^  and  mtut  he  car^fuOp 
pr^erved  by  them  €u  pmblie  property  and  trammittod  to  their  sueceeecre  in  ojlee.l 

Programme  of  Ezeroises. 

Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  county  and  city  superintendents  of 
public  free  schools,  to  be  held  in  Richmond,  commencing  February 
2d,  1886,  at  12  M.,  and  continuing  until  the  6th. 

First  Day's  Sessions. — Tuesday,  12  M.  Preliminary  organi- 
zation at  Central  Hall,  on  Fifth  street,  between  Broad  and  Marshall. 
8  P.  M.,  at  hall  House  of  Delegates.  Roll  call.  Prayer,  Rev.  George 
W.  Dame.  Informal  addresses  by  His  Excellency  Fitzhugh  Lee, 
Governor,  and  Hon.  R.  A.  Ayers,  Attorney-General.  Address, 
Professor  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  of  Roanoke  College.  Subject:  **  His- 
tory of  Education."  Usual  business  of  the  Conference,  as  deter- 
mined upon  at  the  preliminary  session.  Lecture  by  Prof  George 
E.  Little. 

The  following,  distinguished  gentlemen  will  deliver  addresses  on 
subjects  named : 

General  John  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Subject  not  selected. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  Secretary  State  Board  Education  of  Mary- 
land.    Subject:  ** The  New  Education,'* 

Prof  W.  B.  McGilvray.  Principal  Leigh  School,  Richmond.  Sui- 
ject:  "The  County  Institute  the  Help  of  the  Teacher.'* 

General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Principal  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
cultural Institute.     Subject:  "The  Negro  Teacher." 

Prof  T.  N.  Conrad,  President  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College.     Subject:  **  Technical  Education." 

Prof  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  of  Roanoke  College.  Subject:  **  History 
of  Education." 

Prof.  George  E.  Little.     Subject:  **  Illustrative  Teaching." 

Hon.  John  M.  Langston,  President  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate 
Institute.     Subject:  "Education  and  Learning." 

Programme  for  each  day  will  be  arranged  by  the  Conference. 
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District  Sohool  Trnstees. 

Nothing  is  so  essential  to  an  efficient  and  successful  school  system 
as  honest,  capable,  faithful  and  energetic  school  trustees — men  who 
will  know  their  duty  and  who  have  force  of  character  sufficient 
to  perform  it.  We  have  in  Virginia  1,455  school  trustees,  who  as 
such  are  serving  the  public  for  nothing  and  paying  their  own  ex- 
penses. This  is  not  just,  for  whilst  we  think  the  trustees  should  give 
lAeir  time  to  the  duties  of  the  important  office  which  they  voluntarily 
accept,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  an 
amount  sufficient  to  meet  their  actual  expenses,  which  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  county  levy,  and  not  taken  either  from  the  county  or  dis- 
trict school  tax.  For  instance;  let  a  law  be  passed  directing  boards 
of  supervisors  to  pay  the  actual  expenses  incurred  by  trustees  other 
than  district  clerks,  who  already  receive  some  compensation,  in  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  their  said  offices ;  provided  that  they  shall  not 
be  allowed  a  greater  amount  than  ten  dollars  for  any  one  year,  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  county  levy,  as  other  county  expenses  are  directed  to 
be  paid.  This  would  be  a  small  burden  upon  the  counties,  and 
would  remove  a  heavy  tax  from  the  trustees,  and  it  would  necessarily 
give  to  the  schools  more  efficient  trustees. 


Gompensation  of  Sohool  Saperintendents. 

Senator  Heaton,  from  Loudoun,  has  introduced  a  resolution  in  the 
Senate  looking  to  the  reduction  of  the  compensation  of  county  and 
city  Superintendents.  The  resolution  was  sent  to  its  appropriate 
committee,  who  reported  it  back  with  the  recommendation  that  it  do 
not  pass,  and  we  hope  that  the  Senate  will  sustain  the  report  of  its 
committee,  and  that  the  Legislature  will  not  reduce  the  compensation 
of  the  Superintendents  of  schools.  They  are  the  hardest  worked 
and  the  poorest  paid  officers  in  the  State,  when  they  do  their  duty ; 
and  if  the  law  is  not  sufficient  to  compel  them  to  do  their  duty,  it 
ought  to  be  amended. 

The  success  of  the  schools  depends  largely  upon  the  efficiency  of 
the  Superintendents,  and  they  ought  to  be  well  paid  and  required  to 
give  their  entire  time  to  the  work. 

The  compensation,  as  now  fixed  and  restricted  by  law,  is  entirely 
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too  small,  and  in  many  of  the  counties  the  3upenntendency  is  bound 
to  be  an  adjunct  to  some  other  profession,  trade  or  calling. 

The  old  law  ought  to  be  restored,  which  allowed  the  counties  to 
supplement  the  salaries  of  their  Superintendents,  if  it  was  deemed 
proper.  The  cities  are  still  allowed  that  privilege,  and  we  cannot  see 
why  the  counties  are  not  just  as  capable  of  determining  what  their 
Superintendents  are  worth  as  the  cities.  Richmond  city  has  more 
schools  than  any  of  the  counties  except  Augusta  and  Rockingham  ; 
but  with  a  few  exceptions  there  are  more  schools  in  any  of  the  rest 
of  the  counties  than  in  any  one  of  the  other  cities.  It  is  more  trouble 
to  supervise  the  schools  in  a  county,  if  properly  done,  than  in  a  city; 
hence,  there  can  be  no  reason  urged  why  counties  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  supplement  the  salaries  of  their  Superintendents,  and  we 
hope  the  Legislature  will  so  amend  the  law  as  to  allow  them  that 
privilege,  provided  the  money  is  not  taken  from  the  school  fund. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  make  the  Superintendents  banded 
afficers,  require  them  to  disburse  the  school  money  instead  of  the 
treasurers,  and  allow  them  the  commission  that  is  now  paid  said  treas  • 
urers  for  performing  that  service.  This  would  rid  the  financial 
business  of  the  system  of  much  circumlacuiian.  We  have  advo- 
cated this  for  years,  even  before  we  were  of&cially  connected  with  the 
system,  and  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  would  greatly  simplify 
and  improve  the  financial  department  of  the  system. 


Free  Text-Books. 


This  question  still  agitates  the  minds  of  our  statesmen,  and  they 
seem  farther  from  a  solution  of  it  than  they  were  a  month  ago,  if 
that  be  possible. 

Some  are  urging  cansHiuHanal  abjections,  and  claim  that  as  the  8th 
section  of  Article  8  of  the  Constitution  declares  that  '*  Provision  shall 
be  made  to  supply  children  attending  the  public  free  schools  with  neces> 
sary  text-books  in  cases  where  the  parent  or  guardian  is  unable  by 
reason  oi poverty  to  furnish  them,*'  the  State  is  thereby  prohibited  from 
making  provision  to  furnish  any  other  class  with  books  than  the  one 
indicated.  We  do  not  consider  this  a  fair  construction.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  mandatory  as  to  what  shall  be  done,  but  places  no  limit  upon 
what  may  be  done.  The  Legislature  cannot  discriminate  as  to  what 
class  of  ''indigent  children "  may  be  supplied  "  with  necessary  text- 
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books  " — the  Constitution  fixes  that — ^but  it  may,  so  far  as  any  consti- 
tutional restriction  is  concerned,  provide  for  free  text-books  for  all 
"children  attending  the  public  free  schools." 

Indeed,  under  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  just  quoted  we  do 
not  believe  the  State  ever  had  any  right  to  throw  the  burden  of  sup- 
plying indigent  children  with  text-books  upon  the  school  districts. 
We  think  that  the  Constitution  clearly  intended  th2X  the  books  should 
be  furnished  by  the  State  and  not  by  the  district,  and  this  construc- 
tion is  borne  out  by  the  reading  of  the  entire  eighth  section  referred 
to. 

If  it  is  determined  that  the  eighth  section  of  Article  eight  of  the 
Constitution  prohibits  the  Legislature  from  providing  for  free  text- 
books, and  the  Legislature  is  still  desirous  of  making  good  its  prom- 
ise, it  has  ample  authority  under  the  provision  of  section  six  of 
the  article  of  the  Constitution  referred  to,  which  declares  that  "  The 
board  of  education  shall  provide  for  uniformity  of  text-books  and 
the  furnishing  of  school  houses  with  such  apparatus  and  library  as 
may  be  necessary  under  such  regulations  as  may  h^  provided  by  law,** 

The  General  Assembly  has  only  to  provide  the  board  of  education 
with  the  requisite  amount  of  money  and  direct  it  to  carry  out  the  law 
and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  done. 

In  this  connection  we  give  a  resolution  passed  by  the  House  of 
Delegates  asking  for  information,  and  our  response;  also  the  report 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Schools  and  Colleges  ;  as  this  is  an  inter- 
esting question  and  we  want  all  the  light  that  can  be  obtained. 

January  6,  i886. 
To  the  Honorable  House  of  Delegates : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  the  following  resolution,  adopted  by  your 
honorable  body — viz. : 

Resolved,  "That  R.  R.  Farr,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
be  instructed  to  report,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  this  house  the 
number  of  school  children  in  this  State  as  shown  by  the  school  census 
of  1885;  also  the  probable  number  of  school  books  which  will  be 
necessary  for  the  use  of  said  children  during  a  school  year,  and  the 
probable  cost  of  said  books. 

In  response  to  this  resolution,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the 
census  of  school  children  taken  during  the  year  1885  shows  609,116 
between  five  and  twenty-one  years  listed,  as  reported  by  superinten- 
dents of  schools.    Said  lists  are  now  being  verified. 
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I  am  unable  to  give  any  information  that  can  be  considered  reliable 
as  to  the  "  probable  number  of  school  books  which  will  be  necessary 
for  the  use  of  said  children  during  a  school  year  and  probable  cost 
of  said  books." 

These  questions  can  only  be  answered  by  actual  test,  and  as  the 
Legislature  is  pledged  to  give  to  the  people  free  text-books,  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that  the  question  of  cost  is  one  of  secondary  importance. 
The  annual  report  for  the  school  year  just  closed  will  show  an  enrol- 
ment of  303,343  children  in  the  public  free  schools  of  the  State,  and 
this,  I  take  it,  with  some  modification,  is  the  best  data  upon  whicli  to 
base  the  probable  cost  of  school  books  which  will  be  necessary  for 
the  school  children,  as  of  course  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  furnish 
the  children  who  are  not  enrolled  in  the  schools  with  text  books  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  enrollment  is 
increasing  annually  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen  thousand,  and  that  it 
is  plain  that  the  great  disparity  between  the  school  population  listed 
and  that  enrolled  in  the  schools  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their  parents, 
whilst  they  do  not  properly  come  under  the  law  which  provides  for  fur- 
nishing indigent  children  with  text  books  free,  are  still  unable  to 
provide  the  books  that  the  mental  growth  of  their  children  demands, 
and  that  they  are  by  this  prevented  from  being  enrolled  in  the  public 
free  schook  of  the  State,  and  this  is  one  of  the  strong  reasons  urged 
why  the  State  should  provide  free  text-books  for  all,  as  the  want  of 
suitable  text-books  not  only  prevents  the  children  from  'being 
enrolled,  but  also  keeps  many  of  those  who  are  enrolled  from  attend- 
ing the  schools ;  and  to  this  is  largely  due  the  small  percentage  of 
our  school  population  who  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  public  edu- 
cation. 

Of  the  609,116  school  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty- 
one  years,  only  303,343  were  enrolled  the  last  school  year,  which  was 
only  49.8  per  cent,  of  the  school  population.  The  average  daily 
attendance  was  176,469,  which  is  only  58.1  percent,  on  enrolment, 
or  28.9  per  cent,  of  school  population  listed. 

By  a  due  consideration  of  all  these  matters,  it  will  be  seeo  that  it 
will  not  do  to  take  the  enrollment  as  a  basis  of  calculation  without 
some  modification.  The  annual  increase  of  enrollment  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  number  that  will  necessarily  swell 
the  enrollment  from  the  very  fact  of  having  text-books  furnished  free. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  school  statistics,  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  75  per  cent,  at  least  of  our  school  population,  with  free  text- 
books furnished,  should  not  be  enrolled   in  our  public  free  schools, 
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instead  of  54  per  cent,  as  now.  which  would  of  course  greatly  lessen 
the  per  capita  expense  of  education  in  other  directions. 

Then  assuming  that  75  per  cent,  of  our  ascertained  school  popula- 
tion, with  free  text-books,  will  be  enrolled,  we  would  have  456,837 
children  to  provide  with  textbooks.  ' 

It  is  impossible  to  answer,  even  imperfectly,  the  inquiry  of  the  res- 
olution, "as  to  probable  number  of  school-books  which  will  be 
necessary  for  the  use  of  said  children  during  a  school  year;"  for,  of 
course,  at  different  stages  in  the  progress  of  the  child's  education, 
different  books  are  required,  and  at  one  period  it  takes  more  books 
than  at  another;  so  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  answer  the  in- 
quiry unless  each  school  in  the  State  shall  be  canvassed  and  divided 
into  sections  ;  nor  is  there  any  reliable  data  upon  which  to  base  the 
per  capita  cost  of  the  books.  The  books  having  been  furnished  by 
the  parents  of  the  children,  no  record,  of  course,  has  been  kept  of 
the  cost;  but  the  records  do  show  the  number  of  indigent  children 
who  have  been  furnished  with  text-books  free,  and  the  cost  of  same. 
The  annual  report  of  this  Department  for  1885,  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer,  will  show  that  for  the  school  year  ending  July  31st,  1885, 
5,544  white  and  3,081  colored  children,  making  a  total  of  8,625,  were 
supplied  with  text-books  at  public  expense,  at  a  cost  of  $6,050.65 
or  70.14  cents  per  capita.  Taking  the  456,837,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren that  it  is  assumed  will  enroll  in  the  public  schools  with  text- 
books Free,  and  multiplying  it  by  70.14  cents,  amount  per  capita  for 
furnishing  indigent  children  with  text  books — which  will  be  shown  by 
the  report — it  gives  $320,425.47,  which  may  be  safely  regarded  as  the 
minimum  cost  of  introducing  the  system,  and  allows  nothing  for  the 
expense  of  administering  the  same. 

Of  course,  the  first  cost,  or  cost  of  introduction,  will  be  the 
heaviest,  though  each  yedr  additional  books  will  be  required.  It  is 
not  safe  under  the  present  law  to  attempt  to  discount  the  cost  of  in- 
troduction by  the  number  or  value  of  books  in  the  hands  of  the 
individual  citizens,  for;  in  the  first  place,  they  are  their  individual 
property  and  no  law  can  be  framed  to  compel  them  to  surrender  it, 
though,  of  course,  in  most  every  instance  the  parent  would  doubt- 
less be  inclined  to  allow  the  child  to  continue  to  use  the  school  books 
he  has  on  hand  when  suitable.  But  the  trouble  in  making  the  books 
on  hand  available  arises  from  the  fact  that,  under  section  six,  article 
eight  of  the  Constitution,  the  board  of  education  is  required  to  pro- 
vide for  uniformity  of  text-books,  and  it  has  always  been  customary 
for  each  board  to  adopt  such  list  of  books  as  in  its  judgment,  was 
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best  for  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  schools,  and  to  contract 
with  the  various  publishing  houses  for  2l  period  of  four  years  to  fur- 
nish them  to  the  people  at  stipulated  prices,  and  then  to  authorize 
county  and  city  school  boards  to  select  from  said  lists  such  books, 
under  prescribed  regulations,  as  they  might  deem  best  adapted  to  the 
schools  under  their  jurisdiction.  The  tendency  of  the  boards  of 
education  has  been  to  enlarge  the  list  of  books  from  which  the  local 
boards  are  authorized  to  select,  so  that  the  last  board  determined  to 
adopt  a  four-book  series — that  is,  four  books  on  each  subject  required 
to  be  taught  in  our  public  free  schools — and  entered  into  contract 
with  the  various  publishing  houses,  which  contract  expires  August 
1st,  1886.  For  information  on  this  subject  the  text- book  list  and 
regulations  are  herewith  submitted. 

The  Board  of  Education,  in  any  event,  will  be  compelled  to  con- 
sider this  question  before  the  .contracts  expire,  and  it  may  determine 
to  have  a  one,  or  two,  or  three-book  series  instead  of  the  four,  and 
by  this  means  may  exclude  many  of  the  books  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  from  the  school-room,  thus  leaving  a  serious  doubt  as  to 
how  much  the  amount  necessary  to  furnish  free  text-books  to  all 
the  children  who  enroll  in  the  public  free  schools  can  be  diminished 
by  the  probable  number  and  value  of  books  on  hand ;  and,  besides, 
with  the  progressive  publishers,  a  period  of  four  years  is  about 
the  actual  life  of  a  text-book ;  for  the  changes  and  improvement  in 
each  edition  are  so  great  that  if  classification  or  grading  is  attempted 
it  is  hard  to  use  the  old  and  the  new  edition  together,  and  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  you  can  prevent  publishers  from  violating  their  con- 
tracts by  putting  in  the  improved  or  new  edition  even  during  the 
four  years,  so  eager  are  they  to  keep  their  books  up  to  the  highest 
standard. 

In  nothing  is  more  improvement  and  advance  being  made 
than  in  the  text-books  constandy  brought  to  the  attention  of  the' 
public,  and  it  certainly  pays,  at  least  every  four  years,  to  select  the 
very  best  for  the  use  of  the  children  in  our  public  free  schools.  So 
that  in  making  your  estimate  for  the  amount  that  will  be  needed  to 
mtroduce  free  text-books,  I  do  not  think  it  is  safe  to  put  much  de- 
pendence on  the  books  now  on  hand. 

For  a  four  book  series  I  regard  the  list  as  good  as  can  be  selected, 
but  would,  of  course,  substitute  the  improved  edition  for  the  old  or 
unimproved. 

Very  respectfully, 

R.  R.  Farr. 
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Washington's  Birth-Day. 

We  called  attention  to  this  important  event  in  the  January  Jour- 
nal for  1885,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  our  public  free  school 
officials  and  teachers  taking  steps  to  celebrate  the  day,   or  at  least , 
a.  portion  of  it,  by  appropriate  exercises  in  the  several  schools  of  the 
State. 

The  22d  of  February  falls  this  year  on  Monday,  and  we  hope  that 
school  officers,  and  especially  the  teachers,  will  arrange  to  devote  at 
least  a  portion  of  that  day  to  celebrating,  by  appropriate  exercises, 
the  birth  of  Washington,  Virginia's  most  illustrious  son,  who  was 
one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  public  education.  Superintendents 
are  expected  to  give  this  matter  their  attention. 


Beport  of  Committee  on  Schools  and  Colleges 

In  response  to  a  resolution  agreed  to  by  the  House,  instructing  the 
committee  to  ascertain  and  report  what  appropriation  would  be  neces- 
sary to  furnish  textbooks  to  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth. 

To  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates  : 

In  response  to  a  resolution  agreed  to  by  your  honorable  body 
December  14,  1885,  instructing  the  Committee  on  Schools  and  Col- 
leges to  ascertain  and  report  what  appropriation  would  be  necessary 
to  furnish  free  text-books  to  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth,  your 
committee  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report,  prefacing  it  with 
the  statement  that  in  the  absence  of  exact  official  data,  they  can  only 
approximate  the  amount  of  appropriation  necessary  by  calculation 
and  by  a  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  other  States  and  communi- 
ties on  this  subject : 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  1885 
will  show  that  the  total  enrollment  of  school  children  for  that  year 
was  303,343.  The  total  average  cost  of  a  complete  outfit  of  text- 
books for  each  pupil  is  estimated  to  be  $2.70;  so  that,  on  this  basis 
of  calculation,  the  maximum  appropriation  necessary  would  be 
j|8i9,oi6.io. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  1884 
shows  that  8,674  pupils  were  supplied  with  text-books,  at  public 
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expense,  at  a  total  cost  of  $7,199.83,  or  an  average  cost  of  eighty- 
three  cents  per  capita. 

Wiih  the  same  total  enrollment  of  303,343,  the  appropriation 
necessary  on  this,  which  must  be  taken  as  a  minimum  basis  of  calcu- 
lation, would  be  $251,774.69.  That  this  latter  sum  would  be  ap- 
proximately, if  not  actually,  the  annual  appropriation  necessary  for 
this  purpose  is  borne  out  by  a  comparison  with  the  statistics  of  other 
^tate.s  and  cities  in  which  books  and  stationery  are  furnished  to  chil- 
dren attending  the  public  schools,  at  public  expense. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  city  of  New  York  for 
1884  gives  the  total  enrollment  of  pupils  of  the  schools  at  298,293, 
and  (he  total  cost  of  books  and  stationery  at  $139,181.86,  or  an  ave- 
rage cost  per  capita  of  forty -six  cents.  The  city  of  Brooklyn,  with 
an  enrollment  of  70,000,  has  appropriated  $80,000  for  text -books. 
(These  figures  are  not  official.) 

The  report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  for  the  years  1880-1881  (the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Green- 
wood )  estimates  the  cost  of  books  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  based  on 
the  cost  of  books  to  the  pupils  of  Kansas  City,  at  ten  cents  for  each 
inhabitant,  and  the  cost  of  books  for  the  entire  State  of  Missouri  at 
$525,000  per  annum,  if  the  schools  remain  in  session  throughout  ten 
monilis  of  the  year.  But  as  the  average  school  year  in  Missouri  does 
not  exceed  six  months,  the  cost  of  books  to  the  State  would  not  be 
far  from  $300,000  per  annum. 

In  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  two  States,  this  estimate 
corresponds  very  well  with  the  minimum  estimate  of  cost  made  by 
your  committee  for  this  State. 

The  forty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Mas- 
sachusetts contains  a  report  by  Mr.  William  Connell,  Superintendent 
ot  Schools  in  Fall  River,  of  the  actual  cost  per  capita  to  that  city 
durinjj  a  period  of  seven  years.  The  report  says:  **The  books  and 
staLionery,  purchased  by  wholesale  for  the  seven  years  included  in 
the  report,  cost  yearly  on  the  average  attendance  but  $1.18  per  capita 
and  sixty-four  cents  on  the  enrollment. 

The  above  statements  embody  all  the  information  in  the  possession 
of  your  committee  bearing  on  this  subject;  but  as  the  statistics  have 
been  gathered  from  books  furnished  by  this  State  to  the  poorer 
classes,  who  have  been  unable  to  furnish  their  own  books,  and  as  a 
general  rule,  are  taught  in  the  lower  classes,  and  therefore  using 
fewer  and  cheaper  books  than  pupils  more  advanced,  and  from  States 
where  the  law  providing  free  school  books  has  been  in  operation 
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for  several  years,  and  where  free  school  books  have  been  constantly 
accumulating,  we  cannot  think  that  they  furnish  any  satisfactory  in- 
formation as  to  the  probable  cost  of  books  for  the  first  and  few 
succeeding  years  under  a  law  furnishing  free  school  books,  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly.  Your  committee,  therefore,  after  fully  in- 
vestigating this  subject,  is  unable  to  state  any  exact  amount  or  any 
amount  approximating  thereto,  but  think  it  would  be  much  nearer 
the  maximum  of  $819,016.10  than  the  minimum,  $251,774.69. 


School  Superintendents. 
The  following  resolution  has  been  received  from  the  Senate: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  advise  and  confirm  the  nominations 
made  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  following  superintendents  of 
schools,  viz. : 

Bath  county — George  W.  Simpson ;  Clarke  county — W.  F.  Meade; 
Fluvanna  county — ^James  O.  Shepherd;  King  and  Queen  county — 
John  Temple;  Montgomery  county — R.  B.  Richardson;  Norfolk 
county— J.  Barron  Hope;  Rock inghaift county — George  H.  Hulvey. 

On  motion  it  was  ordered,  That  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be  re- 
moved, and  that  the  foregoing  resolution,  adopted  in  executive  ses- 
sion, be  spread  on  the  Journal  of  the  Senate,  and  that  a  copy  thereof 
be  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Agreed  to  by  the  Senate, 
January  26,  1886. 

J.  D.  Pendleton,  C  5. 

As  soon  as  these  gentlemen  are  commissioned,  qualify  and  file  the 
oaths  required  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  they 
will  assume  the  duties  of  the  offices  to  which  they  have  been  ap- 
pointed. 

The  present  incumbents  in  the  above  counties  are:  Bath — Rev. 
S.  S.  Ryder;  Clarke— L.  N.  Hoge;  Fluvanna— J.  R.  Haden;  King 
and  Queen — John  Temple;  Montgomery — Rev.  F.  D.  Surface;  Nor- 
folk city — Major.  R.  G.  Banks;  Rockingham — Rev.  A.  P.  Funk- 
houser.     These  gentlemen  were  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Geo.  W.  Hawxhurst, 

Secretary  Board  of  Education. 
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Duties  of  board ;  president  and  professors  of  college  ;  agents  and  servants  ;  pt^  of 

visitors, 

251.  The  board  shall  be  charged  with  the  care  and  presenration  of  the  property  of 
the  college.  They  shall  appoint  as  many  professors  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and 
with  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  their  number,  may  at  any  time  remove  any  professor 
or  other  officer  of  the  college.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board,  at  a  special  meet- 
ing thereof,  to  be  held  on  the  seventh  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  or 
as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  to  remove  from  office  such  of  the  officers  of  the 
college  as  they  may 'deem  proper,  said  removals  to  take  effect  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
August,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  and  said  board  shall  proceed  at  once,  or  as 
soon  as  practicable,  to  reorganize  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
by  filling  the  several  aird  vaiious  vacancies  so  made,  or  as  many  of  them  as  they  may 
deem  proper ;  said  appointments  to  take  effect  on  the  twelfth  day  of  August,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty.  They  shall  prescribe  the  duties  of  each  professor,  and  the 
course  and  the  mode  of  instruction ;  they  shall  appoint  a  president  of  the  college,  and 
may  employ  such  agents  or  servants  as  may  be  necessary ;  shall  regulate  the  gorern- 
ment  and  discipline  of  the  students,  and  generally,  in  respect  to  the  government  of 
the  college,  may  make  such  regulations  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  not-  contrary 
to  law.  Such  reasonable  expenses  as  the  visitors  may  incur  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  college. 

PAY  AND  FEES  OF  PROFESSORS. 

252.  Each  professor  shall  receive  a  stated  salary,  to  be  fixed  by  the  boards  of  risi- 
tors ;  and  the  board  shall  fix  the  fees  to  be  charged  for  tuition  of  students  other  than 
those  allowed  under  this  act  to  attend  the  college  free  of  tuition,  which  shall  be  a 
credit  to  the  fund  of  the  college. 

Property  to  he  valued  and  transferred  to  visitors, 

253.  The  trustees  of  said  college  shall  transfer  to  the  said  board  of  visitors  the 
real  estate  and  buildings,  and  such  other  property  as  they  design  to  be  used  un- 
der this  act,  with  an  estimated  valuation  thereof;  and  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  visi- 
tors, such  valuation  should  be  unjust,  appraisers  shall  be  selected  and  agreed  upon 
by  the  visitors  and  the  trustees,  who  shall  fix  such  valuation. 

Lands  for  experimental  farms, 

254.  A  portion  of  said  fund,  not  exceeding  ten  per  centum  of  the  proportion  as- 
signed to  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute,  may  be  expended,  in  the  discretion  of  the  boards  of  Tisitocs 
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of  the  said  respective  schools,  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  experimental  farms  for 
each  of  them ;  and  a  portion  of  the  accruing  interest  may  be,  from  time  to  time,  ex- 
pended by  the  respective  boards  of  visitors  in  the  purchase  of  laboratories  suitable 
and  appropriate  for  the  said  schools. 

College  incorporated;  general  powers, 

255.  The  board  of  visitors  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
shall  remain,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  a  corporation,  under  the  name  and  style 
of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College;  and 
they  shall  have  the  right  to  sue,  and  be  liable  to  be  sued,  by  that  name.  They  may 
have  a  common  seal,  and  shall  at  all  times  be  under  the  control  of  the  legislature. 

Pay  of  rector  /   bond  of  treasurer, 

256.  The  said  board  may  allow  and  authorize  such  pay  to  the  rector,  or  other  offi 
cer  of  said  college,  as  they  deem  reasonable ;  and  they  shall  require  the  treasurer,  or 
officer  in  whose  hands  the  funds  of  the  college  may  be  placed,  to  give  bond  in  dou- 
ble the  amount  of  the  annual  income  of  said  college,  to  the  said  board,  conditioned 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Funds  to  be  turned  over  to  visitors  by  board  of  education  ;  interest  on  state  debt  held 
by  the  college^  to  be  paid. 

257.  The  Board  of  Education  are  authorized,  and  hereby  directed,  to  pay  and  turn 
over  to  the  said  board  of  visitors,  or  to  their  order,  all  funds  received  by  them  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  said  college ;  and  the  second  auditor  is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  draw  on  the  public  treasury  in  favor  of  the  said  board',  from  time  to  time,  until 
otherwise  ordered,  for  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  may  be  paid  by  act  of  the  legisla*' 
tnre  to  other  incorporated  colleges  or  seminaries  of  learning  in  the  State,  on  ail 
bonds  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  guaranteed  by  the  Commonwealth,  held  by  or  for 
such  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

HAMPTON  NORMAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 

258.  The  said  appropriation  to  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 
shall  be  on  the  following  conditions,  namely :  that  the  trustees  of  the  same  shall,  out 
of  the  annual  interest  accruing,  as  soon  as  practicable,  institute,  support,  and  main- 
tain  therein  one  or  more  schools  or  departments,  wherein  the  leading  object  shall  be 
instruction  in  such  branches  of  learning  as  relates  especially  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  and  military  tactics ;  and  the  governor,  as  soon  after  the  passage  of 
this  act  as  may  be,  and  on  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,  and  on  the  same  day  in  every  fourth  year  thereafter,  shall  appoint  six  persons, 
three  of  whom  shall  be  of  African  descent,  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  be 
curators  of  the  fund  hereby  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  said  institute,  and  without  the 
personal  presence  of  a  majority  of  said  curators,  after  a  reasonable  notice  to  all  of 
thena  to  be  present,  and  without  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  such  as  are  present,  re- 
corded in  the  minutes  of  the  said  board  of  trustees,  no  action  of  said  board  taken 
under  and  by  virtue  of  this  act  shall  be  valid  and  lawful. 
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Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,   WEST  A]fD  JfOBTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 
CHARLOTTESVILLE,WAYNESBORO\  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 
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LOmSVmL.E    ANO    CINCINNATI, 
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IfMtaTllle,  Memphift  and  Texas  Points* 
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CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  ctc 

BATES  OF  FARM  ARE  AS  LOW  AS  BT  ANY  ROUTE, 

Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor* 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleauint  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
yon  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE.  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 
J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Richmond,  Va. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  A^ent. 

Our  New  School  Aids  are  the  best  and  cheapest  system 
>  for  conducting  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Set  No.  I 
contains  212  large  elegant  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  ^i ; 
half  set  50c.  Set  No.  2  contains  212  largest,  finest  chromo- lithographed  excelsior, 
meirit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  ^1.50;  half  set  75c.  A  set  of  our  new  School 
Class  Aids  contains  106  large  pretty  chromo,  honor,  class,  merit,  and  credit  cards, 
price  per  set  60c.  600  new  designs  brilliant  oleographs,  chromos,  school  reward, 
diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  fine  gift  cards 
at  5,  10,  15,  20  and  30c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
order  samples,  send  any  amount  you  wish;  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards 
wanted,  and  we  will  surely  please  you.  Price  list  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail. 
Stamps  taken.    Please  send  a  trial  order    Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warrbn,  Pa. 
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MUSIC  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


SONQ  QREBTINQ.— The  newest  book  for  High  Schools,  Academies,  and 
Seminaries.  Eighty-two  Part-Songs  of  the  highest  character,  both  in  words,  music, 
exercises,  and  solfeggios.     By  L.  O.  Emerson.     60  cents  ;  ^6  per  dozen. 

Other  well-known  and  very  successful  books  for  High  Schools,  are  "  Welcome 
Chorus,"  W.  S.  Tilden;  "High  School  Choir,"  Emerson  &  Tilden,  and  "Laurel 
Wreath,"  W.  O.  Perkins.  Price  of  each  of  the  three  books,  $1,  or  ^9  per  dozen. 
Also  **  High  School  Book  of  Song,"  Ernst  Leslie,  75  cents,  or  ^6  per  dozen,  and 
"  Public  School  Hymnal,"  by  Irving  Emerson,  40  cents,  or  I3.60  per  dozen. 

CHILDREN'S  SONGS  AND  HOW  TO  SIKQ  THEM.— The  newest 
book  for  Common  Schools.  By  W.  L.  Tomlins.  In  two  editions.  The  School 
Edition  has  voice  parts  only,  and  costs  3pcts.,  or  I3  per  doz.  The  Teachers'  Edition 
hassongs  and  accompaniments,  and  costs  75cts.  82  good  songs  for  singers  of  all  ages. 

Other  very  popular  School  Song  Books,  are  Emerson's  "  Song  Bells  "  and  Perkins' 
*'  Golden  Robin  "  and  "  Whippoorwili,"  each  50  cents,  or  $$  per  dozen. 

OEMS  FOR  LITTLE  SINGERS.— A  most  charming  book  for  Primary 
Schools  and  Kindergartens,  with  pictures,  sweet  poetry,  and  sweeter  music.  E.  U. 
Emerson  &  Gertrude  Swayne.     Thirty  cents,  or  I3  per  dozen. 

MAILED  FOR  THE  RETAIL  PRICE. 

OLIVER,  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON   ft  CO.,   867  Broadway,   N.   Y. 

MAURY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Specimen  Copies  of  these  remarkably  interesting  and  popular  Books  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices : 

MAURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  54  cents. 
MAURYS  REVISED  MANUAL  Ot  GEOGRAPHY,  |i. 28. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  PHYSICAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY.  |i. 20. 
MAURY'S  WALL  MAPS  (set  of  eight).  |io.oo. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  the  Maury  Pamphlet. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 

Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book-Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  Main  Street,  Richmond. 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 
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Magiirs  History  of  Virginia. 


By  MARY  TUCKER  MAQILL,  of  Winchester,  Va. 


**  Both  in  style  and  subject-matter  it  is  jnst  suited  to  charm  as  well  as  instruct  the 
yonng  pupils,  and  make  the  study  rather  a  profitable  recreation  than  a  dry  taslc." — 
£iimcaiional  y<mmaL 

The  Publishers  will  take  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  teachers  and  school 
officials  who  wish  to  examine  with  a  view  of  introduction  in  schools. 


J.  P.  BELL  As  CO.,  PuUisliera, 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

A^^LT^CVWl  f  Send  ten  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you  free  a 
\7JLJC  JL  •  royal,  valuable  sample  box  of  goods  that  will  put  you 
in  the  way  of  making  more  money  at  once  than  anjrthing  else  in  America.  Both 
sexes,  of  all  agc%  can  live  at  home  and  work  in  spare  time,  or  all  the  time.  Capital 
not  required.     We  will  start  you.     Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once. 

STINSON  ft  CO.,  Portland,  Me. 

QCHOOL  BOOKS 

For  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS,  SCHOpL  STATIONERY, 

and  SUPPLIES  OF  ALL  KINDS  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 
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THE  ONL  y  PERFECT BLACKBOA RD  SURFACE.     TRIED!  TESTED! 
PROVED!      MAKE   YOUR  OWN  BLACKBOARDS, 

The  nmtoriHl  Is  sent  In  keet  of  2fi,  60, 100  and  200  Ib«.  each.  Can  b«  applied  to  any  mirfaoe— brown 
mortar,  flnished  wall*  or  old  lilaeklxMirds.  It  ii  better  and  bat  one-fifth  the  price  of  St^me  Slate. 
Has  no  seams,  costs  little  \o  ship,  no  breakaae.  Endorsed  by  all  Saperintendents  and  Teachers 
wherever  need.    Send  for  fail  descriptive  Cirouiars  and  Tes'imonials. 

A.  H.  ANOREWS  dr  CO..  Manufrs  of  School  Furniture  &  Supplies, 
19  Bond  Street,  New  York.  \  /  8x5  Arch  Sreet,  Philadelphia. 


27  Franklin  St..  Boston. 


■}    { 


195  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicas^o. 
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THE  LIGHT-RONHIHI} 

DOMESTIC ! 

This  cat  shows  the  New  Style  oi 
.  Wood  Work  that  the  Company 

is  now  introducing. 

Arti<»tically  Beautiful.     WitU)ut 

a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 

Construction  it  has 

No  Rival. 

The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  being  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No  other  machine  has  them. 
Thepe  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "  Domes- 
tic" more  than  ever,  withoai 
question,  the  Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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The  Personal  Element  in  Education. 

By  John  E.  Bradley,  Principal  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y )  High  School. 

II. 

If  we  turn  now  to  inquire  what  are  the  elements  of  this  personal 
power,  we  shall  doubtless  find  that  many  of  them  elude  our  analysis. 
The  control  which  one  person  possesses  over  another  is  sometimes 
inexplicable.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  modest  man  of  moderate 
ability  exerting  an  influence  as  a  college  professor  which  some  of  his 
associates  of  more  intellectual  pretensions  and  greater  eloquence 
never  command.  What  gives  him  his  power  is  not  always  apparent, 
but  he  is  the  man  whose  students  grow,  because  his  magnetic  influ- 
ence invariably  arouses  their  minds  to  activity.  But  though  we  may 
not  in  all  cases  discover  the  full  secret  of  the  power  which  some 
possess,  there  are  certain  factors  which  will  invariably  be  found 
present. 

The  first  of  these  is  Character,  We  do  not  mean  merely  moral 
character,  though  that,  in  the  sense  of  integrity,  is  certainly  indis- 
pensable to  the  teacher.  Nor  do  we  mean  **  force  of  character," 
though  that  too  is  necessary.  We  mean  that  in  a  man  or  woman 
which  begets  confidence  and  commands  respect.  It  is  related  by 
Emerson  that  whenever  Lord  Chatham  spoke,  those  who  listened 
felt  that  there  was  something  finer  in  the  man  than  anything  which 
h6  said»  and  additional  weight  was  thereby  given  to  every  sentence 
which  he  uttered.  History  abounds  in  records  of  men  whose  deeds 
bear  no  adequate  proportion  to  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  lield 
by  their  contemporaries.  Measured  by  ability  displayed,  America 
has  had  many  greater  men  thta  Washington  ;  but  no  one  has  ever 
yet  arisen  to  dispute  with  him  the  foremost  place  in  the  nation's 
veneration  and  honor.  The  power  of  such  men  is,  in  one  sense, 
latent ;  it  is  not  consciously  displayed  and  asserted,  but  makes  itself 
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felt  withnut  effort,  and  often  by  unseen  means.  Almost  every /:om- 
mujiity  possesses  some  such  man,  whose  personality  and  influence 
are  largely  in  excess  of  anything  which  he  ever  say«  or  does,  and 
whose  mere  approval  will  do  more  to  advance  an  enterprise  than  the 
ablest  arguments  of  more  feloquent  advocates. 

Nowhere  is  this  power  of  character  more  forcibly  illustrated  than 
in  the  school-room.  Pupil^  of  any  age,  quickly  learn  to  respect  the 
decisions  and  wishes  of  a  teacher  who  possesses  it.  Their  willing 
obedience  renders  unnecessary  the  exercise  of  the  strong ^will,  which 
lies  back  of  such  moral  and  intellectual  qualities.  Instruction  or  ad- 
vice secures  ready  attention,  and  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  pervades 
the  whale  school. 

It  has  been  said  that  *'  the  measure  of  character  is  the  resistance  of 
circumstances,"  but  it  is  also  the  felicity  of  this  power  to  create  cir 
cumstances,  or  so  to  shape  them  that  the  crisis  never  comes,  and  the 
battle  is  won  before  it  is  visibly  joined.  The  excess  of  physical 
strength  counts  but  little  in  its  presence.  How  often  has  the  swag- 
gering bully  found  himself  paralyzed  before  the  quiet  decision  of  a 
teacher  \\hose  character  he  could  feel,  but  could  not  understand  ! 

The  second  element  of  a  strong  personality  is  self  controL  A  man 
must  have  his  powers  under  command,  if  others  are  to  have  the  full 
benefit  of  them.  This  is  true  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  If  one  per- 
son would  influence  another,  he  must  be  able  to  summon  and  exert 
his  faculties  at  will.  How  much  more,  if  he  wishes  to  teach  as  well 
as  govern  large  numbers !  But,  unfortunately,  the  difficulty  of  self- 
mastery  usually  increases  with  its  necessity.  It  is  not  e^sy  to  pre- 
side with  composure  amidst  conflicting  interests,  and  be  calm  when 
one^s  patience  has  been  long  and  severely  tried.  But  it  is  in  just 
these  circumstances  that  this  virtue  is  most  essential.  Deficiency  in 
self  command  will  speedily  unsettle  the  very  foundations  of  school 
discipline,  A  single  lapse  in  temper  will  often  so  weaken  a  teacher's 
self  respect  as  to  make  a  manly  self-assertion  impossible  for  a  long 
"time  thereafter  ;  will  so  forfeit  the  confidence  of  pupils  as  to  exclude 
obedience  from  any  higher  motive  than  fear.  No  one  can  safely  as- 
sume the  office  of  teacher  who  is  not  so  fortified  in  self-control  as  to 
be  able  to  meet  sudden  and  repeated  annoyances  with  clear-headed 
composure. 

Another  important  element  involved  in  teachers'  personal  rela- 
tions to  their  work  is  cheerfulness.  To  some  extent  this  is  a  matter 
of  health  j  it  depends,  too,  in  a  measure,  on  the  treatment,  generous 
or  otherwise,  which  a  teacher  is  conscious  of  receiving  from  his  su- 
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periors.  But  whether  easy  or  difficult,  teachers  should  cherish  this 
virtue.  They  need  it  for  their  own  comfort ;  they  need  it  for  the 
good  of  their  scholars.  If  the  school  discipline  illustrate  throughout 
the  play  of  good  disposition,  pupils  are  unconsciously  won  to  ad- 
miration and  imitation  of  the  same.  Cheerfulness  is  in  the  moral 
world  what  sunshine  is  in  the  natural  world,  and  no  dark  day  was 
ever  half  so  gloomy  as  the  lack  of  a  cheerful  spirit  will  often  render 
a  school-room.  Now,  in  every  calling  and  relation  in  life,  much  that 
is  dull  and  dispiriting  will  inevitably  be  found.  Every  pursuit  has 
its  monotonous  routine  and  its  vexations  and  depressing  incidents. 
The  true  philosophy  of  life  consists  m  so  adjusting  one's  spirit  to 
one's  work  as  to  make  labor  itself  a  pleasure.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  men  who  have  gained  marked  success  in  any  department  have 
usually  possessed  bright  and  buoyant  dispositions.  Especially  is  this 
trait  necessary  in  a  profession  like  teaching,  in  which  personal  rela- 
tions are  so  largely  involved.  Children  always  enjoy  a  laugh ;  if 
well  timed  and  properly  controlled,  it  helps  them  in  their  school  work. 
The  teacher  who  can  say  a  bright,  witty  thing  once  in  a  while,  has  a 
great  advantage.  Such  a  teacher  gains  not  only  in  the  regard,  but 
^Iso  the  respect  of  his  pupils.  .  Nowhere  is  the  stold  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  in  the  school-room.  Nowhere  is  the  genial,  helpful  man 
or  woman  more  welcome.  "  Why  do  you  tell  that  child  the  same 
thing  twenty  times  ?*'  exclaimed  the  father  of  Charles  Wesley,  as  he 
overheard  his  wife  inculcating  an  oft-repeated  admonition.  "  Be- 
cause nineteen  times  were  not  enough,  dear !"  was  the  cheery  re- 
ply. Would  that  every  teacher  and  every  mother  in  our  day  were 
possessed  of  her  spirit !  If  they  were,  we  would  have  more  Charles 
Wesleys. 

The  teacher  who,  like  the  poet,  is  bom,  not  made,  is  comparatively 
rare.  Probably  only  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  the  300,000  men  and 
women  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction  in  this  country 
possess  any  extraordinary  natural  qualifications.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  unworthy  applicants  is  very  large,  and  the  pressure 
to  obtain  positions  is  tremendous.  How,  under  such  circu instances, 
shall  the  schools  be  supplied  with  teachers  who  will  possess  this  per- 
sonal power  ?  Manifestly,  by  increasing  the  requirements.  The  law 
should  be  so  anfended  that  no  person  could  obtain  a  license  to  teach 
under  twenty  or  twenty-one  years  of  age.  And  then  the  literary 
qualifications  should  be  extended  to  include  as  large  a  number  as 
possible  of  advanced  subjects.  Familiarity  with  the  elementary 
branches  is  not  sufficient.     Such  studies  do  not  give  the  discipline 
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and  mental  strength  necessary  to  a  strong  character.  If  we  would 
have  teachers  who  will  exert  a  powerful  personal  influence,  we  must 
obtain  those  who  have  developed  a  vigorous  personality.  In  other 
words,  we  must  exclude  those  who  are  weak  and  undeveloped.  Ap- 
pointments should  be  made  on  long  probation,  and  great  preference 
should  be  given  to  those  who  possess  the  qualities  which  have  been 
enumerated,  in  addition  to  high  scholarships.  Those  who  have 
principally  contributed  to  make  the  name  of  teacher  honorable  have 
been  no  less  distinguished  for  their  large  hearts  than  for  their  clear 
intellects.  Every  possible  incentive  should  be  extended  to  success- 
ful teachers  to  make  still  further  improvement.  Teachers  are  like 
trees ;  when  they  have  ceased  to  grow  they  are  dead.  Their  am- 
bition should  never  be  allowed  to  run  out.  When  Dr.  Arnold  was 
asked  why  he  spent  so  much  time  studying  familiar  subjects,  he  re- 
plied :  "  Because  I  prefer  to  have  my  pupils  drink  from  a  running 
stream  rather  than  a  stagnant  pool.*'  A  teacher  can  throw  an  in- 
terest and  magnetism  into  fresh  knowledge  which  old  and  threadbare 
acquisitions  must  inevitably  lack.  And  in  order  to  reach  the  best 
results,  a  teacher  must  feel  a  genuine  interest  in  both  the  learner  and 
the  facts  to  be  imparted. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  teachers  should  not  despise  their  call- 
ing, nor  degrade  it  in  their  own  and  others*  eyes  by  magnifying  its 
hardships  and  difficulties.  It  is  a  profession  which  has  been  adorned 
by  the  most  gifted  minds  in  every  age  since  the  days  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  and  one  which  in  our  own  time  includes  many  of  the 
ablest  and  most  cultured  men  and  women  in  America  and  Europe. 
Whatever  inspiration  can  be  gained  from  the  lustre  of  great  names, 
the  teacher  may  surely  enjoy.  No  calling  commands  a  wider  social 
recognition,  or  a  more  extended  influence,  while  in  dignity  and  use- 
fulness no  duties  can  be  more  exalted  than  those  which  pertain  to 
the  development  of  mind  and  the  training  of  character. 


Hints  to  Students. 


There  are  many  kinds  of  study,  and  the  present*article  addresses 
itself  specifically  to  students  in  colleges,  universities  and  professional 
schools.  Its  suggestions  will,  perhaps,  apply  as  well  to  one  sex  as 
to  the  other. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  a  student.    For  one  inclined  to  think, 
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life  is  everywhere  and  always  a  school  of  instruction,  and  it  is  beauti- 
ful to  see  how  much  good  thinking  is  done,  how  much  real  education 
obtained,  by  some  very  busy  men  in  this  great  school  of  life.  But, 
happy  those  who  have  leisure  for  unbroken  study.  The  Greek  word 
schole  (from  which  we  get  school)  signifies  leisure.  The  Greeks  con- 
sidered that  exemption  from  ordinary  employments  was  necessary  to 
any  considerable  attainments  in  knowledge  and  in  power  of  thought. 
They  soon  learned  the  peril  which  attaches  to  these  opportunities ; 
and  in  later  Greek  writers  a  scholastic  is  commonly  a  learned  sim- 
pleton or  an  idle  joker.  There  are  examples  of  the  sort  even  in  our 
American  institutions.  Some  men  have  great  power  of  acquiring, 
and  little  power  in  action  or  in  the  creation  of  thought.  Occasion- 
ally a  wealthy  young  fellow  goes  to  college  because  his  parents  wish 
it,  or  because  in  hiis  social  circle  it  is  '*  the  thing,'*  and  gains  a  mere 
varnish  of  literary  accomplishment,  while  spending  most  of  his  time 
in  amusement  and  social  enjoyment.  Some  hasty  or  hostile  observ- 
ers regard  this  book-worm,  and  this  accomplished  trifler,  as  repre- 
senting the  two  chief  classes  among  college-bred  men.  The  Latin 
word  student  might,  by  its  very  etymology,  correct  such  a  miscon- 
ception; for  it  denotes  one  who  is  zealous,  eagerly  diligent,  in- 
tensely applying  himself  to  some  pursuit.  In  our  age  and  country 
every  man  worth  calling  a  student  has  practical  aims  in  life.  With 
him,  study  is  in  order  to  character,  in  order  to  power,  in  order  to 
usefulness.  Just  in  proportion  as  such  aims  are  truly  cherished,  the 
**  opportunity  of  leisure,"  as  the  son  of  Sirach  calls  it,  will  be  es- 
teemed a  high  privilege.  Some  one  has  well  turned  Lord  Bacon's 
famous  saying,  by  putting  it  *  *  knowledge  is  pleasured  And,  besides, 
such  advantages  are  in  many  cases  to  be  more  highly  appreciated, 
because  they  come  as  the  fruit  of  parental  toil  in  the  past,  sometimes 
of  great  sacrifices  in  the  present. 

The  studious  among  mankind  have  always  exerted  a  powerful  in- 
fluence. With  all  the  animality  which  disgraces  human  nature,  it 
is  still  very  largely  true  that  ideas  rule  the  world.  Scientific  and 
philosophical,  political  and  social,  moral  and  religious  ideas  work 
their  way  down  among  the  masses  of  men,  until  they  shape  and  con- 
trol a  nation's  life.  There  is  no  practical  invention,  no  party  watch- 
word, no  movement  of  active  benevolence,  that  did  not  really  begin 
in  the  thought  of  a  student.  Practical  workers  and  students  are, 
therefore,  friends,  necessary  to  each  other's  true  aims;  and  they  ought 
to  cultivate  mutual  appreciation  and  sympathy.    This  will  be  greatly 
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promoted  where  students  zealously  develop  their  common  sense,  and 
seek  at  least  some  just  acquaintance  with  the  practical  interests  of 
surrounding  life. 

Two  leading  desires  govern  every  real  student.  He  aUsires  to 
know  tndh,  A  thousand  times  one  must  remind  himself  that  truth, 
in  every  direction,  is  better  than  error — more  powerful,  more  enno- 
bling, mare  delightful.  How  can  a  human  soul  ever  be  satisfied 
without  constant  and  diligent  search  for  truth  ?  Not  the  views  of  the 
text  book,  nor  even  of  the  honored  professor,  nor — what  is  often 
mightier  far — the  views  that  prevail  among  young  associates;  not 
the  explanation  that  is  easy,  the  theory  that  is  famous,  the  side  that 
will  promote  one*s  social  or  political  or  financial  interest;  no,  the 
question  must  always  be,  about  everything,  what  is  the  truth  ?  A 
thousand  contemporaries  may  hold  on,  without  inquiry,  to  what  has 
been  tong  established  among  men,  and  ten  thousand  may  fling  up 
their  hats  in  honor  of  any  real  or  supported  novelty  that  is  nick- 
named "science*'  or  "modem  thought;"  the  real  student  will  strive 
independently,  humbly,  patiently,  to  find  out  what  is  the  real  truth. 
Youth f^iil  presumption  and  arrogance  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  an  indolent  acceptance  of  fashionable  opinion,  are  alike 
iinfavorable  to  genuine  study. 

The  other  great  desire  of  a  student  is  mental  improvement.  In 
seeking  to  know,  he  is  seeking  to  be.  Knowledge  is  nowhere  to  be 
regarded  as  an  end,  but  only  as  a  means;  first,  a  means  of  discipline; 
secondly,  a  means  of  influence,  and  throughout  incidentally  a  means 
of  enjoyment.  After  all  that  is  said  upon  this  point,  few  youthful 
students  half  understand  its  importance.  Even  professional  studies, 
which  are  often  treated  like  learning  a  trade,  should  be  so  pursued 
as  to  develop  and  discipHne  one's  mental  powers.  For,  pray  re- 
member that  not  only  development  is  needed,  and  symmetrical 
development  of  all  our  faculties,  but  also  discipline.  A  man  must 
learn  to  fix  his  mind  upon  a  subject,  and  hold  it  there  at  will.  The 
general  who  has  to  organize  and  discipline  an  army  of  recruits,  so 
that  he  can  send  them  forth  to  marshalled  conflict  whenever  his 
trumpet  i^ounds,  and  make  them  stand  in  line  of  battle  till  he  bids 
them  advance  as  conquerers  or  retreat  in  good  order,  presents  but  a 
faint  illustration  of  the  task  every  student  ought  to  perform  with  his 
own  faculties.  Teachers  and  text-books  may  help,  kind  words  from 
fi^iends  and  secret  dreams  of  ambition  may  stimulate,  but  the  student 
must  himself  do  the  work  of  self-development  and  self-discipline. 
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There  is  difference  in  advantages,  and  we  cannot  be  thankful  enough 
if  we  possess  them  in  a  high  degree,  but  every  educated  man  is  self- 
educated. 

The  student  who  is  to  amount  to  much  must  be  capable  of 
subordinating  the  present  to  the  future.  He  must  know  how  "to 
scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days."  The  importance  of  will 
in  study  is  perhaps  seldom  appreciated.  Regular  tasks  appointed 
by  recognized  authority,  and  shared  with  nobly  emulous  comrades, 
give  extremely  valuable  assistance.  Often  in  later  life,  when  com- 
pelled to  make  some  difficult  acquisition  or  investigation,  one  feels 
lonely,  and  pines  for  the  help  of  a  teacher,  or  at  least  a  single  fellow- 
student  But  it  is  utterly  fatal  to  be  merely  passive,  doing  only 
what  is  required,  and  only  because  it  is  required,  or  stirred  simply  by 
passing  emulation;  the  student  must  bring  to  bear  a  determined  will. 
You  can  understand  a  thing  far  more  quickly  and  more  thoroughly, 
if  you  are  really  determined  to  understand  it.  You  can  remember, 
far  more  readily  and  accurately,  what  you  distinctly  intended  to 
remember  when  it  was  first  acquired.  And  nowhere  in  practical  life 
is  there  greater  need  than  the  student  has  of  unconquerable  perse- 
verance.' That  original  and  able  thinker,  Dr.  Tiberius  Gracchus 
Jones,  once  spoke  in  a  sermon,  as  reported  by  a  thoughtful  hearer, 
of  "  the  love  of  completeness  "  as  one  of  our  most  wholesome  pas- 
sions. When  a  young  student  has  fairly  undertaken  to  master  a 
certain  subject,  or  to  perform  any  defined  amount  of  mental  work, 
he  ought  to  feel  a  passionate  desire  to  complete  the  task,  for  the  sake 
of  his  mental  habits,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

Mental  habits  are  intimately  connected  with  bodily  habits.  The 
student  who  thinks  that  mind  is  everything,  and  health  of  body  re- 
quires no  attention,  makes  a  serious  and  often  fatal  mistake.  In 
many  pursuits  one  obtains  bodily  exercise  without  needing  to  think 
of  it;  he  thereby  feels  a  good  appetite,  has  a  healthy  digestion,  and 
is  so  tired  at  night  that  he  sleeps  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  a  stu- 
dent must  think  of  these  things.  A  general  who  attends  only  to 
discipline  and  weapons,  and  cares  nothing  for  the  commissary's  and 
quartermaster's  departments,  will  come  to  grief  in  a  very  short  cam- 
paign; and  so,  sooner  or  later,  with  the  mistaken  student  who  n^- 
lects  bodily  welfare. 

One  great  condition  of  bodily  and  mental  health  is  to  have  regular 
habits,  regular  hours  of  study,  and  regular  seasons  for  sleep,  food, 
exercise  and  recreation.  Wise  plans  must,  of  course,  be  somewhat 
flexible,  but  all  the  variety  necessary  to  our  own  gratification  or  the 
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demands  of  social  life  ought  to  be  kept  as  strictly  as  possible  within 
the  limits  of  a  plan.  A  manufactory  or  railroad  has  no  greater  need 
of  system  than  has  a  student,  if  he  would  reach  the  best  results. 
Gifted  and  undisciplined  youth  is  apt  to  think  otherwise.  "  I  must 
work  when  I  feel  like  it.  I  must  wait  for  the  inspirations  of  genius." 
Well,  genius  is  a  reality.  But  g.enius  that  is  unbridled  and  unbroke, 
that  stands  a  moment  and  nibbles  salt  from  the  hand,  and  then  kicks 
up  iis  heels  and  capers  over  the  pasture,  will  never  do  much  of  the 
world's  work,  never  be  thought  of  much  real  account.  If  you  can- 
not break  in  your  genius,  train  it  to  work  in  harness,  and  steadily  do 
your  bidding,  then  the  probability  is  that  you  have  in  fact  little 
genius  and  less  will.  We  do  not  believe,  as  Carlysle  has  said,  that 
genius  is  nothing  but  "a  boundless  capacity  for  work.*'  It  was  not 
so  with  him,  nor  with  George  EHot,  who  has  spoken  somewhat  to 
the  same  effect.  But  without  this,  genius  is  apt  to  be  useless  to  the 
worli  I,  and  often  worse  than  useless  to  its  possessor. 

Hr.ppy  the  student  who  loves  to  sleep,  provided  always  he  loves 
to  study.  Perhaps  no  delusion  is  more  common  than  the  persuasion 
that  one  shows  talent  by  working  a  great  many  hours  a  day.  You 
do  not  care  how  much  time  the  boot-maker  is  at  it,  the  question  is 
whether  he  makes  you  good  boots.  What  the  world  asks  of  you, 
and  what  conscience  ought  to  ask,  is  that  you  shall  do  thoroughly 
good  work.  A  man  may  dawdle  fourteen  or  even  sixteen  hours  a 
day  over  his  studies,  and  really  accomplish  far  less  than  if  he  had 
spent  ten  hours  in  healthy,  vigorous  and  cheerful  application.  The 
foremost  student  in  early  Christian  history  was  Origen,  who  died 
A.  D.  253,  in  Alexandria.  So  great  was  his  power  of  application 
thai  his  contemporaries  called  him  AdamanHus^  the  man  of  steel. 
A  few  days  ago  we  stumbled  upon  a  passage  in  one  of  his  works  in 
which  he  says  that  the  things  necessary  for  the  body  are  food,  and 
shelter  (both  clothing  and  house),  and  necessary  rest,  and  sleep. 
His  term  for  rest  is  a  striking  Greek  compound,  which  means  rest  at 
intervals.  Surely  the  Adamantine  student  has  touched  the  thing 
with  a  needle.  We  can  no  more  do  all  the  requisite  resting  in  vaca- 
tion or  on  Sunday  than  take  the  requisite  food  or  sleep.  The  rolling 
earth  brings  light  and  darkness  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  we 
who  were  born  to  live  on  it,  should,  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  have 
all  the  sleep  we  need,  and  food  taken  at  regular  times,  in  a  cheerful 
mood  and  without  hurry,  and  one  or  two  seasons  of  vigorous  bodily 
exercise  in  fresh  air,  and  one  or  two  seasons  of  downright  rest  We 
read  last  springy  with  pathetic  and  reverential  interest,  some  frag- 
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ments  of  a  diary  kept  by  a  student  of  Richmond  College,  and  after- 
wards of  our  Southern  Theological  Senninary,  whose  early  death 
had  ended  a  career  of  extraordinary  promise.  Deficient  in  early 
advantages,  fearful  that  the  present  opportunities  might  cease 
through  lack  of  means,  he  undertook  far  more  than  any  student 
should  attempt  in  one  session.  The  diary  shows  him  often  stagger- 
ing under  the  sore  burdens,  sometimes  prostrate  in  sickness,  but 
borne  through  it  all  by  prodigious  force  of  will.  He  thought  this 
necessary,  and  therefore  right  We  honor  the  motive,  but  when 
shall  we  cease  to  deplore  the  mistake? 

Well,  well,  stimulating  appeal  and  solemn  caution  h^ve  to  be  flung 
out  together,  to  be  heeded  by  those  who  will.  Sometimes,  no  doubt, 
one  is  taken  to  heart  by  those  who  specially  need  the  other.  Who 
can  discover  how  that  is  to  be  prevented  ?  J.  A.  B. 

P.  S. — Take  this  as  '*  a  woman's  postscript,'*  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  letter.  Luther  was  fond  of  repeating,  Bene  orasse  est 
bene  studuisse — "He  that  has  prayed  well  has  studied  well."  Is 
this  true  only  of  theological  studies,  and  not  of  mathematics  or 
medicine  ?  A  pendulum  clock  runs  right  only  when  it  stands  exactly 
upright,  so  that  the  pendulum  may  vibrate  freely  according  to  the 
law  of  gravitation.  Even  so,  the  normal  position  of  the  human 
mind  is  taken  in  prayer  to  God.  Coleridge  said  that  prayer  is  the 
noblest  exercise  of  the  human  intellect. — Rev,  /.  A,  Broaddus,  D. 
D.,  in  Religious  Herald, 


The  Deaoon  on  Ohild-Traininc:. 

"I  should  like,"  said  the  deacon,  **to  start  a  new  society;  it 
should  be  called  *^The  Society  to  Prevent  Kindness  to  Children.'  " 

"  Why,  Amos  Goodenough !"  said  his  wife. 

I  think  that  is  as  near  as  I  ever  heard  the  deacon's  wife  come,  in 
public,  dissenting  from  any  opinion  expressed  by  the  deacon.  How 
much  she  may  dissent  in  private,  I  do  not  know.  She  is  an  inde- 
pendent litde  woman,  and  has  a  mind  of  her  own,  and  knows  how  to 
express  it  when  there  is  occasion. 

"I  have  no  doubt,"  continued  the  deacon,  not  replying  to  his 
wife,  and  apparendy  not  hearing  the  interruption,  ''that  in  what  are 
called  the  lower  classes  of  society  children  suffer  very  often  from 
cruelty  and  neglect ;  but  I  am  sure  that  in  the  circles  represented  in 
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this  club  our  children  suffer  a  great  deal  more  from  overcare  and 
mistaken  kindness." 

"Thai's  j est  my  opinion/*  said  Mr.  Hardcap;  **I  often  tell  my 
wife,  *  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,'  but  she  don't  b*lieve  me. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  deacon*  and  hope  Elizy  Ml  take  it  to 
heart/' 

'*  Vou  know,  Mr.  Hardcap/*  said  the  deacon,  "that  the  revisers 
have  discovered  that  that's  a  wrong  translation,  or  a  wrong  reading 
of  that  passage.  They're  going  to  give  us  a  new  reading.  In  the 
new  revision  it's  going  to  read,  *  Spoil  the  rod  and  spare  the  child,' 
and  I  think  myself  that  will  be  a  great  improvement." 

There  wa.s  a  ripple  of  laughter  at  this  new  revision,  which  we  all 
recognized  ^  the  deacon's  own,  all  except  Mr.  Hardcap,  who  did 
not  lessen  the  ripple  by  his  solemfi  protest : 

*' I  don't  b'lieve  in  these  new-fangled  readin's  of  Scripter,"  said 
he;  "I  jest  wish  they  would  leave  it  as  it  is.  I  think  the  Bible  is 
good  enough  jest  as  the  Lord  gave  it  to  us.  I  don't  want  no  im- 
provin/  " 

'*But,  deacon/'  said  Jennie,  *'pray  tell  us  what  you  mean.  Do 
you  realiy  think  we  can  love  our  children  too  much,  or  do  too  much 
for  them  ?^^ 

'*  We  can  make  idob  of  our  children,  certainly,"  said  the  parson. 

'*  No,"  said  the  deacon  ;  "I  don't  believe  we  can.  We  can  love 
God  too  little,  and  truth  and  righteousness  too  little;  but  we  can't 
love  our  children  too  much.  But  we  can  love  them  not  wisely,  and 
can  kill  them  by  mistaken  kindness." 

**  I  remember,"  said  I,  *'  a  case  that  illustrates  that.  I  had  a  friend, 
some  years  ago,  who  had  a  son,  a  little  boy  of  five  or  six  years  old, 
whom  he  idolized.  He  could  not  bear  to  deny  him  anything.  One 
hot  summer  evening  the  family  had  cucumbers  for  tea.  The  boy 
wanted  some.  The  mother  said  no ;  he  appealed  to  his  &ther  ;  the 
father  could  not  bear  to  deny  him ;  the  boy  ate  a  saucer  of  cucum- 
bers, drank  his  usual  glass  of  milk,  was  taken  with  cholera  morbus 
in  the  night,  and  was  dead  in  twenty-four  hours." 

"But  that's  an  extreme  case;  don't  you  think  so?"  said  Mr. 
Grier. 

**  Yes/'  said  the  deacon  ;  "that  is  an  extreme  case.  Most  parents 
look  ahead  as  far  as  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  ;  but  a  great 
many  parents  do  not  look  ahead  much  further.  The  true  secret  of 
child  nurture  is  given  in  the  text,  '  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go/     Look  ahead.     See  what  sort  of  a  man  you  want  your 
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boy  to  be,  and  train  in  him  the  qualities  you  want  in  him  in  his  man- 
hood." 

**  I  wish  you  would  tell  me,"  said  Mr*  Wheaton,  **  how  to  cure  my 
boy  of  being  late  to  breakfast.  He  never  comes  down  till  breakfast 
is  half  over.  I  have  told  him  hundreds  of  times  that  he  never  can 
get  on  unless  he  is  punctual,  but  it  does  not  make  any  difference — 
not  a  bit.*' 

"Suppose  you  had  a  clerk,"  said  the  deacon,  **who  was  regu- 
larly late  to  the  bank,  what  would  you  do  ? 

*'  He  v^ouldn't  nave  the  chance  to  be  late  but  three  times,"  said 
Mr.  Wheaton.  "The  fourth  day,  when  he  came  to  his  desk,  he 
would  find  his  discharge  on  it." 

"Exactly,"  said  the  deacon.  **  And  by  suffering  your  boy  to  be 
regularly  late  to  breakfast,  you  are  preparing  him  to  get  his  discharge 
whenever  he  begins  to  work  where  men  have  to  live  up  to  law  or 
leave.  You  can't  very  well  discharge  your  boy,  but  if  you  carried 
the  same  spirit  into  your  house  that  you  carried  into  your  bank,  you 
would  soon  cure  him  of  his  lateness." 

"  rd  take  that  nonsense  out  of  him  very  soon  if  he  was  my  boy," 
said  Mr.  Hardcap,  **  with  a  good  dose  of  switch,  applied  externally." 

"Do  you  believe,  deacon,"  said  Mrs.  Hardcap,  timidly  and  ap- 
pealmgly,  **  in  whipping  children  for  every  offence?  It  seems  to  me 
very  hard  ;  and  they  are  so  ignorant,  and  we  have  our  faults,  too. 
I  can't  bear  it." 

"  I  should  have  supposed  myself,"  said  the  deacon,  "that  any 
Christian  man  living  in  this  nineteenth  century,  and  possessing  an 
average  degree  of  intelligence,  could  be  able  to  find  some  less  brutal 
and  barbaric  way  of  governing  his  children  than  Hogging  them.  But 
it  seems  that  there  are  some  who  can't.*' 

*•  It  was  Solomon's  way,"  said  Mr.  Hardcap,  doggedly;  "and 
Solomon's  way  is  good  enough  for  me." 

"  I  doubt,"  said  the  deacon,  quietly,  "whether  there  is  any  better 
way  for  a  man  who  has  as  many  wives  and  as  many  children  as  Solo- 
mon had.  He  and  that  old  woman  who  lived  in  the  shoe  were  about 
in  the  same  case."  / 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Jennie,  "that  there  are  different  kinds  of 
rods." 

"  Hickory's  the  best,"  said  Mr.  Hardcap  ;  "  I've  tried  'em  all." 

"  I  don't  see,"  continued  Jennie,  without  heeding  the  interruption, 
"  how  any  child  can  be  governed  without  being  compelled  to  obey, 
and  sometimes  by  fear  of  punishment." 
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The  deacon  nodded  his  head  in  a  sort  of  silent  **  Hear  !  hear!" 

"  But  surely,"  continued  Jennie,  "there  are  other  forms  of  fSsar 
that  will  do  quite  as  well,  and  are  less  brutalizing  than  whipping.  I 
have  iieard  little  Jennie  cry  as  if  her  heart  would  break  because  I 
told  her  she  was  a  naughty  girl.  Indeed,  I  think  she  would  rather 
take  a  whipping  from  any  one  else  than  *  naughty  girl '  from  me." 

"  She  must  be  a  very  sensitive  child,"  said  Mrs.  Grier. 

"  I  think  she  is,"  said  Jennie  ;  **  but  then,  I  very  rarely  say  that 
to  her.     It  is  my  last  resort" 

"That  don't  do  no  good  with  my  boys,"  said  Mr.  Hardcap.  "Tve 
tried  that,  I  have  scolded  *em  from  morning  till  night,  and  it  didn't 
dp  no  good." 

'*And  has  the  whipping  done  them  much  good,  Mr.  Hardcap?" 
inquired  the  deacon. 

**Weil,  no,  deacon,"  said  Mr.  Hardcap;  "to  tell  the  truth,  it 
hasn^t,  and  I  don't  know  what  to  do.     I  am  at  my  wit's  ends." 

"  He  hadn't  far  to  go  to  get  there,"  said  the  deacon's  wife  to  me 
in  a  furtive  whisper. 

*'  I  wish  you  would  expound  your  text  a  little  more  fully,"  said 
the  parson, 

''  Well/'  said  the  deacon,  **  what  I  suppose  the  good  book  means 
is,  that  we  ought  all  to  look  forward,  see  what  we  want  our  children 
to  becomOi  and  train  them  for  that ;  and  we  never  ought  to  allow 
either  their  present  pleasure  or  our  present  pleasure  to  interfere.  For 
instance :  if  my  boy  is  to  be  a  useful  citizen  of  this  grand  Empire 
State,  he  must  learn  to  obey  ;  he  must  be  a  law*abiding  citizen ;  he 
must  know  how  to  have  a  strong  will,  and  yet  yield  it  to  the  will  of 
others.  And  now  is  the  time  for  him  to  learn  that  lesson.  The 
mother  who  lets  her  boy  disobey  because  she  can't  bear  to  compel 
him  to  obey,  is  training  him  to  be  a  law-breaker,  or  at  best,  leaving 
him  to  learn  in  the  office,  or  in  the  counting-room,  or  in  the  school- 
room, of  hard,  unsympathetic  teachers,  what  she  ought  to  have 
taught  him  herself.  So,  again,  I  want  my  boy  to  be  brave,  cour- 
ageous, and  self-denying;  to  be  able  to  bear  all  his  share  of  the  bur- 
dens d(  life,  and  rather  more;  to  be  heroic  whenever  a  chance  of 
heroism  offers  itself,  as  chances  do  to  every  one  sooner  or  later.  But 
if  I  take  all  the  burdens  off  from  him,  throw  on  him  no  responsibili- 
ties, stand  between  him  and  all  disappointments,  cuddle  him  when- 
ever he  is  hurt  in  mind  or  body,  I  am  training  him  to  be  a  coward, 
not  a  hero ;  to  be  a  burden  to  others,  not  to  carry  for  others  their 
burdens.     I  want  my  daughter  to  be  a  good  housekeeper  ;  to  learn 
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how  to  dam  the  stockings  and  to  make  the  beds,  and  to  sweep  and 
dust  the  parlor,  and  to  cook  a  good  break&st  And  I  want  her  not 
only  to  know  how  to  do  it,  but  to  have  a  habit  of  doing  it.  And  I 
would  rather  have  her  practice  with  her  bad  coffee  on  me,  than  prac- 
tice on  her  husband  after  she  gets  married.  A  bad  cup  of  coffee  b  a 
dreadful  interference  with  the  honeymoon.  Look  ahead,  gentlemen, 
look  ahead ;  imagine  your  son  in  business,  and  your  daughter  a 
young  wife  and  mother.  What  sort  of  men  and  women  do  you  want 
them  to  be  2  Get  that  clearly  in  your  mind,  and  make  your  home 
a  training-school  for  that,  and  you'll  do  better  by  your  children  than 
most  of  us  do.  And  Mr.  Hardcap,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  are  really  at  your  wit's  end  about  your  children?*' 

"I  am  that,  deacon,"  said  Mr.  Hardcap. 

**  And  may  I  give  you  a  bit  of  unasked-for  advice?" 

**  I  wish  you  would,  deacon,"  said  Mr.  Hardcap  with  unwonted 
humility.     But,  somehow,  no  one  ever  resents  the  deacon's  advice. 

"  Try  your  wife's  wits  for  a  year." 

Mr.  Hardcap  looked  surprised  at  the  deacon,  and  then  with  a  per- 
plexed expression  from  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows  at  his  wife,  as 
though  it  was  a  new  idea  to  him — and  I  guess  it  was — that  wives 
have  any  wits.  But  Mr.  Hardcap's  is  a  slow-moving  mind,  and  he 
did  not  look  up  soon  enough  to  see  the  quick  glance  of  gratitude 
with  which  poor  Mrs.  Hardcap  expressed  her  thanks  to  the  dea- 
con.— ChrisHan  Advocate. 


History, 

Mold  a  map  of  Charlestown  and  Boston,  showing  Bunker  Hill, 
Breed's  Hill,  ships  in  the  harbor;  throw  up  a  redoubt  on  Breed's 
Hill.  Mark  the  line  of  the  stone  and  rail  fence.  Draw  a  map  show- 
ing Boston,  Charlestown,  Dorchester  Heights,  Cambridge,  the 
British  quarters,  the  American  encampment.  Make  the  scene  as 
real  as  possible.  Who  are  these  men  in  the  redoubt  ?  How  are 
they  dressed?  Tell  me  about  their  equipments?  What  kind  of 
guns  have  they  ?  How  are  these  guns  fired  ?  Did  you  ever  see 
such  a  gun?  Describe  the  soldiers'  ammunition.  How  do  they 
carry  bullets  ?  How  were  the  bullets  made  ?  How  do  they  carry 
powder  ?  How  do  they  load  their  guns  ?  Where  did  these  men 
come  from  ?  Draw  a  map  of  the  places  in  which  they  live.  In 
what  kind  of  houses  do  they  live  ?    Where  do  they  work  ?     Draw 
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one  of  their  houses.  Describe  the  inside  of  the  house.  What  do 
they  learn  ?  Of  what  religion  are  they  ?  How  did  they  j^et  here  ? 
Why  did  they  come?  Have  they  good  reasons  for  coming? 
What  are  they?  Who  are  those  soldiers  landing  on  the  shore? 
How  are  they  dressed?  How  do  they  march  ?  Who  leads  them  ? 
Where  do  they  live  ?  Why  are  they  here  ?  Who  sent  them  ?  Why  ? 
Hadn't  the  king  a  right  to  rule  his  own  country  as  he  pleased? 
Why  not?  Who  are  leading  the  farmers?  Who  is  Prescott? 
Putnam  ?  Warren  ?  Stark  ?  See  the  Americans  as  thoy  hold  their 
guns  steadily  over  the  breastworks  until  the  red  coats  come  within 
eight  rods  ?  Is  it  not  a  terrible  thing  to  kill  men  ?  Are  the  Ameri- 
cans right  in  firing  ?  IVka^  if  they  had  run  f  What  excellent 
reasons  had  they  for  running  ?  What  gave  them  courage  ?  Tell 
all  about  the  battle.  Who  commanded  the  Americans  ?  Who  won  ? 
Why  do  the  Americans  celebrate  the  day  as  if  it  were  a  victory. 

The  questions  suggest  the  line  of  study.  Have  pupils  find  the 
answers  by  reading,  questioning  their  parents  and  friends,  and  by 
pictures  or  relics.  A  library  of  well-selected  books  should  be  in 
every  school-house.  The  city  or  village  library  should  be  used  as 
well  as  each  family  collection.  Supposing  there  are  only  a  few  books, 
or  perhaps  none  at  all.  Then  thie  teacher  must  be  the  history  and 
tell  the  story,  so  that  it  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  hearers.  But 
the  main  point  is  to  arouse  a  genuine  and  enduring  interest  in  read- 
ing history  that  will  project  itself  beyond  the  walls  of  the  school- 
room. Take  time,  let  the  investigation  cover  weeks  if  you  can  keep 
up  the  lEiterest.  First  lead  your  pupils  to  live  upon  the  scene ;  make 
it  so  real  that  they  can  hear  the  guns  as  they  thunder  from  Copp's 
Hill.  Then  cover  the  stage  with  the  actors.  Who  are  they?  How 
do  they  look  ?  Why  are  they  here  ?  Go  with  them  to  their  homes. 
AH  true  history  centres  around  homes.  There  you  find  secret 
springi5  of  action.  What  do  the  people  eat  ?  What  do  they  wear? 
What  do  they  study?  What  believe?  How  came  they  in  these 
homes  ?  Who  are  their  ancestors  ?  Describe  a  New  England 
farm  ?  Compare  it  with  an  English  farm.  From  Bunker  Hill  it  is 
but  a  short  step  back  to  Lexington  and  Concord,  to  the  Tea  Party 
and  Bfision  Massacre ;  then  back  to  early  settlements  ;  to  discoveries 
and  the  Indians;  then  forward  to  the  long  war.  Make  everything 
real.  Form  youthful  ideals  by  leading  to  causes  of  noble  and 
courageous  acts.  The  pupils  get  their  treasures  of  facts  from  all 
quarters,  and  bring  them  into  the  recitation.  Authorities  differ. 
One  hook  makes  many  bigots;  many,  liberals.     When  pupils  see 
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there  is  more  than  one  side  to  a  question,  when  they  see  how 
writers  of  history  differ,  they  will  become  incredulous  of  dogmatic 
statements  ;  they  will  Ibam  that  the  grains  of  truths  in  history  must 
be  found  in  mountains  of  chaff.  The  teacher  sedulously  avoids  dog- 
matic opinions,  listens  to  all,  molds  the  narrations  into  shape,  gives 
them  body  and  connection,  suggests  questions  for  discussion,  holds 
up  really  great  men  and  great  deeds,  is  tolerant  with  enemies,  but 
stamps  on  mean  motives  and  miserable  acts. 

What  an  opportunity  to  teach  language!  A  whole  class  is  eager 
to  talk,  because  it  has  found  something  to  say.  How  easily  language 
mitty  be  molded  under  the  white  heat  of  thinking!  A  year  of  such 
training  will .  banish  incorrect  language  from  the  schoolroom. 
Compare  it  with  the  dreary,  cold  and  dead  parsing  or  analysis,  or 
an  exercise  \n  false  syntax.  When  the  story  is  fully  in  the  pupils' 
minds,  and  they  are  all  anxious  to  tell  it,  give  them  pens  and  paper, 
and  they  will  fill  sheet  after  sheet  with  good  English,  provided  the 
primary  work  has  been  well  done.  *"  But  we  haven't  the  time  to 
spend  on  Bunker  Hill."  **  What  of  the  examination  " — the  exami- 
nation ?  Remain  on  Bunker  Hill  so  long  that  from  the  height  your 
pupils  can  see  with  clear  vision  the  past,  and  that  which  led  to  that 
glorious  morning — and  what  those  brave  acts  did  for  mankind — and 
let  the  examination  take  care  of  itself.  It  will. —  The  Practical 
Teacher, 


First  Tear  in  Arithmetic. 

By  SupL  T.  J.  Mitchell. 
AIMS. 


I.  To  teach  all  the  facts  in  every  number,  from  one  to  ten  inclu- 
sive. 

This  means  to  teach  a  number,  for  example  4,  as  a  whole ;  the 
equal  numbers  in  it,  4-1-2=2  (division);  the  equal  numbers  that 
make  it,  2X2=4  (multiplication);  the  equal  parts  of  it,  %  of  4=2 
(partition);  any  two  equal  or  unequal  numbers  that  may  be  found 
in  it,  4 — 2=2,  or  4 — 1=3  (subtraction);  and  any  two  equal  or  un- 
equal numbers  that  form  it,  2+2=4,  or  3+1=4  (addition). 

n.    To  teach  the  figures  that  represent  the  numbers  taught. 

Pupils  should  not  only  be  able  to  tell  the  nine  digits  and  the  cipher, 
but  should,  also,  be  carefully  taught  to  write  them  upon  their  slates. 
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The  order  of  difficulty  in  writing  figures  has  been  found  to  be  as 
follows:  I,  4,  7,  o,  9,  6,  5,  3.  2,  8.  After  the  Arabic  figures  have 
been  learned,  the  Roman  numerak  to  ten  may  be  taught. 

III.  To  teach  the  use  of  the  signs  +,  — ,  X,  -J-,  and  =. 

At  first,  +  can  be  called  and;  — ,  less;  X,  taken;  -5-,  contains,  or 
tn;  and  =,  ty,  or  are,  according  to  the  sense.  For  example,  let  the 
oral  expression  for  3+1=4  be,  three  and  one  are  four;  for  3 — 2=1, 
three  less  two  is  one;  for  3X2=6,  three  taken  twice  is  six,  or,  three 
twos  are  six  ;  for  4-5-2=2,  four  contains,  or  holds,  two  twice,  or  two 
in  four  twice;  and  for  ^  of  4=2,  one-half  of  four  is  two. 

IV.  To  teath  pupils  to  arrange  work  on  their  slates  both  neatly 
and  quickly. 

Too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  in  training  pupils  to  write  the 
figures  and  signs  taught  upon  their  slates.  The  teacher  should 
never  receive  any  work  that  is  carelessly  done.  Special  lessons  in 
making  figures  and  signs,  and  in  arranging  work  on  the  slate,  should 
be  given. 

STEPS. 

1.  Giving  the  number  in  a  group  of  objects  without  counting,  as, 
how  many  111  do  you  see  ? 

2.  Adding  groups  at  sight  without  counting,  as,  how  many  are  11 
andlU? 

3.  Separating  a  group  into  two  groups,  and  subtracting  each 
from  it,  as  111  into  Hand  1 ;  111  less  1  is  11,  and  111  less  11  is  1. 

4.  Multiplying  groups  of  objects,  as  1111  are  1111. 

5.  Dividing  groups  of  objects,  as,  1111  contains  11  twice. 

6.  Separating  a  group  into  equal  parts,  as  one-third  of  HI  is  1. 

7.  Teaching  the  figures  and  signs. 

METHODS. 

1.  Develop  the  operations  by  means  of  objects. 

2.  Have  what  has  been  done  expressed  with  marks  and  figures. 

3.  Go  through  the  same  operations  with  abstract  numbers. 

4.  Fix  the  operations  by  giving  many  practical  problems. 

5.  Form  tables  illustrating  the  operations  taught ;  for  example, 
the  table  for  four  would  be:  3+1  ;  1+3;  4 — i;  4 — 3;  2+2;  4 — 2; 
4X1;  i)4(;  4-^1;  H  of  4;  2X2;  2)4(;  4-5-2;  >^of  4;  3)4(;  4-^3; 
j4of  4. 
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DIRECTIONS. 

1.  Use  objects  the  children  can  handle. 

2.  Have  a  g^eat  variety  of  objects  on  the  table. 

3.  The  teacher  and  pupils  should  work  together. 
4  Encourage  the  class  to  make  original  examples. 

5.  Allow  beginners  to  use  their  own  language. 

6.  Always  keep  the  pupils  up  to  their  best  efforts. 

CAUTIONS. 

1.  Lead  the  children  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 

2.  Pupils  learn  by  seeing,  doing  and  talking. 

3.  Be  careful  to  teach  numbers,  not  simply  figures. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  discover  every  new  fact  for  themselves. 

5.  The  pupils  should  do  most  of  the  talking. 

6.  Master  each  number  before  passing  to  the  next. 


No  book  is  worth  anything  which  is  not  worth  much ;  nor  is  it 
serviceable  until  it  has  been  read  and  re-read,  and  loved  and  loved 
again ;  and  marked,  so  that  you  can  refer  to  the  passages  you  want 
in  it,  as  the  soldier  can  seize  the  weapon  he  needs  in  an  armory. — 
Ruskin. 


Hygienio  Hints. 

— A  current  of  the  purest  air  from  the  poles  for  half  an  hour  on  a 
person  sleeping,  sitting  still,  or  over- heated,  is  a  thousand-fold  more 
destructive  of  health  and  fatal  to  life  than  the  noisomeness  of  a 
crowded  room  or  vehicle,  or  the  stench  of  a  pig-stye  for  thrice  the 
time. 

— One  of  the  ruling  causes  of  disease  and  premature  death  in 
large  cities  is  found  in  that  exhausting  strain  of  the  mental  energies 
in  the  struggle  for  subsistence — ^a  death -race  for  bread. 

— To  exercise  in  weariness,  increased  by  every  step,  is  not  only  not 
beneficial,  it  is  useless  and  worse  than  useless,  it  is  positively  destruct- 
ive. 

— As  no  good  traveler,  after  having  fed  his  horse,  renews  his  jour- 
ney in  a  trot,  but  with  a  slow  walk,  gradually  increasing  his  pace,  so 
in  getting  up  to  address  an  assembly  for  a  continued  effort,  the  first 
2 
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few  sentences  should  be  uttered  in  a  low,  slow  tone,  gradually 
intensified,  otherwise  the  voice  will  break  down  in  a  very  few  min- 
utes with  coughing  or  hoarseness. 

— A  growing  inability  to  sleep  in  sickness  is  ominous  of  a  fatal 
result ;  in  apparent  health,  it  indicates  the  failure  of  the  mind  and 
madness;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  in  disease  or  dementia,  a  very  slight 
improvement  in  the  sleeping  should  be  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  res- 
toration. 

— Intense  thirst  is  satiated  by  wading  in  water  or  by  keeping  the 
clothing  saturated  with  water,  even  if  it  is  taken  from  the  sea. 

— ^Water  cannot  satisfy  the  thirst  which  attends  cholera,  dysentery, 
diarrhoea,  and  some  other  forms  of  disease  ;  in  &ct,  drinking  cold 
water  seems  to  increase  the  thirst  and  induce  other  disagreeable  sen- 
sations ;  but  this  thirst  will  be  perfectly  and  pleasantly  subdued  by 
eating  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  ice,  swallowing  it  in  as  large 
pieces  as  practicable  and  as  much  as  is  wanted. 

— Inflammations  are  more  safely  and  far  more  agreeably  subdued 
by  the  application  of  warm  water  than  of  cold. 

— Very  excessive  effort  in  a  short  space  of  time,  as  in  running  or 
jumping  a  rope,  etc.,  has  repeatedly  caused  instant  death  by  apo- 
plexy of  the  lungs,  the  exercise  sending  the  blood  there  faster  than 
it  can  be  forwarded  to  the  heart,  and  faster  than  it  can  be  purified  by 
the  more  infrequent  breathing  on  such  occasions. 

— No  disease  ever  comes  without  a  cause  or  without  a  warning, 
hence,  endeavor  to  think  back  for  the  cause,  with  a  view  to  avoid  it 
in  future,  and  on  the  instant  of  any  unpleasant  bodily  sensation, 
cease  eating  until  it  has  disappeared,  at  least  for  twenty-four  hours  ; 
if  still  remaining,  consult  a  physician. 

— The  more  clothes  a  man  wears,  the  more  bed-clothing  he  uses, 
the  closer  he  keeps  his  chamber,  the  closer  he  confines  himself  to 
his  house,  the  more  readily  will  he  take  cold,  as  the  more  a  thriftless 
youth  is  helped  the  less  able  does  he  become  to  help  himself. — Phila- 
delphia Press. 

When  some  one  spoke  to  Dr.  Chalmers  about  the  magnetism  of 
a  certain  preacher,  he  replied :  "  Yes,  but  gravitation  is  better  than 
magnetism."  That  is  true,  for  the  force  of  gravitation  depends  upon 
the  weight  of  the  body  attracting,  and  is  therefore  a  steady  and  en- 
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during  influence.  The  magnetism  will  fail  when  the  preacher  be^ 
comes  rusty  or  demagnetized  through  old  age,  and  will  cease  to  draw. 
But  gravitation  never  fails  ;  for  it  is  founded  on  weight  of  character, 
and  character  remains  in  spite  of  age  and  failing  powers  of  mind  and 
of  body. 


Professional  Supervision. 

A  superintendent  in  the  West  has  a  rather  characteristic  way  of 
exercising  criticism  upon  the  work  of  his  teachers.  He  visits  a  school- 
room, sits  down  in  an  unfrequented  comer  and  carefuUy  observes 
what  is  going  on.  When  he  leaves  he  makes  a  pleasant  remark  to 
the  teacher,  and,  if  the  occasion  seems  to  call  for  it,  also  to  the  pupils. 
Then  he  retires  to  his  office  and  fills  out  a  blank  like  the  one  attached 
below,  keeps  this  on  record,  and  sends  an  exact  copy  to  the  teacher — 
in  closed  envelope,  of  course.  She  there  has  it,  black  on  white,  what 
he  thinks  of  her  work,  of  her  manner  of  teaching  and  managing. 
If  she  takes  exceptions  to  any  of  the  superintendent's  remarks, 
she  meets  him  at  his  office,  and  then  and  there  the  superintendent 
holds  a  "teacher's  meeting"  (a  private  one)  ;  that  is  to  say,  makes 
her  understand  what  her  mistakes  are  by  applying  the  test  of  prin- 
ciples. 

I  full  well  understand  that  this  method  of  criticising  can  be  per- 
verted into  the  most  unpleasant  fault-finding,  just  as  every  other  good 
method  can  be  misapplied.  The  method  is  all  right ;  it  is  only  the  man- 
ner of  applying  it  which  may  or  may  not  make  the  thing  successful. 
If  the  teachers  know  that  their  superior  officer  means  well,  that  he  is 
kindhearted,  and  intends  this  for  their  own  advantage,  as  well  as  for  that 
of  the  schools,  they  will  receive  this  written  criticism  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  offered.  Not  that  he  answers  every  query  found  below 
as  often  as  he  makes  a  visit.  No,  sometimes  he  finds  it  desirable  to 
call  the  teacher's  attention  to  a  very  weak  spot  in  her  management 
or  mode  of  teaching,  and  therefore  dwells  on  this  point,  leaving  the 
other  questions  blank. 

A  teacher  gets,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  about  a  dozen  of  these 
blanks,  partly  or  entirely  filled  out  by  the  superintendent,  and  can 
mark  pretty  accurately  whether  she  is  gaining  in  skill  of  teaching 
and  managing,  or  not.  The  questions  attached  below  are  not  the 
same  as  last  year.  He  changes  them  from  time  to  time^  introducing 
a  new  feature  now  and  then,  dropping  other  points  which  have  found 
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their  way  into  the  comprehension  of  his  corps  of  teachers,   "with 
the  impressibility  of  truth/'  as  Friend  Hailmann  says. 

I  offer  these  questions  to  you  for  publication,  Mr.  Editor ;  they 
seemed  to  me  in  the  highest  degree  suggestive.  Though  you  may 
readily  guess  who  the  superintendent  in  question  is,  please  do  not 
publbh  his  name.  He  is  a  modest  man  and  might  feel  embarrassed 
if  he  sees  his  name  in  print. 

Claribel  D. 

COPY  OF  THE  BLANK. 


H^ard, Grade, Teacher, 

Observations  made  by  the  Superintendent ^  ,  1 88-. 

Answers  : 

1 .  Did  the  teacher  possess  the  undivided  attention  of  h —  pupils  ? 

2.  Was  k —  instruction  interesting  enough  to  secure  attention  ? 

3.  Was  it  objective  ?  did  —  illustrate  it  sufficiently  ? 

4.  Were  the  teacher*s  statements  unquestionable  ? 

5.  Did  they  follow  each  other  in  logical  order  ? 

6.  Was  the  instruction  clear  and  comprehensible  to  all  ? 

7.  Had  it  practical  bearings  upon  actual  conditions  of  life  ? 

8.  Did  it  seem  to  promise  lasting  results? 

9.  Was  the  pupil's  self-activity  called  into  play  ? 

10.  Was  the  teacher's  manner  of  questioning  correct  ? 

11.  Did  —  show  proper  regard  to  the  pupil's  individuality? 

12.  Was  the  object  of  the  lesson  secured  by  practical  application? 

13.  Did  the  teacher  seem  to  have  consulted  the  course  of  study? 

14.  Did  —  seem  to  have  prepared  h — self  for  the  lesson  ? 

15.  Did  —  aid  the  pupils  in  the  development  of  new  ideas? 

16.  Did  —  guide  the  children  in  discovering  their  errors? 

17.  Did  the  pupils  speak  in  complete  sentences? 

18.  Did  it  seem  as  if  the  teacher  asked  the  brighter  pupils  only? 

19.  Was  the  teacher  too  talkative? 

20.  Were  mistakes  in  pronunciation  and  emphasis  left  uncorrected  ? 

21.  Did  the  teacher  always  address  h —  questions  to  the  whole  class? 

22.  Did  —  indulge  in  repeating  the  pupil's  answer  ? 

23.  Did  —  say  or  do  anything  which  pupils  might  have  said  or  done 
themselves? 

24.  Was  the  teacher's  writing  on  the  board  commendable  ? 

25.  Did  the  class  seem  to  make  progress  in  their  studies? 

26.  In  what  branch  of  study  did  the  class  seem  to  be  weak  ? 

27.  Was  order  maintained  by  harsh  treatment  ? 

28.  Did  the  teacher  watch  the  class  steadily  ? 

29.  Did  —  change  h —  position  unnecessarily  ? 
30   Did  I —  ignore  faults  and  irregularities  ? 
31.  Was  the  class  quiet  ?     Diligent  ? 
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32.  How  was  the  order  in  coming  and  going,  and  handling  books  and 
ntensils  ? 

33.  Was  the  teacher  just  in  prabing  ?    Reprimanding? 

34.  Was  —  consistent  in  all  —  actions  ? 

35.  Did  —  practice  self-command  ? 

36.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere?    Temperature? 

Remarks :  — youmai  of  Education, 


Oum  Warmer  and  Ventilator. — It  is  not  generally  known 
that  a  public  room  may  be  equally  heated  by  a  common  stove.  Our 
churches,  courthouse  and  stores  are  all  warmer  near  the  fire  than 
they  are  at  some  distance  from  the  same. 

This,  in  a  crowded  room,  is  a  very  great  inconvenience;  and  when 
changing  one's  place  is  unhandy,  as  it  is  in  church  or  in  school,  it 
is  the  cause  of  much  ill  health. 

We  have  in  our  school -rooms  a  simple  contrivance,  which  almost 
entirely  obviates  the  difficulty.  It  is  an  iron  fender,  made  in  the 
^ape  of  a  stove  drum,  and  mounted  on  legs.  This  drum  is  placed 
around  the  stove,  the  legs  bringing  it  far  enough  from  the  floor  to 
allow  the  heat'  of  the  stpve  to  radiate  under  it,  and  thus  warm  the 
feet;  and  so,  also,  room  is  made  to  regulate  the  damper  and  remove 
the  ashes.  The  *  "jacket"  stands  off  three  inches  (more  or  less) 
from  the  stove,  making  room  for  a  current  of  air  to  pass  up  behind 
it.  This  current  is  rendered  very  hot  and  moves  upward  with  con- 
siderable severity,  so  that,  striking  the  ceiling,  it  re-acts  to  the  floor, 
and  is  spread  with  considerable  uniformity  over  the  room.  As  a 
fender,  the  <lrum  protects  those  near  the  stove  from  excessive  heat, 
and  as  a  ventilator,  it  furnishes  heat  (in  the  way  of  hot  air)  to  all 
parts  alike.  These  fenders  cost  but  little,  look  well,  and  save  their 
value  in  fuel  in  a  year, — EducoHoncU  Caurant, 


A  Word  to  Boya. 

You  are  made  to  be  kind,  boys,  generous,  magnanimous. 

If  there  is  a  boy  in  school  who  has  a  clubfoot,  don't  let  him  know 
you  ever  saw  it. 

If  there  is  a  poor  boy  with  ragged  clothes,  don't  talk  about  rags 
in  his  hearing. 

If  there  is  a  lame  boy,  assign  him  some  part  in  the  game  that 
doesn't  require  running. 
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If  there  is  a  hungry  one»  give  him  part  of  your  dinner. 

If  there  is  a  dull  one,  help  him  learn  his  lesson. 

If  there  is  a  bright  one»  be  not  envious  of  him  ;  for  if  one  boy  is 
proud  of  his  talents,  and  another  is  envious  of  them,  there  are  two 
great  wrongs,  and  no  more  talent  than  before. 

If  a  larger  or  stronger  boy  has  injured  you,  and  is  sorry  for  it,  for- 
give him.  All  the  school  will  show  by  their  countenances  how  much 
better  it  is  than  to  have  a  great  fuss. — Horace  Mann. 


A  man's  labor,  well  applied,  is  always  amply  sufficient  to  provide 
him  during  his  life  with  all  things  needful  to  him,  and  not  only  with 
those,  but  with  many  pleasant  objects  of  luxury,  and  yet,  further,  to 
procure  him  large  intervals  of  healthy  and  serviceable  leisure. — Rus- 
kin, 

A  Silent  Beoitation. 

At  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the  Journal,  I  shall  attempt  an 
account  of  a  method  of  writing  compositions  which  I  have  found  to 
yield  good  results  with  younger  children.  The  plan  has  proven 
especially  useful  in  the  descriptions  of  pictures,  such  as  are  contained 
in  Stickney's  Composition  Book,  No.  i.  It  admits  of  extension  to 
higher  grades  in  narrative  composition,  &c.,  but  after  the  novelty 
has  worn  off,  it  does  not  excite  and  maintain  attention  with  the  older 
as  it  does  with  the  younger  pupils.  In  any  grade,  however,  it  may 
be  used  now  and  then  to  vary  the;  form  of  recitation,  to  rest  a  worn- 
out  teacher,  or  to  educate  a  talkative  one  in  maintaining  silence  her- 
self for  a  half-hour. 

The  accompanying  composition  was  written  by  a  school  of  which 
the  average  age  was  ten  years,  and  the  school  had  just  entered  upon 
the  studies  of  the  fourth  year.  The  proportion  of  boys  to  girls  was 
as  two  to  three,  and  the  school  was  neither  above  nor  below  the  aver- 
age in  intelligence.  In  the  grades  below  they  had  had  some  prac- 
tice in  writing  unconnected  sentences  on  the  pictures  in  their  readers, 
but  never  in  connected  composition. 

The  picture  was  shown  the  children  and  they  were  told  that,  in 
order,  each  pupil  would  be  required  to  go  to  the  blackboard  and 
write  one  or  two  words,  as  they  chose,  or  correct  any  error  that  they 
might  see.  Beginning  at  one  end  of  the  school,  the  first  pupil  wrote 
the  first  word,  the  second  the  second,  and  so  on.     The  corrections 
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were  made  entirdy  by  the  pupils,  the  teacher  remaining  a  silent 
spectator  until  the  close  of  the  composition,  which  occupied  just 
thirty  minutes  in  writing.  As  not  a  word  was  spoken  by  any  pupil, 
no  reason  was  assigned  fpr  a^y  correction.  The  assigning  of  a 
reason  is,  however,  always  done  in  the  dictation  exercises  which  are 
given  twice  a  week  to  the  school. 

Robbie's  Garden. 

[In  this  composition  the  words  in  italics  are  the  ones  corrected  ; 
those  in  parenthesis,  unless  in  italics,  indicate  the  substituted  words. — 
Ed.] 

Here  is  Robbie  in  the  garden  with  his  new  spade  with  which  he  is 
diging  (digging)  up  the  thick  grass  an  (and)  weeds,  for  the  garden 
(grass)  g^ows  very  thick  and  the  weeds  are  growing  around  his 
flowers.  He  thinks  that  his  plants  will  not  grow  in  weeds,  Imi  (and) 
he  is  going  to  dig  them  up  (put  of  the  ground).  He  has  a  sun  hat  on 
his  head,  for  it  is  a  hot  day  and  the  sun  shines  bright  on  Robbie  and 
a  (he)  is  (a)  very  tired  and  sleepy. 

The  above  is  the  composition  ekacdy  as  it  appeared  on  the  board. 
There  are  but  two  misspelled  words.  This .  is  characteristic  of  the 
compositions  written  in  this  way,  as  the  childreil  having  each  only 
one  word  to  write  are  careful  to  write  one  which  they  know  how  to 
spell. 

One  would  suppose  that  this  method  would  produce  great  same- 
ness in  the  different  compositions  as  finally  written  in  the  compo- 
sition-book after  the  co-partnership  composition  had  been  erased. 
On  the  contrary,  the  plan  here  followed  requires  and  excites  such 
activity  of  mind  that  the  variety  is  Surprisingly  great ;  greater  than 
bv  any  of  the  many  other  methods  I  have  pursued.  It  was  devised 
by  me  at  first,  simply  as  an  expedient  to  quiet  a  noisy  school  and  give 
rest  to  a  teacher  in  ill  health.  Iti  extending  it  to  higher  grades,  instead 
of  requiring  the  pupil  to  write  one  word  or  more,  he  is  required  to 
write  a  clause  or  sentence,  and  the  pupil  making  a  correction  may 
give  his  reason,  which  the  pupils  will  accept  or  not  as  they  please  as 
shown  by  the  subsequent  correctioiis.  Here,  of  course,  the  recitation 
is  a  silent  one  only  as  far  as  thp  teacher  is  concerned.  The  remark 
may  be  made  that  the  teacher  might  rest  herself  by  simply  telling 
the  school  to  write  a  composition  on  their  slates.  So  she  could,  but 
the  children  would  rest  themselves  too,  and  while  they  might  be 
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employed,  the  hour,  as  far  as  instruction  is  concerned,  would  be  a 
lost  one.  J.  A.  C. 

Washington's  Bales  of  Oondnct. 

One  of  George  Washington's  early  copy-books  contains  a  list  of 
a  hundred  and  ten  "  Rules  of  Civility  and  Decent  Behavior  in  Com- 
pany and  Conversation."     Here  are  a  few  of  them  : 

*'  Every  action  in  company  ought  to  be  with  some  sign  of  respect 
to  those  present. 

"  When  you  meet  with  one  of  greater  quality  than  yourself,  stop 
and  retire,  especially  if  it  be  at  a  door  or  any  strait  place,  to  give 
way  for  him  to  pass. 

**They  that  are  in  dignity  or  in  office  have  in  all  places  prece- 
dency, but  whilst  they  are  young  they  ought  to  respect  those  that 
are  their  equals  in  birth  or  other  qualities,  though  they  have  no 
public  charge. 

"  Strive  not  with  your  superiors  in  argument,  but  alwa3rs  submit 
your  judgment  to  others  with  modesty. 

**  Be  not  hasty  to  believe  flying  reports  to  the  disparagement  of  any. 

"  Take  all  admonitions  thankfully,  in  what  time  or  place  soever 
given ;  but  afterwards,  not  being  culpable,  take  a  time  or  place  con- 
venient to  let  him  kn6w  it  that  gave  them. 

'* Think  before  you  speak;  pronounce  not  imperfectly,  nor  bring 
out  your  words  too  hastily,  but  orderly  and  distinctly. 

**  Speak  not  evil  of  the  absent,  for  it  is  unjust. 

"  Make  no  show  of  taking  great  delight  in  your  victuals  ;  feed  not 
with  greediness;  cut  your  bread  with  a  knife;  lean  not  on  the  table, 
neither  find  fault  with  what  you  eat. 

*'  Be  not  angry  at  table,  whatever  happens,  and  if  you  have  reason 
to  be  so,  show  it  not ;  put  on  a  cheerful  countenance,  especially  if 
there  be  strangers,  for  good  humor  makes  one  dish  of  meat  a  feast. 

**  Let  your  recreations  be  manful,  not  sinful. 

"  Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  litde  spark  of  celestial 
fire  called  conscience'* 

These  are  not  unwise  rules ;  they  touch  on  things  great  and  small. 
The  difficulty  with  most  boys  would  be  to  follow  a  hundred  and  ten 
of  them.  They  serve,  however,  to  show  what  >vas  the  standard  of 
good  manners  and  morals  among  those  who  had  the  training  of 
George  Washington. — From  "  George  Washing  ion,*'  by  Horace  £. 
Scudder^  in  St.  Nicholas  for  February. 
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Points  for  Teachers. 

[This  article  was  written  in  reference  to  college  students  engaged 
m  biological  work,  but  the  method  suggested  may  be  much  more 
extensively  employed  and  is,  indeed,  the  true  method  wherever  it 
can  be  applied. — EdJ 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  is  not  dealing  with  school-boys, 
but  with  young  men  who,  if  they  are  as  ignorant  of  biology  as 
schobl.-boys,  have,  however,  learned  other  things,  and  whose  devel- 
opment, obtained  from  studies  at  school,  so  far  from  making  them 
better  able,  has,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  made  them  only  the  less  fit 
to  take  up  biological  studies.  If  they  have  much  to  learn  they  have 
also  something  to  unlearn.  They  Have  been  taught  to  rush  at  a  fact 
as  a  bull  rushes  at  a  red  rag — for  the  purpose  of  tossing  it  away 
immediately.  The  position  of  the  instructor  is  not  an  easy  one. 
He  is  under  constant  restraint,  as  he  must  not  tell  the  student,  but 
must,  if  possible,  make  the  student  tell  him  the  structure  of  what 
lies  before  him.  He  is  in  the  position  of  a  boxing- master,  who 
might  easily  floor  his  pupil  by  a  single  blow,  but  who  must,  by  the 
exertion  of  great  prudence  and  skill,  contrive  to  let  the  pupil  hit 
him.  By  a  judicious  series  of  questions,  suggestions  of  possibilities 
or  alternatives,  the  student  may  be  kept  in  the  right  track  and  yet 
do  all  the  work  of  advancing  toward  the  truth  himself.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  an  instructor  let  a  student,  who  is  a  beginner, 
discover  what  his  own  views  are  about  any  point  to  be  studied. 
Although  they  may  be  wretched  observers  of  natural  objects,  it  does 
not  follow  that  students  are  not  good  judges  of  human  nature. 
Without  any  instruction  they  manage  to  become  adepts  in  that  direct 
tion.  They  often  hope,  by  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  detecting 
allusions  to  what  they  are  studying,  in  remarks  carelessly  made  by 
the  instructor,  to  find  out  what  his  pet  ideas  and  theories  are.  And 
where  is  the  instructor  who  is  not  pleased  to  find  his  own  favorite 
opinions  ardently  and,  as  it  seems,  independently  indorsed  even  by  a 
student? — From  ^^ Biological  Teaching  in  Colleges y  by  Professor 
JV.  G.  parlow,  in  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  March, 


In  the  teaching  of  algebra  we  have  found  that  there  are  few  diffi- 
culties that  give  more  trouble  to  the  student  than  that  of  forming  the 
equations  from  what^  is  known  as  the  "  reading  questions."   We  have 
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found  it  valuable  practice  to  construct  questions  while  in  class,  em* 
bracing  the  principles  of  the  day's  lesson,  and  have  the  students 
formulate  the  equations.  Frequently  we  have  spent  a  whole  reci- 
tation period  in  this  manner  without  attempting  to  solve  a  single 
equation,  and  have  found  ourselves  amply  repaid  in  the  brightening 
faces  that  showed  the  new  light  that  was  breaking  through. — Educa^ 
Hanal  News, 


EDITORIAL  FABAORAPHS. 

We  surrender  much  of  our  space  this  month  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Superin- 
tendents' Conference.  In  spite  of  the  very  severe  weather  quite  a  large  number  were 
in  attendance.  The  meetings  were  interesting,  the  discussions  taking  in  subjects  of 
special  interest  to  the  members.  A  number  of  interesting  and  valuable  addresses 
were  delivered.  Dr.  M.  A.  Newell, of  Baltimore;  General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  of  the 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute ;  Professor  T.  N.  Conrad,  Rev.  W.  B. 
McGilvray,  Hon.  John  A.  Buchanan,  Superintendent  elect,  and  others  delivered  formal 
addresses.  Hoft.  J.  M.  Langston,  lately  elected  principal  of  the  Normal  and  Colle- 
giate Institute  at  Petersburi^,  presented  in  choice  language,  with  gracefjil  oratory,  the 
claims  of  his  institution.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  greeting  many  of  our  friends,  of 
renewing  acquaintances  and  fonning  new  friendships.  Hon.  R.  R.  Farr  made  several 
excellent  addresses  on  points  of  vital  interest  to  the  system,  presenting  his  thoughts 
in  his  usual  cleat  and  forcible  manner.  The  misfortune  of  Rev.  Mr.  McGilvray— a 
stroke  of  paralysis  while  delivering  an  address — threw  a  shade  of  sadness  over  the 
meeting  and  aroused  the  warm  sympathy  of  all  present.  The  next  meeting  nill  be 
held  in  May,  1887. 


The  Boanoke  Normal. 

The  Roanke  Normal  Institute  was  held  at  Poague*s  Mill,  in  Roanoke  county,  V&., 
beginning  the  17th  of  August  and  lasting  one  month.  It  was  conducted  by  Prof. 
Wm.  M.  Graybill,  assisted  by  Messrs.  A.  A.  Cannaday  and  J.  E.  Ktttinger.  Lec- 
tures were  also  delivered  by  Prof.  F.  V.  N.  Pointer,  of  Roanoke  College,  and  J.  B. 
Greever,  of  Rural  Retreat  Academy.  There  were  fifty-two  in  attendance,  almost  all 
of  them  remaining  to  the  close  of  the  Normal.  A  number  of  these  are  now  team- 
ing in  the  county,  and  are  among  our  best  teachers. 

The  following  resolutions,  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  term,  speak  the  sentiments  of 
the  Normalites : 

Resolved^  That  we,  the  members  of  Roanoke  Normal,  have  been  greatly  benefited 
by  our  attendance  at  this  Normal  Institute,  and  will  in  future  attend  the  Normab  <d 
the  State. 

Resohedy  That  we  express  our  thanks  to  our  County  Superintendent,  Mr.  M.  P. 
Frantz,  for  his  interest,  and  to  Profs.  Graybill,  Cannaday,  and  Ktttinger  for  their 
earnest,  faithful,  and  efficient  instruction. 

Rtsotved^  That  those  of  us  who  have  attended  other  Normals  believe  the  tostiiic- 
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lion  at  this  Institute  to  be  the  most  practicAl,  thorough,  and  comprehensiYe  we  have 
ever  received.  Miss  Bettie  Urqnhart,  one  of  CampbelPs  best  teachers,  on  her  way 
from  Marion  State  Nonnal,  stopped  a  week  with  us,  and  gave  some  instructive  talks 
on  the  Phonic  elements.  We  hope  to  have  another  Institute  in  the  summed  of  1886, 
as  we  believe  this,  the  first  session  of  the  Roanoke  Normal,  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  our  schools. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  at  the  Roanoke  County  Teachers'  Meeting, 
and  speak  for  themselves : 

We,  the  public  school  teachers  of  Roanoke  county,  at  our  February  monthly  meet- 
ing, having  under  our  consideration  *<  School  Legislation,"  desire  to  submit  to  our 
law-making  body  the  following  legislation,  which,  in  our  opinion,  would  make  our, 
free  school  system  much  more  efiicient. 

1.  School  trustees  should  be  paid  a  small  salary,  and  then  be  required  to  visit  the 
schools. 

2.  School  superintendents  should  be  bonded  officers  and  be  made  the  treasurers  of 
the  school  funds,  receiving  and  paying  out  the  same ;  receivmg  (herefor  the  same 
commissions  as  are  now  paid  the  county  treasurers  for  disbursing  the  State  funds,  thus 
increasing  the  salary  of  a  poorly-paid  officer  with  very  little  additional  expense  to  the 
schools. 

3.  That  the  law  which  forbids  the  holding  of  County  Institutes  should  be  re- 
pealed. 

4.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  be  required  to  provide  a  uniform  set  of 
text-books  for  the  entire  State,  to  be  continued  not  less  than  ten  years. 

5.  That  a  primary  work  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  and  the  injurious  effect  of 
liquor  and  tobacco  updn  the  human  system  should  be  added  to  our  Hat  of  text-books. 

M.  P.  F. 


Literary  Notes. 

D.  C.  Heath  k  Co.,  are  about  to  add  to  their  series  of  «  Educational  Classics '' 
The  Ltvana;  or,  T%e  Doctrine  of  Education,  A.  translation  from  Jean  Paul 
Frederich  Richter.  They  add  this  volume  to  the  series>in  the  belief  that  it  will  tend 
to  ameliorate  that  department  of  education  which  is  most  neglected  and^  yet  needs 
most  care — home  training.     Among  other  topics  it  treats  of — 

The  Importance  of  Education ;  The  Spirit  and  Principle  of  Education ;  To  Dis- 
cover and  to  Appreciate  the  Individuality  of  the  Ideal  Man ;  Religious  Education ; 
The  Banning  of  Education ;  The  Joyousness  of  Children ;  Games  of  Children ; 
Music ;  Commands,  Prohibitions,  Punishments ;  Physical  Education  ;  Female  Edu- 
cation ;  The  Moral  Education  of  Boys ;  Development  of  the  Desire  for  Intellectual 
Progress;  Speech  and  Writing;  Attention  and  the  Power  of  Adaptive  Combination; 
Development  of  Wit ;  Development  of  Reflection ;  Abstraction  and  Self-Knowledge, 
together  with  an  extra  paragraph  on  the  powers  of  Action  and  Business ;  On  the 
Education  of  the  Recollection — not  of  the  Memory ;  Development  of  the  Sense  of 
Beauty ;  Classical  Education. 

Educators  are  sure  to  be  interested  in  a  book  sooii  to  be  published  by  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  in  their  series  of  <'  Educational  Classics."    It  is  a  translation  of  Dr.  Ptiul 
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Radestock's  IMi/  and  its  Importance  on  Education,    Dr.  G.  Stanlejr  Hall,  of  J<>fai» 
Hopkins  UoiTersity,  writes  an  introduction  to  the  book. 

A  study  of  the  book  will  impress  one  anew  with  the  fact  that  all  true  edncatioo 
is  but  a  building  up  of  habits ;  and  that,  in  order  to  have  the  building  strong  and 
beautiful,  both  physical  and  psychological  laws  should  be  obseryed.  Normal  School 
students  especially  will,  on  reading  this  book,  find  themselves  confronted  by  some  of 
the  most  fascinating  phenomena  of  mental  science,  and  will  feel  with  renewed  vigor 
what  a  responsible  thing  is  the  training  of  the  human  soul  from  the  first  faint  dawa 
of  the  intellect  and  will  to  the  full  glory  of  manly  and  womanly  hearts  and  minds. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  announce  for  publication,  beginning  with  February' 
a  new  monthly  periodical,  to  be  known  as  "  T^c  CstiMcn.*J  It  wilJ  be  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  questions  of  popular  interest  relating  to  citizenship  and  government, 
and  will  be  edited  by  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics.  Hie  subscrip- 
tion price  will  be  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  year.  Specimen  numbers  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  upon  application. 

— Messrs.  Ginn  &.  Co.,  Boston,  announce  for  early  publication  Greek  Inflection  by 
B.  F.  Harding,  A.  M.;  Halsey's  Etymology  of  Latin  and  Greek;  Kendrick's  CreA 
at  Sight;  Keep's  Essential  Uses  of  the  Moods  ;  Seymour's  Homeric  Langn^e  and 
Verse;  Veazie's  Music  Primer,  by  G.  A.  Veazie,  Jr.;  The  Idigveda,  the  Oldest 
Literature  of  the  Indians,  by  Adolf  Kaegi,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Zarich. 

— Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  recently  issued  The  Story  of  Greece^  by 
Professor  J.  A.  Harrison,  of  Washington  and  Lee  University.  Prc^essor  Harrison's 
scholarship,  and  skill  and  experience  as  a  writer,  have  contributed  to  make  this  an 
exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  volume.  It  forms  volume  I  of  a  series  of  his- 
tories projected  by  this  firm  to  be  called  The  Stories  of  the  Nations, 

— Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  announce  for  early  publication,  Hans  AmUrsen^s 
Fairy  Tales,  edited  for  home  and  school  use  by  J.  H.  Stickney,  in  three  series,  supple- 
mentary to  the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Readers.  Analytical  Geometry,  by  G.  A 
Wentworth;  the  aim  of  which  is  to  present  the  elementary  parts  of  the  subject  in 
the  b^t  form  for  class-room  use. 


The  Magazines. 

8T.  NI0H0LA8  fbr  Maroh.— Contents :  Frontlq>l60<>,  *<  Mftdune  L«  Bmn'f  Portrait  of  HerMlf.*' 
Storias  of  Art  and  Artiits,  French  Painters,  Clara  Brskine  Clement ;  An  Szplanation.  verses ;  Uttis 
Lord  Fttantleroy,  obapter  Y,  illnstrated,  Frances  Hodgson  Bnmett;  New  Bits  of  Talk  for  Tooag 
Folk,  '*  Tit  for  Tat,'*  Helen  Jackson  (H.  H.) ;  The  Great  Snowball  Flaht ;  An  Brrand,  Tersef:  Savafs 
and  OowardW,  ftill-page  illnstratton ;  **  The  Wolves  and  the  Roebnck  ;**  Taking  Baby's  Picture,  Tenas; 
Personally  Condncted,  Vl,  In  Florence  and  Venice,  ten  illustrations,  Frank  R,  StodKton ;  Pane-Pie* 
tores,  verses;  St.  Nicholas  Dog  Stories,  illustrated— 1.  Oipsey,  II.  Carlo,  lU.  **  Bob,'*  IT,  The  Honest 
Pogof  Ferentino,  T.  Mr.  Irrlng's  Collie,  YL  Why  Mijor  Went  to  Cbnrch.  YII.  A  MoneTed  Dog, 
Yin.  Dogs  as  Newspaper  Carriers,  IX.  My  Dog  Pido,  verses;  '*Not  handsome,  perhaM.  bat  veiy 

Syllsh  r*  picture ;  George  Washington,  chaps.  YII,  YIII.  IX,  illustrated,  Horace  B.  ScdBder;  The 
ew  Hat  and  Mnff,  verses ;  Wonders  of  the  Alphabet,  illnstrated.  First  Paper ;  Quaker  Esther's  Bids; 
Among  the  La w>Makers,  concluded;  Minnte  Sketches,  a  page  of  pictures;  The  Brownies'  Oticosi 
poem,  three  illnstrations.  Palmer  Cos :  Jack-in-the  Pulpit,  illnstrated ;  Bditorial  Notes ;  The  Letter* 
ta,  illustrated ;  The  Agassis  Association ;  The  Elddle-Bok,  iUnstrated. 
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THB  ATLAHTIO  MONTHLY  fi>r  M arch^-Oootente :  A  Brother  to  Druoos  ;  01a«lc  and  Romuitic, 
F  H.  Hedge:  A  Salutation.  Loniaer Imogen  Guiney;  Americana,  Joetin  winior;  The  Prinoeai  Oaea- 
maaelraa,  Book  Third,  XXII-XXI V,  Henry  Jamee ;  The  United  States  after  the  Bevolntionary  War, 
John  Ftoke;  Eliaha  Mulford,  H.  E.  8oad«1er;  Ere't  D^nphter,  Andrew  Hedbrooke;  The  New  Port- 
folio, two  "  Occasional"  poems,  with  an  introduction,  Olirer  Wendell  Holmes ;  On  the  Present  Ccmdt- 
tioo  and  Prospects  of  Arehitectnre,  Henry  Van  Bmnt:  Grant,  T.  W.  HIgginson  'In  the  Olouds,  Y-YII, 
<3barles  Kgbert  Oraddock ;  A  StiakesperUn  Scholar  ;  ueneral  J.  B.  B.  Stuart;  Folk  Tales  ;  Tennyson, 
tlM  CooserratlTe;  The  GontriLntors*  Glob :  Books  of  the  Mouth. 

UPPINGOTr'S  MAGAZINE  for  March.-Oontento :  Taken  by  Siege,  chaps.  lY,  Y ;  Killdee,  John 
B.  Tabb ;  8ong-G«mes  and  MTth-Dramas  at  Washington,  W.  H  Baboock ;  A  Bachelor's  Blunder,  chaps 
IX-XII.  W.  B  Norrls;  The  March  Wind,  F.  D.  Sherman ;  The  American  Play,  Laurence  Button  ;  As 
I  came  down  from  Lebanon,  Clinton  Scollard ;  Perchance  to  Dream,  Brander  Matthews  ;  The  One 
Piooeer  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Bandle  Holme;  Silence,  Helen  Gr^  Cone;  Our  Monthly  Gossip^Is  New 
York  our  Literary  Capital  f  W.  H.  B. ;  A  New  Society  wanted,  H.  B.  W. ;  On  a  Text  from  Mr.  Howells, 
A.  W.  B.;  Co-operation  in  Little  Thlugs,  L  S.  H. 

POPULAR  SCIENCB  MONTHLY  for  March  —Contents :  Biological  Teaching  in  Colleges,  by  Prof. 
W.  6.  i^arlow;  Discrimination  in  Railway  Bates,  II;  A  Thinking  Machine,  by  Grant  Allen ;  Health 
and  Sex  in  Higher  Kdncatlon,  by  John  Dewey,  Ph.  U. ;  Proem  to  Genesis :  A  Reply  to  Professor  Hux- 
ley, by  H  ill  iam  B.  Gladstone ;  Animal  Weath<>r-Lore ;  Japaoese  House  Bcildlng,  Illustrated;  The 
Influence  of  Inventions  upon  CiTilization ;  Colorado  as  a  Winter  Sanitarium ;  Durability  of  Resinous 
Woods;  Infkncy  in  the  City ;  Arbor-Day:  Sketch  of  Sir  John  Ben  net  Laws,  with  portrait;  Editor's 
Table:  A  Case  in  Moral  Education— Stability  in  Systems  of  Thought;  Literary  Notices;  Popular 
Biiwellany ;  Notes. 

THE  CENTURY  for  March  —In  the  frontlspieoe  of  the  March  Century  there  is  a  reminder  that 
Spain  has  been  astonishingly  Quiet  since  the  death  of  the  young  king.  **Emilio  Castellar,  the  Ora- 
tor,**—whose  sti iking  personality  Is  reTeal(«d  in  the  portrait— has  b<-en  a  figure  in  every  political  agl- 
tatioo  since  the  abdication  of  Isabella  II,  the  mother  of  the  late  king. 

In  '*  Italy  from  a  Tricyc*e,*'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Pennell  begin  a  noTel  pen  and  pictorial  account  of 
a  trip  fttnn  Florence  to  Borne,  in  a  manner  of  trMvel  and  deetinption  peculiarly  their  own.  Sx-Mln- 
ister  Benjamin  writM  of  **  Mountaineering  in  Persia"  as  exp-rienced  during  a  summer  trip  in  the 
Elbors  mountains  *'  for  hf^alth  and  trout" 

Mrs.  Schuyler  Yan  Renssalaer  contributes  a  second  paper  on  **  City  Dwellinos." 

Air.  Howells,  in  the  second  part  of  his  new  novel  "  The  Minister'^  Charge,'^treato  Lemuel  Barker 
to  an  arrest  and  imprisdi.nient  on  a  folse  charge,  which  brings  the  reader  in  contact  with  phases  of  city 
life  not  prerionsly  treated  by  the  author. 

This  month's  war  article  is  by  General  Don  Carlos  Bnell,  who,  in  '*  Shiloh  Reriewed."  assalln  Gen- 
eral  Grant's  paper  of  a  year  ago.  and  alM>  takes  issun  with  General  Sherman.  In  "  Memoranda  on 
theClTil  War"  additions  t>.  the  interesting  Confederate  '*  ControTersles  in  Regard  to  Shiloh"  are 
made  by  Colonels  S.  H.  Lockett  and  Alex.  ft.  Chlsolm.  Major  W.  B.  Powell  makes  a  claim  'or  **  The 
Fourth  Regular  Infhntry  at  Gaines's  Mill;"  and  General  Longstreet  correcU  the  statement  in  his 
February  paper,  as  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  his  corps  on  the  field  of  the  second  Bull  Run. 

A  remarkably  clear  and  interesting  statement  Hf  <*  The  Strength  and  Weakness  of  Socialism,"  con- 
sidered from  the  stondpoint  of  the  social  ngitators,  and  also  from  that  of  oonsenrative  reformers,  is 
made  by  Dr.  Washington  Gladden. 

The  February  number  of  EDUCATION  is  the  first  issue  under  the  new  management.  This  maga* 
zioe,  which  1*  now  in  its  sixth  y<  ar,  has  heretofore  been  published  by  the  N.  E.  Publishing  Compsny 
as  a  Bimonthly,  philosophical  in  iU  character.  It  has  been  purchased  bv  William  A.  Mowry,  Ph.  D., 
I^e  editor  of  The  N.  E.  Journal  of  Edncation,  who  will  edit  and  publish  it  as  a  popular  monthly  edu- 
cational magazine 

The  present  number  presentu  itself  In  a  new  dress  with  new  cover,  and  altogether  has  a  very  at- 
tractive appearance.  The  contents  are  varied  and  valuable  The  opening  article,  withja  good  picture  of 
Daniel  Webster,  taken  three  months  before  his  death,  ss  a  frontispiece,  is  entitledJDanlel  Webster  as  a 
Schoolmaster,  by  Elizabeth  Porter  Gould.  This  is  followed  by  Overwork  in  Schools,  by  John  D.  Phil- 
brick,  LL.  D.:  Education  In  Home,  by  L.  R.  Klemm,  Ph.  D.;  The  Relations  of  Biography  with  His- 
tory, by  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Ph.  D  ;  Gen.  Grant,  by  Gen.  L.  J.  Jennings,  England;  The  Problem  of 
Woman's  Edncation.  by  Nioolo  D'Alfonso,  translated  by  Tietoria  Chamberlin ;  The  King's  English 
at  Home  and  at  School,  by  J.  H.  May;  Can  College  Graduates  succeed  in  Business?  editorial  with 
various  other  editorial  articles.  Notes  'and  Comments,  and  Among  the  Rooks. 

Published  by  William  A.  Mowry,  8  Somerset  street,  Boston.  Price,  |8  a  year. 

THE  SOUTHERN  BIYOUAC,  for  March,  contains  a  fac  simile  reproduction  of  a  letter  from  Thomas 
JeffMreon  relating  to  the  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  '98.  In  the  same  article  is  given  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  offloial  copy  of  these  resolutions  as  adopted  by  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  which  copy 
differs  in  many  particulars  frt>m  the  usually  accepted  version. 

it  h4s  also  a  paper  descriptive  of  tbe  Teche  (La.)  Country  Fifty  Years  Ago. 

Paul  B.  Hayne  gives  an  account  of  the  defense  of  Fort  Waffber,  in  Charieston  Harbor.  His  de- 
scription of  the  desperate  assault  made  by  the  Federal  troops  under  Col.  Shaw,  and  its  repulse.  Is  very 
graphic 

R.  M.  Kelly  hss  an  interesting  sketch  of  John  Williamson,  Botanist  and  Artist,  with  numerous 
illostratlons. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

a,  R.  FARR^  Superintendent  Public  Instructum^  Editor. 

\Th»  Joumud  it  ttnt  to  every  Omntif  SitperiniendeiU  and  DiiMct  dcrib,  and  trntut  be  car^/mOff 
preeeroed  by  them  at  pmblie  propertif  attd  transmitted  to  their  tueceaton  in  qfiee.  | 

Fifteenth  Annnal  Beport. 

We  are  gratified  to  state  that  this  report  is  at  last  out  and  that  it  is 
being  sent  to  school  officers  and  others  as  rapidly  as  possible 
We  think  that  when  school  officers  examine  it,  especially  the  sum- 
maries and  analysis  of  school  census,  they  will  be  satisfied  that  their 
labor  was  not  in  vain,  and  that  no  useless  questions  were  asked  in  the 
census  blanks.  To  economize  time  we  were  compelled  to  publish 
the  report  in  three  parts,  but  we  give  a  complete  index  whidi 
removes  all  confiision  on  that  account 


Summer  Institntes. 


There  will  be  nineteen  hundred  dollars  of  Peabody  money  to  be 
expended  in  this  work  in  the  State  the  coming  summer,  and  we  pre- 
sume that  Dr.  J.  L.  Buchanan  will  make  arrangements  for  institutes 
immediately  upon  assuming  the  duties  of  this  office.  Teachers  are 
advised  to  make  their  arrangements  in  time  to  attend  the  institutes. 


The  Summer  Normal  at  Farmville. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  publish  the  following  circular  from  Dr. 
Ruffiier,  and  call  the  especial  attention  of  school  officers  and  lady 
teachers  to  its  importance.  In  our  judgment  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
opportunities  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  any  of  the  teachers  of 
the  State  to  acquire  thorough  and  systematic  drill  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing, and  we  regret  deeply  that  so  few  can  enjoy  its  advantages,  and 
that  the  session  is  not  longer.  This  Summer  Normal  is  far  superior  to 
any  of  the  usual  Summer  Institutes  that  are  held,  from  the  fact  that 
it  will  be  conducted  in  one  of  the  permanent  institutions  of  the 
State,  which  is  identified  with  our  great  public  free  school  system, 
and  is  charged  with  the  responsible  task  of  furnishing  the  hig^kesi 
grade  of  teachers  for  the  same — by  a  corps  of  thorough  normal  teach- 
ers, second  to  none  in  the  country,  under  the  direction  of  the  able 
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Principal,  who,  by  his  long  and  intimate  connection  with  our  public 
schools,  knows  so  well  what  the  teacher  requires. 
,  We  expect  the  Superintendents  to  give  this  matter  their  immediate 
aitentiony  and  that  they  will  take  pride  in  having  their  respective 
counties  and  cities  represented.  One  month  at  Farmville — from 
the  fact  of  the  school  being  already  organized,  the  equipments  of 
the  institution,  the  ability  of  the  teachers,  and  the  class  of  instruction 
furnished — is  equivalent  to  two  months  of  any  ordinary  Summer 
Normal.  The  tuition  and  all  school  facilities  are  free,  and  board  and 
washing,  as  stated  in  the  circular,  but  $12,  thus  furnishing  the 
cheapest  Institute  that  has  ever  been  offered  the  teachers,  and  putting 
it  within  ihe  reach  of  all  who  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  enrolled 
as  members. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Farmville  is  doing  a  great  work, 
making  thorough  teachers,  but  we  believe  the  Summer  Normal  School 
will  prove  its  greatest  success. 

We  see  no  reason  why  the  certificate  of  the  Principal  and  Faculty 
of  the  school,  showing  the  attendance  and  proficiency  of  teachers, 
should  not  be  taken  by  the  Superintendents  in  lieu  of  additional 
examination,  and  a  license  to  teach  in  the  public  school  issued  in 
conformity  therewith. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  if  the  matter  is  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  successor  (Dr.  Buchanan)  he  will  so  instruct. 

We  again  urge  school  officers,  and  especially  the  Superintendents, 
to  give  this  matter  their  immediate  attention. 


Sommer  Nonnal  Sohool  at  FamiTilley  Virginia. 

A  Normal  Institute  for  the  benefit  of  public  school  female  teach- 
ers will  be  held  in  the  buildings  and  conducted  by  the  teachers 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Farmville,  Virginia,  beginning  Mon- 
day, June  7th,  1886,  and  continuing  four  weeks.  The  number  of 
teachers  received  cannot  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight, 
owing  to  our  unsuitable  school-room  accommodations.  All  teachers 
who  have  taught  in  the  public  schools  in  the  past  year,  and  who 
expect  to  teach  next  year,  are  ejigible  to  places  in  this  institute  free  of 
charge.  The  applicants,  as  to  number  and  locality,  will  be  received 
according  to  the  rule  prescribed  by  the  law  in  respect  to  the  regular 
students  of  the  school,  that  is,  one  from  every  county,  one  from 
every  city  of  over  5,000  inhabitants,  and  in  cases  where  the  county 
or  the  city  sends  more  than  one  member  to  the  House  of  Delegates, 
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applicants  will  be  received  up  to  the  number  of  such  members. 
Should  all  be  represented,,  we  would  have  just  the  number — one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight.  The  applicants  thus  representing  their  coun- 
ties and  cities  will  have  the  preference  over  all  others,  provided  they 
make  application  before  May  isL  If  by  this  date  it  should  appear 
that  certain  counties  are  not  to  be  represented,  or  are  to  be  represented 
only  in  part,  then  substitutes  will  be  received  from  other  counties  in 
fair  proportion  until  the  maximum  number  be  reached. 

INSTRUCTION. 

All  the  teachers  belonging  to  the  Normal  School  will  give  instruc- 
tion in  their  respective  branches  according  to  courses  prepared 
specially  for  the  occasion.  The  whole  cast  of  the  course  will  be 
professional,  that  is,  it  will  have  direct  reference  to  the  principles  and 
practice  of  primary  school  work.  There  will  be  no  foreign  matter 
introduced.  The  principles  and  methods  of  instruction  in  arith- 
metic, grammar,  geography,  elocution,  literature,  penmanship, 
geometry,  drawing,  reading,  vocal  music,  and  natural  science  will 
form  the  substance  of  the  course.  Instruction  will  also  be  given  in 
calisthenics. 

Primary  methods  will  be  illustrated  daily  in  the  presence  of  the 
Institute  by  the  model  school^  in  which  the  most  modem  and 
improved  methods  of  instruction  are  practised. 

As  the  course  of  instruction  will  be  complete  and  harmonious,  but 
necessarily  concise,  it  is  important  that  every  teacher  who  comes 
Shall  be  present  at  every  exercise  from  first  to  last ;  and  in  making 
up  the  roll  preference  will  be  given  to  sucb  applicants  as  promise  in 
their  application  to  be  thus  regular  and  punctual.  All  who  come 
will  be  expected  to  take  the  regular  course,  and  to  give  themselves 
earnestly  to  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  object  of  the  instructors  will  be  to  make  every  lesson  tell  ui>on 
the  future  usefulness  of  the  teachers  assembled,  and  of  course  will 
prefer  to  have  such  persons  come  as  are  seriously  bent  on  their  own 
professional  improvement.  It  will  be  expected  that  the  county  super- 
intendents of  schools  will  advise  us  on  this  point. 

BOARDING. 

About  forty  boarders  can  be  accommodated  in  the  school  building 
at  $12  for  the  term  of  four  weeks,  including  washing.  Pleasant  board- 
ing can  be  had  also  in  families  near  by,  at  about  the  same  rates  or  a 
little  higher.  On  this  point,  applicants  are  referred  to  Judge  A.  D. 
Watkins,  Farmville,  Va.,  who  will  give  them  information. 
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BOOKS. 

The  only  books  that  need  be  brought  are  a  complete  arithmetic 
and  a  volume  of  poetry  by  some  standard  author^  such  as  Longfellow, 
Tennyson,  or  Scott. 

The  Norfolk  and  Western  railroad  will  carry  the  teachers  at  two 
cents  a  mile,  provided  they  present  a  certificate  to  the  ticket  agent, 
such  as  I  will  furnish  on  application. 

SCHOOL   OFFICERS. 

It  is,  of  course,  expected  that  school  officers  will  give  notice  to  all 
the  female  teachers  of  the  holding  of  this  special  Institute.  lam 
aware  that  it  will  come  too  soon  for  many  teachers,  but  no  other 
time  IS  practicable  for  us :  and  the  number  we  can  receive  is  so  small 
that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  full  attendance,  if  the 
notice  be  properly  circulated.  1  am  particularly  anxious  to  have  as 
many  different  counties  represented  as  possible. 

EARLY   NOTICE    . 

should  be  given  of  a  wish  to  come.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to 
applications.  All  teachers  have  the  right  to  apply,  and  on  doing  so 
their  names  will  be  entered  :  but  let  it  be  understood  that  in  respect 
to  all  in  excess  of  the  lawful  representation  from  their  counties  or 
cities,  we  will  use  our  best  judgment  in  duly  apportioning  the  admis- 
sions among  the  counties,  and  in  accepting  those  who  would  be 
most  likely  to  profit  by  their  advantages.  Let  every  application  be 
delivered  here  before  May  ist:  for  at  that  time  the  roll  will  be  made 
out,  and  the  accepted  applicants  be  notified  at  once  so  that  they^ 
may  have  time  to  make  their  final  arrangements  for  coming. 

After  May  ist  additional  names  can  be  entered  only  to  fill  vacancies. 

In  order  to  get  this  matter  promptly  before  the  teachers,  I  would 
thank  superintendents  and  clerks  of  school  boards  to  give  notice  in 
their  local  newspapers,  as  well  as  by  other  means. 

THE   OPENING   EXERCISES 

of  the  Normal  Institute  will  begin  at  2  P.  M..  June  7th.    This  will 
be  after  the  arrival  of  the  trains.     But  all  who  can  should  arrive  on 
Saturday  the  5th,  so  as  to  be  fully  prepared  for  work. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

W.  H.  RuFFNER,  Principal 

Fannville,  P^.,  February  20,  1886. 
8 
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Prooeedings  of  Fourth  Anniial  Oonference  of  Oounty  and  Oity 
SaperinteDdents  and  Frinoipals  of  High  Schools. 

Richmond,  Va.,  February  2,  1886. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  PubKc 
Free  Schools  and  Principals  of  High  Schools  convened  in  Central  Hall  at  12  M. 
this  date,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  R.  R.  Farr,  Superintendent  of  Fublic 
Instruction,  and  ejc  officio  President. 

Opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  William  Jones. 

The  following  officers  were  present:  President,  Hon.  R.  R.  Farr;  Secretary, 
George  W.  Hawxhurst;  Vice-Presidents,  E.  M.  Gamett,  H.  C.  Slaughter,  Rev. 
A.  P.  Funkhouser,  Major  W.  G.  Repass. 

The  following  Superintendents  and  members  answered  to  the  mil-call  (for  con- 
venience, all  who  were  present  at  any  time  during  the  session  are  included  in 
the  list):  General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  O.  G.  Bailey,  T.  E.  Barksdale.  W.  N.  Blow, 
W.  A.  Bowles,  H.  C.  Britton,  Rev.  J.  B.  Bristow.  E.  T.  Broyles,  Major  E.  B.  Branch, 
Rev.  R.  B.  Collier.  Prof.  T.  N.  Conrad,  T.  W.  Crawley,  E  Frank  Crocker,  Rev.  G. 
W.  Dame,  J.  J.  Deyer,  William  Dillard,  G.  F.  Edwards,  A.  J.  Eppes,  L.  U.  Evans, 
Prof.  W.  F.  Fox,  R.  H.  Franklin,  Marshall  Frantz,  H.  N.  Fry,  Rev.  A.  P.  Funk- 
houser, D.  E.  Gardner,  E.  M.  Gamett,  E.  C.  Glass,  C.  F.  Groome,  J.  L.  Hamilton, 
W.  S.  Holland,  E.  B.  Howie,  G.  H.  Hulvey,  W.  F.  Jones,  I.  L.  Jones,  Prof.  George 
E.  Little.  F.  L.  Marshall,  W.  McDaniel,  Prof.  W.  B.  McGilvray,  J.  N.  McMullen, 
O.  B.  Mears,  L.  A.  Michie,  Prof.  E.  Morrisette.  Prof.  M.  A.  Newell,  Dr.  J.  C.  Paris, 
Major  A.  G.  Pendleton,  Colonel  J.  C.  Porter,  B.  G.  Rennolds,  E.  S.  Reeve,  Mayor 
W.  G.  Repass,  E.  S.  Robinson,  H.  S.  Roller,  H.  C.  Slaughter,  John  S.  Spencer,  J. 
P.  Stagg,  Judge  G.  S.  Stevens,  W.  H.  Strother,  C.  W.  Taylor,  H.  T.  Tucker,  Dr. 
J.  D.  Turner,  W.J.  Walton,  G.  W.  Ward,  J.  C.  Weaver,  M.  M.  Wells,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Wilson.  B.  B.  Wright. 

The  following  were,  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  programme  of  work 
for  the  Conference :  Rev.  G.  W.  Dame,  Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser,  J.  L.  Hamilton,  . 
Major  A.  G.  Pendleton,  Major  E.  B.  Branch  Judge  George  S.  Stevens*  F.  L.  Mar- 
shall, W.  H.  Strother,  G.  W.  Ward. 

Rev.  George  W.  Dame  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  the  Committee  on  Schools  of  the  General  Assembly  be,  and 
they  are  hereby,  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Superintendents'  Confer- 
ence as  ex  officio  honorary  members,  and  take  part  in  the  deliberations,  though 
not  to  vote  or  hold  office  therein. 

Adopted. 

President  Farr  stated  that  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  had  kindly  furnished  him  with  a 
number  of  Peabody  medals,  including  one  silver  one.  These  he  proposed  to 
award  to  Superintendents  upon  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  should  be  the 
filing  of  a  certificate  that  they  have  at  least  one  graded  school  of  a  permanent 
character. 

A  discussion  arose  as  to  what  constituted  a  graded  school. 
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Superintendent  Slaughter  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Superintendents  who  have  substantially  complied  with  the 
law  in  their  efforts  to  grade  their  schools  be  allowed  to  compete  for  the  Pea- 
body  medals,  provided  they  have  been  taught  seven  months,  and  are  of  a  per- 
manent character. 

Rev.  George  W.  Dame  offered  the  following:  That  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  to  report  what  amendments  to  the  school  laws  are  necessary  to  make 
them  more  efficient. 

Adopted. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Gardner  the  Conference  took  a  recess  until  8  P.  M. 


NIGHT  SESSION. 

The  Conference  met  at  8.15  P.  M.  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates— Presi- 
dent Farr  in  the  Chair. 

Opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  George  W.  Dame. 

President  Farr  read  a  note  from  the  Governor  expressing  his  regret  that  he 
was  detained,  but  promising  to  be  present  later.  He  regretted  the  Governor's 
absence,  but  was  glad  to  introduce  an  old  friend  of  the  Conference  in  the  person 
of  Professor  M.  A.  Newell,  of  Maryland. 

Professor  Newell  spoke  for  twenty  minutes  in  a  happy  train  of  thought,  com- 
plimenting the  Superintendents  on  their  presence. 

Hon.  John  E.  Massey«  Lieutenant-Governor,  was  next  introduced,  and  spoke 
earnestly  in  favor  of  the  public  free  school  system. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  State  Superintendent  Farr  made  a  few  re- 
marks, commending  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  corps  of  Superintendents  who 
bad  been  under  him.  He  was  willing  that  they  should  be  judged  by  their  fruits, 
and  called  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  system  now  as  compared  with  four 
years  ago,  and  noted  the  progress  made. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser,  Superintendent  of  Rockingham  county,  addressed  the 
Conference  on  subject :  "  A  Child  and  Its  True  Development" 

Professor  Thomas  N.  Conrad,  of  Blacksburg,  next  spoke  on  "  Technical  Edu- 
cation/' 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Marshall,  the  Conference  adjourned  to  meet  to- 
morrow at  10  o'clock  at  Central  Hall. 


SECOND  day—Morning  Session. 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1886. 

Confeosnce  met  in  Central  Hall  with  President  Farr  in  the  chair. 
Prayer  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Dame. 

Minutes  of  previous  day's  session  read  and  approved. 
Superintendent  Funkhouser  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  consider  what  action 
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should  be  taken  in  regard  to  teachers'  institutes,  and  report  by  resolution  or 
otherwise  at  the  night  session. 

Adopted. 

The  Chair  appointed  Superintendents  Funkhouser,  Strother,  and  Franklin. 

STATE  NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 

The  Chair  announced  that  the  question  before  the  Conference  was:  *' Should 
an  appropriation  be  made  for  State  Normal  Institutes  ? " 
This  was  discussed  at  some  length  by  a  number  of  Superintendents. 
Judge  Stevens,  of  Nelson,  offered  the  following : 

Resotved^  That  the  Legislature  be  requested  to  provide  by  law  for  districting 
the  State  into  county- institute  districts,  to  be  composed  of  not  less  than  two 
counties,  nor  more  than  six,  in  which  shall  be  held,  in  one  of  said  counties,  annu- 
ally, one  institute. 

After  some  discussion,  on  motion  of  Superintendent  Funkhouser,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ahiendments  to  the  Laws. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Tucker,  it  was  ordered  that  speeches  on  general 
subjects,  except  the  opening,  be  limited  to  ten  minutes. 

Superintendent  Funkhouser  gave  notice  of  amending  section  2  of  the  Consti- 
tution, in  reference  to  membership,  by  inserting  before  the  first  clause  the  follow- 
ing :  "  All  who  have  or  may  be  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction.'* 

Superintendent  W.  H.  Strother  offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  a  resolution  praying  the 
General  Assembly  to  so  change  the  law  in  regard  to  the  Trustee  Electoral  Board 
4S  to  make  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  a  member  of  the  Board,  or  that  the 
old  Trustee  Electoral  Board  be  re-enacted. 

Referred  to  its  appropriate  committee 

;  Dr.  George  W.  Dame  offered  the  following : 

Resolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  the  free  gift  of  text-books  10 
the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  is  inexpedient,  and  would  subject  the  State  to  a 
waste  more  hurtful  than  the  cost  of  the  books  would  be  to  the  treasury,  and  that 
the  lengthening  of  the  school  session  to  the  amount  of  money  that  the  free  gift 
of  books  would  cost  would  be  a  much  greater  blessing  to  the  people  and  a  full 
performance  of  the  promise  publicly  made  in  the  canvass. 

Several  amendments  were  offered  and,  after  some  discussion,  Superintendent 
Funkhouser,  of  Rockingham,  offered  the  following  substitute : 

Resolved^  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference  that  the  public  free  school 
system,  giving  equal  advantages  to  all,  without  distinction  to  any,  includes  sup- 
plying free  text-books  to  all. 

Adopted. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  8  P.  M. 
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NIGHT  SESSION.    • 

Called  to  order  at  8:50  P.  M.  by  President  Farr. 

Prof.  M.  A.  Newell,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Education  of  Maryland,  was  in- 
troduced and  delivered  an  address  on  the  subject:  "The  New  Education." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Prof.  Newell's  address,  General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Princi- 
pal Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  was  introduced  and  addressed 
the  Conference  on  the  subject :  **  The  Negro  Teacher." 

Hon.  R.  R.  Farr,  Snperintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  bore  testimony  to  the 
good  work  of  the  Hampton  Normal  Institute. 

Superintendent  Funkhouser,  of  Rockingham,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas,  we  are  fully  alive  to  the  great  importance  of  having  thoroughly- 
drilled  colored  teachers,  competent  to  conduct  the  colored  schools  of  Virginia, 
and  have  watched  with  close  attention  those  colored  teachers  who  have  been 
examined  and  licensed  by  us,  we  are  gratified  to  state,  without  disparagement  to 
any,  that  the  graduates  of  Hampton  Normal  School  who  have  taught  our  schools 
are  the  most  efficient  colored  teachers  in  the  State  :  therefore, 

Resoivedy  That  we  extend  to  General  Armstrong,  as  the  Principal  of  the 
Hampton  Normal  Institute,  as  school  officers,  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  valuable 
service  he  has  rendered  the  public  school  system  of  Virginia  in  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  his  institution  has  furnished  our  school  system. 

Adjourned. 

The  committee  to  whom  the  resolution  relating  to  County  Institutes  was  re- 
ferred, made  the  following  report : 

We,  your  committee  to  whom  the  question  of  the  Teachers*  Institutes  was  re- 
ferred, respectfully  report,  that — 

Whereas,  the  present  flourishing  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  is 
largely  due  to  the  helpful  influence  of  teachers'  institutes ;  and,  whereas,  more 
cordial  support  and  the  enactment  of  favorable  laws  by  the  Legislature  would 
greatly  increase  their  efficiency  and  promote  the  growth  of  the  schools :  therefore, 
beit— 

Resolved^  That  we  respectfully  petition  the  General  Assembly,  now  in  session— 

1.  To  repeal  section  452  of  the  school  law  which  prohibits  the  holding  of  county 
institutes,  and  paying  teachers  for  their  attendance. 

2.  To  enact  a  law  requiring  each  Superintendent  to  hold  an  institute  of  at  least 
two  days  annually,  and  making  the  attendance  of  teachers  compulsory. 

3.  To  provide  a  series  of  annual  Dbtrict  Normal  Institutes,  three  counties,  more 
or  less,  constituting  the  district ;  to  be  held  at  points  central  to  the  territory  in- 
cluded, and  to  be  conducted  by  instructors  of  professional  skill. 

4.  To  authorize  the  appointment  of  three  competent  and  trained  normal  in- 
structors, to  be  employed  -by  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  a  competent  an- 
nual salary. 
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5.  To  appropriate  the  sum  of  15,000  to  increase  and  promote  the  efficiency  of 
institute  work. 

a.  p.  funkhousbr, 
Wm.  H.  Strothrr, 
R.  H.  Franklin. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Bailey,  the  report  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Strother,  the  Conference  adjourned  to  10  A.  M. 

Thursday. 


THIRD  DAY— Morning  Session. 

Thursday,  February  4th,  1886. 

Conference  met  in  Central  Hall  at  11  A.  M. ;  Hon.  R.  R.  Farr,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Bristow. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser  was  requested  to  act. 

Minutes  of  previous  day's  session  read  and  approved. 

The  Committee  on  Amendments  to  the  School  Laws  made  the  following  re- 
portf  which  was  adopted : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  of  Dr.  Dame,  respecting 
amendments  to  our  school  laws,  have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

That  the  Board  of  Education  be  requested  to  urge  upon  the  present  General 
Assembly  the  propriety  of  amending  the  law  touching  the  manner  of  appointing 
district  school  trustees,  by  abolishing  the  present  board  of  county  school  com- 
tnis5Louers,  and  re-enacting  the  law  as  it  stood  in  1882. 

That  the  act  of  the  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  for  1884,  found  on  page 
133  of  ihe  published  acts,  prescribing  when  and  how  examinations  of  teachers 
shall  be  conducted  or  held  by  the  Superintendents,  should  be  repealed. 

That  the  law  apportioning  the  school  fund  under  the  Grandstaff  Act  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  require  the  apportionment  thereunder  to  be  made  on  or  be- 
fore I  lie  15th  day  of  August  in  each  year. 

That  the  law  should  provide  for  the  pay  of  district  school  trustees. 

Tliat  ttie  apparent  conflict  between  section  66,  page  41,  School  Laws,  and  sec- 
tion 123  of  the  same  law,  page  57,  should  be  reconciled. 

All  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted, 

GEOtiGB  S.  Stbvsns, 
H.  Shkffby  Roller, 
W.  G.  Repass, 
T.  E.  Barksdalb. 
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The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  Conference  to  prepare  a  bill  providing 
for  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  George  Peabody,  reported  a  bill, 
which  met  the'  approval  of  the  Conference,  and  was  adopted,  and  the  committee 
directed  to  carry  out  the  first  instructions  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

The  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Conference,  offered  by  Superin- 
tendent Funkhouser,  providing  that  all  **  who  have  been  or  may  be  Superinten- 
dents of  Public  Instruction  "  shall  be  members  of  the  Conference,  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Major  Pendleton  the  Conference  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  Vice-Presidents,  and  tl»e  following  were  elected : 

First  district,  R.  H.  Franklin,  of  Gloucester ;  second  district.  Major  R.  G,  Banks, 
of  Norfolk ;  third  district,  E.  M.  Garnett,  of  Richmond ;  fourth  district,  Major  E. 
B.  Branch,  of  Petersburg;  fifth  district.  H.  C.  Slaughter,  of  Danville;  sixth  dis- 
trict, T.  E.3arksdale.  of  Halifax;  seventh  district,  E.  T.Broyles,  of  Page ;  eighth 
district,  W.  H.  Strother,  of  Fauquier ;  ninth  district,  Major  A.  G.  Pendleton,  of 
Smythe ;  tenth  district,  A.  A.  McDonald,  of  Alleghany. 

The  question  of  time  for  next  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  next  considered, 
and  after  considerable  discussion  over  several  propositions,  the  motion  of  Super- 
intendent E.  M.  Garnett,  "  that  the  next  session  be  held,  commencing  second 
Tuesday  in  May  next,"  was  adopted. 

The  President  stated  that  the  committee  to  award  the  Peabody  medals  would 
meet  at  his  office  this  afternoon. 

Several  motions  in  reference  to  time  of  adjournment  of  the  Conference  were 
made  and  voted  down,  and  on  motion  of  Superintendent  Funkhouser  it  was 
resolved  that  the  programme  be  so  arranged  as  to  complete  the  work  of  the 
Conference  to-night. 

Professor  George  E.  Little  presented  the  President  and  Secretary  with  a  case 
each  of  excellent  lead  pencils. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
to-night 


NIGHT  SESSION. 

Conference  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Hon.  R.  R.  Farr,  at  8.13  P.  M. 

Rev.  George  W.  Dame  was  introduced  and  addressed  the  Conference  on  the 
subject :  •*  The  Relation  of  the  Teacher  to  the  Community  in  which  he  is  Em- 
ployed." 

Prof.  W,  B.  McGilvray  was  the  next  speaker,  and  took  for  his  subject  "  The 
County  Institute  the  Help  of  the  Teacher."  He  had  spoken  but  a  few  minutes, 
however,  when  he  was  noticed  to  hesitate  and  falter,  and  it  was  apparent  that  he 
was  ill.  Several  stepped  forward  to  his  assistance.  Dr  Bohannon,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  hall,  rendered  medical  assistance,  and  he  was  immediately  re- 
moved to  his  home.  It  turned  out  to  be  an  attack  of  paralysis,  and  his  condition 
was  reported  to  be  critical.  The  event  threw  a  damper  on  the  exercises  of  the 
evening. 

Prof.  George  E.  Little,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  the  chalk  artist,  entertained  the 
Conference  for  twenty-five  minutes  in  a  very  instructive  and  amusing  way. 
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Hon.  John  M.  Langston,  President  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, was  next  introduced,  and  delivered  an  address  on  the  "Aims  and  Purposes 
of  that  Institution/'    He  spoke  of  the  hopeful  outlook  of  negro  education. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Buchanan,  Superintendent-of-Public- Instruction-elect,  being  present, 
was  called  upon  by  President  Farr,  and  responded  in  some  happy  remarks. 

Prof.  W.  F.  Fox»  of  the  Richmond  High  School,  delivered  a  brief  address  on 
•*  The  Advisability  of  Awarding  Medals.^' 

The  committee  appointed  to  award  the  Peabody  medals  made  the  following 
report :  • 

The  committee  appointed  to  award  the  Peabody  medals  respectfully  submit 
the  following  report : 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  work  submitted  by  some  of  the  Superin- 
tendents, who  had  filed  the  certific.-.te  required,  your  committee  hereby  award 
the  silver  Peabody  medal  to  A.  P.  Funkhouser  for  the  best  and  most  meritorious 
general  exhibit. 

Also  one  bronze  medal  for  best  selection  of  essays,  diagrams,  charts,  and 
specimens  of  penmanship,  on  account  of  excellent  work  from  Broadway  graded 
school;  one  bronze  medal  on  account  of  maps  from  McGaheysville  graded 
school ;  one  bronze  medal  for  higher  branches,  including  mathematics. 

Among  the  exhibits  from  Rockingham,  we  find  several*  diagrams  of  Latin  and 
German  from  the  McGaheysville  school,  which  are  remarkble,  as  showing:  the 
ingenuity  as  well  as  the  ability  of  their  author. 

t 
Bronze  Medals  to  the  following : 

To  £.  T.  Broyles,  of  Page,  for  best  maps  exhibited,  one  medal.  Second  best 
exhibit  of  charts  and  diagrams,  one  medal. 

To  W.  A.  Bowles,  of  Staunton,  for  maps,  one  medal.  Third  best  exhibit,  charts, 
diagrams,  etc.,  one  medal. 

To  R.  H.  Franklin,  Gloucester,  for  exhibit,  one  medal. 

To  B.  B.  Wright,  of  Caroline,  for  exhibit,  one  medal. 

To  J.  C.  Weaver,  of  Accomac,  for  exhibit,  one  medal. 

The  following  members  filed  the  required  certificate,  and  are  awarded  one 
medal  each:  W.  H.  Strother,  of  Fauquier;  W.  G.  Repass,  of  Wythe;  T.  W. 
Crawley,  of  Prince  Edward;  W.  S.  Hale,  of  Grayson ;  E.  F.  Crocker,  of  Fairfax; 
Major  A.  G.  Pendleton,  of  Smythe ;  George  S.  Stevens,  of  Nelson ;  H.  Shefiey 
Roller,  of  Augusta ;  T.  E.  Barksdale,  of  Halifax;  H.  T.  Tucker,  of  Amelia. 

These  Peabody  medals  are  awarded  upon  the  following  conditions  :  That  the 
members  of  the  Conference  to  whom  they  are  entrusted  promise  to  award  them 
only  to  students  of  some  permanent  public  high  or  graded  school  in  their 
county  or  town,  upon  the  class  standing  of  said  student  for  the  term,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  competitive  examination,  which  shall  be  public,  all  to  be  done  tmder 
such  regulations  as  the  party  awarding  the  medal  shall  prescribe,  and  that  they 
will  immediately,  upon  awarding  the  said  medal,  report  to  R.  R.  Farr— to  whom 
the  medals  were  entrusted  by  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  while  he  was  the  General 
Agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  for  distribution  under  such  restrictioDS 
as  he  might  think  fit  to  adopt— the  names  and  location  of  the  school,  length  of 
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session,  character  of  examination,  by  whom  conducted,  and  the  name  of  the 
pupil  to  whom  the  med^  was  awarded,  with  such  other  £acts  as  may  be  deemed 
pertinent. 

Provided,  however,  that  in  addition  to  these  requirements  the  pupil  to  whom 
the  silver  Peabody  Medal  may  be  awarded,  shall  be  required  to  obligate  himself 
or  herself  to  teach  at  least  two  terms  in  some  public  free  school  of  the  county  or 
town,  should  the  opportunity  offer,  and  this  fact  shall  be  reported  to  said  R.  R. 
Farr  along  with  the  other  requirements.. 

The  subject, ''  Best  Method  of  Conducting  County  Institutes,"  was  opened  by 
Superintendent  H.  Sheffey  Roller. 
Several  others  followed,  giving  their  ideas  in  reference  to  the  matter. 

VALUABLE  PRESENT. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion,  Major  A.  G.  Pendleton  advanced  to  the 
platform,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Conference,  in  a  neat  ^nd  appropriate  address,  pre- 
sented the  Secretary  wnk  the  poetical  works  of  Scott,  Byron,  Moore.  Wadsworth, 
Longfellow,  Shakspeare*s  Knight  (volumes  i,  2  and  3),  and  Campbell's  and  Ten- 
nyson's complete  poetical  works. 

The  Secretary  returned  his  thanks  to  the  donors  for  the  valuable  and  hand- 
some gift. 

Superintendent  E.  T  Broyles  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimously  and  heartily  adopted  by  a  rising  vote : 

Whereas,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  official  connection  of  the  Hon.  R.  R.  Farr, 
as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Virginia,  will  terminate  March  15th, 
1886,  the  Superintendents,  now  in  Conference  assembled,  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  themselves  in  regard  to  him  ;  and,  whereas,  he  is  worthy  of  our  en- 
dorsement and  hearty  commendation ;  therefore,  be  it — 

Resolved,  1st,  That  Hon.  R.  R.  Farr  has  most  faithfully,  efficiently  and  success- 
fully administered  the  Educational  Department  of  the  State,  in  all  of  its  varied 
and  difficult  ramifications,  although  the  discharge  of  those  duties  has  been  oner- 
ous and  exacting. 

2d.  That  his  devotion  and  zeal  to  public  free  education  deserves  the  gratitude 
and  thanks  of  all  patriots  and  philanthropists,  and  has  been  productive  of  great 
and  substantial  good  to  all  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth. 

3d.  That  it  is  our  pleasure  to  bespeak  for  him  the  confidence,  regard  and  esteem 
of  all  men,  as  a  thoroughly  practical  scholar,  a  zealous  friend  to  education,  and  a 
cultured  and  excellent  gentlemen ;  and  to  assure  him  that  our  associations  and 
labors  with  him  as  school  officers  will  ever  constitute  a  bright  spot  in  our 
memories. 

Superintendent  A.  P.  Funkhouser  offered  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions, which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

WbereaSff  from  the  organization  of  the  Superintendents'  Conference,  until 
and  including  the  present  session,  our  cause  and  interests  have  found  firm  friends 
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among  the  public  spirited,  progressive  and  learned  educators  of  this  and  other 
States:  and  whereas,  foremost  among  these  friends  a^d  helpers  of  the  public 
school  system  of  Virginia  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  need,  always  prompt  to 
tender  their  valuable  services  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the  schools  and  of 
the  Superintendents'  Conference,  were  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  the  General  Agent 
of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund.  Professor  M.  A.  Newell,  Secretary  of  the  Stale 
Board  of  Education  of  Maryland.  General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Principal  of  tiie 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  and  Professor  George  E.  Uttle,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  have  delighted  this  Conference  with  their  addresses  and 
suggestive  help :  therefore — 

Resolved,  First.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Conference  be  tendered  Dr.  Cuny, 
who  by  his  hearty  approval  and  tinaely  assistance  so  materially  aided  in  its 
organization,  and  who  has  always  shown  himself  zealous  in  its  support  both  bj 
his  addresses  and  valuable  influence. 

Second.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Conference  be  also  tendered  to  Dr.  Newell, 
General  Armstrong  and  Professor  Little  for  their  ab^  addresses  and  belpfol 
influence  upon  our  educational  work. 

Third.  That  our  best  wishes  wDl  follow  them  in  their  responsible  duties  and 
important  callings  in  life. 

Fourth.  That  an  engrossed  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  each  of 
the  gentlemen  named. 

Superintendent  Funkhouser  also  offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Conference  be  tendered  to  the  House  of 
Delegates  for  the  kind  use  of  its  Hall  for  our  sessions. 

Adopted. 

Superintendent  Funkhouser  offered  the  following,  which  was  unantmooslj 
adopted  by  a  rising  vote : 

Whereas,  Professor  W.  B.  McGilvray  was  struck  with  partial  paralysis  while 
addressing  the  Superintendents'  Conference  this  evening,  and  is  now  suffering 
severely  from  the  same ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  sympathy  to  him  and  his  family  in  this  severe 
affliction. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Franklin,  the  Conference  adjourned  to  second 
Tuesday  in  May,  1887. 

GEO.  W.  HAWXHURST,  Secretary, 


Went^vorth's   Mathematics. 

"  The  most  snccessfol  school  books  issued  within  the  last  decade." 


1 

In  four  yean  the  ALGEBRA  has  been  adopted  by  157  Colleges  and  932  High 
Schools  and  Academies. 

In  eight  years  the  GEOMETRY  has  been  adopted  by  243  Colleges  and  1,460 
High  Schools  and  Academies. 

Facts  like  these  seem  to  be  a  practical  endorsement  of  Wentworth's  Scries  of  Mathe- 
matics, and  to  afford  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  two  new  books,  now  ready, 
which  have  been  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  best  public  and  private  schools  : 

WENTWORTH  ft  REED'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC. 

Pupil's  Edition,  30  cents ;  Teacher's  Ekiition,  90  cents. 

WENTWORTH'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC,  75   Cents. 

A  complete  Two- Book  course.     Sample  copies  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  intro- 
duction price. 

FREE  TO  TEACHERS: 

^'HIO^W  TO  TB^OIH  ISTUl^'JSmSj.'' 

An  outline  of  the  method  of  «  First  Steps  in  Number." 


CLASSICS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Works  of  standard  authors,  as  nearly  con&plete  as  possible,  annotated  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fifteen.  Printed  in  large  type,  on  good  paper,  substan- 
tially bound,  and  low-priced.  Fourteen  volumes  now  ready.  Send  for  descriptive 
circular,  containing  specimen  pages  and  commendations  from  the  leading  educators. 

<*  This  series  of  books  ought  to  be  in  each  school  in  the  land." —  IVm,  T,  Harris^ 
Ex'Suft  Schools,  St,  Louis. 


Elementary  Lessons  in  English— Part  I. 

For  Introduction:  Pupil's  Edition,  45  cents;  Teacher's  Edition,  60  cents. 

Their  universal  use  would  raise. many  schoolmasters  to  the  rank  of  teachers. — 
State  Sup't  At,  A.  NeweU,  Md. 

Need  only  their  presence  to  recommend  them. — F.  W,  Parker,  Principal  Cook 
County  Normal  School,  III, 

None  more  suggestive  and  helpful  to  the  young  teacher. — Suft  Geo,  ffowland, 
Chicago,  III, 

Better  than  any  other. — SupU  John  B,  Peaslee,  Cincinnati, 

The  only  books  that  meet  the  wants  of  our  elementary  schools. — E.  V,  De  Graff, 
Institute  Conductor, 


HAGEN'S  COMPLETE  SPELLING  BOOK. 

Introduction  price,  30  cents.    Practical,  Thorough,  Sensible,  Progressive.     Send 
for  descriptive  catalogue  of  these  and  many  other  text-books. 


GM  &  COMNT,  Boston,  New  M,  anl  CMcap. 
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EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Education  in  all   department.    The  organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.    Published  monthly. 


Terms:  ONE  DOLLAR  a  Tear,  In  Adyance. 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 


Scientific  American,             Without  the 

Journal, 

$3  20 

With  the 

Journal, 

I365 

Littell's  Living  Age, 

<i 

tt 

8  GO 

tt 

« 

825 

The  Century, 

M 

tt 

4  CO 

tt 

« 

4  50 

St.  Nicholas, 

M 

tt 

3  00 

tt 

tt 

360 

Wide  Awake, 

M 

tt 

2  50 

tt 

tt 

3  00 

Atlantic  Monthly, 

«< 

tt 

4  00 

tt 

tt 

4  25 

Lippincott's  Magazine, 

<l 

tt 

>oo 

tt 

tt 

2   50 

Babyland, 

i< 

tt 

50 

tt 

tt 

1  35 

Appleton's  Journal, 

M 

tt 

3  00 

tt 

tt 

3  35 

Popular  Science  Monthly, 

« 

It 

5  00 

tt 

tt 

5  25 

North  Am^can  Review, 

« 

it 

5  00 

tt 

tt 

5  25 

I^morest's  Monthly  Magazine 

« 

tt 

2  00 

tt 

tt 

2.  50 

Magazine  of  American  History, « 

tt 

5  00 

tt 

tt 

5  25 

Harper's  Magazine, 

<( 

tt 

4  00 

tt 

u 

425 

Weekly, 

«< 

tt 

400 

tt 

tt 

4  25 

"        Bazar, 

« 

tt 

4  00 

tt 

tt 

4  25 

Young  Folks, 

« 

tt 

2  00 

tt 

tt 

2  50 

Education, 

l< 

tt 

4  00 

tt 

M 

4  25 

Our  Little  Ones, 

it 

tt 

I  50 

tt 

tt 

2  10 

National  Journal  of  Education 

« 
t 

tt 

2  50 

tt 

•t 

3  10 

The  American  Teacher, 

« 

tt 

I   GO 

tt 

tt 

«  75 

The  Teachers*  Institute, 

l< 

tt 

I    25 

tt 

tt 

2  00 

Southern  Planter, 

it 

tt 

I    25 

it 

tt 

2  00 

Southwestern  Journal 

tt 

of  Education, 

tt 

tt 

I   CO 

tt 

<• 

I  60 

Educational  News, 

tt 

tt 

50 

tt 

«( 

«  75 

School  Music  Journal, 

tt 

tt 

.... 

tt 

tt 

'  35 

Home  and  Farm, 

tt 

tt 

.... 

4< 

" 

'  35 

Southern  Bivouac, 

tt 

tt 

2  CO 

<( 

(( 

2  50 

Queries, 

M 

tt 

I    CO 

tt 

tt 

I  70 

New  York  School  Journal, 

(( 

it 

2   50 

tt 

tt 

2  90 

Treasure  Trove, 

tt 

tt 

I   00 

<( 

tt 

'  75 
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Address  WN.  F.  FOX,  CdlUr^ 

JSTo.  j#9  m  Main  Street,  Riekmond^V^i. 


A.  H.  ANDREWS  ft  CO., 

General  School  Furnishers, 

zg  Bond  St.,  New  York/ 295  ft  197  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  UL, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  "TRIUMPH"  Dove- 
Tailcd   School  Desk.    Also   Improved   Styles  of 
Church  and  HallSeating.   SCHOOL  APPA- 
RATUS of  all  kinds,  for  every 
grade  of  school. 
Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Blackboards,  Liquid  Slating,  &c. 


Send  for   Qescriptive   Circulars. 


THE  POTTER  BI.AGKBOARDp 

The  BEST,  CHEAPEST,  and  most  DTTBABLE 

-BLi^CKBOA-RDl- 

THE  ONL  y  PERFECT  BLACKBOARD  SURFACE,     TRIED!  TESTED! 
PROVED!      MAKE   YOUR  OiVN  BLACKBOARDS, 

The  matoriAl  te  sent  in  keors  of  25, 60, 100  and  200  Ibe.  earh.  Can  be  applied  to  any  Borfkoe— brown 
mortar,  finished  wallii  or  old  blackboards.  It  Is  better  and  bat  one-fifth  the  price  of  Stone  Slate. 
Has  no  seams,  costs  little  to  ship,  no  breakage.  Endorsed  by  all  Soperlntendents  and  Teachers 
wherever  used.    Send  for  fbll  descriptive  drcnlars  and  f  esHmonlals. 

A.  0.  ANDRE IVS  ^  CO..  ManuTrs  of  School  Furniture  ft  Supplies, 
19  Bond  Street,  New  York. )  f  815  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

27  Franklin  St.,  Boston.       j  \  295  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


IT    ST^ITIDS    ^T    OTIIEl    HE^ID. 
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THE  IIQHT-RIINNM 

DOMESTIC  \ 

This  cat  shows  the  New  Style  of 

Wood  Work  that  the  Company 

is  DOW  introdQcing. 

Artistically  Beautiful.     WitlK)ut 

a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 

GonstrQction  it  has 

No  Rival. 

The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  beinK  placed  wiUi 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No  other  machine  has  them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic** more  than  ever,  without 
qnestion,  the  Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond.  Va. 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
mr  liEXINGTOlV,  CIlVCIlVlfATI  AND  LOUISTIIil^  ^M 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,  WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

OHARLOTTESVILLE.WAYNESBORO*.  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORQB 

-TO- 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

Na«h¥llle«  Memphis  and  Texas  Points, 

— TO- 
aNCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  ktc 

BATES  OF  FARE  ARE  A8  LOW  A8  BY  ANY  ROUTE 

Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes,  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
yon  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
,       C.  C.  DOYLE,  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Suunton,  Va. 

J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Richmond,  Va. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  GeAeral  Pass.  A^ent. 

I  Our  New  School  Aids  are  the  best  and  cheapest  system 
>  for  conducting  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Set  No.  I 
contains  212  large  elegant  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  ^i ; 
half  set  50c.  Set  No.  2  contains  212  largest,  finest  chromo- lithographed  excelsior, 
merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  1 1. 50;  half  set  75c.  A  set  of  our  new  School 
Class  Aids  contains  106  large  pretty  chromo,  honor,  class,  merit,  and  credit  cards, 
price  per  set  60c.  600  new  designs  brilliant  oleographs,  chromos,  school  reward, 
diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  fine  gift  cards 
at  5,  10,  15,  20  and  30c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
order  samples,  send  any  amount  you  wish;  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards 
wanted,  and  we  will  surely  please  you.  Price  list  free.  All  postpaid  by  maiL 
Stamps  taken.    Please  send  a  trial  order    Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Wa&rbn,  Pa. 
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TEACHERS!: 


JOSEPH  CILLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

SoldBy  ALLDEALERSThrouohoutThe  world 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXPOSITION- 1878. 


«^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

BatabUshed  Is  1687. 
Superior  Bells  of  Capper  mmd  Tln^  moantot 
with  the  bcM  Moimn  SoMfium,  for  Ckurektt, 
-  -       H«i,0*urtk 


AUtnmtt  IbiMT  Gbdb.  ete.  #W(|r  WnrrmMUd. 

lUanniai  dUatogM  aeot  rrae. 
TAWOBBi*  Tim,  1M  K.  M8b,  OInnlnnill. 


Magiirs  History  of  Virginia. 

By  MARY  TUCKER  MAGILL,  of  Winchester,  Va. 


**  Both  in  style  and  subject-matter  it  is  just  suited  to  charm  as  well  as  instruct  the 
young  pupils,  and  make  the  study  rather  a  pro6table  recreation  than  a  dry  task.*' — 
JSdtuaticnal  youmal. 

The  Publishers  will  take  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  teachers  and  school 
officials  who  wish  to  examine  with  a  view  of  introduction  in  schools. 


J.  P.  BELL  ft  CO.,  Xh&blishers, 

LYNCHBURG,  VA, 

A^^T^E^nn  f  Send  ten  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you  free  a 
\jtJlLX  JL  •  royal,  valuable  sample  box  of  goods  that  will  put  you 
in  ine  way  of  making  more  money  at  once  than  anything  el»e  in  America.  Both 
sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  home  and  work  in  spare  time,  or  all  the  time.  Capital 
not  required.    We  will  start  you.     Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once. 

3TINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Me. 


QCHOOL  BOOKS 

For  POTLIC  and  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS,  SCHOOL  STATIONERY, 

and  SUPPLIES  OF  ALL  KINDS  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

417  Broad  Street,    .      -      -    Richmond,  Va. 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 

TOKOLO©YSsrl?«i22:.Tr 

Current  ETent»— Sapplementary  Reading. 


Do  you  wish  to  try  a  good  weekly  newspaper  in  your  school  ?  For  ^2.00  twenty 
copies  of  the  THE  WEEK'S  CURRENT  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  any  ten 
weeks,  ending  by  or  before  June  14,  1886.^  Or  any  order  amounting  to  |2.oo  or 
more  (not  less)  will  be  filled  on  same  terms.     Remit  with  the  order. 

If  you  want  some  good  Supplementary  Reading  for  your  lower  grades  to  close  the 
year,  enclose  50  cents,  telling  the  grade  and  number  in  your  class,  and  you  will  receive 
more  and  better  matter  than  you  can  get  in  any  other  form  for  the  money. 

Address:  E.  O.  VAILE, 

Ed.  anrfPub.  "Intelligence,*'  "  Week's  Current,"  etc..  Oak  Park  (Chicago),  111. 
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SG  HQOL  SONG  BOOKS. 

For  Hig^h  Schools,  Seminaries,  ftc.: 
SONG  GRBETING— (60  cents,  or  $6  per  dozen.)    By  L.  O.  Emerson.    A  reallj 

admirable  collection  of  good  sonffK.  ? 

HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOK  OP  SONG— (75  cents,  or  $6  per  dozen. )VB7  E.  Ledie. 

Fine  collection  of  the  best  Part -Songs,  Duets,  &c. 
SONG  READER,  Book  II  —(60  cents,  or  $6  per  dozen.)    Bjr  Emerson  &  Browa. 

Practical  note  reader  with  eood  music. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL   HYMNAL— (40  cents,  or  I3.60  per  dozen.)      By  Irying 

Emerson.     L^ree  collection  of  well-chosen  hymns  and  tunes. 
WELCOME  CHORUS— By  W.  S.  Tilden. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  CHOIR—By  Emerson  &  Tilden. 
LAUREL  WREATH,  by  W.  O.  Perkins,  are  three  very  successful  High  School 

Song  Books.     Price  each,  |i,  or  $9  per  dozen. 

For  Common  Schools: 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  MUSIC  READERS— Book  1,35  cents;  Book  II, 50 

cents;   Book  III,  50  cents;    by  Emerson  &  Tilden,  are  increasingly  popular  in 

graded  schools. 
SONG  BELLS,  by  L.  O.  Emerson,  and  GOLDEN  ROBIN,  by  W.  O.  Perkins, 

are  two  very  popular  general  collections  of  genial  school  songs.     Price  of  each 

50  cents,  or  ^.80  per  dozen. 

ANY  BOOK  MAILED  FOR  RETAIL  PRICE. 

OLIVER,  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON   &  CO.,   867  Broadway,   N.   Y. 

MAURY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Specimen  Copies  of  these  remarkably  interesting  and  popular  Books  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices : 

MAURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  54  cents. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  |i. 28'. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  PHYSICAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  |i. 20. 
MAURY'S  WALL  MAPS  (set  of  eight).  1 10.00. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  the  Maury  Pamphlet. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray^  street,  New  York. 

Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book -Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  Main  Street,  Richmond. 
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ECLECTIC    EDUCATlONAt    SERIES 


ANNOUNCEMENTS: 

The  Eclectic  Manual  of  Methods^ 

A  practica.!  expuntiisjii  f>f  [he  i>c?t  mmhod  of  teaching  Language  Lessons^  Composi- 
tion, Reading,  Spelling,  AriihmcEic.  Gfamm^ir^  Geojjrapby,  Htslory,  and  Physiolagy. 
Adapttd eipeciitUy  to  asiist  the  matty  thousarttis  of  ttn^k^rs  usiftg  ihi  tixt-books  of  (ht 
Kclectu  Educational  Series.  262  pages,  full  cluih.  Specim^Jd  capy  tvill  be  ser^l, 
post-paid,  by  mjil,  oa  receipt  of  Sixty  tents. 

AliO    N(JW    READY. 

Long'9  Language  Exercfses,  Part  111, 

Language  ExerciseSj  Gram  mar  atiti  Cora posii  ion.  By  C  C  Lo?(G,  Principal  of 
Twenty-s<;veriih  Di^trici  School,  CinclnnatiK     150  pages. 

•  LON(rS  LANGUACiE  EXERCISES,  Part  III,  follows  the  Inductive  Method. 
The  essentials  of  English  (jrammar  are  preiiensed.  Tiie  relaiKms  of  words,  phrases 
and  sentences  to  one  another  aie  LsiughE  by  an  ea.sy^  na^uraU  and  proge&^ive  method 
of  analytiis.  Practice  in  writing  short,  ea.sy  jienlences  is  begun  at  the  very  outset. 
Subjects  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  young  ^tudenui  are  preseni  ed  for  formal 
composiiion, 

Long^s  Series  of  Language  Ejfercises  is  the  cheapest  series  published.  Following 
arc  the  prices  for  firu  iniroduclioi*  into  schools,  and  for  single  specimen  copies,  hy 
mail,  poisit-paidj  for  examination  with  a  view  to  firsi  introductioti : 

Long*9   Language  Exercises^   Parti ...-.    15c, 

Long's   Lang^uage  Kxercises^    Part  II .  .»»  ^ ,,..,.,.,....  .    20c 
Long's  Language  Exercises,  Teachers' Edition^  includifig 

Pans  I  and  II ...  _ , ,  50c. 

Long's   Language   Exercise^,  Part  III 30c. 

Single  Sample  Copies  for  exami nation,  with  a  view  to  first  inlroduciioti,  will  be  sent 
post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  introduction  price  annexed. 

lutnodqctiDn  FTitcci. 

White's  Oral  Liessons  in  Number , ,  ,  »$  60 

Edectic  Primary  Uniled  States  H iiitory 50 

Eclectic  School  Geometry.  ..,....,*,.-,..*.,......., 60 

Irish's   Grammar  and   Analysis  made   Easy  by  Diagrams  ;  a  Key  to  Harvey^s 

Grammar,  mailing  price , , , .    *»*,...,*.,»,,.  1   25 

Smith's  English  Literature 1  20 

Eclectic  Physiology  and  Hygiene, .,.»,.....,... * .  60 

Norton'^  Chemistry,  Revised  Edition,  complete,  ..**..*.........*...*.*...  i   io 

Ray's  New  Astronomy .....................,*.,,......,,♦ I   20 

Gregory's  Political  Economy, .,,...,.. ,....,.,, i   20 

Eclectic  Comf>lete  Boo  It -k.ee  ping. .............,,,.., ,  50 

Blanks  for  same^  per  stt. * » * .  „ 50 

Key  to  Eclectic  Book  keeping. , 50 

Hewctl's  Pedagogy  for  \'oung  Teachers. t   00 

Murdoch's  Plea  for  Spoken  Language.  .......,,.*......,, ,  .  I  00 

Murdoch's  Analytic  Elocution. ,..,..  i  00 

.  Kidd'a  New  Elocution , , . .  . ,.  i  00 

Doefner^s  Treasury  of  General  ICnowIedgCi  Part  I 50 

Doemer^s  Trea'siiry  of  General   Knowledge^  Part  II ...................... .  6$ 

Peaslcc's  Selections  for  Memorizing.  .....    .,,...... 50 

Smith's   Practical  Music  Reader.  .,..--... 40 

Schuyler^s  Principles  of  Psychology .............      i   40 

Ray's  New  Te<it  Examples  in  Arii,hmetic. 35 

Ray's  Test  Problems  in  Algebra 50 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  PnbliBhers, 

*'■    -•     Cincinnati  and  New  York, 


•  •/TTjrtrx-rA*-?  '■•n-rr: 


Barnes'  lei:  School  Book  Typa 

,   HIGHEST  EXPERT  ENDORSEMENTS. 

I  coogratxiUita  yon  upon  the  roinlt  of  Ihe  prlntor^t  art  m  shown  In  your  recently  pnbli6faed*'H«* ' 
Nationnl  K^era  "  and  '*  Hi«toiy  of  the  Unite'1  btNt<>«." 

Ibu  Tact  thHt  IrrepdrA'  le  damaw^is  done  to  the  ryes  of  youiif(^cbi*d|VD  by  badty  printed  pHdno} 
school  books  miiHin  >odr  work  la  thn  ho  <Iib  nlluded  to  above  a  eenuiae  p'lblic  benefWjption  I  do  ool 
see  how  any  damatre  oar»  poeiii'ly  resoH  in  the  p  op^r  nse  of  snch  books,  the  typo^rapiilcal  parti  oC 
whit-h  are  so  welt  ndapied  to  theheaUhlul  mx  ercise  of  the  oigau  of  Tision. 

Trusting  that  educators  may  ha  led  to  seu  the  value  of  your  hooks,  ai.d  to  Isssen  the,evil  sOsctsef 
alm<e  of  the  iryes  cf  the  youug.  . 

I  am,  dear  sir, 
Nxw  York.  January  6, 1886.  G.  R.  AGMBW,  If .  D. 


Thn  inorease  of  disease  to  the  eves  of  students  Is  one  of  the  most  significant  pb«nom«Ba  of 
oivillzAtton,  It  h^s  influenced  the  Germans  to  adopt  the  Roiian  t>p«  in  place  of  the  old  Qerman,  and 
Uhb  aroused  th«o  attention  of  the  m*KliCal  profHaion .  Some  improvem^  nt  in  the  printing  of  fchcol- 
books  is  befclnning  to  be  noticed,  but  nothing  1  have  seen  can  oompare'in  general  adaptabnity  todM 
wants  of  the  eyes  of  scholars  with  the  typography  and  clearness  of  tUusi ration  of  the  Vrr' 
NAtioKAiS  ScBix^  or  RiAftiKS  and  tbe  Baisr  Hi>tobt  of  thi  Umjisd  Staxis,  publ^hed  by  A.  8. 
Barnes  A  Co.  ' 

Snch  praiseworthy  endeavors  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  science  and  to  preserve  the  eyM  of  otf 
children  deserve  the  hearty  endorsement  of  every  philanthropist. 

TUIOTHY  F.  ALLEN,  A:  M.,  M.  D^  LL.D, 
Kew  Toek,  December  16, 1886;  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  New  York  Opthalmic  Bovital. 


ADKIRABLE  TEIT  BOOK  EQUIFIENT  FOR  ANY  SCHOOL 

8PBLLER8.-* Watson's  Graphic  Speller,  20  cents:  Wateen'e  Complete  Speller,  20 «eiiti»  OontiMl, 
Oral  and  Written  Kserolses,  and  makes  skillful  use  of  the  principle  of  the  olassiftcatifon  and  assoda* 
tlon  of  words  ,  ' 
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On  the  Pleasure  of  Beading. 

Of  all  the  privileges  we  enjoy  in  this  Nineteenth  century,  there  is 
none  perhaps  for  which  we  ought  to  be  more  thankful  than  for  the 
easier  access  to  books.     In  the  words  of  an  old  English  song  : 

Oh !  for  a  booke  and  a  shadie  nooke, 

Eyther  in-a-doore  or  out; 
With  the  grene  leaves  whispering  overhede, 

Or  the  streete  cryes  all  about 
Where  I  mate  reade  all  at  my  ease, 

Both  of  the  newe  and  olde ; 
For  a  jollie  goode  booke  whereon  to  looke, 
Is  better  to  me  than  golde. 

The  debt  we  owe  to  books  is  well  expressed  by  R.  de  Bury, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  author  of  "  Philobiblon,"  published  in  1473, 
and  the  earliest  English  Treatise  on  the  delights  of  literature: 
"These  are  the  masters  who  instruct  us  without  rods  and  ferules, 
without  hard  words  and  anger,  without  clothes  or  money.  If  you 
approach  them,  they  are  not  asleep;  if  investigating  you  interrogate 
them,  they  conceal  nothing;  if  you  mistake  them,  they  never 
grumble  ;  if  you  are  ignorant,  they  cannot  laugh  at  you." 

This  feeling  that  books  are  real  friends  is  constantly  present  to 
all  who  love  reading. 

I  have  friends  [said  Petrarch]  whose  society  is  extremely  agree- 
able to  me ;  they  are  of  all  jiges,  and  of  every  country.  They  have 
distinguished  themselves  both  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  and 
obtained  high  honors  for  their  knowledge  of  the  sciences.  It  is 
easy  to  gain  access  to  them,  for  they  are  always  at  my  service,  and 
I  admit  them  to  my  company,  and  dismiss  them  from  it,  whenever  I 
please.  They  are  never  troublesome,  but  immediately  answer  every 
question  I  ask  them.  Some  relate  to  me  the  events  of  past  ages, 
while  others  reveal  to  me  the  secrets  of  Nature ;  some  teach  me 
how  to  live,  and  others  how  to  die ;  some,  by  their  vivacity,  drive 
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away  my  cares  and  exhilarate  my  spirits,  while  others  give  fortitude 
to  my  mind,  and  teach  me  the  important  lesson  how  to  restrain  my 
desires,  and  to  depend  wholly  on  myself.  They  open  to  me  in 
short  the  various  avenues  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  upon 
their  information  I  may  safely  rely  in  all  emergencies.  In  return 
for  all  their  services,  they  only  ask  me  to  accommodate  them  with 
a  convenient  chamber  in  some  corner  of  my  humble  habitation, 
where  they  may  repose  in  peace,  for  these  friends  are  more  delighted 
by  the  tranquility  of  retirement  than,  with  the  tumults  of  society. 

**  He  that  loveth  a  book,'*  says  Isaac  Barrow,'*  will  never  want  a 
faithful  friend,  a  wholesome  counsellor,  a  cheerful  companion,  an 
effectual  comforter.  By  study,  by  reading,  by  thinking,  one  may 
innocently  divert  and  pleasantly  entertain  himself,  as  in  all  weathers, 
so  in  all  fortunes.** 

Southey  took  a  rather  more  melancholy  view  : 

My  days  among  the  dead  are  passed. 

Around  me  I  behold. 
Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast. 

The  mighty  minds  of  old ; 
My  never-failing  friends  are  they. 
With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day. 

Imagine,  in  the  words  of  Aikin, 

that  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  call  up  the  shades  of  the  greatest 
and  wisest  men  that  ever  existed,  and  oblige  them  to  converse  with 
us  on  the  most  interesting  topics — what  an  inestimable  privilege 
should  we  think  it ! — how  superior  to  all  common  enjoyments !  But 
in  a  well- furnished  library  we  in  fact  possess  this  power.  We  can 
question  Xenophon  and  Caesar  on  their  campaigns,  make  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero  plead  before  us,  join  in  the  audiences  of  Socrates 
and  Plato,  and  receive  demonstrations  from  Euclid  and  Newton.  In 
books  we  have  the  choicest  thoughts  of  the  ablest  men  in  their  best 
dress. 

"Books,**  says  Jeremy  Collier,  **are  a  guide  to  youth  and  an 
entertainment  for  age.  They  support  us  under  solitude,  and  keep 
us  from  being  a  burthen  to  ourselves.  They  help  us  to  forget  the 
crossness  of  men  and  things,  compose  our  cares  and  our  passions, 
and  lay  our  disappointments  asleep.  When  we  are  weary  of  the 
living,  we  may  repair  to  the  dead,  who  have  nothing  of  peevishness, 
pride  or  design  in  their  conversation.** 

Cicero  described  a  room  without  books  as  a  body  without  a  souL 
But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  be  a  philosopher  to  love  reading. 
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Sir  John  Herschel  tells  an  amusing  anecdote  illustrating  the 
pleasure  derived  from  a  book,  and  assuredly  of  the  first  order.  In 
a  certain  village  the  blacksmith  had  got  hold  of  Richardson's  novel, 
*'  Pamela,  or  Virtue  Rewarded,"  and  used  to  sit  on  his  anvil  in  the 
long  summer  evenings  and  read  it  aloud  to  a  large  and  attentive 
audience.  It  is  by  no  means  a  short  book,  but  they  fairly  listened  to 
it  all.  **  At  length,  when  the  happy  turn  of  fortune  arrived,  which 
brings  the  hero  and  heroine  together,  and  sets  them  living  long  and 
happily  according  to  the  most  approved  rules,  the  congregation  were 
so  delighted  as  to  raise  a  great  shout,  and  procuring  the  church 
keys  actually  set  the  parish  bells  ringing.'* 

The  lover  of  reading  [says  Leigh  Hunt]  will  derive  agreeable  ter- 
ror from  "Sir  Bertram"  and  *'The  Haunted  Chamber;"  will  assent 
with  delighted  reason  to  every  sentence  in  Mrs.  Barbauld's  "  Essay ;" 
will  feel  himself  wandering  into  solitudes  with  Gray  ;  shake  honest 
hands  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  ;  be  ready  to  embrace  Parson 
Adams,  and  to  chuck  Pounce  out  of  the  window  instead  of  the  hat ; 
will  travel  with  Marco  Polo  and  Mungo  Park;  stay  at  home  with 
Thomson ;  retire  with  Cowley ;  be  industrious  with  Hutton ;  sym- 
pathizing with  Gay  and  Mrs.  Inchbald;  laughing  with  (and  at) 
Buncle;  melancholy  and  forlorn,  and  self- restored  with  the  ship- 
wrecked mariner  of  De  Foe. 

The  delights  of  reading  have  been  appreciated  in  many  quarters 
where  we  might  least  expect  it.  Among  the  hardy  Norsemen  runes 
were  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  miraculous  power.  There  is  an 
Arabic  proverb,  that  "a  wise  man's  day  is  worth  a  fool's  life,"  and, 
though  it  rather  perhaps  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  califs  than  of  the 
sultans,  that  "  the  ink  of  science  is  more  precious  than  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs." 

Confucius  is  said  to  have  described  himself  as  a  man  who,  "  in  his 
eager  pursuit  of  knowledge,  forgot  his  food,  who,  in  the  joy  of  its 
attainment,  forgot  his  sorrows,  and  did  not  even  perceive  that  old 
age  was  coming  on." 

Yet,  if  this  could  be  said  by  the  Chinese  and  the  Arabs,  what 
language  can  be  strong  enough  to  express  the  gratitude  we  ought  to 
feel  for  the  advantages  we  enjoy  ?  We  do  not  appreciate,  I  think,  our 
good  fortune  in  belonging  to  the  nineteenth  century.  A  hundred 
years  ago  many  of  the  most  delightful  books  were  still  uncreated. 
How  much  more  interesting  science  has  become  especially,  if  I  were 
to  mention  only  one  name,  through  the  genius  of  Darwin !  Renan 
has  characterized  this  as  a  most  amusing  century ;  I  should  rather 
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have  described  it  as  most  interesting  ;  presenting  us  with  an  endless 
vista  of  absorbing  problems,  with  infinite  opportunities,  with  more 
than  the  excitements,  and  less  of  the  dangers,  which  surrounded  our 
less  fortunate  ancestors. 

Reading,  indeed,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  study.  Far  from  it. 
"  I  put,*'  sa)^  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  in  his  excellent  article  on  the 
**  Choice  of  Books"  (^Fortnightly  Review,  1879) — **  I  put  the  poetic 
and  emotional  side  of  literature  as  the  most  needed  for  daily  use." 

In  the  prologue  to  "The  Legende  of  Goode  Women,"  Chaucer 
says: 

And  as  for  me,  though  that  I  konne  but  lyte, 

On  bokes  for  to  rede  I  me  delyte, 

And  to  him  give  I  feyth  and  ful  credence. 

And  in  myn  herte  have  him  in  reverence, 

So  hertely,  that  ther  is  g^ame  noon, 

That  fro  mv  bokes  maketh  me  to  goon, 

But  yt  be  seldome  on  the  holy  day, 

Save,  certynly,  when  that  the  monthe  of  May 

Is  comen,  and  that  I  here  the  foules  synge. 

And  that  the  floures  gynnen  for  to  sprynge, 

Farwel  my  boke,  and  my  devocion. 

But  I  doubt  whether,  if  he  had  enjoyed  our  advantages,  he  could 
have  been  so  certain  of  tearing  himself  away  even  in  the  month  of 
May. 

Macaulay,  who  had  all  that  wealth  and  fame,  rank  and  talents  could 
give,  yet,  we  are  told,  derived  his  greatest  happiness  from  books. 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  in  his  charming  biography,  says  that, 

of  the  feelings  which  Macaulay  entertained  towards  the  great  minds 
of  bygone  ages,  it  is  not  for  any  one  except  himself  to  speak.  He 
has  told  us  how  his  debt  to  them  was  incalculable ;  how  they  guided 
him  to  truth ;  how  they  filled  his  mind  with  noble  and  graceful 
images ;  how  they  stooa  by  him  in  all  vicissitudes — comforters  in 
sorrow,  nurses  in  sickness,  companions  in  solitude,  the  old  friends 
who  are  never  seen  with  new  faces ;  who  are  the  same  in  wealth  and 
in  poverty,  in  glory  and  in  obscurity.  Great  as  were  the  honors  and 
possessions  which  Macaulay  acquired  by  his  pen,  all  who  knew  him 
were  well  aware  that  the  titles  and  rewards  which  he  gained  by  his 
own  works  were  as  nothing  in  the  balance  as  compared  with  the 
pleasure  he  derived  from  the  works  of  others. 

There  was  no  society  in  London  so  agreeable  that  Macaulay  would 
have  preferred  it  at  breakfast  or  at  dinner  to  the  company  of  Steroe 
or  Fielding,  Horace  Walpole  or  Boswell. 
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The  love  of  reading  which  Gibbon  declared  he  would  not  ex- 
change for  all  the  treasures  of  India,  was,  in  fact,  with  Macaulay  ''  a 
main  element  of  happiness  in  one  of  the  happiest  lives  that  it  has 
ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  biographer  to  record." 

Moreover,  books  are  now  so  cheap  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
almost  every  one.  This  was  not  always  so.  It  is  quite  a  recent 
blessing. 

Mr.  Ireland,  to  whose  charming  little  **  Book-Lover*s  Enchi- 
ridion," in  common  with  every  lover  of  reading,  I  am  greatly 
indebted,  tells  us  that,  when  a  boy,  he  was  so  delighted  with  White's 
•*  Natural  History  of  Selborne,"  that  in  order  to  possess  a  copy  of 
his  own  he  actually  copied  out  the  whole  work. 

Mary  Lamb  gives  a  pathetic  description  of  a  studious  boy  lingering 
at  a  bookstall : 

I  saw  a  boy  with  eager  eye 

Open  a  book  upon  a  stall, 

And  read,  as  he*d  devour  it  all; 

Which,  when  the  stallman  did  espy, 

Soon  to  the  boy  L  heard  him  call. 

"You,  sir,  you  never  buy  a  book. 

Therefore  in  one  you  shall  not  look." 

The  boy  passed  slowly  on,  and  with  a  sigh 

He  wished  he  never  had  been  taught  to  read, 

Then,  of  the  old  churPs  books,  he  should  have  had  no  need. 

Such  snatches  of  literature  have,  indeed,  a  special  and  peculiar 
charm.  This  is,  I  believe,  partly  due  to  the  very  fact  of  their  being 
brief  Many  readers,  I  think,  miss  much  of  the  pleasure  of  reading 
by  forcing  themselves  to  dwell  too  long  continuously  on  one*  subject. 
In  a  long  railway  journey,  for  instance,  many  persons  take  only  a 
single  book.  The  consequence  is,  that  unless  it  is  a  story,  after  half 
an  hour  or  an  hour  they  are  quite  tired  of  it.  Whereas,  if  they  had 
two,  or  still  better  three,  on  different  subjects,  and  one  of  them  being 
of  an  amusing  character,  they  would  probably  find  that  by  changing, 
as  soon  as  they  felt  at  all  weary,  they  would  come  back  again  and 
again  to  each  with  renewed  zest,  and  hour  after  hour  would  pass 
pleasantly  away.  Every  one  of  course  must  judge  for  himself,  but 
such  at  least  is  my  experience. 

I  quite  agree,  therefore,  with  Lord  Iddesleigh  as  to  the  charm  of 
desultory  reading,  but  the  wider  the  field  the  more  important  that 
we  should  benefit  by  the  very  best  books  in  each  class.  Not  that 
we  need  confine  ourselves  to  them,  but  that  we  should  commence 
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with  them,  and  they  will  certainly  lead  us  on  to  others.  There  are 
of  course  some  books  which  we  must  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest.  But  these  are  exceptions.  As  regards  by  for  the  larg^er 
number,  it  is  probably  better  to  read  them  quickly,  dwelling  only  on 
the  best  and  most  important  passages.  In  this  way  no  doubt  we 
shall  lose  much,  but  we  gain  more  by  ranging  over  a  wider  field. 
We  may  in  fact,  I  think,  apply  to  reading  Lord  Brougham's  wise 
dictum  as  regards  education,  and  say  that  it  is  well  to  read  every- 
thing of  something,  and  something  of  everything.  In  this  way  only 
we  can  ascertain  the  bent  of  our  own  tastes,  for  it  is  a  geno^, 
though  not  of  course  an  invariable  rule,  that  we  profit  little  by  books 
which  we  do  not  enjoy. 

Our  difficulty  now  is  what  to  select.  We  must  be  careful  what  we 
read,  and  not,  like  the  sailors  of  Ulysses,  take  bags  of  wind  for  sacks 
of  treasure,  not  only  lest  we  should  even  now  fall  into  the  error  of 
the  Greeks,  and  suppose  that  language  and  definitions  can  be  instru- 
ments of  investigation  as  well  as  thought,  but  lest,  as  too  often 
happens,  we  should  waste  time  over  trash.  There  are  many  books 
to  which  one  may  apply,  in  the  sarcastic  sense,  the  ambiguous 
remark  said  to  have  been  made  to  an  unfortunate  author,  ''I  will 
lose  no  time  ip  reading  your  book." 

It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  how  much  innocent  happiness  we  thought- 
lessly throw  away.  An  Eastern  proverb  says  that  calamities  sent  by 
heaven  may  be  avoided,  but  from  those  we  bring  on  ourselves  there 
is  no  escape.  Time  is  often  said  to  be  money,  but  it  is  more,  for  it 
is  life  itself.  Yet  how  many  there  are  who  would  cling  desperately 
to  life,  and  yet  think  nothing  of  wasting  time : 

For  who  knows  most,  him  loss  of  time  most  grieves. 

"  I  remember,"  says  Hillard,  *'  a  satirical  poem,  in  which  the  devil 
is  represented  as  fishing  for  men,  and  adapting  his  bait  to  the  tastes 
and  temperaments  of  his  prey;  but  the  idlers  were  the  earliest  vic- 
tims, for  they  swallowed  even  the  naked  hook.** 

'*  Ask  of  the  wise,"  says  Schiller,  in  Lord  Sherbrooke's  transla- 
tion, 

the  moments  we  forego 
Eternity  itself  cannot  retrieve. 

Chesterfield's  "Letters  to  his  Son,"  with  a  great  deal  that  is 
worldly  and  cynical,  contain  certainly  much  good  advice.  "  Every 
moment,"  for  instance,  he  says,  '*  which  you  now  lose,  is  so  much 
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diaracter  and  advantage  lost ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  every  moment 
you  now  employ  usefully  is  so  much  time  wisely  laid  out  at  pro- 
digious interest."  "Do  what  you  will/*  he  elsewhere  observes, 
"only  do  something.**  ''Know  the  true  value  of  time;  snatch, 
seize,  and  enjoy  every  moment  of  it.** 

Is  not  happiness  indeed  a  duty  as  well  as  self-denial?  It  has  been 
well  said  that  some  of  our  teachers  err  perhaps,  in  that  "  they  dwell 
on  the  duty  of  self-denial,  but  exhibit  not  the  duty  of  delight.*'  We 
must,  however,  be  ungrateful  indeed  if  we  cannot  appreciate  the 
wonderful  and  beautiful  world  in  which  we  live.  Moreover,  how 
can  we  better  make  others  happy  than  by  being  cheerful  and  happy 
ourselves  ? 

Few,  indeed,  attain  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  who  is  said  to  have 
calmly  finished  his  "  Phaenomenologie  des  Geistes*  *  at  Jena  on 
October  14,  1806,  not  knowing  anything  whatever  of  the  batde  that 
was  raging  round  him.  Most  men,  however,  may  at  will  make  of 
this  world  either  a  palace  or  a  prison,  and  there  are  few  more  effec- 
tive and  more  generally  available  sources  of  happiness  than  the  wise 
use  of  books. 

Many,  I  believe,  are  deterred  from  attempting  what  are  called  stiff 
books,  for  fear  they  should  not  understand  them ;  but,  as  Hobbes 
said,  there  are  few  who  need  complain  of  the  narrowness  of  their 
minds  if  only  they  would  do  their  best  with  them. 

In  reading,  however,  it  is  most  important  to  select  subjects  in 
which  x)ne  is  interested.  *  I  remember,  years  ago,  consulting  Mr. 
Darwin  as  to  the  selection  of  a  course  of  study.  He  asked  me  what 
interested  me  most,  and  advised  me  to  choose  that  subject.  This 
indeed  applies  to  the  work  of  life  generally. 

I  am  sometimes  disposed  to  think  that  the  great  readers  of  the 
next  generation  will  be,  not  our  lawyers  and  doctors,  shopkeepers  and 
manu&cturers,  but  the  laborer  and  mechanic.  Does  not  this  seem 
natural?  The  former  work  mainly  with  their  head;  when  their 
daily  duties  are  over  the  brain  is  often  exhausted,  and  of  their  leisure 
time  much  must  be  devoted  to  air  and  exercise.  The"  laborer  or 
mechanic,  on  the  contrary,  besides  working  often  for  much  shorter 
hours,  have  in  their  work-time  taken  sufficient  bodily  exercise,  and 
could  therefore  give  any  leisure  they  might  have  to  reading  and 
study.  They  have  not  done  so  as  yet  it  is  true ;  but  this  has  been 
for  obvious  reasons.  Now,  however,  in  the  first  place,  they  receive 
an  excellent  education  in  elementary  schools,  and  have  more  easy 
access  to  the  best  books. 
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Ruskin  has  observed  he  does  not  wonder  at  what  men  suffer,  but 
he  often  wonders  at  what  they  lose.  '  We  suffer  much  no  doubt  from 
the  &ults  of  others,  but  we  lose  much  more  by  our  own. 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  own  a  library ;  it  is  another  to  use  it 
wisely.    Every  one  of  us  may  say  with  Proctor : 

All  round  the  room  my  silent  servants  wait; 
My  friends  in  every  season,  bright  and  dim. 

Angels  and  seraphim 
Come  down  and  murmur  to  me,  sweet  and  low, 
And  spirits  of  the  skies  all  come  and  jg^o, 

Early  and  late. 

Yet  too  often  they  wait  in  vain.  I  have  often  been  astonished  how 
little  care  people  devote  to  the  selection  of  what  they  read.  Books, 
we  know,  are  almost  innumerable ;  our  hours  for  reading  are,  alas ! 
very  few.  And  yet  many  people  read  almost  by  hazard.  They  will 
take  any  book  they  chance  to  find  in  a  room  at  a  friend's  house; 
they  will  buy  a  novel  at  a  railway  stall  if  it  has  an  attractive  title ; 
indeed,  I  believe  in  some  cases  even  the  binding  affects  the  choice. 
The  selection  is  no  doubt  far  from  easy,  I  have  often  wished  some 
one  would  recommend  a  list  of  a  hundred  good  books.  If  we  had 
such  lists  drawn  up  by  a  few  good  guides  they  would  be  most  useful 
I  have  indeed  sometimes  heard  it  said  that  in  reading  every  one  must 
choose  for  himself,  but  this  reminds  me  of  the  recommendation  not 
to  go  into  the  water  till  you  can  swim. 

In  the  absence  of  such  lists  we  may  fall  back  on  the  general  ver- 
dict of  mankind.  There  is  a  "struggle  for  existence,"  and  **a 
survival  of  the  fittest' '  among  books,  as  well  as  among  animals  and 
plants. 

As  Alonzo  of  Aragon  said,  "  Age  is  a  recommendation  in  four 
things — old  wood  to  burn,  old  wine  to  drink,  old  friends  to  trust,  and 
old  books  to  read."  Still  this  cannot  be  accepted  without  important 
qualifications.  The  most  recent  books  of  history  and  science  con- 
tain, or  ought  to  contain,  the  most  accurate  information  and  the 
most  trustworthy  conclusions*  Moreover,  while  the  books  of  other 
races  and  times  have  an  interest  from  their  very  distance,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  many  will  still  more  enjoy,  and  feel  more  at  home  with, 
those  of  our  own  century  and  people. 

Yet  the  oldest  books  of  the  world  are  remarkable  and  interesting 
on  account  of  their  very  age  ;  and  the  works  which  have  influenced 
the  opinions,  or  charmed  the  leisure  hours  of  millions  of  men  in  dis- 
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tant  times  and  far  away  regions,  are  well  worth  reading  on  that  very 
account,  even  if  they  seem  scarcely  to  deserve  their  reputation.  I^ 
is  true  that  to  many  of  us  such  works  are  accessible  only  in  transla- 
tions, but  translations,  though  they  can  never  perhaps  do  justice  to 
the  original,  may  yet  be  admirable  in  themselves.  The  Bible  itself, 
which  must  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list,  is  a  conclusive  case. — 
The  Contemporary  Review, 


President  Elliot  on  Fublio  School  Problems. 

Address  of  Superintendent  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  before  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers*  Association. 

I. 

When  the  call  to  this  meeting  reached  me  I  was  watching  the  rip- 
ples in  the  educational  journals  caused  by  one  of  the  boldest  and 
frankest  educational  utterances  that  I  have  read  for  many  a  day,  viz: 
the  short  address  made  by  President  Elliot,  of  Harvard  University, 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Club,  of  Boston,  at  the 
end  of  October,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  render  you  a 
small  service  by  making  it  the  subject  of  my  own  discourse.  Presi- 
dent Elliott's  abilities,  position,  policy,  power  of  exposition,  and 
courage  of  his  opinions  always  give  importance  to  what  he  says  on 
educational  matters.  Perhaps  I  have  not  made  the  happiest  selection 
of  a  theme,  but  you  will  at  least  remember  that  in  the  commonwealth 
of  American  education  we  have  no  tribunal  as  a  bench  of  judges  to 
pass  authoritatively  on  questions,  no  digests  of  opinions  or  reports 
of  cases  that  settle  causes  and  prevent  further  argument.  On  the 
contrary,  causes  are  always  open  to  him  who  chooses  to  argue  them. 
No  doubt  we  make  foolish  experiments  in  consequence,  but  these 
are  not  so  costly  in  the  end  as  it  would  be  to  close  causes  to  discus- 
sion and  to  settle  questions  by  referring  them  to  registered  wisdom. 
Moreover,  the  spirit  of  our  large  educational  gatherings  is  so  catho- 
lic, and  the  range  of  ability,  culture,  and  experience  represented  in 
them  so  considerable,  that  almost  any  topic,  even  if  it  touches  edu- 
cation only  indirectly,  is  pretty  sure  to  awaken  interest. 

The  diaracter  of  President  Elliot's  thinking  on  education,  and  the 
policy  that  he  has  pursued  at  Harvard,  are  so  well  understood  that, 
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in  the  beginning,  I  need  only  say  this  in  general — each  distinct 
point  in  his  address  is  an  outcropping  of  his  favorite  principle  of 
election  and  comprehension.  In  discussing  these  points  I  shall  often 
pass  beyond  the  limits  of  what  the  President  has  said,  to  consider 
related  questions.  This  is  the  paragraph  in  which  President  Klliot 
states  and  combats  what  he  calls  the  '*  Calvinistic  theory  *'  of  educa- 
tion : 

**  At  a  meeting  of  teachers  which  I  attended  last  week,  a  distin- 
guished man  burst  out  with  a  completely  irrelevant  statement  that 
nothing  was  good  for  training  that  was  not  hard.  Now,  I  want  to 
say  that  the  view  which  ascribes  usefulness  to  mental  exercise  only 
when  it  is  repulsive  and  distasteful  to  the  scholar,  needing  a  dead- 
lift  of  the  will,  is,  to  my  thinking,  the  absolute  opposite  of  the 
truth  with  regard  to  mental  training.  No  subject  is  good  for  the 
training  of  a  child  four  years  old,  or  twelve,  or  eighteen,  in  which 
the  child  or  youth  is*  not  capable  of  achieving  something,  capable 
even  of  decided  success,  and  of  winning  that  enjoyment  and  satis&c- 
tion  which  come  with  achievement  and  success.  If  we  would  divide 
subjects  into  profitable  and  unprofitable  we  must,  I  believe,  always 
put  in  the  profitable  class  those  subjects  which  the  boy  enjoys,  and 
in  the  unprofitable  class  those  subjects  for  which  he  has  no  capacity 
and  in  pursuit  of  which  he  gets  no  enjoyment.  A  subject  is  igood 
for  a  child  precisely  in  proportion  to  his  liking  for  it,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  his  taste  and  capacity  for  it."  * 

In  the  outset  we  should  boldly  mark  one  capital  distinction  that 
much  current  writing  and  talking  on  educational  and  kindred  topics 
tend  to  confuse,  viz:  work  is  not  play.  Ingenious  essa3dsts  and  lec- 
turers sometimes  almost  delude  us  into  believing,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  that  they  are,  or  may  be  made,  the  same  thii^.  They 
both  involve  activity — ^work,  commonly  more  than  play — ^but  they 
differ  in  the  ends  to  which  the  activity  is  directed  and  in  the  menial 
attitude  of  those  who  put  it  forth.  Work  is  an  act,  or  a  series  of 
acts,  in  the  line  of  one's  occupation  or  duty  ;  play  is  resting  from 
such  acts.  The  synonyms  of  the  one  word  are  "labor,"  "toil," 
"employment"  ;  of  the  other,  "pleasure,"  "amusement,"  "diver- 
sion." Work  is  girding  up  the  powers  for  serious  effort,  play  is 
their  relaxation,  at  least   their  diversion,  from  ordinary  pursuits. 

*The  extracts  are  made  from  an  article  by  President  Elliot  in  TAe  Popular  Edm* 
eator,  November,  1885.  This  article  and  the  after-dinner  speech  were  the  same  in 
tabstance. 
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"  The  end  of  work,"  says  Aristotie,  "is  to  enjoy  leisure."  Both 
work  and  play  appear  in  a  well-ordered  life;  both  have  disciplinary 
value;  both  are  related,  though  in  quite  different  ways,  to  education; 
however,  my  present  object  is  not  to  assign  to  each  its  precise  sphere 
or  nicely  to  determine  their  relations,  but  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
neither  one  can  h^  made  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the  other. 

In  educating  children  the  attempt  has  sometimes  been  made  to  put 
work  in  the  place  of  play,  and  sometimes  the  attempt  to  put  play  in 
the  place  of  work,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  attempt  has 
led  to  the  greater  failure.  The  first  attempt  is  the  blunder  of  prac- 
tical teachers  only,  the  second  is  the  blunder  both  of  teachers  and  of 
writers  on  educational  theory.  So  sober  a  man  as  John  Locke  not 
only  proposed  to  combine  instruction  and  sport,  but  said  nothuig 
like  work  should  be  laid  on  children ;  the  great  use  and  skill  of  a 
teacher  in  the  case  of  small  children  being,  he  affirmed,  to  make  all 
as  easy  as  he  can. 

No  doubt  play  comes  before  work  in  the  order  of  development ; 
no  doubt  children  learn  a  good  many  useful  things  in  their  sports  ; 
no  doubt  the  kindergarten  has  a  message  for  the  primary  teacher  ; 
but  failure  will,  in  the  end,  attend  every  attempt  to  make  the  school- 
room a  play-room  and  the  course  of  study  a  series  of  games.  Even 
in  a  school  where  the  aim  is  to  teach  only  through  amusements, 
children  divide  the  exercises  set  for  them  into  two  classes,  making 
work  of  some  and  play  of  others.  Moreover,  if  it  were  possible  to 
clothe  all  work  in  the  habit  of  play,  it  would  not  answer  the  ends  of 
complete  discipline.  John  Maynard  did  not  think  it  play  when,  in 
smoke  and  flame,  he  stood  at  his  wheel  until  burnt  to  a  crisp.  The 
*  sentry  does  not  think  it  play  as,  in  cold  and  storm,  he  paces  his 
weary  beat  at  midnight,  keeping  watch  over  the  sleeping  army  that 
has  been  given  to  him  in  trust.  The  nurse  who,  in  hospital  or  home, 
watches  alone  over  her  feverish  and  delirious  patient  in  the  small 
hours,  does  not  think  it  play^  Nor,  again,  does  the  pilot,  the  sen- 
try, or  the  nurse  learn  his  fortitude  and  devotion  spinning  tops,  Aying 
kites,  or  playing  lawn-tennis.  To  be  sure,  tops  and  kites  and  tennis 
have  their  place,  but  the  ability  to  gird  up  the  powers  of  the  mind 
and  the  body  for  supreme  efforts,  or  even  for  common  efforts,  comes 
from  a  different  regimen.  It  was  in  a  thorough  school  that  St.  Paul 
learned. to  say,  **  For  necessity  is  laid  upon  me.**  And  we  may  be 
very  certain  that  "The  meekest  of  saints  will  find  stem  work  to  do," 
no  matter  whether  **  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand  "  or  not. 
It  may  be  replied  that  men  sometimes  come  to  find  their  **  play- 
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spells  **  in  severe  exertions  of  a  particular  kind,  as  solving  problems 
in  mathematics  or  physics.  Such  declarations  are  often  to  be  under- 
stood rhetorically.  Still  it  must  be  said  that  long  application  to 
given  things  may  produce  a  second  nature  that  speaks  a  very  differ- 
ent voice  from  the  first  nature.  Work  may  become  a  disease.  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Ellenborough  sat  on  the  bench  until  he  said  that  the 
greatest  pleasure  of  his  life  was  to  hear  FoUett,  then  a  young  barris- 
ter, argue  a  point  of  law.  Again,  great  interest  in  a  subject,  and 
great  enthusiasm  in  its  pursuit  makes  it  attractive  and  pleasant.  We 
read  that  "Jacob  served  seven  years  for  Rachel,  and  they  seemed  to 
him  but  a  few  days,  for  the  love  he  had  to  her/'  But  plain,  unso- 
phisticated common  sense  holds  work  and  play  antithetical.  Even 
so  devoted  and  resolute  a  lover  as  Jacob  would  have  preferred  to 
win  his  bride  in  an  easier  way  than  serving  seven  years  as  a  herds- 
man. 

Now,  I  do  not  charge  President  Elliot  with  confusing  work  and 
play.  Such  confusion  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  anything  that 
he  sa3's,  but  so  much  such  confusion  exists,  that  a  bold  delineation  o( 
the  two  kingdoms  seemed  a  proper  prelude  to  taking  up  his  real 
point. 

The  President  tells  us,  in  effect,  that  studies  should  be  made  inter- 
esting and  easy,  school  pleasant  and  attractive.  This  is,  indeed, 
very  valuable  advice.  The  unpleasant  associations  that  still  cling 
around  the  words  **  pedagogue  *  *  and  "master**  are  survivals  of 
that  period  in  educational  history  when  it  was  common  to  make 
school  studies  exceedingly  hard,  school  discipline  exceedingly  severe, 
and  school  life  exceedingly  unpleasant.  The  **  Calvinistic  theory  " 
was'  then  in  its  glory.  What  is  left  of  this  regimen  is  now  passing 
away  so  rapidly  that  we  need  to  give  much  more  attention  to  what 
is  taking  its  place  than  we  do  to  hastening  its  passage. 

The  child  has  a  spontaneous  nature  that  should  be  harnessed  to 
studies  and  to  the  whole  work  of  life.  Automatic  attention  is  that 
state  of  the  mind  in  which  its  energy  is  given  to  a  thing  firom  some 
native  affinity  or  attraction ;  volitional  attention,  that  state  in  which 
its  energy  is  given  by  an  act  of  choice.  The  development  of  voli- 
tional attention  is  one  of  the  highest  results  of  discipline.  Now,  in 
training  the  child  the  spontaneous  attention  must  be  rallied  to  the 
support  of  the  volitional,  which  is  weak  or  rather  does  not  at  first 
exist  at  all,  but  as  time  goes  on  the  volitional  attention  should  grow 
and  become  more  and  more  independent  of  the  spontaneous. 
Humor  has  been  likened  to  the  lever  by  means  of  which  we  raise 
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great  weights  with  a  small  force.  Love  and  enthusiasm  are  ako 
powerful  motives.  There  is  a  large  suggestion  for  the  teacher  in  the 
fact  that  a  little  boy  who  complained  bitterly  of  the  weariness  of 
walking  will,  when  put  astride  of  his  grandfather's  cane  and  told  that 
it  is  a  horse,  scamper  away  all  forgetful  of  his  own  bitter  complaints. 
But  somewhat  of  life  consists  of  walking  when  one  is  weary,  and  no 
boy  is  fitted  for  life  who  cannot  walk.  The  child  should  indeed  be 
led  to  the  hard  by  the  way  of  the  easy,  but  the  man  has  no  real 
training  or  character  who  cannot,  on  due  occasion,  collect  his  powers 
to  do  a  multitude  of  things  that  he  considers  hard  and  disagreeable. 
The  spontaneous  powers  keep  us  alive  in  infancy,  and  death  comes 
when  they  wholly  fail  us,  but  the  highest  end  of  education  is  the  full- 
est development  of  the  judgment,  the  moral  sense  and  the  will. 
Hitch  the  spontaneous  forces  to  your  wagon  by  all  means,  but  if  you 
have  no  other  horses,  you  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  you 
drive  a  "  balky  "  team. 

Drawing  nearer  to  President  Elliot,  it  is  not  true  that  nothing  is 
good  for  training  that  is  not  hard,  but  it  is  true  that  no  training  is 
complete  that  does  not  involve  much  severe  and  vigorous  labor.  It 
is  not  true  that  mental  exercise  is  useful  only  when  it  is  repulsive 
and  distasteful,  needing  a  dead -lift  of  the  will,  but  it  is  true  that  a 
good  many  of  such  ''  lifts  '*  have  to  be  made,  and  the  child  must  be 
got  ready  for  them  by  lifting.  It  is  true  that  no  subject  is  good  for 
the  training  of  a  child  in  which  the  child  is  not  capable  of  achieving 
something  and  of  enjoying  the  achievment,  but  it  is  not  true  that  a 
subject  is  always  good  for  him  in  the  long  run  in  proportion  to  his 
present  capacity  and  liking  for  it.  Sometimes  it  is  the  case  that  a 
child,  or  older  pupil,  who  has  small  capacity  for  a  subject  and  finds 
little  pleasure  in  its  pursuit,  develops,  through  application  and  study, 
great  capacity  and  pleasure.  After  they  have  passed  the  rudiments 
of  learning,  children  should  not  be  kept  long  at  subjects  for  which, 
under  skilful  teaching,  they  have  a  positive  aversion ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  the  choice  of  these  studies  be  left  to  their  caprices 
and  whims.  Things  should  not  be  made  hard  that  are  by  nature 
easy.  There  is  no  reason  in  blocking  the  way  to  grammatical 
analysis  with  a  cart-load  of  nomenclature,  or  in  weighing  down  the 
solution  of  a  simple  example  in  mental  arithmetic  with  a  ponderous 
formula.  There  is  no  excuse  for  retaining  in  text-books  the  artifi- 
cial distinctions  and  antiquated  methods  often  found  in  them.  The 
arithmetics,  for  example,  should  not  be  museums  for  hanging  up  on 
exhibition  "  applications "  that  have  disappeared  from  business,  if, 
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indeed,  they  were  ever  known  there.  But  there  is  a  difference 
between  real  life  and  training  after  all.  In  real  life  it  is  always  best  to 
accomplish  results  with  the  smallest  power,  in  the  quickest  and  cheap- 
est way ;  but  in  school  and  in  the  nursery  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
The  child  that  can  be  carried  quickly  and  easily  across  the  room 
must  learn  to  walk  across  it.  Pupils  must  learn  algebraical  methods 
by  first  solving  problems  that  they  could  more  easily  solve  by  arith- 
metical methods.  Astronomers  do  not  now,  like  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
use  the  Greek  geometry  in  making  their  computations,  but  the  mathe- 
matical student  needs  the  discipline  and  the  logical  forms  of  the 
Greek  geometry  nevertheless.  Moreover,  we  only  destroy  the  child 
morally  by  keeping  him  forever  shut  up  in  a  glass  case ;  we  should 
rather  equip  him  with  sound  principles,  good  habits,  healthful  appe- 
tites and  desires,  pure  affections  and  right  purposes,  and  thus  allow 
him  to  be  subjected  to  trial  and  testing.  Further,-  trial  and  testing 
are  essential  to  the  production  of  that  very  equipment.  In  a  word, 
my  whole  contention  is  that  the  child  must  be  brought,  progressively 
of  course,  to  measure  his  full  powers  with  the  labors  and  difficulties 
of  life. 

My  reason  for  dwelling  so  long  on  this  point  is  my  conviction  that 
nowhere  along  the  long  line  of  educational  discussion  is  there  greater 
need  of  clear  ideas.  We  forget  sometimes  that  the  end  of  teaching 
is  not  to  place  certain  information  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in  the 
easiest  way,  but  rather  to  see  that  it  is  retained  and  assimilated,  and 
that  the  mind  and  character  are  strengthened  by  the  process.  Partly 
in  this  forgetfiilness,  and  partly  in  our  haste  to  hurry  children  along, 
lies  the  explanation  of  some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  our 
schools.  Books  are  not  taken  away  from  children,  but  they  are  not 
given  the  chance  that  they  need  to  study  them  ;  while  the  teachers, 
with  their  "  new  educations,"  **  natural  methods,'*  and  "  oral  instruc- 
tion'' fill  the  children  up  with  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time 
destroy  mental  character.  Perhaps  I  should  remark  that  this  is  true 
only  in  a  relative  sense.  It  is  quite  generally  asserted  by  high 
school  teachers,  who  have  had  a  lengthened  experience,  for  example, 
that  their  pupils  are  not  the  independent  workers  that  they  were  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  ago.  An  old  lady,  familiarly  called  **  grandma," 
was  a  patient  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane  over  which  a  fnend  of  mine 
presided  as  superintendent.  She  resolutely  refused  to  swallow  food, 
and  for  two  whole  years  fed  herself  only  once  in  the  natural  way. 
She  would  place  the  feeding  pipe  in  her  throat,  and  hold  the  bowl  of 
milk  or  broth  in  her  hands,  while  the  attendant  threw  the  liquid  into 
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her  stomach  with  a  pump.  One  day  the  doctor  said,  *'  Grandma, 
don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  if  you  would  eat  this  food  your- 
self?" **Oh,  no/*  she  answered,  *'  this  is  so  much  easier."  With 
all  his  mistakes  in  educational  matters,  John  Stuart  Mill,  it  seems  to 
xne,  certainly  understood  the  great  educational  transition  of  his  times 
when  he  wrote  : 

**  I  do  not  believe  that  boys  can  be  induced  to  apply  themselves 
with  vigor  and,  what  is  so  much  more  difficult,  perseverance,  to  dry 
and  irksome  studies  by  the  sole  force  of  persuasion  and  soft  words. 
Much  must  be  done  and  much  must  be  learnt  by  children,  for  which 
rig^d  discipline  and  known  liability  to  punishment  are  indispensable 
as  means.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  laudable  effort  in  modern  teaching 
to  render  as  much  as  possible  of  what  the  young  are  required  to 
learn  easy  and  interesting  to  them.  But  when  this  principle  is 
pushed  to  the  length  of  not  requiring  them  to  learn  anything  Imi 
what  has  been  made  easy  and  interesting,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
education  is  sacrificed.  I  rejoice  in  the  decline  of  the  old  brutal  and 
tyrannical  system  of  teaching,  which,  however,  did  succeed  in 
enforcing  habits  of  application ;  but  the  new,  as  ft  seems  to  me,  is 
training  up  a  race  of  men  who  will  be  incapable  of  doing  anything 
which  is  disagreeable  to  them."* 


Primary  Teaching. 

MRS.    €•  W.  WATERS,    LANSINGBURGH. 

It  has  been  a  prevalent  opinion,  and  is  still  held  by  some  who 
know  little  of  educational  matters,  that  but  little  knowledge  or  talent 
is  required  to  do  primary  work;  that  almost  any  young  girl  fresh 
from  a  grammar  school  is  capable  of  teaching  little  children. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  a  gross  error,  since  it  is 
conceded  by  all  prominent  educators  that  it  requires  far  more  tact 
and  a  greater  degree  of  real  teaching  ability  to  guide  young  minds 
to  find  out  facts  for  themselves  than  to  instruct  those  whose  mental 
power  are  fully  developed. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  and  requires  good  judgment,  patience  and 
skill  to  hold  the  attention  and  properly  instruct  a  class  of  little  chil- 

*  "Autobiography,"  pp.  52,  53.     New  York,  1873. 
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dren.  Even  between  recitations  their  time  must  be  usefully  occupied 
with  suitable  work,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  is  constantly 
called  into  play  to  provide  interesting  and,  at  he  same  time,  profitable 
work  for  the  busy  little  hands  and  brains. 

All  this  work  must  be  properly  adapted  to  the  capacides  of  the 
children ;  there  must  be  no  mistake  made  in  the  kind  of  employ- 
ment provided  or  in  the  amount  of  work  assigned. 

Children  like  to  work ;  they  wt/i  busy  themselves  about  some- 
thing, and  unless  theii*  natural  activity  is  properly  guided  habits  are 
apt  to  be  formed  which  will  seriously  deter  their  future  advancement. 
A  teacher  who  has  ability  to  keep  a  large  class  constantly  and  profi- 
tably employed  during  school  hours  has  one  very  essential  element 
of  success. 

All  education  begins  by  observation.  The  training  of  the  percep- 
tive faculties  is  the  starting-point  in  our  work,  and  we  thus  conform 
to  the  order  which  nature  points  out.  The  more  closely  we  follow 
the  laws  or  rules  of  nature,  the  more  satisfactory  are  likely  to  be 
our  results. 

We  will  start,  then,  by  cultivating  the  powers  of  observation. 

Children  have  a  natural  curiosity  to  find  out  all  they  can  about 
things  around  them  ;  at  least,  about  such  things  as  are  particularly 
attractive  to  them.  When  they  enter  school  their  powers  of  obser- 
vation have  long  been  at  work,  but  they  cannot  exercise  them  with 
discretion,  and  it  is  the  teacher's  work  to  take  advantage  of  their 
natural  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  judiciously  guide  their  investigations. 

The  proper  order  of  development  is  the  object,  the  conception, 
the  word  representing  the  object.  First,  teach  the  child  to 
observe,  then  to  think  about  what  it  observes,  and,  lastiy, 
to  tell  what  it  thinks  about.  When  this  is  accomplished, 
reverse  the  order  and  the  child  will  not  fail  to  connect  the  expression 
and  the  thought ;  the  one  will  represent  the  other  and  the  associa- 
tion will  be  complete.  This  is  the  correct  basis  of  all  primary 
work.  We  must  teach  the  child  to  think  for  himself,  lead  him  to 
depend  as  far  as  possible  on  his  own  observations  and  study,  and  do 
nothing  for  him  which,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  perseverance, 
he  can  do  for  himself.  Teach  him  to  be  self-reliant  and  original,  to 
learn  to  do  things  by  doing  them ;  as,  with  a  helpful  hand  near, 
he  learns  to  walk  by  walking,  let  him  learn  all  other  things  the  same 
way  ;  doing  for  himself  and  depending  upon  himself  in  every  case 
where  it  is  possible.  By  suggestive  questions  lead  him  to  see,  to 
compare,  and  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 
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Let  everything  taught  be  a  help  and  impulse  to  further  seeking, 
and  incentive  to  the  love  of  study.  Aim  to  make  all  lessons  attract- 
ive, for  we  all  know  repulsive  tasks  have  a  depressing  effect,  and  all 
instruction  should  be  agreeable  and  interesting.  Exertion  is,  of 
course,  necessary,  and  promotes  strength,  but  it  must  be  pleasant 
exertion. 

Habits  of  correct  expression  should  be  formed  at  once.  As  soon 
as  the  child  has  become  familiar  with  an  object  he  should  be  encour- 
aged to  tell  in  correct  language  what  he  can  about  it.  Children  talk 
as  they  hear  others  talk,  and  in  a  large  class  of  pupils  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  the  ability  for  correct  expression  will,  of  course,  be  formed. 
We  know  there  are  many  children  who  are  favored  by  circumstances, 
who  know  what  it  is  to  be  tenderly  cared  for,  considerately  listened 
to,  and  encouraged  to  express  their  thoughts,  but  there  are  those 
who  do  not,  and  we  look  to  the  teacher  to  supply  the  deficiency  as 
far  as  possible. 

Not  only  must  the  expressions  be  correct,  but  the  close  study  of 
the  subject  must  afford  an  accurate  description  however  simpTe  it 
may  be. 

In  these  lower  grades  especial  care  is  needed  that  no  attempt  be 
made  to  hold  the  attention  too  long  on  one  subject.  Keep  the  class 
no  longer  than  you  can  hold  pleasantly  the  undivided  attention  of  all. 

As  soon  as  the  interest  begins  io*Rag,  it  is  best  to  end  the  lesson, 
for  by  continuing  you  are  sure  to  sow  the  seeds  of  mattention,  one 
of  the  most  trying  difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  much  of  the  inattention  and  many  of  the  objectionable 
habits  that  cling  to  the  pupils  of  higher  grades  are  the  results  of 
improper  training,  for  the  younger  the  child  the  more  readily  are 
habits  formed,  either  good  or  bad,  and  growing  with  him,  become 
more  and  more  pronounced.  On  the  other  hand,  much  of  the 
good  which  should  result  from  the  honest,  conscientious  work  of 
a  good  primary  teacher  is  lost  when,  unfortunately,  her  pupils  pass 
into  the  more  advanced  grades  taught  by  incompetent  teachers. 

To  do  perfect  work,  one  should  know  something  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  child's  mind  and  its  natural  process  of  growth.  The 
teacher  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught, 
and  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  presenting  them  and,  above 
all,  a  natural  love  for  children.  A  teacher  who  does  not  possess  all 
these  qualifications  may  do  very  fair  work,  but  with  them  would, 
without  doubt,  do  much  better. 

When  we  think  of  the  mind  as  the  highest  work  of  God,  the 
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instrument  of  thought,  does  it  not  seem  like  sacrilege  to  submit  its 
training  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  its  laws  or  the  proper  meas* 
ures  for  its  development  ? 

Upon  the  training  it  receives  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
future  character  of  the  individual ;  and  next  to  the  mother,  upon  the 
primary  teacher  rests  the  responsibility  of  what  the  child  shall 
become. 

The  aim  of  education  is  to  fit  children  for  life,  and  the  most 
important  part  of  the  work  is  done,  or  should  be  done,  in  the  primary 
grades. 

Many  of  the  children  receive  no  other  instruction,  being  obliged 
by  force  of  circumstances  to  go  early  into  the  world  of  work  and 
earn  their  living,  and  it  is  most  important  for  the  good  of  the  future 
generation  that  correct  ideas  should  be  inculcated  and  correct  habits 
formed.     Many  an  individual  is  what  his  teachers  have  made  him. 

One  who  has  no  natural  love  for  little  children  is  not  fit  to  teach 
them.  We  need  those  who  can  inspire  their  love  ;  those  who  can 
awaken  earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  without  which  any  study 
becomes  dry  and  uninteresting.  We  need  for  these  little  ones  a 
teacher  who  is  a  judge  of  character,  whose  bearing  is  dignified  and 
courteous  and,  best  of  all,  one  who  can  govern  by  kindness. 

Evil  is  often  overcome  by  good,  by  severity  it  is  merely  held 
down  and  ready  to  break  out  again  as  soon  as  pressure  is  removed. 
A  reproving  look  or  gentle  shake  of  the  head  toward  a  child  who 
is  doing  wrong  is,  many  times,  more  efficient  than  punishment.  The 
trouble  is  that,  in  matters  of  discipline,  many  teachers  use  unneces- 
sary force  and,  perhaps,  if  they  were  to  put  some  of  this  misdirected 
and  worse  than  wasted  energy  into  another  channel,  the  result  of 
their  work  might  be  more  satisfactory. 

The  children  most  difficult  to  govern  are,  as  a  rule,  those  who  are 
abused  at  home,  who  are  ruled  by  fear  rather  than  love.  Such 
treatment  tends  only  to  stimulate  every  evil  element  in  their  natures, 
and  they  enter  school  expecting  the  same  harsh  treatment  and  ready 
to  rebel  as  soon  as  opportunity  offers.  To  them  life  seems  to  prom- 
ise a  continual  struggle  against  those  who  are  in  authority,  and  by 
severity  we  confirm  this  opinion  and  develop  the  elements  which 
characterize  all  mobs.  The  only  weapon  by  which  they  can  be  dis- 
armed and  enabled  to  see  the  injustice  and  folly  of  their  ideas  is  the 
magical  wand  of  kindness,  by  which  we  may  infuse  into  their  hearts 
a  mora)  power  and  teach  them  at  last  to  govern  themselves. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  our  kindness  be  not  merged  into  ixmH- 
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iarity ;  in  that  case  our  power  is  seriously  weakened  if  not  altog^eth^ 
lost.  Above  all  things  we  must  be  impartial  Children  notice  the 
slightest  injustice,  and  in  giving  moral  lessons  our  examples  are 
more  influential  than  our  words.  We  must  not  condemn  in  one 
child  what  we  would  tolerate  in  another;  neither  must  we  have 
cast  iron  rules,  but  must  vary  our  treatment  to  suit  the  temperament 
of  the  child.  Common  sense  is  the  only  rule  that  will  apply  in  all 
cases.  Use  it  freely,  and  if  we  have  genuine  teaching  talent  and  the 
will  to  improve  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  failure.  Let  us  be  resolute 
and  firm,  feeling  that  however  great  the  exertion,  we  have  still  within  us 
resources  that  have  never  been  developed.  If  we  have  an  aptness 
for  the  work,  self-reliance  and  dourage,  and  our  motives  are  grounded 
on  a  keen  sense  of  right  and  justice,  we  will  have  power  to  overcome 
many  difficulties ;  in  fact,  they  will  be  helps  instead  of  hindrances, 
causing  us  to  look  deeper  tnio  things  to  understand  them  better,  and 
by  grasping  them  more  firmly  we  shall  master  them.  If,  after  exam- 
ining ourselves,  we  find  that  even  by  concentrating  our  best  energies, 
we  still  fail  to  accomplish  good  results,  the  sooner  we  change  our  occu- 
pation the  better. — Educational  Gazette. 


Lord  Ashburton,  in  an  address  to  schoolmasters,  said:  ''No 
knowledge,  however  profound,  can  substitute  a  teacher.  A  teacher 
must  have  knowledge,  as  an  orator  must  have  knowledge,  as  a  builder 
must  have  materials;  but,  as  in  choosing  the  builder  of  my  house,  I 
do  not  select  the  man  who  has  the  most  materials  in  his  3rard,  but  I 
proceed  to  select  him  by  reference  to  his  skill,  ingenuity  and  taste, — so 
also  in  testing  an  orator  or  a  teacher,  I  satisfy  myself  that  they  fulfill 
the  comparatively  easy  condition  of  possessing  sufficient  materials  of 
knowledge  with  which  to  work;  I  look  then  to  those  high  and  noble 
qualities  which  are  the  characteristics  of  their  peculiar  calling.  There 
were  hundreds  at  Athens  who  knew  more  than  Demosthenes,  many 
at  Rome  that  knew  more  than  Cicero,  but  there  was  but  one  Demos- 
thenes and  one  Cicero." — Central  School  Journal. 


Book  Notices. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY,  with  special  applications  to  the  Art  of  Teach- 
ing.  Oq  the  Basis  of  ''Outlines  of  Psychology,"  for  the  use  of  Normal  Schools, 
High  Schools,  Teachers'  Reading  Circles,  and  Students  generally.  By  James 
Solly,  A.  M.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1 886.     Part  I.     Price,  25  cents. 

The  Author's  large  work  '<  Outlines  of  Psychology"  gave  such  prominence  to  the 
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application  of  psychology  to  education  as  to  suggest  the  desirableness  of  separatiof 
that  portion  from  the  main  text,  and  issuing  it  in  a  cheaper  and  more  convenieot 
form  for  the  general  use  of  teachers.  The  author,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  pmblisheis, 
at  once  agreed  to  prepare  an  abridgment  of  his  large  work.  He  has  been  wdrking 
at  it  steadily  since  but  has  been  unable  to  complete  it  as  early  as  Was  anticipated. 
The  present  pamphlet  contains  a  part  of  the  author's  abridgment  and  is  the  oHfy 
authorized  edition  published.  It  is  in  many  important  respects  a  new  and  improved 
book.     It  is  announced  that  the  complete  book  will  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks. 

SPENCER'S  NEW  COPY-BOOKS.  By  P.  R.  Spencer's  Sons.  Publishers:  Ivison, 
Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.     New  Yoric  and  Chicago.     Price,  ^i.o8  per  dozen. 

The  publishers  emphasize  the  fact  that  Spencer's  New  Copy-Books  and  the  «*  Spen- 
cerian'*  are  entirely  distinct  series.  The  New  Copy- Books  are  designed  to  system- 
alize  and  teach  writing  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  best  writers  in  the 
business  world.  They  are  the  result  of  a  careful  study  and  comparison  of  a  large 
collection  of  specimens  of  writing  from  business  and  professional  men,  book-keepers, 
clerks  and  correspondents.  Th(  distinguishing  features  are  simplicity,  legibility  and 
rapidity.  Each  book  contains  all  the  small  letters,  capitals  and  figures,  together 
with  all  the  instructions  ana  illustrations  necessary  for  teaching  position  and  move- 
ment, so  that  the  learner  can  secure  the  essentials  of  a  handwriting  even  if  he  uses 
but  one  book.  The  series  consists  of  a  School  Series  of  six  books,  with  two  sup- 
plementary books ;  a  Business  Series  of  two  books ;  and  a  Ladies'  Series  of  two 
books. 

LANGUAGE  EXERCISES— Grammar  and  Composition.  Part  III.  By  C  C. 
Long,  Principal  27th  District  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  & 
Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New  York, 

This  volume  is  the  work  of  a  practical  teacher.  It  seems  well  suited  for  develop- 
ing the  powers  of  the  child  in  the  use  of  language  and  to  give  him  an  appred 
ation  of,  and  a  mastery  over,  the  elementary  principles  of  grammar.  By  a  gradaal 
presentation  of  the  subject  and  by  systematic  questioning  in  teaching  the  subjects  the 
pupils  are  led  to  examine,  compare,  classify,  and  reach  conclusions.  Practice  in 
Composition  is  begun  at  the  outset  and  persistently  continued.  The  book  will  prove 
a  valuable  aid  in  instruction  in  English. 

A  MANUAL  OF  TEACHING.  THE  PRACTICAL  TEACHtR.  Vol.  viii. 
1884  to  1885.  Francis  W.  Parker.  New  York  and  Chicago:  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 
188  octavo  pp.,  cloth.   Price,  ^1.25. 

Colonel  Parker,  at  his  best,  is  very  good,  and  in  this  volume  is  found  the  very 
best  he  has  ever  written,  as  a  glance  at  these  pages  will  show.  At  the  outset  we  find 
a  ringing  article  on  **  Beginnings,"  worth  the  price  of  the  volume  to  a  young  teacher, 
and  ten  times  that  amount  to  an  old  one  who  has  got  into  the  ruts  of  bad  habhs  and 
mannerisms.  Then  follow  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Reading,"  «  Language,'*  <*  Num- 
ber and  Arithmetic,"  "Geography,"  *«  History,"  "Psychology,"  "Pedagogics," 
"  Elocution."  These  contain  the  very  centre  and  core  of  improved  educational 
practice,  and  cannot  fail  to  answer  the  question,  "  What  are  the  methods  of  the  new 
education  ?  "  in  the  most  definite  and  minute  manner  possible. 

THE  LEADING  FACTS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By  D.  H.  Montgomery. 
Boston :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.     1886.     Price,  |i.i2. 
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The  leading  facts  of  English  History  are  so  presented  as  to  illustrate  the  great  law 
of  national  growth.  The  author's  style  is  good,  and  he  happily  touches  the  salient 
points.  The  body  of  the  work  is  prefaced  by  a  table  giving  the  descent  of  the 
English  Sovereigns  and  A  Summary  of  the  Principal  Events  of  English  History » 
chronologically  ammged.  The  entire  course  is  divided  into  convenient  periods, 
the  chief  events  in  each  of  which  are  given.  The  leading  authorities  in  reference 
to  each  period  are  named.  An  interesting  table  of  the  statistics  of  Great  Britain 
follows.  Altogether  it  is  a  useful  summary  and  will  greatly  aid  the  reader  in  getting 
a  clear  and  logical  view  of  the  whole  history  of  the  English  nation. 

THE  AMERICAN  MALE  CHOIR,  By  J.  H.  Tenney.  Published  by  OUver 
Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Male  Quartettes  and  Choruses  are  getting  to  be  very  popular,  and,  of  course,  the 
selections  of  pieces  for  such  organizations  are  also  increasing  in  number.  The  new  book 
now  before  us  seems  to  fill  the  bill  very  nicely,  as  it  has  a  goodly  number  of  Sacred 
Songs,  Gospel  Songs,  Temperance  and  Memorial  Songs,  all  neatly  arranged  for  two 
tenor  and  two  bass  voices.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  Spirited  Glees  in  the  secur 
lar  department.  Among  them  are :  Come  Away  to  the  Woodland  Glade ;  On  the 
Winning  Side;  Good  Night;  Cynthia;  Softly  Sleep,  a  serenade;  M6onlight  is  Fall- 
ing ,  Montmorenci ;  Sleighing  Song ;  Never  Surrender,  and  The  College  Bell.  The 
book  costs,  in  boards,  a  dollar,  but  a  good  edition  in  paper,  sells  for  eighty  cents,  for 
which  sum  a  specimen  copy  is  sent  post  free. 

TRUE  STORIES  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND  HISTORY,  1620-1803.  By 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Grandfather's  Chair,  complete  in  three  parts,  wiUi  ques- 
tions.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York,    Price  45  cents. 

Hawthorne's  stories  have  been  a  continual  delight.  The  publishers  have  done  a 
real  service  in  presenting  these  stories  in  a  form  at  once  substantial  and  cheap. 

OUTLINES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY,  with  special  reference  to  the  theory  of  Educa- 
tion. By  James  Sully.  Reading  Club  EdUion,  abridged  and  edited,  with  Appen- 
dices, Suggestive  Questions,  and  References  to  Pedagogical  Works,  by  J.  A. 
Reinhart,  Ph,  D.,  Principal  of  the  High  and  Normal  Training  School,  Paterson, 
N.  J.     i6mo,  pp.  375.    Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen.    |i.So. 

This  is  the  Book  adopted  for  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  for 
the  present  six  months,  and  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  cer* 
tainly  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  course.  Since  its  publication  the  original 
edition  has  been  universally  regarded  as  the  first  practical  application  of  psychology 
to  teaching. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT.  Fifth  Edition.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg,  A.  M., 
Editor  of  the  School  youmal  and  Teachers*  InstUuie.  Cloth,'  i6mo.  Price,  75 
cents. 

This  is  an  unpretentious  volume  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pages,  and  is 
devoted  to  considering  the  problem  of  school  management.  The  writer  believes 
that  the  way  to  manage  a  school  consists  in  rendering  the  pupils  manageable — a 
process  of  dvilising^  and  cultivating^  and  refining.  In  the  words  of  President  Thos. 
Hunter,  of  the  N.  Y.  City  Normal  College :  ♦•  The  author,  an  earnest  and  successful 
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teacher,  draws  from  a  large  and  varied  experience;  be  has  endeavored  to  avoid  all 
pretensions,  and  make  the  work  as  clear,  simple,  and  practical  as  possible ;  has  not 
forgotten  that  good  principles  are  much  better  than  extensive  acquirements;  he  has 
proved  it  essential  that  the  teacher  should  himself  be  a  man  and  a  gentleman  before 
he  can  train  his  pupils  to  be  such ;  he  inculcates  a  broad  humanity  for  the  school- 
room— a  development  of  the  forces  lying  within,  rather  than  a  repression  of  them,  as 
the  true  foundation  of  school  management.'* 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  have  added  to  their  valuable  series  of  Classics  for  Children  the 
three  following  books : 

THE  KING  OF  THE  GOLDEN  RIVER,  OR  THE  BLACK   BROTHERS. 

A  Legend  of  Stiria.     By  John  Ruskii^  M.  A.     Price,  20  cents. 
A  CHILD'S  VERSION  OF  iESOP'S  FABLES,  with  a  Supplement  containing 

Fables  from  La  Fontaine  and  Krilof.     By  J.  H.  Stickney.     Price,  40  cents. 
THE  TALISMAN.      By  Sir  Walter  Scott.     Edited  by  Dwight   Holbrook,  Prin 

cipal  Morgan  School,  Clinton,  Conn.  >^  Price,  60  cents. 

VICK'S  FLORAL  GUIDE  for  1886,  the  pioneer  seed  annual  of  America,  comes 
to  us  this  year  a  real  gem,  not  a  dry  list  of  hard  botanical  names,  but  over  thirty 
pages  of  reading  matter,  among  which  are  articles  on  Roses,  House  Plants,  Cheap 
Greenhouse,  Onion  Culture,  Mushrooms,  Manures,  Young  Gardeners,  and  very  inter- 
esting reading,  followed  by  about  150  pages,  containing  illustrations,  descriptions 
and  prices  of  seemingly  everything  the  heart  could  desire  in  the  line  of  Seeds, 
Plants,  Bulbs,  Potatoes,  &c.  It  is  a  mystery  how  this  firm  can  afford  to  publish  and 
really  give  away  this  beautiful  work  of  nearly  200  pages  of  finest  paper,  with  hnn- 
dreds  of  illustrations  and  two  fine  Colored  Plates,  all  enclosed  in  an  elegant  cover. 
Any  one  desiring  goods  in  this  line  cannot  do  better  than  send  ten  cents  for  the 
Floral  Guide  to  James  Vick,  Seedsman,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  'Deduct  the  ten  cents 
from  the  first  order  sent  for  seeds. 

THE  TEMPERANCE  TEACHINGS  OF  SCIENCE,  Adapted  to  the  use  of 
Teachers  and  Pupils  in  the  Public  Schools.  By  A.  B.  Palmer,  M.  D.,  LL.D.. 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  With  an  Introduction  by  Mary  A.  Liv 
ermore.     Boston  :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     1886. 

The  aim  of  this  little  book  is  not  to  present  any  special  plan  for  advancing  Tem- 
perance work,  but  '*  to  bring  all,  and  especially  young  people,  to  the  rational  conch- 
sion  and  firm  resolve,  that  in  whatever  form,  as  an  article  of  *diet,'  of  luxury,  or  as 
a  beverage,  alcohol  is  harmful;  it  is  useless  ;  we  will  not  take  it?^  This  it  prop<ises 
to  accomplish  by  a  statement  of  its  injurious  effects  on  the  organs  of  the  body,  the 
stomach,  liver,  lungs,  heart,  kidneys,  nervous  system  and  brain.  The  President  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  gives  her  endorsement  to  the  work  by  writing  an  Introduction. 

EXAMPLES  OF  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  WITH  RULES  FOR 
THEIR  SOLUTION.  By  George  A.  Osborne,  S.  B.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1886.  Price  55 
cents. 

The  work  has  been  prepared  to  meet  a  want  felt  by  the  author  in  a  practical  course 
on  the  subject,  arranged  for  advanced  students  in  physics.  It  is  intended  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  lectures  on  the  theory  of  Differential  Ekjuations  and  the  derivation 
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of  the  methods  of  solution.    With  few  exceptions  the  examples  have  all  been  tested 
in  the  class-room. 

THE  SCHOOL  ROOM  CHORUS,  a  collection  of  Two  Hundred  Songs  for  Public 
and  Private  Schools.  Compiled  by  E.  V.  OeGraff.  70th  edition,  enlarged  and 
from  new  plates.     Small  4to,  pp.  148.    Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen.     35  cents. 

Superintendent  OeGraff  wrote  no  songs  of  his  own,  but  gathered  those  which  his 
long  experience  as  a  conductor  of  teachers'  institutes  had  shown  him  to  be  the  most 
generally  familiar  and  pleasing. 

The  success  of  this  book  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  only  those  songs  were 
admitted  that  have  proved  to  be  universal  favorites. 

GREEK  INFLECTION;  OR  OBJECT-LESSONS  IN  GREEK  PHILOLOGY. 
By  B.  F.  Harding,  M.  A.,  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H.  Boston:  Ginn  & 
Co.     1886.    Price,  55  cents. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  volume  would  be  very  useful  to  the  teacher  of  the  forms  of 
the  Greek  Language — presenting  them  in  a  manner  at  once  simple  and  scientific. 


Fablishers'  Notes. 

The  Gladstone- Huxley  controversy  over  the  question  of  the  Scientific  Significance 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  will  be  continued  in  the  April  Papular  Science  Monthly. 
The  number  will  contain  Professor  Huxley's  second  article  replying  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's "  Proem  to  Genesis,"  which  appeared  in  the  March  issue.  Henry  Drum- 
mond's  Comments  on  the  views  thus  far  presented  by  the  two  distinguished  disputants ; 
and,  in  a  supplement,  Mr.  Gladstone's  original  paper,  *'  the  Dawn  of  Creation  and 
of  Worship,"  which  first  called  out  Professor  Huxley. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  announce  A  Short  Manual  of  Chemical  Arithmetic  with  n 
System  of  Elementary  Qualitative  Analysis^  by  J.  Milnor  Coit,  Ph.  D.,  St;  Paul's 
School,  Concord,  N.  H.  This  book  is  designed  to  be  a  companion  to  any  book  in 
descriptive  or  general  chemistry,  and  to  aid  in  making  the  subject  more  practical. 

Among  the  music  of  the  month  worthy  of  special  note,  is  the  following : 
The  **  Heidelberg  March,"  with  picturesque  view  of  the  old  University,  a  capital 
piece  by  C.  C.  Cowen,  arranged  as  a  solo,  or  for  four  hands  (30  cents) ;  the  '<  Merry 
Skater,",  a  polka  reverie,  by  Hanaford  Veon,  which  is  all  that  its  title  suggests  (35 
cents) ;  "  Tossing  the  Hay,"  one  of  Louis  F.  Weston's  sparkling,  «*  easy-teaching  " 
pieces  for  the  piano  (25  cents) ;  J.  W.  Whiten's  **  Captain  of  the  Guard,"  a  splendid 
March,  and  a  fascinating  bit  of  Mexican  dance  music  (30  cents).;  Te  Ame,  "  The 
Loved  One,"  by  Navarro  (30  cents). 

Of  songs,  the  most  important  which  have  come  to  our  notice,  are  J.  C.  Macy's 
touching  and  realistic  ballad,  ''An  Old  Romance "  (40  cents) ;  Walter  Jackson's 
pretty  song  of  "Good-Bye"  (30  cents);  Herbert  J.  Johnson's  romantic  accompaniment 
to  the  classic  song  of  •*  The  Water  Nymphs  (30  cents)  ;  the  beautiful  new  rendering 
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of  <'  The  Old  Folks  at  Home/'  as  sung  by  the  Swedish  Ladies'  Quartette  (35  cents) ; 
a  captivating  waltz-song,  "  When  Love  is  Warm  and  True/'  by  George  R.  Jackson, 
with  music  by  Turner  (35  cents) ;  and  Launce  Knight's  '*  Rosalie/'  a  song  and 
chorus  for  male  voices,  as  sung  by  the  Harvard  College  Glee  Club  (30  cents).  Oliver, 
Ditson  &  Co. 

The  "Apograph  "  is  not,  as  the  name  might  seem  to  suggest,  a  newly  invented 
instrument,  but  the  title  of  a  most  admirable  collection  of  octavo  choruses,  sacred  and 
secular,  skilfully  arranged  for  the  use  of  musical  coteries,  societies,  conventions,  &c., 
by  Paul  Zerrahn.    ^i.oo;  Oliver,  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Meiisrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  announce  for  early  publication,  Smith's  Coordinate  Geometry; 
W eniv/oTtWs  Anafytica/  Geometry;  Hauus*  Determinants;  Prince's  Theory  of  the 
Newtonian  Potential  Function  ;  Science  for  Schools ^  adapted  from  the  course  of  Paul 
Bert»  Tcccnty  Minister  of  Education,  France ;  Our  Government^  by  J.  Macy,  a  com- 
plete text- book  on  civil  government,  with  special  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  our 
people. 


Beports,  Pamphlets,  &o. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Principal  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute 10  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  AfiBairs.     1885. 

Proceedings  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  at  their  twenty-fourth 
meeting.  New  York,  7th  October,  1885. 

The  Forty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for 
the  school  year  ending  August  31st,  1885. 

Circu]ai«  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education :  No.  3,  1885,  A  Review  of 
the  Reports  of  the  British  Royal  Commissioners  on  Technical  Instruction,  w  ith  notes 
by  the  late  C.  O.  Thompson,  A.  M.,  Ph.D.    No.  4,  1 885,  Education  in  Japan. 


The  Magazines. 

£I>  OCA  T  ION  for  March  is  a  remarkably  rich  and  readable  number.  It  has  eigh^-two  pagMof 
Rudlnf^  ni utter,  well  divided  into  philosophical,  practical,  biographical  and  other  arUcles 

tt«  tfilpute  to  Dr.  Philbrick,  by  Oilman  U.  Tncker,  is  tender  and  tmthftil.  Dr.  Hudson's  character 
Ai  a  writer  ^.od  a  man  Is  carefiilly  analysed.  The  editorial  pages  display  rigor  of  thought  and  good 
rhetoric.  The  leading  article  is  entitled  The  Schoolbouse  in  American  DeTelopment,  by  Rer.  A.  K. 
WJrjihipL  Dr.  Lowery  discusses  The  Philosophical  Phase  of  a  System  of  Education;  Miss  Mtnaa 
GArulftie  ^luLth  contributes  a  bright  article  upon  The  Ancient-Modern  Language  Controversy ;  D'Al- 
faniitiV  artlcU  on  The  Problem  of  Woman's  Education,  translated  by  Tictorla  Chamberlin  is  com- 
pLbted ;  Pn>r.  D.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Providence,  discusses  The  Relation  of  the  High  School  to  the  Community, 
loan  artirta  of  unusual  worth,  while  Caroline  8.  Morgan  contributes  the  story  entitled  A  Literal 
Yeuiuru.  fhort  poems;  Notes  and  Comments;  Foreign  Notes;  The  Teacher  Among  Books,  and 
Aitichii^  tliQ  Books,  complete  a  wide  range  of  carefully  prepared  matter 

Thk  ejcri'itsnt  monthly  magazine  has  already  a  high  reputation,  but  the  new  management  Is  im- 

Emvltig  tb.»  quality  and  giving  greater  variety.    We  commend  it  to  all  who  are  connected  with  or 
itsreetfd  in  oducational  matters.    Edited  and  published  by  William  A.  Mowry,  No.  3  Somerset  street, 
Boiton.    t^.OOayear. 

QDR  LITTLE  ONES  and  THE  NUR8XRT  for  March  well  maintains  the  high  standard  of  thii 
excellent  child's  magasine. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

7?.  Ji.  FARR,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction^  Editor, 

\Th%  Jomnai  ii  Mid  to  every  Oinmty  SuperintendeiU  and  IHUriet  C^k^  and  mutt  be  ear^fkUy 
pretended  hjf  them  at  pmbUe  pr<^pertp  and  trantmitted  to  their  tueeeeeort  in  eMce.  | 

New  Legislation. 

The  following  school  laws,  of  a  general  character,  were  enacted  by 
the  Legislature  which  has  just  adjourned  : 

Chap,  io.— An  ACT  to  amend  and  re-enact  section  2  of  chapter  138  of  the 
Acts  of  Assembly,  session  of  1883-84,  in  regard  to  filling  vacancies  in  the 
county  boards  of  school  commissioners.  , 

Approved  January  12,  1886. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  .Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  sec- 
tion two  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  the  Acts  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three  and  four,  be  amended  and  re- 
enacted,  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

§  2.  The  said  board  shall  elect  one  of  their  number  chairman,  and 
another  secretary ;  and  any  two  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business ;  and  any  vacancy  occurring  in  any  of  the 
said  county  school  electoral  boards,  during  the  recess  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, shall  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the  judge  of  the  county  court 
of  the  county  in  which  such  vacancy  may  occur — said  appointees  to 
hold  office  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected  and  qualified. 

2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 


Chap.  50. — An  ACT  to  amend  and  re-enact  section  3,  and  to  repeal  section 
8,  of  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  establish  a  State  Female  Normal  School  1 
and  to  add  an  independent  section. 

Approved  January  28,  1886. 

I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  sec- 
tion three  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  eleven  of  the  Acts  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-three  and  eighty-four,  entided  an  act  to  establish 
a  State  Female  Normal  School,  be  amended  and  re-enacted,  so  as  to 
read  &s  follows :  that  section  eight  of  said  chapter  be  repealed,  and 
that  an  independent  section  be  added : 
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§'3.  Said  trustees  shall  be  a  body  corporate,  under  the  name  and 
style  of  The  State  Female  Normal  School,  with  the  right  as  such  to 
use  a  common  seal.  They  may  plead  and  be  impleaded  in  all  courts  of 
justice,  ill  all  cases  concerning  the  school  which  may  be  subjects  of 
legal  cognizance  and  jurisdiction,  which  plea  shall  not  abate  by  the 
termination  of  their  office,  but  shall  stand  revived  in  the  name  of  their 
successors;  and  they  shall  be  capable  in  law  and  in  trust,  for  the 
school,  of  receiving  subscriptions  and  donations,  real  and  personal,  as 
well  from  bodies  corporate  or  persons  associated,  as  from  individuals. 
Said  board  of  trustees  shall,  from  time  to  time,  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  good  government  and  management  of  the 
school ;  fix  the  number  and  compensation  of  teachers  and  officers, 
and  other  necessary  employees  of  the  board  and  school;  and  shall 
require  bond,  with  approved  security,  from  any  of  said  officers  or 
employees,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  protect  the  school  or  the 
funds  thereof.  The  bonds  when  taken  to  be  in  such  penalty  as  the 
board  may  prescribe,  and  to  be  made  payable  to  the  State  Female 
Normal  School.  All  bonds  shall  be  verified  before  the  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  as  other  official  bonds  are  required  to  be  veri- 
fied, and  when  approved  by  the  board  shall  be  filed  with  the  Auditor 
of  Public  Accounts.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  prescribe  the  pre- 
liminary examination  and  conditions  on  which  students  shall  be 
received  and  instructed  in  the  school.  They  may  appoint  an  execu- 
tive committee,  to  perform  such  duties  as  the  board  'may  prescribe. 
The  trustees  shall  annually  transmit  to  the  Governor  a  full  account  of 
their  proceedings  under  this  act,  together  with  a  report  of  the  pro- 
gress, condition,  and  prospects  of  the  school.  All  property  held  by 
the  State  Normal  School,  as  it  now  exists,  by  donations  from  the 
town  of  Farmville,  appropriated  from  the  State  or  otherwise,  shall 
be  and  is  hereby  transferred  to  the  said  corporation  of  The  State 
Female  Normal  School ;  and  all  acts  done  by  the  trustees  or  other 
officers  of  the  school  are  hereby  legalized,  and  shall  have  the  same 
force  as  though  the  board  had  been  incorporated. 

2.  The  board  of  trustees  of  this  school  shall  have  authority  to 
grant  diplomas  to  those  that  have  graduated  and  been  found  profi- 
cients in  its  course  of  normal  studies. 

3.  Section  eight  and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this 
act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

4.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 
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Chap.  76, — An  ACT  to  create  and  provide  for  a  building  committee  for  the 
Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  and  to  prescribe  the  duties 
thereof. 

Approved  February  5,  1886. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  'bj'  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  the 
Governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  three 
suitable  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  shall  be  known  as  the 
Building  Committee  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute, 
and  as  such  shall  be  empowered  to  control  and  disburse  the  funds 
belonging  or  appropriated  to  said  Institute,  and  in  all  respects  to  con- 
trol and  superintend  the  erection  of  the  buildings  of  said  Institute. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  organize  by  the  election  of 
a  chairman,  secretary,  and  treasurer  from  their  own  number.  They 
shall  keep  a  written  record  of  all  their  transactions,  which  shall  be  laid 
before  the  General  Assembly  at  its  next  session,  and  shall  make  quar- 
terly reports  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Any  two  of  said  committee 
may  transact  business,  but  no  order  requiring  the  outlay  of  money 
shall  be  valid  without  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  committee.  They 
shall  receive  for  their  services  the  actual  expenses  incurred  when 
engaged  in  and  about  their  duties. 

3.  The  said  building  committee  may,  in  their  discretion,  employ  a 
superintendent,  who  shall,  under  their  direction,  see  that  the  con- 
tractors for  the  various  kinds  of  work  on  said  building  are  faithfully 
p>erforming  th'eir  contracts,  or,  in  the  event  any  one  of  said  con- 
tractors fails  in  the  performance  of  his  contract,  then  to  buy  material, 
employ  workmen,  and  forward  the  erection  and  completion  of  said 
building  as  rapidly  as  may  be.  Said  superintendent  may  be  removed 
by  the  committee  at  their  pleasure,  and  another  appointed  in  his 
place ;  and  they  shall  require  of  said  superintendent  bond  and  secu- 
rity for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  in  such  penalty  as  they 
may  deem  proper. 

4.  The  said  building  committee  are  authorized  and  empowered  to 
order  and  direct  their  treasurer  to  take  charge  of  any  money  hereto- 
fore appropriated  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  of  said  Institute 
which  may  remain  unexpended,  and  to  draw,  by  order  on  the 
Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  the  money  appropriated  at  this  session, 
or  hereafter,  to  said  Institute  for  building  purposes,  in  bi  monthly 
instalments  of  five  thousand  dollars  each,  until  the  appropriation  shall 
be  exhausted ;  provided,  that  said  committee  shall  only  order  the 
withdrawal  of  said  money  from  the  public  treasury  as  the  same  may 
be  needed  for  carrying  out  the  prpvisions  of  this  act.   The  said  build- 
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ing  committee  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  may  be  removed  by  it  and  another  be 
appointed  by  it  in  its  stead. 

5.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 


An  ACT  for  the  Relief  of  School  Teachers. 

I .  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  in 
cases  where  a  school  teacher's  monthly  salary  has  been  reduced  by 
means  of  the  non-attendance  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  during  any 
month  or  months  of  the  school  session,  and  it' further  appears  at  the 
end  of  said  school  session  that  the  attendance  has  been  sufficient  to 
make  an  average  on  the  sessional  report,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools  to  issue  his  warrant  for  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  of  said  deficit,  or  any  fractipnal  part  thereof,  as 
the  average  found  will  indicate  :•  provided  such  amount  shall  not 
exceed  that  now  paid  for  the  average  attendance  according  to  law. 

2*  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage,  and  shall  apply  to 
the  current  session. 


The  following  acts  of  a  local  character  were  passed,  but  as  they 
have  not  been  published  we  merely  give  the  titles  of  each  except 
that  relating  to  Roanoke  city: 

CaAP.  102.— An  ACT  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  for  the  City  of  Roanoke. 

Approved  February  8,  1886. 

I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  the 
City  of  Roanoke,  as  the  corporate  limits  are  now  or  may  hereafter 
be  defined,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  school  organization  of  Roanoke 
county;  and  the  common  council  of  said  city  shall  elect  the  school 
trustees  for  same;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education 
to  appoint  a  Superintendent  of  schools  for  said  city,  whose  term  of 
office  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six:  and  provided,  that  the  person  who  shall  be  appointed 
Superintendent  shall  be  a  resident  of  said  city. 

3.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 
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An  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Bland  county  High  School,  in  the  town  ot 
Seddon,  and  to  create  a  sub-school  district  in  Bland  county,  and  for  other  • 
purposes. 


An  ACT  to  allow  the  district  school  board  of  Milboro  district,  in  the  county 
of  Bath,  to  use  a  portion  of  the  district  school  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  teachers. 


An  ACT  to  enable  the  town  of  Fincastle  to  aid  in  founding  and  maintain- 
ing a  High  School  for  boys,  at  or  near  said  town. 


An  ACT  to  submit  the  question  of  increasing  the  levy  for  district  school 
purposes  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  several  school  districts  of  High- 
land county. 


Chap.  7.— An  ACT  to  empower  the  trustees  of  the  district  school-board  of 
Buchanan  school  district,  Botetourt  county,  to  use  surplus  county  public 
school  funds  belonging  to  said  district  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  or 
erecting  buildings  for  school  purposes. 


An  ACT  authorizing  the  school  trustees  of  Falls  Church  to  sell  lot  at 
Bailey's  Cross  Roads. 


An  ACT  authorizing  the  school  trustees  of  Richmond  district,  Wise  county, 
to  sell  one  acre  of  Cold  Spring  tract  of  land,  proceeds  to  be  applied  to 
erecting  a  school  house. 


An  ACT  amending  Sub-Districting  Act  so  that  county  school  boards  can 
abolish  sub-districts  if  found  unsuited,  except  in  Fairfax,  which  will  have 
to  apply  for  relief  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  general  laws  herein  quoted  and 
referred  to,  we  fail  to  find  anything  of  general  advantage  to  the 
public  free  schools. 

The  act  entitled  an  act  for  thfe  relief  of  school  teachers  will,  we 
think,  not  prove  an  advantage  to  them. 

The  tendency  will  be  to  multiply  small  schools  which  will  absorb 
the  money  set  apart  for  the  pay  of  teachers,  and  thus  lessen  their 
compensation  and  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  There  never  was 
a  greater  humbug  than  this  principle  of  pay  on  term  average,  or  as 
the  law  under  discussion  denominates  it, "  sessional "  average,  instea  a 
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of  on  the  monthly  average,  which  is  the  only  fair  way  for  the  good 
teachers  and  the  people.  In  four  years  experience  with  this  question 
we  have  never  heard  of  a  good  teacher  complaining  of  any  trouble  in 
making  his  or  her  monthly  average;  it  is  always  the  lazy,  indifferent 
ones  who  insist  that  they  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  ierm. 

As  we  have  demonstrated  time  and  again,  the  only  way  to  increase 
the  pay  of  teachers,  keep  up  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  and  do  equal 
justice  to  all  the  children,  is  to  require  a  fair  monthly  average  to  be 
made.  The  average  length  of  school  session  is  only  six  months,  and  ^ 
trustees  and  teachers  should  be  required  to  consult  the  people,  who 
are  to  support  the  schools,  as  to  the  time  that  will  best  suit  their  con- 
venience for  them  to  be  opened.  Under  the  present  r^ulation  that 
has  generally  been  done. 

With  a  term  aver^ige,  teachers — the  indifferent  ones  who  are  to 
be  accommodated  by  the  law — will  not  care  whether  they  have  five, 
ten,  or  twenty  the  first  month,  so  that  toward  the  end  of  the  session 
the  attendance  increases  enough  to  entitle  them  to  full  pay.  It  is 
possible  under  this  law  for  a  teacher  to  commence  a  school  two 
months  before  the  majority  of  the  patrons  can  start  their  children  to 
the  schools,  so  that  just  at  the  time  when  they  could  send,  the  session 
has  ended,  and  they  are  thus  deprived  of  two  months,  at  least,  of 
schooling  that  they  might  have  had,  and  doubdess  would  have  had 
but  for  the  pay  by  term. 

This  question  has  always  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  Legislature  committed  a  blunder  when  it  limited 
its  powers. 

The  tendency  of  much  of  the  local  legislation  was  to  set  up  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  school  jurisdictions,  which  is  against  the  policy  of 
the  general  school  law  and  in  direct  opposition  to  our  constitution. 


SuiDiEiar  Session  of  the  Virsinia  Normal  and  OoUegiate  Institnte 
at  Petersburg,  Va. 

We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Superintendents,  other  school 
officers  and  teachers,  to  the  following  circular  letter  from  Hon.  John 
Mercer  Langston,  the  President  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Col- 
legiate Institute,  and  urge  upon  them  the  great  importance  of 
the  summer  session,  which,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  circular, 
ts  intended  especially  to  educate  and  improve  our  colored  teachen 
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and  those  who  desire  to  teach.  This  Institution  is  now  thor- 
oughly organized  under  its  able  president,  and  gives  promise 
of  realizing  the  fondest  hopes  of  its  wannest  friends.  The  In- 
stitution is  a  monument  to  the  good  will  of  the  white  people  of 
Virginia  for  their  colored  fellow-citizens,  and  has  received  the  warm 
endorsement  and  material  support  of  both  political  parties.  The 
colored  teacher  is  really  afforded  an  opportunity  that  is  denied  the 
white  teachers  as  a  class,  for  the  State  has  not  provided  anywhere  a 
summer  session  to  be  held  at  the  expense  of  the  State  for  the  benefit 
of  the  white  teachers.  At  Farmville,  as  stated  in  the  last  Journal, 
the  trustees  have  inaugurated  a  summer  session,  to  be  held  at  the 
State  Normal  School  for  four  weeks,  but  thb  is  only  to  accommodate 
a  few  of  the  lady  teachers. 

We  urge  Superintendents  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  immediate 
attention  of  every  colored  teacher  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  to  use 
their  best  efforts  to  induce  them  to  attend  the  summer  session.  Call 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  can  secure  eight  weeks'  thorough 
drill  and  instruction  for  the  small  amount  of  $16,  perhaps  less  ;  that 
the  President  is  the  ablest  colored  man  in  this  country,  of  ripe  expe- 
rience, who  has  devoted  many  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  actual 
instruction  in  the  school-room ;  that  their  State  has  furnished  them 
with  the  means  of  improvement,  and  demands  that  they  shall  qualify 
themselves  for  the  work  they  have  undertaken,  or  quit  the  school- 
room. 

Superintendents  will  read  the  circular  carefully  and  see  that  every 
requirement  of  the  law  is  strictly  complied  with. 

R.  R.  Farr, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute, 
Petersburg,  Va.,  March  6th^  1886. 
Hon,  R.  R.  Farr, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Richmond,  Va. 
Dear  Sir: 

According  to  section  first  of  the  Act  of  Assembly, 
approved  December  ist,  1884,  it  is  ordered — 

*•  That  the  President,  Secretary  and  Faculty  of  the  Virginia  Normal 
and  Collegiate  Institute  shall  be  required,  during  each  and  every 
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year,  to  conduct  a  summer  session  of  eight  weeks  for  the  benefit  of 
the  colored  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  and  those 
who  expect  to  make  teaching  a  profession— said  summer  session  to 
commence  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  July,  and  not  later  than  the 
tenth  of  the  said  month  in  each  and  every  year.  The  day  above 
named  for  the  commencement  of  the  said  summer  session  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Ptiblic  Instruction,  and  the  said  ses- 
sion to  continue  for  eight  weeks.  During  the  said  eight  weeks  such 
branches  shall  be  taught  as  the  Board  of  Education^  shall  prescribe." 

The  fourth  section  of  the  same  act  requires  that — 

''  When  any  County  or  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall  be 
notified  of  the  time  of  commencement  of  said  summer  course,  he 
shall  notify  all  of  the  colored  school  teachers  in  his  city  or  county,  and 
said  teachers  shall  be  required  to  attend  said  summer  course  at  least 
one  session  in  every  three  years,  except  prevented  by  sickness;  and 
should  any  teacher  fail  to  attend  one  session,  or  any  part  of  said 
summer  course  for  three  consecutive  school  years,  then  the  County 
Superintendent  shall  rcfvoke  said  teachers'  license,  and  he  shall  not 
again  be  allowed  to  enter  the  profession  as  a  teacher  until  after  he  or 
she  shall  have  attended  at  least  one  session  of  said  summer  session  of 
instruction,  unless  excused  by  the  Board  of  Education." 

To  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  first  section  of  the  act 
here  referred  to,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  ^the  day  for  com- 
mencing the  summer  session  at  this  Institute  for  this  year  be  Thurs- 
day, July  I  St,  1886,  and  that  it  be  continued  up  to  and  including 
August  25th,  1886,  making  eight  full  weeks ;  and  you  are  respectfully 
urged  to  notify  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  schools  accord- 
ingly, that  they  may  sefve  notice  duly  upon  all  colored  teachers  of 
colored  public  schools  located  within  their  several  jurisdictions. 

In  bringing  this  subject  to  your  attention,  it  is  prpper  to  state  that 
this  year  the  third  session  in  regular  order,  since  the  enactment  of 
the  law  providing  therefor,  will  take  place ;  and  according  to  the  pur- 
pose and  terms  of  the  law,  as  gathered  from  the  fourth  section  above 
quoted,  every  colored  teacher  of  a  colored  public  school  located  any- 
where in  this  State,  who  has  not  yet  attended  either  of  the  sessions 
already  held,  must  attend  this  session  or  have  the  penalty  of  the  law 
enforced  against  him.  It  should  also  be  stated,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
interested,  that  all  teachers  attending  the  summer  session  of  this 
institute  are  permitted  to  occupy  the  rooms  of  the  school  with  such 
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accommodations  as  may  be  offered  them,  and  to  have  their  board  at 
a  price  not  to  exceed  eight  dollars  per  month  while  attending  upon 
the  course  of  said  summer  session,  while  each  person  attending"  shall 
receive  a  certificate  for  attendance  and  proficiency,  as  well  as  for  such 
other  marks  of  distinction  as  the  Board  of  Education  may  deem 
proper  and  establish  by  its  rules. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  attendance  upon  the  summer  session  of 
this  Institute  this  year. will  be  prompt,  full,  and  regular;  all  persons 
interested  exerting  themselves  to  be  present  at  the  opening  and 
remaining  to  its  close. 

No  effort  will  be  spared  by  the  President,  Faculty,  and  officers  of 
the  Institute  to  make  the  session  what  it  ought  to  be— pleasant,  inter- 
esting, and  profitable  to  all  teachers  attending  thereupon-— nor  shall 
any  effort  be  spared  necessary  to  realize  the  hope  and  purpose  of  the 
State  in  this  behalf,  in  the  organization  and  establishment  of  this 
Institute. 

Trusting  that  the  suggestions  here  made  may  command  your 
approval ;  that  the  Board  of  Education  may  determine  at  an  early 
day  the  branches  of  study  which  shall  be  pursued  during  the  eight 
weeks  of  the  session  of  this  year,  and  that  all  persons  proposing  to 
attend  thereupon  will,  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  date  fixed  for  its 
commencement,  notify  the  officers  of  the  Institute  of  such  purpose 
on  their  part,  that  due  arrangement  may  be  made  for  their  reception 
and  entertainment. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  most  respectfully,  &c., 

John  Mercer  Langston, 
President  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute. 


Some  Laws  whioh  the  Interests  of  our  Public  Free  Schools  De- 
mand, and  the  late  Legislature  ought  to  have  Passed. 

One  giving  free  books  to  all  the  children. 

One  increasing  the  school  revenue  appropriated  by  the  State,  so 
as  either  to  have  maintained  the  present  session  or  to  have  increased 
its  length. 

One  repealing  the  iniquitous  law  which    prohibits  the  Board  of 
Education  from  holding  Teachers'  Institutes. 
3 
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One  placing  under  tlje  control  of  the  Board  of  Education  $10,000 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  Summer  Institutes  or  Normals  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  free  school  teachers  and  those  who  expect  to 
teach. 

One  repealing  the  law  which  created  the  present  County  Board 
of  School  Commissioners  to  elect  school  trustees  ;  a  political  mon- 
strosity, injected  into  the  school  system  without  cause,  and  with 
disastrous  effect,  the  imperfections  of  whicH  have  been  forcibly 
admitted  by  its  framers,  who  have  four  times  amended  it  during 
three  years.  The  old  law,  providing  that  the  County  Judge,  Com- 
monwealth's Attorney,  and  Superintendent  of  schools  for  the  county, 
should  constitute  the  School  Trustee  Electoral  Board,  was  fair  and 
sensible,  and  ought  to  have  been  re-enacted,  or  the  power  to  appoint 
trustees  should  have  been  placed  where  it  originally  belonged,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


Ooanty  and  Oity  Superintendents. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  County  and  City  Superintendents  who 
have  been  selected  by  Governor  Lee,  Attorney- General  Aycrs, 
SuperinUndent-elect,  J.  L.  Buchanan,  all  of  whom  have  been  con- 
finned  by  the  Senate,  Their  post-office  addresses  have  not  been 
furnished  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  hence  we  are  not 
able  to  give  them  here. 

Only  six  of  the  one  hundred  and  eleven  old  Superintendents  have 
been  retained,  as  follows:— L.  A.  Michie,  of  Albemarle;  W.  S.  Hale, 
Grayson;  O.  P.  Chew,  Highland;  R.  T.  Bland,  Middlesex;  W.  A. 
Bowles,  Staunton ;  R.  P.  Carson,  Washihgton. 

Of  course  the  selection  of  new  men  does  not  indicate  that  the 
present  incumbents  are  not  efficient — their  faithful  services  and  great 
success  in  the  work  prove  that  they  are — but  is  attributable  to  the 
change  in  the  administration  and  a  difference  in  political  opinums, 
A  majority  of  the  appointees  will  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  their  offices  the  first  day  of  next  July — the  most  of  them 
are  strangers  to  us — but  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  make  faithful 
and  efficient  officers,  and  we  bid  them  God  speed  in  the  great  work 
that  they  will  soon  have  under  their  control,  ^d  for  which  they  will 
be  responsible. 
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Accomac — John  E.  Mapp. 

AtbemarU — L.  A.  Michie  (pres- 
ent incumbent). 

Alexandria  cify — R.  L.  Carne. 

Alexandria  county — John  E.  Feb- 
rey.t 

Alleghany — Geo.  B.  McCorkle. 

Amelia—].  L.  T.  Holland. 

Amherst — A.  J.  Richeson.f 

Appomattox — Chas.  H.  Chilton. 

Augusta — C.  T.  Jordan.  ^ 

Staunton — W.  A.  Bowles  (present 
incumbent). 

^o/A— George  W.  Simpson. 

Bedford--^.  D.  Hawkins. 

Bland — David  Munsey. 

Botetourt— K.  S.  Burks. 

Brunswick — George  R.  Blick.  * 

Buchanan — Sparrell  Ratliff.  * 

Buckingham— VJ .  P.  Ellis. 

Campbell — Robert  C.  Saunders. 

Caroline — A.  G.  Smith. 

Carr^i/- William  H.  Mitchell. 

Charles  City — ^John  E.  Graves. 

Charlotte— n.  I.  Watkins. 

Chesterfield— V^ .  A.  Blankingship. 

Manchester— W.  A.  Maurice. 

Clarke— Vf.  F.  Meade. 

Craig — Crockett  B.  Givens. 

Culpeper—Vf ,  E.  Coons. 

Cumberland — Wm.  C.  Corson. 

Dinwiddle — E.  C.  Powell. 

Elizabeth  City—].  M.  Willis,  f 

Essex — E.  R.  Baird. 

Fairfax— M,  D.  Hall. 

Fauquier— W,  C.  Marshall. 

Floyd— G.  A.  WilUs. 

Fluvanna — ^J.  O.  Shepherd. 

Franklin — W.  E.  Duncan. 

Frederick — M.  M.  Lynch. "t 

Fredericksburg— ]simes  Taylor.  * 


Giles— D.  F.  Hale. 
Gloucester — W.  F.  Hogg. 
Goochland — H.  D.  Ragland. 

Grayson — W.    S.   Hale  (present 

incumbent). 
Greene — G.  B.  Jennings. 

Greensville—^.  N.  Bell.  * 

Halifax — T.  E.  Barksdale  (pres- 
ent incumbent),  f 

Hanover — W.  H.  Campbell. 

Henrico — ^J.  K.  Fussell. 

Henry— V^.  M.  Peyton. 

Highland— O.  P.  Chew  (present 
incumbeiit). 

Isle  of  IVtght—Gsiven  Rawles. 

James  Cify — James  H.  Allen. 

King  &  Queen — W.  A.  Saunders. 

King  George — Waller  Coakley. 

King  William—^.  V.  Croxton. 

Lancaster — F.  W.  Lewis. 

Lee — A.  M.  Goins. 

Loudoun — L.  M.  Shumate. 

Louisa—?.  T.  West  f 

Lunenburg — G.  W.  Hardy. 

Lynchburg — E.  C.  Glass.  * 

Madison—],  W.  Banks. 

Mathews — T.  B.  Lane. 

Mecklenburg — T.  W.  Smith. 

Middlesex — R.  T.  Bland  (present 
incumbent). 

Montgomery— K.  B.  Richardson. 

Nansemond — Lee  Britt 

Nelson — G.  E.  Caskie. 

New  Kent—O.  F.  Taylor,  f 

Norfolk  city — ^J.  Barron  Hope. 

Norfolk  county—],  T.  West. 

Northampton^.  T.  Notingham. 

Northumberland — G.  F.  Eubank. 

Nottoway — T.  W.  Sydnor. 

Orange— Vf.  A.  Williams. 

Page — ^Jos.  Stover.  * 
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Patrick — Abram  Staples.     , 
Petersburg — D.  M.  Brown. 
Pittsylvania — L.  H.  Pigg.  f 
Danville — T.  E.  Bowen.f 
Portsmouth—],  C.  Ashton. 
Powhatan — C.  H.  Harrison. 
Prince  Edward — L.  C.  Irving.  * 
Prince  George — J.  W.  Stephen- 
son. 
Prince  William — A.  P.  Gray.  * 
Princess  Amu — O.  B.  Mears. 
Pulaski — A.  H.  Jordan. 
Rappahannock — H.  M.  Miller. 
Richmond  city—'],  B.  Cary. 
Richmond  county — Robert  Hall. 
Roanoke — Wm.  Graybill. 
Roanoke  city — Wm.  Lunsford. 
Rockbridge — ^J.  S.  Saville. 
Rockingham — Geo.  H.  Hulvey. 
Russell — D.  C.  Alderson. 


Scott SN.  D.  Smith. 
Shenandoah — J.  B.  McInturfF. 
Smythe—\y.  C.  Miller,  tf. 
Southampton—] .  F.  Bryant,  f 
Sp  o  t  tsylvania — Chancellor  Bai- 

ley.t 
Stafford — G.  M.  Weedon. 
Sur*y—K,  D.  Gilliam,  ft 
Sussex — R.  K.  Harrison.  * 

Tazewell — H.  M.  Smythe. 

Warren — G.  E.  Roey. 

WarwUk  -J  H.  Crafford.  t 

Washington — R.  P.  Carson  (pres- 
ent incumbent). 

Westmoreland —'Y ,  S.  Hunter. 

Williamsburg — ^Jno.    G.   Ander- 
son, tt 
-Wise—].  B.  Gilley. 

Wythe— Geo.  R.  Hufford. 

rork—W.  H.  Shield. 


The  present  Superintendent  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  for  the  term  of  four  years  from 
ist  of  July  following  his  appointment.  Under  former  construction 
of  the  law,  and  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Board  of  Education,  his 
term  will  not  expire  *until  July  ist,  1887  ;  f  until  July  ist,  1888; 
ft  until  July  i,    1889. 


National  Aid  to  Public  Education. 

We  are  indebted  to  Senator  Mahone  for  a  copy  of  the  Blair  Bill 
as  it  was  amended  and  passed  by  the  Senate;  also  a  copy  of  the  bill 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Willis,  on  the 
same  subject,  which  proposes  to  appropriate  $76,000,000,  instead  of 
$77,000,000,  the  amount  set  apart  by  the  Blair  bill,  and  distribute  it 
upon  the  basis  of  illiteracy,  as  determined  by  those  who  cannot  read, 
$7,000,000  the  first  year;  $9000,000  the  second  year;  $11,000,000 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years ;  $9,000,000  the  seventh  year ; 
and  $7,000,000  the  eighth  year,  at  which  time  the  appropriation 
ceases.  The  House  bill  makes  no  provision  for  erecting  or  providing 
school-houses,  and,  we  think,  is  loosely  drawn. 
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Through  the  kindness  of  Professor  W.  F.  Fox,  editor  of  the  Edu- 
cational Journal,  in  allowing  us  more  space,  we  are  enabled  to 
give  the  '  *  full "  text  of  the  Blair  bill  as  it  was  amended  and  passed 
by  the  United  States  Senate.  It  is  a  very  carefully-framed  document, 
and  is  well  worth  a  close  perusal.  We  regard  sections  8  and  17  as 
of  most  importance  to  the  educational  work  of  our  State.  The  bill  is 
now  before  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  it  should  be  at  once 
considered  and  passed. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

December  8,  1885. 

Mr.  Blair  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred 

to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

January  6,  1886. 
Reported  by  Mr.  Blair  with  an  amendment. 

February  17,  1886. 
Considered,  amended,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  as  amended. 

March  4,  1886. 
Ordered  to  be  printed  as  amended. 


A  BILL  to  aid  in  the  establishment  and  temporary  support  of  common 

schools. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  eight  fiscal  years  next 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  there  shall  be  annually  appropriated  from 
the  money  in  the  Treasury  the  following  sums,  to  wit :  The  first  year 
the  sum  of  seven  million  dollars,  the  second  year  the  sum  of  ten 
^million  dollars,  the  third  year  the  sum  of  fifteen  million  dollars,  the 
fourth  year  the  sum  of  thirteen  million  dollars,  the  fifth  year  the  sum 
of  eleven  million  dollars,  the  sixth  year  the  sum  of  nine  million  dollars, 
the  seventh  year  the  sum  of  seven  million  dollars,  the  eighth  year 
the  sum  of  five  million  dollars ;  which  several  sums  shall  be  ex- 
pended to  secure  the  benefits  of  common-school  education  to  all  the 
children  of  the  school  age  mentioned  hereafter  living  in  the  United 
States :  Provided,  That  no  money  shall  be  paid  to  a  State,  or  any 
officer  thereof,  until  the  legislature  of  the  State  shall,  by  bill  or  reso- 
lution, accept  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  such  acceptance  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Sec.  2.  That  such  money  shall  annually  be  divided  among  and 
paid  out  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  in  that  proportion 
which  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  who,  being  of  the  age  of 
ten  years  and  over,  cannot  write,  bears  to  the  whole  number  of  such 
persons  in  the  United  States;  such  computation  shall  be  made 
according  to  the  census  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty.  And  in 
each  State  and  Territory  in  which  there  shall  be  separate  schools  for 
white  and  colored  children,  the  money  received  in  such  State  or 
Territory  shall  be  apportioned  and  paid  out  for  the  support  of  such 
white  and  colored  schools,  respectively,  in  the  proportion  that  the 
white  and  colored  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  years  and  twenty- 
one  years  in  such  State  or  Territory  bear  to  each  other,  as  shown 
by  the  said  census.  The  foregoing  provision  shall  not  affect  the 
application  of  the  proper  proportion  of  said  money  to  the  support 
of  all  common  schools  wherein  no  distinction  of  race  or  color  shall 
exist. 

Sec.  3.  That  no  State  or  Territory  shall  receive  any  of  the  bene- 
fits of  this  act  until  the  governor  thereof  shall  file  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  a  statement  certified  by  him,  showing  the  character 
of  the  common-school  system  in  force  in  such  State  or  Territory ; 
the  amount  of  money  expended  therein  during  the  last  preceding 
school  year  in  the  support  of  common  schools,  not  including 
expenditures  for  the  rent,  repair,  or  erection  of  school  houses; 
whether  any  discrimination  is  made  in  the  raising  or  distributing 
of  the  common-school  revenues  or  in  the  common -school  facilities 
afforded  between  the  white  and  colored  children  therein,  and, 
so  far  as  is  practicable,  the  sources  from  which  such  revenues 
were  derived;  the  manner  in  which  the  same  were  apportioned 
to  the  use  of  the  common  schools;  the  number  of  white  and 
colored  children  of  the  school  age  prescribed  by  this  act  for  each 
county  and  city,  as  given  by  the  census  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty,  and  the  number  of  children,  white  and  colored,  of  such 
school  age  attending  school;  the  number  of  schools  in  operation  in 
each  county  and  city,  white  and  colored;  the  school  term  for  each 
class ;  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  white  and  colored,  male 
and  female,  and  the  average  compensation  paid  such  teachers;  the 
average  attendance  in  each  class ;  and  the  length  of  the  school  term. 
No  money  shall  be  paid  out  under  this  act  to  any  State  or  Territory 
that  shall  not  have  provided  by  law  a  system  of  free  common  schools 
for  all  of  its  children  of  school  age,  without  distinction  of  race  or 
color,  either  in  the  raising  or  distributing  of  school  revenues  or  in 
the  school  facilities  afforded:  Provided,    That  separate  schools  for 
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white  and  colored  children  shall  not  be  considered  a  violation  of  this 
condition.  The  Secretary  6f  the  Interior  shall  thereupon  certify  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  names  of  the  States  and  Territories 
which  he  finds  to  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  this  act,  and 
also  the  amount  due  to  each. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  amount  so  apportioned  to  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory shall  be  drawn  fr6m  the  Treasury  by  warrant  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  upon  the  monthly  estimates  and  requisitions  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  the  same  may  be  needed,  and  shall  be 
paid  over  to  such  officers  as  shall  be  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the 
respective  States  and  Territories  to  receive  the  same. 

Sec.  5 .  That  the  instruction  in  the  common  schools  wherein  these 
moneys  shall  be  expended  shall  include  the  art  of  reading,  writing, 
and  speaking  the  English  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  history 
of  the  United  States,  and  such  other  branches  of  useful  knowledge 
as  may  be  taught  under  local  laws. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  money  appropriated  and  apportioned  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  to  the  use  of  any  Territory  shall  be  applied 
to  the  use  of  common  and  industrial  schools  therein,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  legislature  thereof 

Sec.  7.  That  no  greater  part  of  the  money  appropriated  under  this 
act  shall  be  paid  out  to  any  State  or  Territory  in  any  one  year  than 
the  sum  expended  out  of  its  own  revenues  or  out  of  moneys  raised 
under  its  authority  in  the  preceding  year  for  the  maintenance  of 
common  schools,  not  including  the  sums  expended  in  the  erection 
of  school  buildings. 

Sec.  8.  That  a  part  of  the  money  apportioned  to  each  State  or 
Territory,  not  exceeding  one-tenth  thereof,  may,  in  the  discretion 
of  its  legislature,  yearly*  be  applied  to  the  education  of  teachers  for 
the  common  schools  therein,  which  sum  may  be  expended  in  main- 
taining institutes  or  temporary  training-schools,  or  in  extending 
opportunities  for  normal  or  other  instruction  to  competent  and  suit- 
able persons,  of  any  color,  who  are  without  necessary  means  to 
qualify  themselves  for  teaching,  and  who  shall  agree  in  writing  to 
devote  themselves  exclusively,  for  at  at  least  one  year  after  leaving 
such  training-schools,  to  teach  in  the  common  schools,  for  such  com- 
pensation as  may  be  paid  other  teachers  therein. 

Sec.  9.  That  no  part  of  the  educational  fund  allotted  to  any  State 
or  Territory  shall  be  used  for  the  erection  of  school  houses  or  school- 
buildings  of  any  description,  nor  for  rent  of  the  same. 

Sec.  id.  That  the  moneys  distributed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
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act  shall  be  used  only  for  common  schools,  not  sectarian  in  character, 
in  the  school-districts  of  the  several  States  or  Territories,  in  such 
way  as  to  provide,  as  near  as  may  be,  for  the  equalization  of  school 
privileges  to  all  the  children  of  the  school  age  prescribed  by  the  law  of 
the  State  or  Territory  wherein  the  expenditure  shall  be  made,  thereby 
giving  to  each  child,  without  distirxtion  of  race  or  color,  an  equal 
opportunity  for  education.  The  term  "school-district"  shall  include 
all  cities,  towns,  parishes,  and  other  territorial  subdivisions  for  school 
purposes,  and  all  corporations  clothed  by  law  with  the  power  of 
maintaining  common  schools. 

Sec.  1 1 .  That  no  second  or  subsequent  allotment  shall  be  made 
under  this  act  to  any  State  or  Territory  unless  the  governor  of  such 
State  or  Territory  shall  first  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a 
statement,  certified  by  him,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  pay- 
ments or  disbursements  made  of  the  school  fund  apportioned  to  his 
State  or  Territory  and  received  by  the  State  or  Territorial  treasurer 
or  officer  under  this  act,  and  of  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  such 
treasurer  or  officer  withheld,  unclaimed,  or  for  any  cause  unpaid  or 
unexpended,  and  also  the  amount  expended  in  such  State  or  Territory 
as  required  by  section  eight  of  this  act,  and  also  of  the  number  of 
public,  common,  and  industrial  schools,  the  number  of  teachers 
employed,  the  total  number  of  children  taught  during  the  year  and 
in  what  branches  instructed,  the  average  daily  attendance  and  the 
relative  number  of  white  and  colored  children,  and  the  number  of 
months  in  each  year  schools  have  been  maintained  in  each  school 
district.  And  if  any  State  or  Territory  shall  misapply  or  allow  to 
be  misapplied,  or  in  any  manner  appropriated  or  used  other  than  for 
the  purposes  herein  required,  the  funds,  or  any  part  thereof,  received 
lender  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions herein  prescribed,  or  to  report  as  herein  provided,  through 
its  proper  officers,  the  disposition  thereof,  and  the  other  matters 
herein  prescribed  to  be  so  reported,  such  State  or  Territory  shall 
forfeit  its  right  to  any  subsequent  apportionment  by  virtue  hereof 
until  the  full  amount  so  misapplied,  lost,  or  misappropriated  shall 
have  been  replaced  by  such  State  or  Territory  and  applied  as  herein 
required,  and  until  such  report  shall  have  been  made:  Provided, 
That  if  the  public  schools  in  any  State  admit  pupils  not  within  the 
ages  herein  specified,  it  shall  not  be  deemed  a  failure  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  herein.  If  it  shall  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  the  funds  received  under  this  act  for  the  preceding  year 
by  the  Stale  or  Territory  have  been  faithfully  applied  to  the  purposes 
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contemplated  by  this  act,  and  that  the  conditions  thereof  have  been 
observed,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Interio'r  shall  distribute  the  next 
year's  appropriation  as  is  hereinbefore  provided.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  have  power  to  hear  and  examine  any  complaints  of 
misappropriation  or  unjust  discrimination  in  the  use  of  the  funds 
herein  provided,  and  shall  report  to  Congress  the  results  thereof. 

Sec.  12.  That  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September  of  each  year 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  report  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  whether  any  State  or  Territory  has  forfeited  its  right 
to  receive  its  apportionment  under  this  act,  and  how  forfeited,  and 
whether  he  has  withheld  such  allotment  on  account  of  such  forfeiture; 
and  each  State  and  Territory  from  which  such  apportionment  shall 
be  withheld  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  from  such  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Congress. 

Sec.  14.  The  power  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act  is  hereby 
reserved. 

Sec.  15.  That  no  State  or  Territory  that  does  not  distribute  the 
moneys  raised  for  common-school  purposes  equally  for  the  education 
of  all  the  children,  without  distinction  of  race  or  color,  shall  be 
entitled  to  any  of  the  benefits  of  this  act. 

Sec.  16.  That  the  apportionment  of  the  money  that  shall  be 
appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  act  for  the  purposes  of  education  in 
the  Territories  shall  be  upon  the  basis  of  the  illiteracy  therein,  as 
provided  in  section  two  of  this  act;  but  in  determining  the  number 
of  illiterates  therein  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
receive  and  consider,  in  addition  to  the  census  returns  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty,  any  evidence  that  may  be  submitted  to  him 
showing  the  number  of  illiterates  in  any  such  Territories,  and  shall 
determine  therefrom,  before  the  first  distribution  is  made,  the  amount 
to  which  such  Territory  is  entitled. 

Sec.  17.  That  there  shall  be  appropriated  and  set  apart,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sum  of  seven  millions  of  the  first  appropriation,  the  sum 
of  two  million  dollars,  which  shall  be  allotted  to  the  several  States 
and  Territories  on  the  same  basis  as  the  moneys  appropriated  in  the 
first  section,  which  shall  be  known  as  the  common-school-house  fund, 
to  be  paid  out  to  each  State  and  Territory  at  the  end  of  the  year  on 
prdof  of  the  expenditure  made  during  such  year,  which  shall  be 
expended  for  the  erection  and  construction  of  school-houses  for  the 
use  and  occupation  of  the  pupils  attending  the  common  schools  in 
the  sparsely  populated  districts  thereof,  where  the  local  community 
shall  be  comparatively  unable  to  bear  the  burdens  of  taxation.    Such 
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school-houses'  shall  be  built  in  accordance  with  plans  to  be  furnished 
free  on  application  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Washington : 
Provided,  however ^  That  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars shall  be  paid  from  said  fund  toward  the  cost  of  any  single  school- 
house,  nor  more  than  one- half  the  cost  thereof  in  any  case;  and 
the  States  and  Territories  shall  annually  make  full  report  of  all  the 
expenditures  from  the  school- house  fund  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  as  in  case  of  other  moneys  received  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 


TirgiDia  Normal  and  OoUegiate  Institate  at  Petersburg. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  institution  last  week,  and 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  strike  the  evening  upon  which  is  held  the 
monthly  literary  exercises  of  the  school — consisting  of  declamations, 
readings,  music,  essays,  orations  and  debate.  The  exercises  were 
all  creditable^  and  some  of  them  were  remarkably  good,  and  would 
have  done  credit  to  students  who  had  had  more  advantages. 

President  Langston  has  accomplished  wonders  in  the  short  time 
that  he  hag  been  in  charge  of  the  Institution,  and  has  brought 
order  out  of  chaos,  and  restored  harmony  where  contention  reigned 
for  awhile  wtih  such  bitterness. 

President 'Langston  seems  to  be  generally  acceptable  to  all  his 
race,  and  is  receiving  the  warm  support  and  encouragement  of  all 
classes  of  people. 

We  ex^imined  into  the  discipline  and  so  on  of  the  Institution,  and 
were  struck  with  the  great  improvement  that  has  taken  place  since 
President  Langston  assumed  charge.  The  Institution  is  destined  to 
be  not  only  a  credit  to  the  race  it  is  intended  to  benefit,  but  a  source 
of  pride  to  the  entire  State.  The  building  is  being  pressed  to  com- 
pletion, and  a  few  weeks  of  good  weather  will  see  the  roof  all  on, 
and  we  hope  it  will  be  ready  for  occupation  by  the  beginning  of  the 
next  session.  The  school  now  numbers  one  hundred  and  forty -eight, 
and  some  of  the  students  are  from  far  distant  States ;  we  were  told 
that  every  day  new  students  were  matriculated. 

The  building,  when  completed,  is  c  tlculated  to  accommodate  seven 
hundred  students,  and  will  include  lecture  rooms,  reception  room, 
library,  halJs,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  an  imposing  structure,  heated  by 
steam,  with  all  modern  in;iprovements  in  radiators  and  so  on,  and 
thoroughly  ventilated.     President  Langston  is  confident  that  he  will 
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be  able  to  fill  the  Institution  with  students,  and  we  believe  he  will,  as 
he  IS  energetic,  able  and  determined  to  make  his  Institution  second 
to  none.  The  intermediate  exercises  of  the  session  are  to  be  held  the 
19th  instant,  and  Governor  Lee  has  promised  to  be  present;  we 
hope  that  he  will  go,  and  take  with  him  the  other  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  as  they  are  responsible  for  the  management  of 
the  school,  and  we  feel  satisfied  that  they  will  be  pleased  with  it  and 
the  exercises  of  the  students. 


State  Sohool  Fund  on  Hand  Maroh  9th,  1886. 

Hon.  F.  G.  Ryffin,  Second  Auditor,  reports  that  there  is  now  in 
the  treasury,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
$55,318.25.  This,  with  the  $25,000  that  is  due  the  first  day  of  April — 
the  quarterly  payment  on  arrearages  under  the  Grandstaff  act — will 
make  about  $80,000  on  hand  at  that  date,  which  will  enable  the  Board 
of  Education,  to  apportion  to  the  counties  and  cities  to  pay  teachers, 
twelve  cents  per  capita,  and  still  leave  in  the  treasury  about  $13,000 
to  pay  incidental  expenses  until  the  first  day  of  July  next,  when 
$25,000  will  be  again  due  on  arrearages.  It  has  been  the  custom  to 
apportion  this  money  among  the  schools  as  fast  as  it  accumulated ; 
we,  of  course,  do  not  know  what  will  be  the  policy  of  the  present 
Board;  the  schools  are  in  great  need  of  the  money,  and  we  presume 
it  will  be  apportioned  as  usual. 


Feabody  Medals. 

We  have  still  on  hand  nine  Peabody  medals,  which  we  will  turn 
over  to  our  successor.  Dr.  J.  L.  Buchanan,  to  be  disposed  of  in  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  as  published  in  the  February  Journal 
in  the  Conference  proceedings,  found  on  page  88,  except  that  the 
reports  of  those  who  receive  the  medals  from  Dr.  Buchanan  will  be 
made  to  him. 


EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Devoted   to  the   interests   of  ExJIucation   in   all   departmentit.     The  organ    of   the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.     Published  monthly. 


Terms:  ONE  DOLLAR  a  Tear,  In  Adyance. 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 


Scientific  American,              Without  the 

Journal, 

fe     20 

With  the 

Journal, 

$3  65 

Littell*s  Living  Age, 
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8  00 
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« 
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3  00 

Atlantic  Monthly, 
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Popular  Science  Monthly, 

« 
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North  American  Review, 

«( 
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5  25 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine, 
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4< 

2  50 

Magazine  of  American  History 
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« 

5  00 

<• 

44 
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Harper's  Magazine, 
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<« 

4  00 

4< 

44 

4  25 

Weekly, 

4C 
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4  00 

(4 
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4  25 
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«« 

4  00 
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4  25 

Young  Folks, 
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2  50 

Education, 

« 
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4  25 

Our  Little  Ones, 
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I  50 
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tt 
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National  Journal  of  Education, 
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tt 
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The  American  Teacher, 
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« 

I  00 
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tt 
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The  Teachers'  Institute, 
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Southern  Planter,       ' 
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I  25 
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Southwestern  Journal 
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of  Education, 
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Educational  News, 
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44 

I  75 

School  Music  Journal, 
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44 

44 

I  35 

Home  and  Farm, 
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«4 
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I  35 

Southern  Bivouac, 
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2  50 

Queries, 
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New  York  School  Journal, 
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tt 

2  90 

Treasure  Trove, 
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«• 

tt 
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WN.  F.  FOX,  Editor, 

No.  s^  W,  Main  Street,  RUhnwnd^  Va^ 


V 


A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO., 

General  School  Furnishers, 

19  Bond  St.,  New  York,  195  ft  197  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  lU., 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  "TRIUMPH"  Dove- 
Tailed    School   Desk.    Also   Improved    Styles  of 
Church  and  Hall-Seating.    SCHOOL  APPA- 
RATUS of  all  kinds,  for  every 
grade  of  school. 
Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Blackboards,  Liquid  Slating,  &c. 


Send  fc^    Descriptive    Circulars. 


THE  POTTER   BLACKBOARD, 

(I»-A.TE3SrTB3D,) 

The  BEST,  CHEAPEST,  and  most  DURABLE 

-BLACKBOA.HDI- 

T//E  ONLY  PERFECT  BLACKBOARD  SURFACE.     TRIED!  TESTED! 
PR O  VED  !      MAKE   YO  UR  O  WN  BLA  CKB OA RDS. 

The  materliU  ia  sent  in  ketcs  of  2.'^,  60, 100  and  200  lbs.  each.  Can  be  applied  to  any  surface— brown 
mortar,  finished  walls  or  old  blackboards.  It  is  better  and  bat  one-fifth  the  price  of  Stnne  Slate. 
Has  no  seams,  costs  little  to  ship,  no  breakage.  Endorsed  by  all  Superintendents  and  Teachers 
wherever  used.    Send  for  fkill  descriptiTe  Circulars  and  restimonials. 

A.  H.  AIVIIRE WS  &,  CO..  Manufrs  of  School  Furniture  ft  Supplies, 
xg  Bond  Street,  New  York. )  (815  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

27  Franklin  St..  Boston.       ]  \  195  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


IT    Sa?JLlsriDS    JiJIi   THE    HE^A^X). 
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THE  LieHT-RUNNDIG 
DOMESTIC  I 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  ot 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  now  introdacing. 
Arti-tically  Beautiful.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Conetruction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  heing  placed  with 
each  "  Domestic  "  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine     has    them. 
The?e  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  '•  Domes- 
tic"   more    than   ever,    without 
qoestion,      the       Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Bichmond,  Va. 


\ 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
$m^  I.i:XINOTO]!f ,  CINCIJV NATI  AND  I.OIJIS¥IIiIJB,  -« 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,   WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, WAYNESBORO*.  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  POBGE 

-TO- 

LOUISVirJL.E    JL1ST>    CINCINNATI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

NaataTllle,  Hemptals  and  Texas  Polnta, 

-TO- 
aNCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  Itrc 

RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANT  ROUTE, 

Before  selecting  yoar  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  fiill  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transpcft 
you  to  any  .point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE.  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  P&ssenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 
J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Richmond,  Va, 

C  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  A^ent. 

T^T?  A  /^^  H  T?  D  ^  f  ^"  ^^'^  School  Aids  are  the  best  and  cheapest  systtn 
X  JlJiJl  V  IJL  Jj llO  I  for  conducting  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Set  No.  i 
contains  212  large  elegant  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  |i; 
half  set  50c.  Set  No.  2  contains  212  largest,  finest  chromo-lithographed  excelsior, 
merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  1(1.50;  half  set  75c.  A  set  of  our  new  Sdiool 
Class  Aids  contains  106  large  pretty  chromo,  honor,  class,  merit,  and  credit  cards, 
price  per  set  60c.  600  new  designs  brilliant  oleographs,  chromos,  school  reward, 
diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  smd  fine  giftcardi 
at  5,  10,  15,  20  and  30c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
order  samples,  send  any  amount  you  wish;  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards 
wanted,  and  we  will  surely  please  you.  Price  list  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail 
Stamps  taken.  Please  send  a  trial  order  Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Wajuuen,  Pa. 
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SG  HOOL  SONG  BOOKS. 

For  High  Schools,  Seminaries,  Ac.: 
SONG  GREETING — (60  cents,  or  $6  per  dozen.)     By  L.  O.  Emerson.     A  really 

admirable  collection  of  good  sones. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOK  OP  SONG— (75  cents,  or  $6  per  dozen.)    By  E.  Leslie. 

Fine  collection  of  the  best  Part -Songs,  Duets,  &c. 
SONG  READER,  Book  II— (60  cents,  or  $6  per  dozen.)     By  Emerson  &  Brown. 

Praciical  note  reader  with  good  music. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL   HYMNAL— (40  cents,  or  $3.60  per  dozen.)      By  Irving 

Emerson.     Large  collecti  >n  ot  well-chosen  hymns  and  tunes. 
WELCOME  CHORUS-By  W.  S.  Tilden. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  CHOIR— By  Emerson  &  Tilden. 
LAUREL  WREATH,  by  W.  O.  Perkins,  are  three  very  successful  High  School 

bong  Books.     Price  each,  |(i,  or  I9  per  dozen. 

For  Common  Schools : 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  MUSIC  READERS--Book  I,  35  cents;  Book  II,  50 

cents;   Book  III,  50  cents;   by  Emerson  &  Tilden,  are  increasingly  popular  in 

graded  schools. 
SONG  BELLS,  by  L.  O.  Emerson,  and  GOLDEN  ROBIN,  by  W.  O.  Perkins, 

are  two  very  Dopular  general  collections  of  genial  school  songs.     Price  of  each 

50  cent«,  or  $4.80  per  dozen. 

ANY  BOOK  MAILED  FOR  RETAIL  PRICE. 

OLIVER,  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON   &  CO.,   867  Broadway,   N.   Y. 

MAURY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Specimen  Copies  of  these  remarkably  interestingi  and  popular  Books  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  the  foUowin'g  prices : 

MAURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  54  cents. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  ^1.28. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  PHYSICAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  ||. 20. 
MAURY'S  WALL  MAPS  (set  of  eight),  jjio.oo. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  the  Maury  Pamphlet. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 


Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book- Binders,  Blank- Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  Main  Street,  Richmond. 
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JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Solo  By  ALL  DEALERSThrouohoutThe  WO  RLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXP0SITION-I87S. 


^ 


BUCKEYS  BSLL  FOUNDRY. 

BrtabUahed  in  1S87. 
Sapcrler  Balls  of  ObMer  mmd  1%m,  \ 
wUh  th«  bM«  Rbtmnr  SmrngkifB,  iter  ~ 
SehooU,  Fmnma,  Fcutcfim,  dttrt-hc       . 
^lonM.  TbiMT  Cle«b.  de.  FmKw  Wwirrmtd 

niMtnisd  OatalogM  Mat  Ftm. 
Vatoosw  *  TvT,  lOS  K.  M8U.  CiMliMC 


Magiirs  History  of  Virginia. 


By  MARY  TUCKER  MAGILL,  of  Wincheater,  Va. 


*•  Both  in  style  and  subject-matter  it  is  just  suited  lo  charm  as  well  as  instruct  the 
young  pupils,  and  make  the  study  rather  a  profitable  recreation  than  a  dry  task."— 
EduccUional  Journal, 

The  Publishers  will  take  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  teachers  and  school 
officials  who  wish  to  examine  with  a  view  of  introduction  in  schools. 


J.  P.  BELL  &;  CO.,  Publishers, 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 


A  GIFT! 


Send  ten  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mall  you  free  a 
royal,  valuable  sample  box  of  goods  that  will  pot  yoa 
in  the  way  of  making  more  monfy  at  once  than  anything  else  in  America.  Both 
sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  home  and  work  in  spare  time,  or  all  the  lime.  Capital 
not  required,     We  will  start  you.     Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once. 

STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Me. 


TOKOLOGY  SSlfsSSErn? 

The verr  be»«t book  for  A Q E N T8 •    SamplepaoM free, 
aoth.  ^00.  Morocco.  n-TS.    BAMl^ART  PCkf^STTCkleBt*. 


'■^ 


Current  Events— Supplementary  Reading. 


Do  you  wish  to  try  a  good  weekly  newspaper  in  your  school  ?  For  ^2.00  twenty 
copies  of  the  THE  WEEK'S  CURRENT  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  any  ten 
weeks,  ending  by  or  before  June  14,  1886.  Or  any  order  amounting  to  |{2.00  or 
more  (not  less)  will  be  filled  on  same  terms.     Remit  with  the  order. 

If  you  want  some  good  Supplementary  Reading  for  your  lower  grades  to  cla«?c  the 
year,  enclose  50  cents,  telling  the  grade  and  number  in  your  class,  and  you  will  reorive 
more  and  better  matter  than  you  can  get  in  any  other  form  for  the  money. 

Address:  E.  0.  VAILE, 

Ed.  and  Pub.  "  Intelligence,'*  **  Week's  Current,"  etc..  Oak  Park  (Chicago),  III 
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ECLECTIC    EDUCATION  AJL    SERIES. 


'ANNOUNCEMENTS: 

Ptie  ISele^ic  Manual  of  MethodB. 

A  phkcticnl  exposition  of  the  best  method  of  teaching  Langusige  Lessons,  Composi* 

oti,  Reading,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  and  Phy^ology. 

tdapted espMniiy  to  assist  the  many  tk&Hsands  of  teachers  using  the  text-books  of  the 

^cUctic.  Edncztiimal  Series,     262  page^  fall  cloth.     Specimen  copy  will  be  sent, 

>paid,  byftail^  oa  receipt  of  Sixty  cent^. 

^^        ^  ALSO  NOW   READY.  • 

-'•'l-ong's  LUrguage  Exercises,  Part  III. 

,'•■  r  X^ngttagc  bccrciaoi,  Grammar  tand  Composition.     By  C.   C.  Long,  Principal  of 
' '.PT:*f«nty.«eventi  District  School,  Cincinnati.     1 50  pages. 

X€)NG*S  UNGUAGE  EXERCISES,  Part  III,  follows  the  Inductive .  Method. 

T*be  essentials  )f  English  Grampaar  are  presented..   T^e  relations  of  words,  phrases 

.'  and  sentences  0  one  another  are  taught  by  an  easy,  natural,  and  ]|)rog£s&ive  method 

, .    of  analysis.    Hctice  in  writing  short,  easy  sentences  is  begun  at  th^  very  outset 

Subjects  adaptd  to  th£  comprehension  of  young  students  are  presented  for  forma) 

composition. 

Long's  Ser^  of  Language  Exercises  is  the  cheapest  series  published.  Following 
arc  the  prices  fcr  first  introduction  into  schools,  and  for  single  specimen  copies,  by 
mail,  post-paid  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction: 

I^ng't  Language  Exercises,  Part  I 150. 

Long't.  Language  Exercises,  Part  II 20c. 

Long'HLang^age  Exercised,  Teachers'  Edition,  including 

:*art8  I  and  II , 50c. 

Long'E  language  Exercises  Part  III 30c. 

OTHBIt   jNSl^    BOOBIS- 

Single  SampleCopies  for  *examinlition»  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  will  be  sent 
post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  introduction  price  annexed. 

^      ^  iDtroductioti  Price.. 

White's  X)ral  lessons  in  Number ..'...;...,. v |    60 

-Elclectic  Primary  Unit^dStites  History ^ . , 50 

Eclectic  SchooUGcometry , 60 

Irish's  Prambar  and  Analysis  j«iade  Easy  by  Diagrams;  a  Key  to  Harvey's 

Graunmar,  mailing  price T; i  25 

Snoith's  English: Literature i  20 

Eclectic  Physiology  and  Hygiene , >..... 60 

.  .Norton's  Cbeteistry,  Revised  Edition,  complete. ..... I  10 

Ray's  New  Astronomy. ^ , . . .  i  20 

Gregory's  Political  Economy. ... i  20 

Eclectic  CoiQpIete  Book-k^ping. '. 50  * 

Blanks  for  ssne,  per  stt. : 50 

Key  to  Ecl^ic  Book-keeping .50 

Hewett*s  P^cbgogy  for  Young  Teachers. ^ I  00 

Mtti^Qch's  Flea  for  Spoken  Langiuge ; I  00 

-  Murdoch's  .^alytic  Elocution i  00, 

Kidd's  New  Elocutioft i  00 

Doerrter's  Tifeasury  of  Genertil  Knowledge,  Part  1 50 

Doemefs  Treasury  of  General  Knowledge,  Part  11 65 

..  Peaslee's  Selectknis  for  Memorizing , 50 

StaiithV  Practical  Music  Reader ; :..........  40 
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President  Elliot  on  Publio  School  Problems. 

Address  of   Saperintendent  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  before  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association. 

II. 

This  is  President  Elliot's  second  paragraph  : 

"This  idea,  I  know,  if  carried  out  thoroughly,  runs  directly 
counter  to  another  very  common  idea — namely,  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  subjects  which  everybody  ought  to  know.  Now 
the  longer  I  live  the  greater  experience  and  wider  observation  I 
have,  the  more  I  settle  to  the  conviction  that  there  is  no  one  thing  that 
a  liberally-educated  man  must  know.  In  arithmetic,  for  example, 
what  stumbling  blocks  to  children  are  least  common  multiple  and 
greatest  common  divisor  ;  but  we  have  all  discovered  that  common 
people  have  no  use  for  either  of  these  matters.  And  so  on  through- 
out much  of  school  education.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  everybody 
to  know  what  air  is  made  of,  where  the  river  Charles  rises,  how  the 
pump  draws  water,  or  the  names  of  the  stars,  or  of  any  of  the  kings 
of  Egypt.  Not  one  of  these  things  is,  in  the  slightest  degree,  essen- 
tial to  a  liberal  education.  Hence  the  notion  that  there  is  a  certain 
number  of  subjects  which  everybody  should  know,  ought  never  to 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  or  counteract  the  general  principle  that 
the  best  training  for  every  individual  lies  in  the  pursuit  of  those  sub- 
jects for  which  he  is  best  fit  and  which  he  enjoys." 

Unfortunately,  this  language  is  not  as  clear  as  could  be  desired. 
In  one  sentence  the  president  denies  **  that  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  subjects  which  everybody  ought  to  know,**  thereby  ap- 
parently admitting,  by  implication,  that  there  are  some  subjects 
which  everybody  ought  to  know,  and  in  the  next  sentence  he  affirms 
"that  there  is  no  one  thing  that  a  liberally-educated  man  tmist 
know."  The  denial  and  the  admission  can  be  harmonized  only  by 
holding  that  the  term  "  thing**  applies  to  a  single  fact  or  object,  and 
is  not  the  same  as  a  "  subject  "  or  branch  of  knowledge.  But  we  are 
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cut  off  from  making  this  distinction  by  the  last  sentence,  where  what 
has  before  been  affirrtied  of  **  thing  "  is  affirmed  of  "  subject"  Ap- 
parently, then,  the  President  of  Harvard  expects  us  to  understand 
him  in  the  most  absolute  sense:  there  is  no  thing  or  subject 
which  a  liberally-educated  man  need  know.  This  is  a  surrender  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  suppose 
that  these  are  instrurtients  or  methods  for  learning  things  and  sub- 
jects, and  not  such  themselves,  which  seems  a  forced  construction. 

One's  view  of  the  whole  paragraph  will  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  sense  that  he  attaches  to  the  expression  **  a  liberally- educated 
man,''  a  topic  that  I  set  aside  for  the  present.  No  one  can  fairly 
claim  that  such  a  man  must  know  the  elements  of  the  air,  the  source 
of  Charles  river,  the  action  of  a  pump,  the  names  of  the  stars,  or  the 
names  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  But  the  real  question  is  this :  What 
is  a  liberally- educated  man's  relation  to  the  great  departments  of 
knowledge  that  these  facts  belong  to;  to  chemistry,  geography, 
physics,  astronomy,  and  history?  Admit,  for  sake  of  argument, 
•*  that  the  best  training  for  every  individual  lies  in  the  pursuit  of  those 
subjects  for  which  he  is  best  fitted,"  provided  we  could  only  find  that 
out;  but  since  it  is  a  fact  that  special  talents  do  not,  ordinarily,  declare 
themselves  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  how  are  we  going  to  make  that 
discovery  ?  The  boy  of  those  ages  is  quite  apt  to  have  a  stock  d" 
whims  and  notions  of  his  own ;  moreover,  what  he  enjoys  depends 
largely  upon  association  and  habit,  and  we  cannot  relegate  his  studies 
to  the  court  of  motive  and  enjoyment. 

But  let  us  hear  the  president  again  : 

"  There  is  another  principle  which  we  should  bear  in  mind,  though 
it  runs  counter  to  generally  accepted  ideas — viz.,  that  uniformity  in 
intellectual  training  is  never  to  be  regarded  as  an  advantage,  but  as 
an  evil  from  which  we  cannot  completely  escape.  We  have  lately 
heard  a  great  deal  about '  keeping  step  *  as  a  valuable  part  of  public 
school  training,  but  I  do  not  know  a  more  unfortunate  figure  to  use 
with  regard  to  education.  Even  in  military  movements,  if  troops 
want  to  get  anywhere  they  never  keep  step.  A  large  school,  is 
almost  necessarily  a  kind  of  averaging  machine.  But  we  should 
always  bear  in  mind  that  though  this  averaging  may  be  in  some 
measure  necessary,  it  is  a  necessary  evil-  All  would  admit  that  it 
would  be  an  inefTable  loss  to  mankind  if  the  few  great  men  were 
averaged  with  the  millions  of  common  people,  if  by  the  averaging 
process  the  world  had  lost  such  men  as  Faraday  and  Agassiz,  Ham- 
ilton and  Webster,  Gladstone  and  Cavour.  But  do  we  equally  well 
understand  that  when  ten  bright,  promising  childen  are  averaged  wiih 
ninety  slow,  inert,  ordinary  children,  a  very  serious  loss  is  inflicted, 
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not  only  upon- those  ten,  but  upon  the  community  in  which  the  one 
hundred  children  are  to  grow  up.  There  is  a  serious  and  probably 
an  irreparable  loss  caused  by  the  averaging  of  the  ten  with  the  ninety 
children.  Therefore,  I  say  that  uniformity  in  education  all  along  the 
line  is  an  evil  which  we  should  always  be  endeavoring  to  counteract 
by  picking  out  the  brighter  and  belter  children,  and  helping  them  on 
by  every  means  in  our  power.*' 

No  other  paragraph  in  the  address  is  so  exasperating  to  public 
school  teachers  as  this  one,  and  no  other  is  so  deserving  of  their 
attention.  But  putting  aside  our  resentment  at  being  talked  at  in 
this  manner,  we  should  candidly  inquire  what  there  is  in  this  matter 
of  uniformity  and  averaging. 

In  a  sense,  a  large  public  school  is  "a  kind  of  averaging  machine." 
But  the  worjd  is  full  of  such  machines,  and  we  need  not  be  over-afraid 
of  them  A  nationaHiterature,  no  matter  how  rich  and  varied,  is  an 
averaging  machine.  It  tends  to  produce  a  certain  mental  homo- 
geneity, a  certain  type  of  culture,  that  is  more  or  less  distinct  from 
all  other  cultures.  The  Anglo-American  was  not  reared  on  the 
literature  of  Italy  or  Persia,  and  would  not  have  been  Anglo- 
American  if  he  had  been.  The  Christian  church,  in  the  broadest  his- 
torical sense,  is  an  averaging  machine  ;  and  so,  in  a  much  closer 
sense,  are  the  State  churches  of  Europe  and  the  great  historical 
Qiristian  denominations  of  America.  One  does  not  need  to  be  a 
theologian  to  trace  the  line  of  delimitation  separating  the  Christian 
church  frbm  all  other  churches,  as  the  Jewish,  the  Mohammedan,  or 
the  Buddhist.  The  Christian  denominations  rest  upon  certain  doc- 
trinal uniformities  and  certain  spiritual  cultures,  which  uniformities 
and  cultures  they  tend  powerfully  to  perpetuate.  Non -conformity  is 
the  loose-fitting  name  of  a  multitude  of  British  sects,  but  it  never- 
theless marks  off  some  very  definite  beliefs  or  non-beliefs  which  those 
sects  hold  in  common.  Colleges  and  universities  are  averaging 
machines;  their  function  being  to  provide  society  with  liberally- 
educated  men,  who.  even  when  the  name  is  held  in  a  sense  loose 
enough  to  please  Pre.«ident  Elliot,  have  something  in  common.  Repub- 
lican government  and  absolute  monarchy  are  averaging  machines, 
each  tending  to  produce  its  own  type  of  citizen  or  subject.  Nay,  civil 
society  itself,  the  very  civilization  of  which  we  boast,  is  an  averaging 
machine;  it  is  plainly  divided  from  barbarous  or  savage  society, 
and  tends  to  certain  uniform  results.  Certainly,  in  this  broad  sense, 
large  public  schools  and  small  public  schools,  and  schools  of  all  kinds, 
are  averaging  machines,     Moreover,  they  should  be  such  machines. 
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The  name  may  offend  us  by  its  suggestion  of  mechanioal  rather  than 
vital  or  organic  processes,  but  we  need  not  hesitate  to  admit  the  feet 
Hence,  if  President  Elliot  speaks  absolutely  when  he  sa3rs  that 
uniformity  in  intellectual  training  is  never  an  advantage,  and  that 
averaging  is  a  necessary  evil,  I  cannot  agree  with  him  ;  but  probably 
he  does  not  speak  in  that  way.  So  far,  then,  there  is  no  room  for  a 
quarrel. 

But  this  is  neither  the  kind  of  ** averaging**  nor  the  kind  of 
**  uniformity  **.  that  President  Elliot  means.  He  has  in  hb  mind  a 
process  that  ignores  the  individuality  of  children,  kilb  originality, 
rounding  off  the  sharp  knobs  of  genius  and  character,  and  thereby 
accomplishes  two  things — turning  out  a  type  of  tamely  uniform  men 
and  women  and  losing  to  the  world  its  Faradays  and  Agassizes,  its 
Hamiltons  and  Websters,  its  Gladstones  and  Cavours.  I  ^o  not  share 
the  fear  that  there  is  great  danger  of  the  potedtial  great  men  of  the 
future  being  spoiled,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  over- averaging, 
Mr.  Bagehot  says  civilization  consists  of  two  elements-  custom  and 
change,  legality  and  progress.  **Law-  rigid,  definite,  concise  law — 
is  the  primary  want  of  early  mankind.' '  This  is  the  "  cake  of  cus- 
tom,** or  "  the  preservative  habit,'*  with  which  civil  society  every- 
where begins.  Then  comes  progress  and  variety ;  "  getting  out  of 
a  fixed  law,**  "  breaking  the  cake  of  custom,*'  breaking  through  the 
preservative  habit  and  reaching  something  better.***  Both  theory 
and  history  prove  that  the  second  of  these  steps  is  much  the 
more  difficult  of  the  two.  Asia  is  full  of  arrested  civilizations. 
Witness  China  that  once  had  a  promising  civilization,  but  that 
for  thousands  of  years  has  stood  still,  wholly  unable  to  break  the 
tough  cake  of  custom  that  antiquity  baked.  The  averaging  machine 
has  there  done  its  perfect  work.  We  talk  of  the  "  average  Amer- 
ican,*' having  in  mind  a  certain  vague  type  of  character  and  life,  and 
not  venturing  to  point  out  as  such  any  man  in  the  throng  who  jostles 
us  on  the  streets ;  but  in  Pekin,  if  I  understand  the  matter  rightiy, 
you  can  safely  point  to  almost  any  passer-by  with  **  That  is  the 
average  Chinaman.** 

Once  more,  there  may  or  there  may  not  be  a  suggestion  in  the  feet 
that  the  Chinese  averaging  machine  is  in  the  hands  of  the  school- 
master ;  in  no  other  country  in  the  world  have  the  teacher,  the  school 
and  literary  studies  been  so  powerful  in  moulding  the  national  char- 
acter and  Kfe. 

^Physics  and  Polities,  20,  53. 
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It  is  this  excess  of  uniformity,  this  over-averaging,  that  President 
EiHot  complains  of,  and  that  we  all  need  to  watch  with  fear  and 
trembling.  There  is  a  certain  danger  of  its  appearance  in  schools  of 
all  kinds ;  other  things  being  equal,  more  danger  in  large  schools 
than  in  small  ones,  and  in  systems  of  schools  than  in  single  schools. 
Many  teachers  do  over  emphasize,  and  the  majority  of  teachers  are 
more  or  less  likely  to  over-emphasize — "keeping  step."  To  com- 
pare the  public  schools  with  other  schools  might  be  thought  invidious, 
and  to  speak  in  quantitative  ttrms  of  any  school  is  impossible ;  but 
I  am  free  to  say,  for  one,  that  President  Elliot  has,  in  his  remarks  on 
"  averaging/'  pointed  out  one  place  where  public  school  men  need  to 
keep  the  danger  signal  all  the  time  flying. 

Men  offer  to  our  observation  a  great  variety  of  talents  and  tastes. 
In  his  late  address  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Archdeacon  Farrar 
said : 

*  *  The  minds  of  men  differ  radically.  Some  men,  like  my  friend,, 
the  late  Dean  Stanley,  are  interested  in  the  nature  and  thought  of 
man;  others  breathe  more  freely  in  regions  of  Ihe  abstract.  Charles 
Darwin  said  that  at  school  he  had  learned  nothing  with  the  exception 
of  that  which  he  had  taught  himself  by  private  experiments  in  chem- 
istry, and  when  the  head  master  discovered  him,  instead  of  encour- 
aging him,  he  reproached  him  before  all  the  form  with  being  a  ''  poca 
currenie"  which  he  thought  a  dreadful  name.  St  Bernard  is  so  dead 
to  outer  impressions  that  he  travels  all  day  along  Lake  Geneva  and 
then  asks  where  the  lake  is,  while  Linnaeus  is  so  sensitive  to  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  that  when  he  beholds  a  promonotory  standing  boldly 
forth  and  teeming  with  beauty,  he  cannot  help  falling  upon  his  knees 
and  tnanking  God  for  such  a  world.'' 

What  educational  problems  do  these  examples  suggest  t  Rut 
every  man  of*much  reading  can  readily  parallel  them,  even  if  he 
cannot  state  them  in  as  choice  language.  Sir  Walter  Scott  took  no 
interest  in  the  regular  school  studies,  and  was  voted  a  dunce  by  the 
masters ;  but  he  had  a  passion  for  the  antiquities,  history,  and  min- 
strelsy of  Scotland,  and  finally  became  the  great  chivalric  poet  and  his- 
torical romancer  of  the  century.  A  much  commoner  case  is  such  as 
this  :  A  boy  who  does  nothing  in  school  but  make  trouble,  has  a  taste 
for  drawing  and  mechanical  contrivance ;  he  spends  the  time  that  the 
teacher  wants  him  to  bestow  on  geography  and  grammar  in  making^ 
pictures  and  toy  machinery,  and  at  last  blossoms  out,  to  the  surprise 
of  everybody,  an  architect  or  inventor. 

But  the  variety  of  character  is  greater  than  the  variety  of  intellect. 
The  sensibility  and  the  will  present  to  the  educator  more  and  more 
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but  one  possible  answer — they  must,  for  the  most  part,  get  what  they 
want  in  extra  school  work.  What  they  want  chiefly  is  great  teachers 
who  can  guide  them  in  these  studies.  As  I  understand  it,  this  is  what 
Dr.  Brunnow  did  for  Watson  at  Ann  Harbor.  It  is  not  practicable  to 
bring  the  brightest  pupils  in  a  public  school  grade  together  in  different 
classes  by  themselves ;  the  different  classes  of  pupils'within  the  grade 
must,  for  the  time,  work  on  together;  but  when  we  succeed  in 
gearing  the  public  library  to  the  public  school  the  best  pupils  can 
pour  their  surplus  power  into  literature.  It  may  be  replied  that  the 
best  pupils  are  apt  to  be  the  nervous  and  precocious  ones,  who  should 
not  be  crowded,  which  is  true  in  a  measure ;  but  there  are  other 
pupils  of  superior  ability  and  strength,  who  can  do  more  than  the 
allotted  measure  of  work. 

2.  A  good  teacher  can  do  a  good  deal  of  this  differential  work 
within  the  school.  Here,  I  fear  teachers  do  not  always  understand 
their  business.  At  the  beginning  of  a  term  a  class  is  graded,  and  the 
teacher,  perhaps,  thinks  that  she  should  keep  it  graded.  Not  at  all ; 
it  is  her  duty  to  ungrade  the  school  as  quickly  and  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible. •*  Even  classes"  may  be  very  easy  to  handle,  but  they  indi- 
cate only  average  teaching.  English  fox-hunters  think  it  great  merit 
in  a  pack  of  hounds  to  run  in  so  dose  a  body  that  a  bed-blanket  will 
cover  them,  but  teachers  should  not  think  their  schools  **  packs." 
By  "ungrading"  the  schools,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  children  are 
always  to  be  promoted  out  of  the  class,  though  that  is  sometimes 
best ;  I  rather  mean  that  extra  work  may  be  furnished  in  school  or 
out  of  school  to  those  who  are  able  and  anxious  to  do  it.  This  would, 
in  reality,  be  putting  two  or  three  courses  in  the  one  course ;  imperia 
in  imperio, 

3.  To  provide  elective  studies  in  lower  grade  schools  seems  to  me 
impracticable.  The  studies  of  those  grades  are  fundamental  in  char- 
acter, as  well  as  in  name,  and  the  children,  with  the  exceptions  soon 
to  be  made,  must  be  held  to  them.  But  you  will  often  find  boys  who 
have  no  taste  and  no  ability  for  grammar,  for  example,  but  are  good 

eaders,  good  arithmeticians,  good  geographers,  and  are  full  of  gen- 
eral information  into  the  bargain.  To  refuse  promotion  to  such  a 
boy,  particularly  if  his  stay  in  school  will  be  short,  is  an  injustice. 
The  same  is  true  of  a  girl  who  succeeds  in  everything  but  arithmetic 
But  I  shall  be  told  that  there  are  indolent  pupils  and  pupils  who  have 
dislikes  for  particular  studies,  and  that  these  will  also  ask  for  promotion 
when  they  fail.  This  difficulty  is  not  an  imaginary  one ;  but  I  reply, 
first,  I  would  promote  none  who  have  not  made  an  earnest  effort  and 
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lectual  luxuries.  They  should  be  brought  forward  at  unexpected 
moments  so  as  to  provoke  a  shock  of  grateful  surprise.  To  adver- 
tise them  by  giving  them  a  fixed  place  in  the  official  programme 
would  be  to  rob  them  of  their  peculiar  charm.  Leaden  skies  some- 
times hover  over  the  school- room,  and  at  such  moments  it  is  a  mercy 
to  excite  a  new  sensation.  A  teacher  who  has  tact  can  use  these 
little  lessons  in  familiar  science  for  this  purpose.  The  stupid  teacher 
will  spoil  the  whole  scheme  by  trying  to  give  a  verbal  reproduction 
of  the  simple  examples  that  I  here  propose.  The  mere  mode  of 
procedure  is  of  but  little  account  It  is  the  spirit  only  that  is  worth 
reproducing.  I  cannot  anticipate  one  of  the  answers  that  a  claas 
would  return  to  a  set  question,  but  every  one  of  twenty  different 
answers  would  give  an  unforeseen  turn  to  the  lesson.  Every  good 
teacher  will  shape  his  course  by  some  pole-star.  This  pole-star  is  a 
clearly  defined  purpose.  To  know  the  end  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  to 
know  the  way. 

LESSONS    ON   WATER. 

I.  /c^  and  steam  are  forms  of  water, 

T,  What  will  happen  if  a  kettle  containing  ice  be  heated  over  a 
fire? 

P,  The  ice  will  melt. 

T.  What  do  you  mean  by  melting? 

P.  The  ice  will  be  changed  into  water. 

T.  What  will  happen  if  the  kettle  of  water  be  left  out  of  doors 
on  a  cold  winter's  night  ? 

P.  In  the  morning  it  will  be  solid  ice. 

T.  What,  then,  is  ice  ? 

P.  Ice  is  water  in  a  solid  form. 

T.  What  is  water  ? 

P.  Water  is  ice  changed  to  a  liquid  form. 

T,  What  would  happen  if  the  water  be  put  in  a  tea-kettle  and 
boiled  for  a  long  time  ? 

P.  It  would  disappear  and  the  kettle  would  become  dry. 

T.  What  would  become  of  the  water  ? 

P.  It  would  be  changed  to  steam. 

T.  On  washing  days,  in  winter,  drops  of  water  run  down  the 
windows.     Where  does  this  water  come  from  ? 

P.  It  is  the  steam  which  has  been  turned  back  into  water  by  becom- 
ing cold. 

T.  On  winter  mornings  the  kitchen  windows  are  sometimes  cov- 
ered with  ice.     Where  does  this  ice  come  from  ? 
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P.  First  it  was  steam,  then  it  becomes  water,  and  in  very  cold 
weather  it  becomes  ice. 

T.  Steam,  water,  and  ice  are,  therefore,  different  forms  of  the 
same  substance. 

2. 

T,  How  was  it,  in  the  first  lesson,  that  ice  became  water  ? 
P.  The  ice  became  water  by  being  heated. 
T,  What  was  added  to  the  ice  that  turned  it  into  water? 
P.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

71  Have  you  ever  burned  your  tongue  with  hot  tea  ? 
P.  Yes.  and  my  fingers  with  hot  potatoes. 
T,  Very  well ;  where  did  this  heat  come  from  ? 
P,  It  came  from  the  fire  in  the  stove. 
T.  Then,  when  water  is  boiled,  heat  is  added  to  it  ? 
P.  I  see  now.     When  ice  is  melted,  heat  is  added  to  it  and  it 
becomes  water. 

T.  What,  then  is  water  ? 

P,    WcUer  is  ice  and  heat, 

T.  And  what  is  steam  ? 

P,  Steani  is  water  and  heat, 

T,  What  must  be  taken  from  water  in  order  to  change  it  into  ice  ? 

P,  Water  must  lose  some  of  its  heat. 

T,  Then  what  is  iCe  ? 

P,  Ice  is  water  less  heat, 

T,  What,  then,  is  water  ? 

P,    Water  is  steam  less  heat. 

3. 

7!  Have  you  observed  that  in  summer  when  water  is  sprinkled  on 
the  floor  it  soon  disappears  ? 

P,  Oh,  yes.     It  is  soon  gone  and  the  floor  is  as  dry  as  ever. 

7!  What  has  become  of  the  water  ? 

P.  I  do  not  know. 

T.  Oh,  yes  you  do.  When  the  tea  kettle  becomes  dry  in  summer 
what  had  become  of  the  water? 

P.  It  had  been  changed  to  steam. 

T.  Can  you  see  the  steam  anywhere  ? 

P,  We  cannot  see  it,  but  it  must  be  in  the  air. 

7!  When  water  becomes  invisible  in  this  way  we  call  it  vapor. 
Steam  is  the  vapor  of  water.  Now  try  to  tell  me  what  became  of 
the  water  that  had  been  sprinkled  on  the  floor  ? 
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P.  It  became  steam  or  vapor  and  was  lost  in  the  air. 
•    T,  But  how  does  water  become  steam  ? 

P.  By  adding  heat  to  it. 

T.  Where  did  the  heat  come  from  that  changed  the  water  on  the 
floor  to  vapor  ? 

P,  The  floor  was  warm  and  some  of  this  heat  was  added  to  the 
water. 

T.  Have  you  noticed  that  a  room  becomes  cooler  when  water  is 
sprinkled  on  the  floor? 

P.  Oh,  yes.     This  is  why  it  is  done. 

T,  Then  tell  me,  now,  why  the  room  becomes  cooler  ? 

P.  Because  the  water  takes  some  of  its  heat  when  it  becomes 
vapor. 

T.  Why  does  it  become  cooler  after  a  shower  ? 

P.  Because  the  water  disappears  and  takes  heat  away  with  it. 


T.  Now  let  me  put  into  a  few  words  what  you  have  told  me  in 
this  lesson  :  When  ice  becomes  water,  and  when  water  becomes  steam, 
heat  is  taken  away  from  surroundi7ig  objects  and  they  become  cooler. 

In  a  way  similar  to  this,  the  converse  truth  may  be  taught :  When 
vapor  becomes  water,  and  when  water  becomes  ice,  heat  is  imparted 
to  surrounding  objects  and  they  become  warmer. 

Such  lessons  as  I  have  now  indicated  are  not  designed  for  infants, 
but  ibr  pupils  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  It  is  probable  that  in 
many  cases  several  questions  must  be  interpolated  between  my  ques- 
tion and  the  assumed  answer.  I  assume  an  answer  to  show  where 
the  pupil  ought  finajly  to  come  out.  The  replies  given  by  pupils 
are  often  far  beyond  the  wisest  teacher's  fore-knowledge,  and  it 
requires  unusual  coolness,  persistence  and  patience  to  thread  this 
labyrinth. —  The  Moderator, 


A  Letter  to  Normal  Oradnates. 

DR.  J.  BALDWIN. 


You  are  intensely  in  earnest.  You  find  our  educational  work 
largely  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  teachers,  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  laws  of  child-growth.    You  are  ambitious  to  do  what  you  can  to 
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advance  the  great  educational  reform.    You  are  enthusiastic.     I  ven- 
ture two  or  three  cautions. 

Make  no  rash  experimenis, — Child  mind  is  too  precious.  Bacon 
gives  the  golden  rule :  **  All  men  know  more  than  one  man.  Build 
on  the  achievements  of  the  race.  Begin  reforming  at  once.  Proceed 
cautiously  and  securely.  Go  on  reforming  forever.  The  soundest 
educational,  theories,  verified  by  the  best  practice,  constitute  a  safe 
basis. "  Work  your  school  up  to  the  highest  standard.  Then,  by 
almost  imperceptible  steps,  you  may  safely  advance,  and  steadily 
work  up  to  higher  ideab. 

Violate  no  law, — Whim  and  caprice  are  as  fatal  in  the  school-room 
as  in  the  laboratory.  The  reign  of  law  is  no  less  marked  tn  the 
mind  world  than  in  the  matter  world.  The  mental  forces  are  the 
mental  energies  which  cause  mental  changes.  Mental  laws  are  the  , 
uniform  ways  in  which  mental  forces  act  Each  faculty — memory, 
for  instance — is  a  mental  force.  The  laws  of  memory  are  the  uni- 
form ways  in  which  the  mind  recalls  its  past  achievements.  Work- 
ing in  accordance  with  these  laws  promotes  the  growth  of  memory. 
Mental  growth  results  from  obeying  mental  laws.  From  ignorance 
cr  caprice,  many  teachers  are  as  lawless  as  Mexican  banditti.  Educa- 
tional errors,  violations  of  the  laws  of  mental  growth,  hang  as  a 
mighty  incubus  upon  our  educational  work. 

Follow  no  dead  formiilas, — Growth  is  a  living  process.  The 
thoughtful,  loving  teacher  broods  over  struggling  child  mind,  stimu- 
lating and  directing  effort,  leading  the  pupil  by  easy  steps  to  find  out. 
Glad  effort  develops  every  faculty.  Cold  formality  is  the  bane  of 
the  school  room,  no  less  than  of  the  pulpit.  Following  on  in  the 
ruts  of  ages  bars  all  progress.  Cold,  lifeless  routine  benumbs  child 
mind.  'Much  so-called  education  does  not  educate.  Pupils  mark 
time,  but  do  not  grow.  Your  instruction  must  ever  well  up  from 
cltar  heads  and  loving  hearts,  fresh  and  sparkling.  As  you  hate  sin, 
I  would  have  you  hate  machine  work,  parrot  work,  routine  work, 
and  cast-iron  "methods. " 

Let  spontaneity  characterize  each  exercise, — Woe  to  the  teacher 
who  imitates  another,  or  who  teaches  to  day  as  jhe  did  yesterday  ! 
"How  will  you  manage  your  school?"  **  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  will 
manage  it."  The  lady  was  right.  The  artist  cannot  tell  how  he 
will  paint,  the  general  cannot  tell  what  commands  he  will  issue  during 
the  battle,  the  physician  cannot  tell  what  medicine  he  will  prescribe 
to-morrow  ;  no  more  can  a  teacher  tell  how  she  will  manage  or  how 
she  will  teach.     Master  of  the  situation,  and  intensely  alive  to  every 
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interest,  she,  like  the  poet  and  the  painter,  will  work  under  inspiratioo ; 
will  intuitively  discern  the  fitiiess  of  things,  and  will  spontaneously 
do  the  best  thing  under  the  circumstances.    Such  teaching  will  telL 

Inventiveness  is  essential  to  efficient  teaching. — Nowhere  is  the 
unimaginative,  putty-minded,  plodding  drudge  more  out  of  place  than 
in  the  school  room.  Advancement  in  science  and  art  comes  from  the 
discovery  of  new  laws  or  from  new  applications  of  known  laws.  In 
the  realm  of  mind,  it  cannot  be  that  many  new  laws  remain  to  be 
discovered;  but  the  new  ways  in  which  old  laws  may  be  applied 
are  practically  infinite.  The  new  education  will  always  be  new. 
During  all  the  centuries,  the  thinkers,  the  inventors,  the  discoverers, 
have  been  placing  new  rounds  in  the  educational  ladder.  After  toil- 
ing upward  to  the  topmost  round,  I  would  have  you  ambitious  to 
place  in  the  educational  ladder  a  still  higher  round.  The  very  effort 
will  ennoble  your  lives.  Every  hour  your  inventiveness  will  work 
wonders.  It  is  the  Alladin's  lamp  of  the  school-room.  It  changes 
dull  drudgery  into  joyous  activity.  It  transforms  wayward  boys  and 
girls  into  glad  workers.  It  renders  the  school  room  more  attractive 
than  the  playground  or  circus.  Though  you  may  not  succeed  in  add- 
ing new  rounds  to  the  educational  ladder,  you  will  succeed  in  doing 
a  greater  work.  You  will  so  inspire  and  direct  effort,  that  your  pu- 
pils will  become  new  and  grand  men  and  women. 

Originality  is  the  teacher's  sceptre. — The  normal  graduate  has 
much  to  learn,  but  ought  to  have  nothing  to  forget.  Every  tx^tiait^ 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course,  is  designed  to  foster 
independence,  inventiveness,  originality.  Monkey-like  imits^ion  and 
machine-like  routine  are  considered  the  unpardonable  educational 
sins.  The  normal  graduate  stands  face  to  face  with  child  mind. 
Working  in  the  light  of  the  thought  and  experience  of  all  ages,  he 
adapts  means  to  ends  in  his  own  way.  He  is  master  of  the  methods, 
not  th^  slave.  In  the  presence  of  immortal  minds  he  feels  a  bound- 
less enthusiasm.  The  infinite  possibilities  of  childhood  inspire  him. 
Every  hour,  as  he  discerns  the  budding  and  growth  of  mind,  he  feds 
the  deepest  thrills  of  joy.  He  leads  each  pupil  to  find  out  and  do 
and  tell.  Each  oqe  is  lead  to  find  out  for  himself,  to  do  ever)rthing 
in  his  own  way,  and  to  tell  in  his  own  language.  Each  pupil  becomes 
an  original  and  an  independent  worker  and  a  thinker.  This  is  the 
education  that  educates.  Originality  enables  the  teacher  to  lead. 
More,  it  entitles  him  to  lead.  His  work  is  to  guide  his  pupils  up  to 
the  highest  possible  life.  Superlative  mission  ! —  Western  School 
Journal, 
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Seoond  Tear  in  Arithmetio. 

^y  superintendent  t.  j,  mitchell. 

Aims. 

I.  To  teach  numbers  to  twenty  and  review  the  previous  work, . 

This,  as  in  the  first  year,  means  all  the  combinations  and  separa- 
tions of  every  number  to  the  limit  mentioned.  Allow  no  counting 
upon  the  fingers  or  otherwise.  The  result  ;nust  be  known  at  sight. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  use  objects  in  the  review  problems. 

II.  To  write  the  numbers  taught  in  words^  figures ^  and  letters. 

As  fast  as  the  numbers  are  taught,  train  the  children  to  write  them  in 
three  forms,  as  :  five,  5,  and  V.  Pass  no  errors  of  any  kind.  Fix 
the  proper  form  in  the  pupil's  mind  by  many  repetitions. 

III.  To  teach  Arabic  notation  to  one  hundred  and  Roman  notation 
to  fifty. 

This  should,  also,  include  numeration,  which  should  be  carefully 
explained.  But  little  time  need  be  spent  in  teaching  Roman  numer- 
als. Allow  the  pupils  to  make  them  with  splints  upon  their  desks, 
to  write  them  on  their  slates  from  dictation,  and  give  them  exercise 
in  finding  them  in  their  books  and  recognizing  them  at  sight. 

IV.  To  teach  the  process  of  "  carrying**  and  of  **  borrowing^ 
Take  great  pains  to  have  both  of  these  processes  clearly  under- 
stood.   Take  them  up  objectively  and  dwell  upon  them  until  the 
pupil  can  explain  and  illustrate  them  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

V.  To  teach  fractions  as  far  as  the  children  can  comprehend  them. 

Teach  halves,  thirds,  fourths,  and  other  simple  fractions,  objec- 
tively, but  do  not  advance  too  rapidly.  Do  not  use  the  terms^ 
numerator  and  denominator.  Simply  treat  the  fraction  as  a  part 
of  an  object  which  has  been  divided. 

VI.  To  teach  coins  to  one  dollar,  and  Dry,  Liquid,  Time  and 
Lineal  Measure, 

Employ  only  the  common  units  of  measure,  such  as  pints,  quarts, 
gallons,  pecks,  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  years,  inches,  feet,  and 
yards.  Toy  money  and  actual  measures  should  be  repeatedly  used 
to  illustrate  these  numbers,  and  many  practical  problems  involving 
dollars  and  cents  should  be  given. 

Steps. 

I.  Adding  any  two  numbers  and  subtracting  each  from  their  sum, 
as,  8+6=14,  14 — 8=»6,  14 — 6=8. 
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2.  Separating  any  number  into  two  parts,  and  subtracting  each  part 
from  the  original  number,  as,  12=7+5;  12 — 7=5,  12 — 5=7. 

3.  Separating  any  number  into  all  the  equal  parts  that  compose  it, 
as,  12  is  composed  of  two  6's,  three  4*s,  four  3*s,  and  six  2*s. 

4.  Combining  equal  numbers  into  multiples  (multiplication),  as, 
four  3*s  are  12,  etc. 

5.  Separating  multiples  into  equal  numbers  (division),  as,  in  12 
there  are  two  6*s. 

6.  Applying  the  operations  learned  to  the  solution  of  practical 

problems. 

Methods. 

1.  Develop  each  operation  with  objects  first,  then  repeat  with 
written  work. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  write  numbers  with  care,  and  practice  counting: 
forward  and  backward. 

3.  Require  the  combinations  and  separations  to  be  read  at  sight 

4.  Let  the  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division 
tables  to  20  be  thoroughly  learned,  and  give  daily  drills  upon 
them. 

5.  Frequently  test  the  pupils'  knowledge  by  such  exercises  as 
these : 

9+4=?;   7+?=";   ?+8=i7;    17—9=?;    i2~?=5;   ?— 22= 

7;  3X5=?;  4X?=i6;  ?X4=i2;  9-^3=?;  i8h-?=6  ;  ?h-7= 
2;  >^ofi8=?;  ?  of  15=5;  >^of?=4;  4)i6(?;  5)?(3;  ?)i8(9; 
7  ?  2  ?  14;    9X0=? 

Directions. 

1.  Practice  adding  columns  of  figures  every  day. 

2.  Advance  slowly,  but  require  rapid  mental  work. 

3.  Supplement  the  oral  drill  with  plenty  of  written  work. 

4.  Teach  the  children  to  solve  problems  and  illustrate  equations 
with  objects. 

5.  Teach  all  the  combinations  of  any  two  units,  and  require  their 
sums  to  be  given  instantly. 

6.  Review  constantly. 

Cautions 

1.  Don't  fail  to  require  neatness  and  exactness  in  all  written 
work. 

2.  Give  plenty  of  time  to  those  pupils  who  do  not  learn  readily. 

3.  Allow  no  hesitation,  but  do  not  confuse  the  pupil. 
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4.  Don't  prompt  pupils  by  asking  questions  that  partially  contain 
the  answer. 

5.  Don't  foil  to  make  each  step  sure  before  you  undertake  another. 
— Southwestern  Journal  of  Education. 


Edaoational  Frinoiples. 

ARRANGED   BY    **OLD   PEDAGOGUE." 

[  Teachers,  study  them  carefully ,  for  every  one  is  a  gemJ\ 

1.  Never  break  a  promise. 

2.  Never  overlook  a  feult. 

3.  Never  correct  a  child  in  anger. 

4.  Rules  shoiild  not  be  set  before  examples. — Comenvus. 

5.  Man  is  the  product  of  his  education. — HelveHus, 

6.  The  school  is  a  manufactory  of  humanity. — Comenius, 

7.  Never  deprive  a  child  of  anything  without  returning  it 

8.  Training  is  developing  according  to  an  idea. — Sckwarz. 

9.  In  all  things,  set  before  the  child  an  example  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. —  Wilderspin. 

ID.  It  is  as  important  how  children  learn  as  what  they  learn. — Dr. 
Mayo. 

11.  The  intellect  is  perfected,  not  by  knowledge,  but  by  activity. 
— Aristotle, 

12.  The  great  thing  to  be  minded  in  education  is,  what  habits  you 
settle. — Locke. 

13.  No  father  inflicts  his  severest  punishment  until  he  has  tried 
all  other  means. — Seneca. 

14.  No  teaching    or  lecturing  will    suffice  without  training  or 
showing.  — Stow. 

15.  Correct  thy  son  and  he  will  give  thee  rest,  yea,  he  shall  give 
delight  into  thy  soul. — Solomon. 

16.  You  cannot,  by  all  the  lecturing  in  the  world,  enable  a  man  to 
make  a  shoe. — Dr.  Johnson. 

17.  Education  can  improve  nature,  but  not  completely  change  it. 
— Aristotle. 

18.  Man  becomes  what  he  is  principally  by  education  which  per- 
tains to  the  whole  of  life. — Plato. 

19.  The  object  of  education  is  not  external  show  and  splendor, 
but  inward  development. — Seneca. 

2 
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20.  Perverseness  in  the  pupil  is  often  the  effect  of  forwardness  in 
the  teacher. — Locke. 

21.  At  first,  it  is  not  a  great  matter  how  much  you  learn,  but  how 
well  you  learn  it. — Erasmus. 

22.  He  who  has  no  knowledge  of  things  will  not  be  helped  by  a 
knowledge  of  words. — Luther, 

23.  Speech  and  knowledge  should  proceed  with  equal  steps. — 
Comenius. 

24.  Children  should  live  in  their  paradise,  as  did  our  first  parents, 
those  truly  first  children. — Rousseau, 

25.  The  evil  of  corporal  punishment  is  less  than  the  evil  of  insub- 
ordination or  disobedience. — H,  Mann. 

26.  To  learn  is  to  proceed  from  something  that  is  known  to  the 
knowledge  of  something  unknown. — Comenius. 

27.  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  and  when  he  is  old 
he  will  not  depart  from  it. — Solomon, 

28.  A  good  education  consists  in  giving  to  the  body  and  to  the 
soul  all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are  susceptible. — Plaio. 

29.  The  object  of  education  ought  to  be  to  develop  in  the  indi- 
vidual all  the  perfection  of  which  he  is  capable. — Kani, 

30.  The  fittest  time  for  children  to  learn  anything  is  when  their 
minds  are  in  tune  and  well  disposed  to  it. — Locke, 

31.  The  best  trained  head  along  with  a  corrupt  heart  is  like  a  tem- 
ple built  over  a  den  of  robbers. —  Tegnir. 

32.  It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  establish  authority,  peaceably,  if  he 
may,  forcibly,  if  he  must. — D.  P,  Page, 

33.  Nature  develops  all  the  human  faculties  by  practice,  and  their 
growth  depends  upon  their  exercise. — Pestalozzi, 

34.  There  are,  usually,  easier  avenues  to  the  heart  than  that 
which  is  found  through  the  integuments  of  the  body. — D,  P,  Page, 

35.  Man  cannot  propose  a  higher  or  holier  object  for  his  study 
than  education,  and  all  that  pertains  to  education.-^-P/a/^. 

36.  Long  discourses  and  philosophical  reasonings,  at  best,  amaze 
and  confound,  but  do  not  instruct  children. — Locke, 

37.  The  great  skill  of  the  teacher  is  to  get  and  keep  the  attention 
of  his  scholars ;  whilst  he  has  that,  he  is  sure  to  advance  as  fast  as 
the  learner's  ability  will  carry  him. — Locke, 

38.  Ideas  before  words,  principles  before  rules,  the  judgment 
before  memory,  incidental  information  before  systematic;  reading 
before  spelling,  the  sounds  of  letters  before  their  names,  and  on  the 
whole  nature  before  art. — A,  R,  Craig,  — »S.  W,  /.  Ed. 
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The  Less  Attempted,  the  More  Done. 

L.    H.    DURLING — INDIANA   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

"  Teach  one  thing  well,  and  then  refer  everything  else  to  that.*' 

So  wrote  a  noted  master  of  the  teacher's  art  many  years  ago,  and 
in  this  brief  and  pithy  statement  we  find  the  germ  of  one  of  the  most 
valuable  principles  which  underlie  the  teacher's  work.  A  serious 
fault  with  much  of  our  modern  teaching  is  the  feet  that  we  try  to 
teach  too  many  things  and,  as  a  consequence,  scarcely  teach  any- 
thing as  it  should  be  taught.  This  does  not  consist  so  much  in  our 
attempt  at  teaching  too  many  branches  as  in  the  attempt  to  teach  all 
parts  of  a  branch,  and  all  parts  with  equal  fulness.  We  seem  too 
often  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  school  life  is  not  for  the  completion 
of  an  education,  but  for  the  development  of  power  to  study,  and 
that  a  small  part  of  a  branch  so  taught  and  so  mastered  by  the  pupil, 
that  it  is  clearly  apprehended  in  its  relations  to  other  portions  of  the 
subject,  will  enable  this  pupil  to  successfully  master  other  portions  of 
the  subject  whenever  the  opportunity  or  necessity  for  so  doing  is  pre- 
sented. 

The  extent  of  any  branch  of  study  pursued  in  our  common 
schools  is  such  that  the  attempt  to  render  the  child  perfectly 
familiar  with  it  in  all  its  details  must  end,  not  only  in  feilure,  but  in 
disaster. 

Take  geography  as  an  example  and  reflect  upon  tlie  amount  of 
time  needed  for  tracing  thoroughly  all  the  details,  mathematical, 
physical,  and  political,  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  then  multiply 
this  by  the  number  of  States  and  Territories  in  the  Union,  and  you 
have  only  commenced  the  study  of  our  own  continent,  for  Canada's 
broad  expanse  stretches  far  away  to  the  north,  while  Mexico  and  the 
Central  American  countries,  lands  rich  in  geographical  stores,  are 
still  unexplored,  and  other  continents  are  untouched.  While  this  is 
true,  it  is  also  true  that  the  geography  of  our  country  may  be  so 
taught  that  the  student  can  readily  and  successfully  pursue  the  study 
of  any  other  portion  of  the  globe  by  himself 

The  mere  loading  of  the  mind  with  a  knowledge  of  geographical 
facts,  no  matter  whether  of  one  country  or  of  many  countries,  is  of 
very  little  importance,  but  the  power  to  obtain  these  facts  whenever 
needed,  the  power  to  perceive  them  in  their  relation  to  each  other, 
the  power  from  these  facts  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  to  deter- 
mine still  other  and  more  important  facts,  is  an  acquisition  whose 
value  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.    While  the  number  of  geo- 
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graphical  facts  which  might  be  presented  to  the  pupil  is  practically 
unlimited  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  labor  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  them  were,  if  attempted,  beyond  the  power  of  any  pupil,  still 
these  facts  readily  admit  of  classification  and  the  great  laws  which 
determine  geographical  phenomena  in  one  [country  are  the  same 
in  all  countries.  Let  us,  then,  in  our  work  of  teaching,  lead  the 
pupil  to  discover  the  relation  which  one  fact  bears  to  another.  Teach 
him  to  infer  from  one  set  of  facts  to  another  and  still  other  related 
facts.  Strive  to  develop  a  love  for  geographical  investigation — exo*- 
cise  his  judgment  in  comparing  fact  with  fact.  By  means  of  obser- 
vation in  his  own  vicinity,  coupled  with  the  description  given  in  his 
text  books,  and  such  other  aids  as  the  earnest  teacher  can  readily 
find,  lead  the  imagination  of  the  pupil  to  build  up  vivid  pictures  of 
the  mountains  and  valleys,  with  their  forests  and  streams,  and  their 
products  of  the  mine  and  the  farm. 

In  the  same  manner  lead  him  to  picture  the  cities,  with  their  teem- 
ing populations  and  busy  workshops,  the  rush  and  excitement  of 
business,  the  galleries  and  museums  of  art,  the  palaces  of  wealth  and 
the  hovels  of  the  poor. 

Lead  him  to  see  how  the  natural  features  of  the  country  underlie 
and  determine  the  location  and  character  of  the  towns  and  cities, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  short,  teach  the  geography  of  some  one  country  thoroughly, 
make  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  this  country,  from  beginning  to  end, 
as  real  and  substantial  as  possible,  and  then  lead  him  to  apply  this 
knowledge  and  the  power  thus  gained  to  an  intelligent  and  much 
more  rapid  study  of  other  countries.  What  has  been  said  of  geog- 
raphy is  true,  to  a  great  extent,  of  any  other  branch.  Instead,  then, 
of  attempting  to  teach  a  branch  in  all  its  fulness,  we  should  go  on  to 
lay  a  solid  foundation  in  its  fundamental  principles,  and  then  in  the 
application  of  these  principles  to  some  of  the  most  useful  and  prac- 
tical portions  of  the  branch,  leaving  the  future  life  of  the  pupil  to 
determine  what  else  shall  be  attempted  in  this  direction.  This  is  one 
of  the  cases  in  which,  by  attempting  too  much,  we  gain  very  little, 
while,  by  attempting  less,  we  gain  far  mor^.— Educational  News. 


Home  EdnoatioD. 

Teachers  talk  about  their  great  influence  and  their  great  responsi- 
bility, and  it  is  well;  their  influence  and  responsibility  are  great,  and 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  every  one  should  magnify  his  office.  But  it  is 
well  for  teachers  to  reinember  that  after  all  they  are  only  helpers  in  the 
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work  of  education.  The  home  is  the  natural,  the  divinely-appointed 
school,  to  which  all  other  schools  are  only  auxiliary  and  supple- 
mentary. Parents  have  prerogatives  and  responsibilities  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  own  children  which  cannot  be  delegated,  and  it  becomes 
teachers  to  recognise  this  &ct  and  act  upon  it.  Mothers  especially  are 
the  first  and  God- appointed  teachers  of  the  race,  and  if  they  are  true 
t6  their  great  trust  they  are  more  influential  and  efficient  in  shafting 
the  lives  of  their  children  than  all  else  besides.  They  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  character  and  build  the  main  walb.  It  was  a  saying  of  Napo- 
leon that  the  fate  of  a  child  is  the  work  of  its  mother.  That  there  are 
no  great  men  without  noble  mothers  is  almost  a  proverb. 

We  are  disposed  to  emphasize  home  influence  and  home  training, 
because  the  great  increase  of  interest  and  activity  in  the  direction  of 
public  education  is  tending  to  divert  attention  from  the  home  as  the 
most  potent  agency  in  the  training  of  youth.  Many  parents  seem  to 
feel  that  the  responsibility  is  lifted  from  their  shoulders.  With  the  best 
system  of  public  instruction  which  money  and  skill  can  produce,  and 
with  an  army  of  Sunday-school  teachers  begging  to  take  charge  of 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  children,  what  need  for  parents  to  con- 
cern themselves  further  ?  They  are  free  to  give  their  whole  time  to 
business  and  society.  Thus  many  seem  to  reason.  Evidence  of  the 
tendency  in  this  direction  may  be  seen  in  the  increasing  demands 
made  upon  the  schools.  It  is  seen  that  there  is  failure  somewhere. 
Multitudes  of  youth  are  growing  up  without  good  character,  going 
forth  to  fill  every  community  with  deeds  of  crime  and  shame.  The 
blame  is  laid  upon  the  schools.  Teachers  are  severely  censured  and 
goaded  on  to  fruitless  efforts  to  do  the  work  of  both  the  school  and 
the  home. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  chief  blame  belongs  to 
the  home.  The  greatest  defect  in  our  educational  system  is  in  the 
home  department.  The  children  are  neglected  and  perverted  there. 
Inordinate  greed  of  gain,  insatiable  lust  of  power,  and  insane  love  of 
luxury  and  ease  are  gnawing  like  a  canker  at  the  vitals  of  the  nation. 

Would  that  American  mothers  knew  their  power  and  felt  their  great 
responsibility.  There  may  be  hope  in  the  greater  number  of  girls  in 
our  high  schools,  and  in  the  general  opening  of  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  to  young  women — there  may  be  deeper  significance 
in  these  tendencies  than  is  yet  apparent ;  but  a  large  part  of  all  the 
effort  in  this  direction  must  be  waste  without  a  good  foundation  in 
the  home  training  of  the  girls.  First  of  all  comes  training  in  right 
physical  habits.     Good  health  is  a  chief  corner-stone  of  a  right  Ufe. 
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Then  the  course  of  training  should  contain  long-continued  and  oft- 
repeated  lessons  in  obedience,  self  control,  truthfulness,  modesty, 
simplicity  of  manners  and  dress,  reverence,  and  regard  for  the  rights 
of  others.  A  very  important  branch,  and  one  never  to  be  neglected  is 
industry.  A  girl  reared  in  idleness  rarely  becomes  a  good  woman. 
Every  girl,  no  matter  what  her  pecuniary  condition  or  prospects, 
should  be  trained  in  such  domesdc  arts  as  sweeping,  dusting,  mend- 
ing, stewing,  baking,  etc.,  not  alone  to  acquire  these  arts,  but  mainly 
to  form  habits  of  industry  and  efficiency.  Hand  work  is  an  efficient, 
almost  an  essential,  means  of  character  building. 

A  genuine  revival  of  home  education  is  the  great  need  of  the 
present  day. — Ohio  EducaHanal  Monthly. 


The  High  School. 

My  opinion  is  that  primary  education  merely  is  not  enough  to 
prepare  citizens  for  the  duties  of  their  career  in  the  United  States. 
President  Elliot  said  in  New  York,  not  long  ago,  that  merely  pri- 
mary education  never  has  saved  a  people  from  the  political  dangers 
of  universal  suffi^ge,  and  probably  never  will.  When  George 
Combe  was  in  this  city  he  said  that  the  education  your  Boston 
schools  gave  to  the  average  citizens  was  only  about  enough  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  amount  of  political  power  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple have  in  Prussia  and  Austria.  We  must  in  some  way  give  large 
numbers  of  the  popiiladon  an  education  such  that  they  can  intelli- 
gently direct  their  own  training.  I  hold  that  a  man  who  has  not 
been  through  more  than  the  primary  school  does  not  know  how  to 
select  his  own  reading  very  profitably.  Seven  times  out  of  ten  he 
may  mistake  bad  reading  for  good,  and  may  be  misled  in  science 
itself  if  he  has  not  enough  education  to  enable  him  to  sift  books  and 
turn  to  the  best  leadership  with  some  confidence  that  he  has  chosen 
right.  The  rich  do  not  depend  on  the  high  school ;  they  can  take 
advantage  of  our  best  endowed  academies  ;  they  can  pay  for  the 
very  best  instruction  in  private  schools.  But  our  great  middle  class 
are  moulded  by  the  high  school  system  into  sympathy  with  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  age,  and  the  best  public  leaders.  If  you  break  the 
link  of  good  secondary  education  there  will  be  no  connection  between 
your  best  thought  and  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  will  be  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  make  the  people  sympathize  with  your  best  thinkers. 
It  is  the  glory  of  the  American  civilization  that  her  secondary  edu- 
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cation  brings  into  sympathy  with  each  other  the  masses  and  the  best 
trained  minds,  and  when  that  sympathy  ceases  you  will  have  opened 
a  dyke,  and  through  the  gap  God  only  knows  what  surges  of  salt 
and  bitterness  may  burst  across  the  land  ! 

I  regard  the  high  school  next  to  the  church  as  the  chief  barrier 
against  communistic  and  socialistic  inroads  from  the  howling  sea  of 
an  ignorant  and  unprincipled  population.  Give  me  the  high  school 
under  generally  Christian  influences;  give  me  a  good  secondary 
education  in  the  United  States;  give  me  developed  thoughtfulness 
in  the  masses,  and  I  have  little  fears  from  the  inroads  of  socialism 
and  communism. — Joseph  Cook, 


Mispronoanoing. 

Few  errors  in  language  are  more  common,  even  among  well-edu- 
cated people,  than  the  mispronunciation  of  words,  '^est  yourself  on 
a  number  of  words  used  in  common  conversation  and  you  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  ignorant  you  really  are.  I  venture  to  assert 
there  is  hardly  one  person  in  a  hundred,  we  will  say  of  college 
graduates,  who  can  correctiy  pronounce  all  of  the  words  following 
without  previous  study : 


Coadjutor, 

Digressions, 

Miniature, 

Hymeneal, 

Carotid, 

Coadjutant, 

Deficit, 

Inveigled, 

Cadaver, 

Squalor, 

Houghing, 

Carbine,  • 

Vicinage, 

Joust, 

Calliope, 

Maniacal, 

Almond, 

Association, 

Prescience, 

Epizootic, 

Tedious, 

Virago, 

Stomacher, 

Finances, 

Divan, 

Diocesan, 

Interesting, 

Diana, 

Absolutory, 

Idea, 

Laryngitis, 

Comely, 

Jasmine, 

Clangor, 

Enervated, 

Hasten. 

Dromedary, 

Anchovy, 

Oeographioal  Fnzzle. 

There  was  once  a  party  of  girls,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  the 
leader.  Her  full  name  was  (city  in  Northern  Alabama),  and  her 
last  was  (city  in  North  Carolina).     It  was  Christmas,  and  the  girls 
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were  trimming  the  house  with  (city  in  Mississippi).  They  were 
expecting  company,  and  the  (strait  in  New  Zealand)  and  was  making 
(island  north  of  Isle  Royal).  And  when  she  came  to  get  the  (river 
in  Montana)  she  found  that  the  cat  was  (river  in  Kentucky)  it  up. 
So  she  sent  the  (river  in  south  Africa)  waiter,  whose  name  was 
(mountain  in  Massachusetts)  to  Mr.  (city  in  Maine)  for  some  more. 
When  she  got  back,  the  girls  were  boiling  (island  between  Lakes 
Superior  and  Huron)  to  make  candy.  One  girl  spilled  some  on  her 
hand  and  badly  (city  in  Switzerland)ed  it.  She  cried  (*'  river  in 
England '')!  and  ran  and  put  it  in  (city  in  Michigan).  The  (strait  in 
New  Zealand)  was  now  (strait  in  New  Zealand)ing  (country  in 
Europe)  which  had  a  great  deal  of  (country  in  Europe)  in  it.  Just 
then  a  farmer  came  in  with  a  (city  in  eastern  Asia)  rooster.  The 
(strait  in  New  Zealand)  spilled  some  of  the  (country  in  Europe)  and 
the  girls  thought  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  parlor.  The  guests  then 
began  to  arrive.  The  first  to  arrive  was  Benjamin  (city  in  New 
Hampshire),  James  R.  (city  in  Massachusetts),  Constance  de  (city 
in  Massachusetts),  (cape  in  Alaska),  Thomas  (monument  in  Wash- 
ington), President  (city  in  Ohio),  Queen  (city  in  Vancouver  Island), 
and  Sir  Walter  (fort  in  Kansas).  The  guests  at  last  all  came  and 
we  hope  they  had  a  pleasant  time.^ — The  Moderator, 


EDITOBIAL  FABAOfiAFHS. 

The  National  Educational  Association. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  July  13-16.  The  meeting  will  begin  Thurs- 
day evening,  July  13th,  with  addresses  of  welcome  and  responses  by  the  President 
and' others.  Thit  forenoons  and  the  evenings  of  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday 
will  be  occupied  by  the  Association.  The  afternoons  of  each  of  these  days  will  be 
occupied  by  the  meetings  of  the  several  departments,  of  which  there  are  five.  Four 
or  five  department  meetings  will  be  held  each  afternoon.  The  general  plan  is  to  have 
one  address  and  one  topic  for  general  discussion  at  each  forenoon  session,  and  for  the 
evening  sessions  one  address,  reports  and  special  discussions.  Among  the  topics  for 
discussion  are  Physiology  and  Hygiene^  with  reference  to  Alcoholic  Drinks  and 
Narcotics,  The  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster,  president  of  Iowa 
W.  C.  T.  U.;  Prof.  A.  G.  Boyden,  of  Massachusetts,  will  follow,  showing  by  simple, 
practical  experiments  how  the  subject  may  be  taught  in  any  school  according  to  the 
principles  of  scientific  investigation ;  Some  Serious  Errors  in  Teaching — ^**  Study  and 
Recitation,  Per  Cent.  Sjrstem  of  Marking  Pupils,  Competitive  Examinations;  "  The 
Problem  of  Race  Education  in  the  United  States  with  special  relation  to  the  Negro, 
Indian,  Mexican,  and  Mongolian  races.  Hon.  W.  M.  Beckner,  of  Kentucky,  will 
deliver  one  of  the  evening  addresses  on  "  Education  in  the  South ; "  Col.  William 
Preston  Johnston,  of  Louisiana,  will  deliver  another  on  '*  Education  in  Louisiana," 
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and  Hon.  John  J.  Ingalls,  United  States  Senator,  Kansas,  will  deliver  an  evening 
address  if  Congress  adjourns  in  season. 

The  National  Council  of  Education  will  begin  its  meetings  on  Friday  forenoon, 
July  9th.  Reports  will  be  presented  from  the  various  committees,  on  "  Pupils — Classi- 
fication, Examination,  and  Promotion  ;  '*  "  Higher  Institutions  Required ;  "  **  Text- 
Books  in  Elementary  Schools ; "  "  Pedagogical  Value  of  the  School  Workshop,"  and 
•«  Technical  Education  of  Girls." 

Interesting  programmes  have  been  prepared  for  the  various  departments.  Bourd 
can  be  obtained  at  from  ^i  to  ^2  per  day.  A  large  attendance  is  expected,  and  par- 
ties intending  to  go  are  urged  to  secure  their  rooms  at  an  early  day.  Write  to  Mr. 
H.  C.  Larimer,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Entertainment,  Topeka,  Kansas, 
giving  the  kind  of  accomodation  yon  want,  your  full  name  and  post-office  address, 
and  state  probable  date  of  your  arrival  in  Topeka.  To  those  applying  by  20th  of 
June  a  card  of  introduction  will  be  returned,  giving  information  as  to  boarding 
place,  etc. 

Hailroad  Mates, — Tickets  may  be  purchased  for  going  from  Jtdy  ist  to  July  loth. 
The  tickets  will  be  good  for  returning  till  September  4th.  Tickets  for  return  trip 
must  be  stamped  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Assoaation  at  Topeka.  The  membership 
fee,  |2,  may  be  paid  at  Topeka. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  will  grant  teachers  along  its  line  excursion 
rates  to  Tc^eka  at  fare  one  way.  Exceedingly  favorable  excursion  rates  from  To- 
peka to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  given. 

The  Committee  for  Virginia  is  composed  of  Hon.  Jno.  L.  Buchanan  and  Wm.  F. 
Fox,  Richmond,  who  will  give  any  information  in  their  pow6r  to  those  wishing  to 
attend  the  meeting.  Bulletins  of  the  Association  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
Hon.  N.  A.  Calkins,  124  east  80th  street.  New  York. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  last  week  from  L.  H.  Marvel,  E|pq.,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  Lewiston,  Maine.  He  will  be  remembered  by  a  number  of  our 
teachers.  He  lectured  before  the  teachers  of  this  city,  and  also  did  some  Normal 
Institute  work  in  Staunton.  He  visits  the  city  specially  in  the  interest  of  the  Ameri^ 
can  Institute  of  Instruction,  whose  next  Annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Bar  Harbor, 
Mt  Desert  Island,  beginning  July  6th.  He  expects  an  attendance  of  not  less  than 
3^000  persons,  and  is  anxious  to  have  a  large  party  go  from  Virginia.  Specially 
favorable  rates  will  be  secured.  Hon.  Jno.  L.  Buchanan  will  probably  take  part  in 
the  meeting.  Mt.  Desert  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  scenery.  A  trip  thither  would 
be  a  most  enjojrable  affair. 

Ths  official  connection  of  Hon.  R.  R.  Farr  with  the  Journal  closed  with  the 
last  issue.  For  four  years  we  have  been  brought  into  frequent  contact  with  him. 
Our  intercourse  began  as  entire  strangers ;  we  have  learned  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
valued  friend.  Endowed  with  fine  judgment,  untiring  energy,  excellent  adminis- 
trative ability  and  sound  practical  wisdom,  he  conducted  the  affairs  of  his  depart- 
ment  in  a  manner  worthy  of  high  praise.  His  last  report,  published  just  before  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  is  both  voluminous  and  valuable.  By  persistent  and 
painstaking  effort  he  collected  a  large  amount  of  material  bearing  on  the  condition 
of  the  schools.  He  draws  some  important  conclusions  from  the  data  obtained  and 
makes  some  valuable  suggestions  that  should  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  our 
educators  and  law-makers.  He  has  stimulated  the  school  officers  under  his  control 
*  and  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  system.     His  efforts  have  been  constantly  directed 
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to  the  improvement  of  the  schools  and  the  teachers.  The  interests  of  the  sdioals 
have  not  declined  in  his  hands.  He  leaves  to  his  successor  a  weU-ananged  and 
constantly  improving  system  of  sdiools. 


With  this  nnmber  of  the  Journal,  Hon.  John  L.  Buchanan  assumes  editorial  < 
trol  of  the  Official  Department.  He  comes  to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  with  a  fine  reputation  for  learning,  and  for  capacity  to  administer  sue 
fully  large  public  trusts.  Since  coming  into  the  office  his  fine  culture  and 
bearing  have  made  him  friends  on  all  sides.  We  welcome  him  to  a  share  in  oor 
editorial  toils. 

He  will  be  aided  by  Professor  L.  R.  Holland,  first  clerk  and  Secretary  of  tiie 
Board  of  Education,  whose  talents,  experience,  systematic  habits,  and  great  facility  in 
inftuencing  and  controlling  men,  make  him  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  office,  and 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  McGilvray,  second  clerk,  who  brings  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  aa 
intelligent  appreciation  of  his  work  and  a  somewhat  extended  experience. 


Book  Notioet. 

OUTLINES  OF  MEDIiBVAL  AND  MODERN  HISTORY.  A  Text-Book  for 
Hiffh  Schools,  Seminaries,  and  Colleges.  By  P.  V.  N.  Myers,  A.  M.,  President  of 
Beunont  College,  Ohio,  Author  of  '*  Remains  of  Lost  Empires  "  and  <*  Outlines  of 
Ancient  History.''  Boston:  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.  1886.  Biailing  Price, 
I1.65. 

This  very  interesting  compendium  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  has  been 
written  upon  Ueberweg's  idea  of  history — that  it  is  '*  the  unfolding  of  the  essence  of 
spirit.*'  The  author  has,  therefore,  given  prominence  to  the  essential  elements, 
rather  than  t|ie  aceidental  features,  of  the  life  of  the  race — to  those  phenomena  and 
institutions  which  express  the  permanent  tendencies  of  the  developing  spirit  of 
humanity.  Events  are  arranged  with  reference  to  cause  and  effect,  thus  presenting  a 
mcMre  philosophical  arrangement  and  enabling  the  pupil  more  readily  to  remember 
the  current  of  history.  In  choosing  from  the  great  abundance  of  material  theantbor 
has  selected  such  facts  as  serve  to  illustrate  in  the  most  striking  manner  historic  laws, 
principles,  or  tendencies.  He  presents,  in  a  style  at  once  clear  and  attractive,  a  sim- 
ple outline  of  the  story  of  civilization  since  the  meeting  in  the  fifth  century  of  Latin 
and  Teuton  upon  the  soil  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West. 

A  School  Edition  of  WORDS  AND  THEIR  USES,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 
A  Study  of  the  English  Language.  By  Richard  Grant  White.  Ninth  Edition, 
Revised  and  Corrected.     Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1885.     Price,  ^i. 00. 

The  value  of  this  little  volume  is  too  well  known  to  need  conmient.  It  has  been 
before  the  public  for  more  than  a  decade  and  has  occasioned  no  little  criticism  and 
discussion.  The  following  table  of  the  principal  contents  of  this  book  will  suggest 
its  great  value  to  teachers  and  schools,  for  whom  this  edition  was  especially  pre* 
pared: 

Newspaper  English — Big  Words  for  small  Thoughts — British  English  and  "Ameri- 
can "  English — Style — Misused  Words — Words  that  are  not  Words — Formation  of 
Pronouns — Some — Either  and  Neither — Shall  and  Will — Grammar,  English  and 
Latin — The  Grammarless  Tongue — How  the  Exception  Proves  the  Rule. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  Main  Street. 
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THE  BUTTERFLIES  OF  THE  EASTERN  UNITED  STATES.  For  the  use 
of  Classes  in  Zoology  and  Private  Students.  By  G.  H.  French,  A.  M.  Professor 
of  Natural  History  and  Curator  in  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University. 
Philadelphia :  J.  B.  LippincoU  Co.     1886.     Price,  ^2.00. 

This  volume  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  need  for  a  manual  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  students  in  zoology  to  enable  them  to  identify  the  specimens  put  before 
them  for  examination.  The  work  embraces  a  brief  description  of  the  several  stages 
of  butterflies,  methods  of  capture  and  preservation,  an  analytical  key,  and  a  more 
complete  description  of  all  the  species  that  have  been  found  in  that  section  of  the 
United  States  lying  to  tee  eastward  of  the  western  border  of  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.  The  following  headings  indicate  the  general 
treatment :  Classification,  Different  Stages  of  Development,  Habits  of  Butterflies, 
Collecting  Butterflies,  Names  of  Butterflies,  Analytical  Key  for  the  Determination 
of  the  Butterflies  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  The  Different  Families  of  Butterflies, 
Glossary,  and  Index. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  Main  street. 

MODERN  CLASSICS,  School  Library  of  thirty-three  volumes,  averaging  310  pages, 
cloth-bound,  40  cents  a  volume,  postpaid;  the  Fet  ^11.22  net.  Houg^on,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

A  glance  at  the  Table  of  Contents  of  each  volume  of  this  series  shows  us  that  we 
have  here  the  most  famous  masterpieces  of  the  most  famous  writers  of  modem  times. 
We  know  of  no  collection  that  presents  in  so  attractive  and  yet  so  cheap  a  form  a 
satisfactory  view  of  the  whole  range  of  English  and  American  literature.  This  col- 
lection of  poems,  essays,  stories,  etc.,  forms  an  admirable  school  library  for  children 
in  the  intermediate  and  higher  grades.  Single  volumes  can  be  used  advantageously 
as  Fourth,  Fifth,  or  Sixth  Readers,  also  by  Literature  classes.  These*  books  have 
an  advantage  over  books  ordinarily  found  in  the  school-room  in  that,  haying  the  same 
appearance  and  containing  the  same  matter  as  the  books  that  are  or  should  be  owned 
by  older  people,  they  will  be  carefully  preserved  by  children  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
future  library.  They  are,  however,  strongly  enough  bound  for  school  use.  We 
heartily  recommend  the  books  to  all  who  desire  to  read  or  to  teach  the  best  literature. 
We  advise  our  readers  to  send  to  the  publishers  for  a  free  pamphlet  containing  the 
Table  of  Contents  of  each  volume,  and  to  send  40  cents  for  a  sample  volume.  The 
publishers  offer  to  refund  the  money  paid  for  any  sample  volume  that  may  be  returned 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PEDAGOGY.  By  Gabriel  Compayr^,  Deputy  Doctor  of 
Letters,  and  Professor  in  the  Normal  School  of  Fonienay-aux-Roses.  Translated, 
with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index,  by  William  H.  Payne,  A.  M.,  Professor 
of  the  Science  and  the  Art  of  Teaching  in  the  University  of  Michigan  ;  author  of 
"Chapters  on  School  Supervision,"  and  "Outlines  of  Educational  Doctrine." 
Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     1886.     Price,  ^1.75. 

No  satisfactory  work  on  the  history  of  education  has  appeared  in  English.  While 
continental  nations  have  given  the  subject  profound  study,  and  have  prepared  and 
pmblished  valuable  treatises,  English  speaking  peoples  have  had  to  depend  on  foreign 
works  or  scrappy  and  inadequate  discussions  in  their  own  tongue.  The  volume  before 
us  is  the  translation  of  the  work  of  a  distinguished  Frenchman  who  was  admirably 
fitted  by  taste,  education,  and  experience  to  undertake  a  thorough  discussion  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  field.  To  the  mind  of  his  translator,  himself  a  man  of  high 
position  and  large  experience,  it  seems  almost  the  ideal  of  the  treatise  needed  by  the 
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teaching  profession  of  this  country,  The  importance  of  this  subject  has  hardly  bees 
rightly  appreciated  by  the  teachers  of  America.  While  they  have  done  very  mod 
in  improving  methods  of  teaching,  they  have  failed  fully  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
experience  of  the  past  ages  and  learn  the  lessons  of  practical  wisdom  which  coald 
thence  be  obtained.  But  the  promise  of  a  brighter  day  dawns  with  the  appeanmce 
of  the  present  volume  and  with  the  preparation  by  other  authors  of  treatises,  some 
of  which  are  already  completed. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Randolph  &  English,  1304  Main  street,  a  PaUmt 
School  Compass i  manufactured  by  F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  New  York,  a  simple,  cheap, 
and  convenient  device  for  drawing  circles.  It  is  easily  protected  from  breakage,  and 
can  be  safely  carried  in  the  pocket.     Price,  25  cents. 

TOKOLOGY.    A  book  for  every  woman.     By  Alice  B.  Stockham,  M.  D.     Ill«s. 
trated.    Chicago :  Sanitary  Publishing  Company.     1886.     Price,  |2. 

The  author — a  woman,  with  the  sympathies  of  a  woman — discusses  plainly,  yet  ia 
a  scientific  spirit,  many  of  the  problems  of  peculiar  interest  to  women,  and  gives  masy 
helpful  suggestions. 


Books  Beoeived. 

Name.                                        Author.  Fubushbrs.        Puck. 
Prom  J,  W.  Randolph  iSf  English  : 

Manual  Training , Charles  H.  Ham Harper&Broe $151 

Young  People's  History  of  England^  Geo.  Makepeace  Towle. .    Lee  &  Shepard 15* 

Hints  on  Language S.  Arthur  Bent* "          "        so 

From  Westy  Johnston  <Sf  Co.: 

Myrtilla  Miner Ellen  M.  O'Connor Houghton,  Miffln  &  Co.  100 

F^^om  the  Publishers  direct : 

Veazie's  Music  Primer G.  A.  Veazie,  Jr Ginn  &  Co 06 

Romer,  King  of  Norway Adair  Welcker Lewis  &  Johnston 150 

Short  Quotations Geo.  C.  Hodges J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. .  15 

Primary  Phenomenal  Astronomy. . .  F.  H.  Bailey 

Grammar  and  Composition E.  Oram  Lyte D.  Appleton  &  Co 

Studies  in  Greek  Thought Lewis  H.  Packard Ginn  &  Co 100 

Elements  of  Algebra G.  A.  Wentworth "         i  xo 

Questions  on  Caesar  and  Xenophon,  E.C.Ferguson "        x  35 

Language  Lessons  m  Arithmetic... .  Ellen  L.  Barton "        85 

Euripides' Bacchantes L  T.  Beckwith "         115 

Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales J.  H.  Stickney "         45 


Pablishers'  Notes. 

Specially  noticeable  among  the  music  announcements  of  the  month  are  the  fol- 
lowing by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston.  In  ballad  music,  Benjamin  W.  Loveland  gives 
a  charming  musical  setting  to  Owen  Meredith's  song,  **The  Mermaiden"  (30  cents); 
*'  Tell  her,  ye  Stars,"  (30  cents,)  is  the  song  received  with  such  marked  favor  as  sung 
by  its  composer,  Brandon  Thomas,  at  the  concerts  of  the  Yokes  family.  Theo.  MoeUing 
has  a  polka  song,  «  A  Pretty  Little  Star,"  (35  cents,)  which  possesses  every  element 
of  attractiveness,  and  Frank  Dumont  a  song  and  chorus,  *<  Home-Made  ChidEen 
Pie,"  (30  cents,)  full  of  rollicking  humor.   In  instrumental  music  there  is  annoanccd 
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a  series  of  pianoforte  pieces,  of  unusual  merit,  at  30  cents  each,  arranged  from  the 
scores  of  popular  band  compositions,  including  RoUinson's  '*  In  the  Starlight  Schot- 
tiscbe/'  MtiUer's  «<  State  Fencibles  Quickstep,''  and  Brooke's  <«Ames'  Zouaves 
March." 

Among  the  choice  Easter  Carols  in  preparation  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  is  a  col- 
lection at  fifteen  cents,  with  the  following  attractive  titles :  *<  Easter  Floweis  are 
Blooming,"  "  Lift  up.  Lift  up  Your  Voices,"  "  On  Wings  of  Living  Light,"  "  Rise, 
Gloriotis  Conqueror,  Rise ! "  *'  Sing  Sweet  Carols,"  "Springtide  Birds  are  Singing." 

Kindergartners  and  Mothers  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody's 
famous  lectures  to  Kindergartners  are  to  be  pnblished  in  May  by  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.  They  are  issued  at  the  urgency  of  a  large  number  of  Kindergartners,  to  whom 
Miss  Peabody  is  no  longer  able  to  speak  viva  voce. 

The  first  of  the  eight  lectures  awakened  and  interested  the  Boston  public  in  Kin- 
dergarten education.  The  seven  others  are  those  which,  for  nine  or  ten  successive 
years.  Miss  Peabody  addressed  to  the  training  classes  for  Kindergartners  in  Boston 
and  other  cities.  They  unfold  the  idea  which,  though  old  as  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
and  set  forth  more  or  less  practically  from  Comenius  to  Pestalozzi,  was,  for  the 
first  time,  put  into  an  adequate  system  by  Froebel.  The  lectures  begin  with  the 
natural  exemplification  of  Kindergarten  principles  in  the  nursery,  followed  by  two 
lectures  on  how  the  nursery  opens  up  into  the  Kindergarten  through  the  proper  use 
of  language  and  conversation  with  children,  and  finally  develops  into  equipoise  the 
child's  relations  to  his  fellows,  to  nature,  and  to  God.  Miss  Peabody  draws  many 
illustrations  from  her  own  psychological  observations  of  child  life. 


Notes. 

A  Southern  novel  by  Professor  Virginius  Dabney  is  announced  to  be  issued  in  April 
by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Dabney,  though  now  living  in  New 
York,  is  a  Virginian — a  gentleman  of  culture  and  refinement,  who  has  been  brought 
into  contact  with  the  best  types  of  our  society.  It  is  his  aim  to  preserve  for  our 
children  some  pictures  of  that  form  of  civilization  peculiar  to  our  Southern  country, 
and  which  is  now  fast  passing  away.  Professor  Dabney  will,  no  doubt,  give  us  a 
very  entertaining  volume. 

We  have  received  from  The  Writer's  Publishing  Co.,  21  University  Place,  New 
York,  a  handsome  *'  Chart  of  Temperance  and  Physiology,"  showing  *'  The  Broad 
Road  to  Ruin  and  how  to  Avoid  it."  It  presents  very  graphically  the  results  of  a 
course  of  intemperance  and  the  benefits  of  total  abstinence.  It  is  published  in  two 
styles,  half  mounted  at  fi,  and  full  mounted  at  $1.50. 

Messrs.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  issued  a  supplement  to  Avery's  Chemis- 
tries on  Atuminumt  Boron,  and  Silicon^  with  their  bronzes  and  other  alloys. 

Professor  Willoughby  Reade  proposes  to  establish  a  Summer  School  for  the  Study 
and  Practice  of  Elocution  at  or  near  the  town  of  Wytheville,  Virginia,  to  be  held 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
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The  Magazines. 

THE  SOUTHBRN  BIYOUAO  for  ▲pril.— Thit  maguinw  opeu  with  an  IntarMtinff  artiele  on  tih* 
mnch-talked-of  YirglLia  GaTallers,  aod  any  one  may  now  know  who  Ihey  were.  The  artiele  ii  hr 
Miss  K.  M.  Rowland,  of  Baltimore,  and  to  acoomMni«^  by  a  number  of  iUnstFationa.  These  ake 
will  be  continued  in  the  May  number.  Henry  w.  Austin,  in  the  April  Bivouac,  has  an  artiole  ■ 
taioing  th^t  *'  Lilitha,  the  Princess  of  QhouK"  dIscoTered  by  Richard  Realf;  was  rightly  attifbvted  ts 
Poe.  Colonel  Dorett  continues  in  the  April  Bivouac,  his  papers  on  the  Retolations  of  *M  and  "M  J. 
A.  Trousdale  describes  the  "  R*>ign  of  Terror  in  Tennessee  "  during  the  war.  Richard  H.  Moswv  eaa- 
tarlbntes  the  first  of  three  articles  on  the  War  in  Missouri,  which  is  acoomiMmied  by  a jportimft  of  08»- 
eral  Sterling  Price.  ''  Tennyson's  Later  Poems  "  to  an  appreciatlTe  review  by  Mrs.  P.  B.  Sampla.  «f 
the  recent  work  of  the  poet-laureate.  Robert  Bums  Wilson  has  a  short  artiole  in  response  to  Mr. 
Howell's  depreciation  of  Poets  and  poetry,  and  in  **  A  Fragment "  vlndiattes  the  daim  of  po^iy  to 
the  consideration  of  the  thoughtftil.  The  poetry  of  this  number  to  unusually  good.  Danake  Daa* 
dridge  has  a  charming  April  Idyl ;  William  H.  Hayne  has  two  fine  quatrains,  and  B.  W  D.  giwa 
some  spirited  lines  entitled,  Paris  and  Helen.  An  article  which  will  attract  attention  to  by  Hn^  V. 
Btames  in  which  he  describes  the  new  cotton  harvester.  The  article  to  fully  illustrated,  aad  fbe 
writer  declares  the  invention  to  be  a  complete  success. 

THE  APRIL  GBNTUBY.—**  Strikes,  Lockouts,  and  Art)itrationB '*  to  the  title  of  a  timely  and 
important  artiole  in  the  April  Obnturt  by  George  May  Powell.  It  aims  to  be  an  unbiased  stndy  of  tha 
relations  of  capital  and  labor  and  of  the  methods  of  settling  differences.  Mr.  Powell  at  the  outset  ^V^ 
"Labor  and  capital  are  each  as  necessary  to  the  other  as  the  two  wings  of  a  bird.  Oripple  either  wior  aad 
the  other  Is  useless."  Three  anecdotal  articles  In  thto  number  form  a  most  entertaining  acooant  of  tho 
fiunons  Confederate  cruiser,  Alabama,  and  her  duel  with  the  Kearsarge.  A  portrait  of  LongfisUow, 
after  an  ambrotype  of  1848,  showing  the  poet  in  a  guise  uolkmiliar  to  the  public  o*^  later  years,  to  tka 
frontispiece  of  the  number.  It  accompanies  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Annie  Fields  eiving  **Glimp»ee  of  Lob^* 
fellow  in  Social  Life."  Mr.  Gable's  paper  on  **  Creole  Slave  Songs  "  to  as  fhlly  illustrated  and  as  eater^ 
talning  as  hto  February  artiole  on  **  The  Danoe  in  the  Place  Congo."  A  profusely  Illustrated  paper  on 
**Toy  Dog9."  the  png,  spaniels,  and  terriers,  by  James  Watson,  completes  the  CBiwumr  series  on  tTP^ 
cal  dogs.  The  fiction  of  the  number  comprises  the  third  part  of  **  The  Bfinister's  Charge."  The  ossk 
elusion  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hallock  Foote's  dramatic  novel.  "John  Bodewin's  Testimony,"  and  two  ahoif 
stories,  one  by  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston,  entitled  **  Stoter  Tabea,"  and  the  other  an  amusing  tkeidk  by 
Arlo  Bates,  called  "April's  Lady."  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  contributes  a  thonghtful  caaay  cm 
"Christianity  and  Popular  Education."  The  poems  of  the  number  are  contributed  by  Mra.  CeHa 
Thazter,  Miss  Winifred  Howells,  John  Vance  Chenev,  and  in  "  Brio  a>Brao,"  by  Charies  Henry  WaM, 
Mrs.  Martha  Woloott  Hitchcock,  Walter  Learned,  and  others. 

CONTENTS  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS  for  April.— Frontispiece,  *<*  I  am  sure  you  are  a  Prince,' atid  lbs 
Princess."  Gssperl,  illustrated.  "O  Moon,  Slender  Moon,"  Verses,  illustrated  and  cngroased  Ab 
April  Day,  poem  Little  Lord  Fauntlerov,  chapter  YI,  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  two  UlnatraHoBSu 
An  ImprLsooed  Whale.  The  Ballad  of  Johnny  Picklefrits,  Jingle,  illustrated  and  engrossed.  A  Baiay 
Day,  Poem  Htotorio  Giris,  Y,  Woo  of  Hwang>ho,  E.  8.  Brooks,  four  illustratloos.  Personally  Oba- 
dncted,  YII,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  illustrated.  A  voyage,  poem,  H.  H.  Ballard.  "  Throe  Little  Maid- 
ens from  School  are  We,"  picture.  George  Washington,  Ch.  X,  XI,  XII,  Horace  B.  Scodder,  three 
illustrations.  The  Icicle,  verses  illustrated.  New  Bitsof  Talk  for  Tonng  Folks,  Helen  Jackson,  (H. 
H.)  Vacation-Schools  in  Boston,  Edward  E.  Hale,  siz  illustrations.  Sophie  Conner  and  the  Vaeatloa- 
School,  Charles  Barnard,  five  illustrations.  Wonders  of  the  Alphabet,  II.  Ben's  Sister,  illoalsatlao  by 
George  Foster  Barnes.  A  Visit  to  Shakspeare's  School,  illustration,  **  The  Old  Grammar  School  at 
Stratford  on-Avon "  Answered  Riddle  Jingle,  Illustrated  and  engrossed.  For  Very  LitUe  F<A,  a 
Grandmother  who  can  Drew.  Jack-ln-the-PulpIt,  illustrated.  "All  Aboard  for  To-morrow  Morafaifc'* 
picture.  Editorial  Notes.  The  Letter-box,  illustrated.  The  Agassis  Association.  The  Riddle-box, 
iUustrated. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLT,  Contents  for  April  —An  Economic  Stndy  of  Mexico,  I,  by  DavM 
A.  Wells.  External  Form  of  the  Man-like  Apes,  lUustreted.  The  Factors  of  Organic  BvolotloD,  L  Iqr 
Herbert  Spencer.  Botany  as  a  Recreation  for  Invalids.  The  French  Problem  In  Canada.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Genesis,  by  Professor  T.  H.  Huxley.  Comments,  by  Professor  Henry  Dmmmoad.  The 
Hand-work  of  School  Children,  by  Rebecca  D.  Rlckoff.  The  Teeth  of  the  Coming  Man.  Earthquakes 
in  Central  America.  The  Gems  of  the  National  Museum.  The  Whipping-Post.  Sketch  of  ChrMiaB 
Huygens,  with  portrait.  Editor's  Table :  The  Gladstone- Huxley  Controversy;  Education  In  PoUtScs. 
Literary  Notices  Popular  Miscellany.  Notee.  Supplement:  Dawn  of  Creation  and  of  Warrti^  ly 
William  B.  Gladstone. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  April,  Contents,— Gouvemeur  Morris,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Hid- 
den Forces,  A.  M.  Libby.  Reformation  of  Charinr.  D.  0.  Kellogg.  The  Dulham  Ladies,  Sarah  One 
Jewett.  Shylock  vs.  Antonio,  A  Brief  for  Plaintiff  on  Appeal,  Charles  Henry  Phelps.  Probleau  of 
the  Scarlet  Letter,  Julian  Hawthorne.  The  Princess  Casamassima,  Book  Third,  XXV-XXVIII,  Heaxy 
James.  Before  Sunrise  in  Winter,  Andrew  Hedbrook.  Children,  Past  and  Present,  Agnes  Beppller. 
In  the  Clouds,  VII I-X,  Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  Revelation,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  Bespooslbls 
Government  under  the  Constitution,  Woodrow  Wilson.  Htotortcal  Methods.  Madame  Mohl^  Sakn. 
Some  French  Illustrations.    The  Contributors'  Club     Books  of  the  Month. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MONTHLT  MAGAZINE  for  April,  Contents.— Taken  by  Siege.  VT,  YU.  Tw 
Days  in  Utah,  Alice  W.  Rollins.  To  Walt  Whitman,  Dore  Read  Goodale,  A  Bachelor's  Blunder,  XJH" 
XVL  W.  B.  Norris.  Aunt  Sukey,  Fnnces  Courtenay  Baylor.  Apache,  Charies  Henry  Phelps.  Oar 
Experience  Meetings,  I — My  Literary  Autobiography,  Julian  Hawthorne ;  A  Few  Literary  BzpsslaD- 
ces,  Edgar  Fawcett;  An  Accidental  Author,  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  Scores  and  Tallies,  Grant  Alls«. 
A  Vacant  Houiie,  M.  H.  Catherwood.  Patience  in  Art,  Cbariotte  Ftoke  Bates.  Our  Monthly  Goill^- 
The  Coming  American  Noveltot,  A  "  Lady  from  Philadelphia  " ;  Irvlng's  Reproduction  of  Fkoat, 
Walter  Herries  Pollock ;  Children's  Songs  and  Games,  B.  M.;  Is  the  Poet  Unable  to  Support  HimMtf? 
W.  H.  B. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

y.  L,  BUCHANANy    Superintendent  Public  InstrucHon,  Editor. 

\ThM  Jomnai  i$  Mnt  to  etwry  Cbwity  Superintendent  and  Diitrict  CUrk,  and  mMtt  bt  ear^^dly 
prmerved  by  them  at  pmblie  propertif  and  trammitted  to  their  ntocenort  in  <iffiee.\ 

The  Public  Free  School  System. 

The  public  free  school  sjrstem  of  Virginia  has  been  in  operation 
for  nearly  sixteen  years.  The  number  of  schools  has  increased  from 
3,047  in  1871  to  6,575  in  1885.  The  number  of  pupils  attending 
these  schools  has  increased  from  131,088  in  1871  to  303,343  in 
1885.  The  annual  expenditure  of  money  derived  from  all  sources 
has  increased  from  $587,472  in  1871  to  $1,424,531  in  1885. 
■  The  machinery  of  such  a  system  must  necessarily  be  complex, 
involving  as  it  does,  the  disbursement  of  such  an  amount  of  money, 
and  extending  its  operations,  as  it  does,  and  was  designed  to  do,  not 
only  into  every  city  and  county  in  the  State,  but  into  every  magis- 
terial district.  Much  earnest  thought  and  well  directed  labor  have 
been  expended  in  devising  and  operating  this  machinery. 

The  system  itself  took  root  in  the  popular  mind  and  heart  and  it 
has  grown,  but  it  has  grown  not  without  cultivation  and  not  without 
encountering  some  adverse  influences. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  provided  for  the  introduction  of  the 
system  and  for  the  enactment  of  laws  to  organize  and  shape  it.  The 
State  Board  of  Education  is  invested  with  large  powers  in  its  general 
management  and  control — its  chief  executive  officer  is  the  State 
Superintendent.  The  practical  workings  of  the  system,  in  all  its 
manifold  details,  is  under  his  supervision  and  must,  of  necessity, 
impose  upon  him  manifold  duties.  The  officer  recently  assigned 
to  these  duties  trusts  that  he  duly  recognizes  and  appreciates  the 
magnitude  and  responsibility  of  the  work  before  him.  And  he  re- 
cognizes it  to  be  the  duty,  as  it  is  the  aim,  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, both  to  maintain  the  valuable  results  attained  by  preceding 
administrations,  and  to  make  a  faithful,  honest  eflbrt,  if  means  are 
available,  to  still  farther  enlarge  the  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  the 
system.  As  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  the  cordial 
sympathy  and  active  co-operation  of  all  officially  connected  with  the 
system  are  earnestly  invoked,  and  the  encouragement  and  support 
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of  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  whose  interests  are  to  be  served, 
are  confidently  relied  on. 

With  these  views,  we  have  entered  upon  the  important  and  respon- 
sible branch  of  the  public  service  assigned  us,  not,  however,  claiminf^ 
exemption  from  the  liability  to  mistakes,  but  avowing  a  purpose  to 
make  a  faithful  and  conscientious  effort  to  meet  all  the  just  demands 
of  that  service. 

Professor  L.  R.  Holland  has  been  appointed  chief  clerk  ai^d  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Education.  A  long  experience  in  these 
positions  has  rendered  him  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  laws,  r^- 
ulations,  and  practical  workings  of  the  public  school  S3rstem. 

Mr.  J.  A.  McGilvray,  who  was  for  some  years  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Richmond  dty  school  board,  has  been  appointed  second  deriL 
He  comes  wdl  recommended. 

The  messenger,  James  Jasper,  who  has  been  on  duty  in  the  oflBcc 
for  some  nine  years  and  who  has  been  regarded  as  faithful  and  effi- 
dent,  has  been  reappointed. 


Summer  Institutes. 


The  February  No.  of  the  Educational  Journal  gives  full  and 
explicit  information  in  regard  to  the  Normal  Institute  to  be  hdd  at 
Farmville  for  the  benefit  of  female  public  school  teachers. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Peabody 
Education  Fund,  means  are  available  for  holding  at  least  two  addi- 
onal  Normal  Institutes  during  the  ensuing  summer.  These  will  be 
held  for  the  benefit  of  white  public  school  teachers  of  both  sexes. 
We  cannot  yet  designate  when  and  where  these  Institutes  will  be  hdd, 
but  will  be  able  to  do  so  in  doe  time.  Communications  have  already 
been  received  from  superintendents  naming  eligible  places  as  to  acces- 
sibility, extent  and  cost  of  boarding  accommodations,  lecture-room 
fadlities,  etc.  Communications  on  this  subject  from  other  sources 
are  invited.  Diligent  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  the  services  of 
instructors  whose  scholarly  attainments  and  professional  experience 
will  ensure  substantial  benefit  to  all  who  attend  these  Institutes.  The 
Normal  idea  is  the  leading  idea.  The  work  done  should  be  in  the 
spedal  line  of  suggesting,  illustrating,  exemplifying  the  best  methods 
of  teaching,  with  lectures  on  school  management,  etc.,  and  occasional 
general  lectures,  such  as  are  both  instructive  and  entertaining. 

Provision  is  made  by  law  for  an  eight  weeks*  summer  session  of 
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the  Virginia  Normal  and  CoU^ate  Institute  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  for 
the  benefit  of  colored  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  All  the  infor- 
mation needed  in  regard  to  this  Normal  course  is  very  satisfactorily 
gfiven  in  the  Educational  Journal  of  last  month  (March,  1886). 


Oommissions. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  will  make  out  and  for- 
ward commissions  to  the  County  Superintendents  of  Schools  recendy 
appointed.  With  these  commissions  will  be  enclosed  blank  forms  of 
the  oath  of  office.  These,  when  properly  filled  out  and  the  oath 
taken  before  a  competent  officer,  are  to  be  returned  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  to  be  filed  in  his  office. 


National  Aid  to  Pnblio  Ednoation. 

The  "fuir*  text  of  the  Blair  bill  was  given  in  the  March  number 
of  the  Educational  Journal.  The  bill  on  the  same  subject,  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Willis,  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  on  the  30th  March  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
by  a  vote  of  138  against  112.  Of  the  73  not  voting,  25  pairs  were 
announced,  leaving  23  votes  undetermined. 

It  is  said  that  some  who  voted  against  referring  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  will  vote  for  the  bill  if  put  before  the  House  on 
its  final  passage.  The  object  of  Mr.  Willis  in  moving  to  refer  the 
bill  to  this  committee  was,  as  is  well  known,  to  have  it  reported  back 
to  the  House.  In  that  event  it  is  believed  the  bill  will  pass,  although 
it  encounters  adroit  and  vigorous  opposition.  Should  the  bill  not 
be  passed  by  the  present  Congress,  it  will  doubdess  demand  the 
attention  of  a  good  many  new  members  during  the  next  Congress. 


Nashville  Normal  College. 

A    STATEMENT    has  been  received    from    Chancellor    Eben  S. 
Steames  giving  **  the  average  rank,  etc.,  of  the  students  from  Vir- 
ginia holding  Peabody  scholarships  at  the  Normal  College  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  for  the  period  ending  March  12,  1886.** 
8 
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The  STATEMENT  contains  the  names  of  thirteen  students,  of  whom 
one  has  left,  eight  are  in  their  first  year,  and  four  in  the  second. 
The  grade  of  each  student  in  "  class  work,  including  examinations  " 
is  given.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  grade  of  every  student 
from  Virginia  is  above  "  75,  which  is  a  fair  average  and  entitles  the 
student  to  continuance  in  his  class  and  progress  with  it.'* 

Of  the  twelve  students  present  seven  are  males,  five  are  females. 
The  highest  grade,  gsH*  ^s  attained  by  a  young  lady. 

Vacancies  will  occur  in  the  Normal  College  at  Nashville  at  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term  in  October  next.  These  vacancies  will  be 
filled  upon  competitive  examinations  to  be  held  at  some  time  during 
the  summer.  Information  in  detail  will  be  furnished  on  application 
to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Univeraity  of  Virginia. 

We  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  following  circular  issued  by 
the  authorities  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  It  is  sent  to  school 
superintendents,  teachers,  legislators  and  others  interested  in  the 
educational  work  of  our  State.  The  information  it  gives  is  suflS- 
ciently  full  and  explicit,  and  we  commend  it  as  of  special  interest  to 
the  young  men  of  Virginia  who  are  looking  to  a  University  educa- 
tion, whether  academic  or  professional. 

We  take  pleasure  in  inviting  particular  attention  to  the  part  of  the  cir- 
cular, which  states  the  "  special  advantages  offered  to  teachers 
OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS."  We  sinperely  trust  that  all  who  can  do  so  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  here  offered,  and  that  the  number 
of  those  attending  will  be  sufficiently  large,  to  necessitate  a  special 
course  of  instruction  at  the  University  in  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching,  school  management,  and  in  a  word,  all  that  is  embraced  in 
the  science  of  pedagogics : 

University  of  Virginia,  A/>ri/y  1886. 
Dear  Sir  : 

It  is  believed  that  the  very  low  cost  of  the  great  educa- 
tional advantages  offered  by  the  University  of  Virginia  to  the  young 
men  of  the  State  is  not  thoroughly  known  to  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. We  shall  therefore  be  glad  to  obtain  your  aid  in  making 
the  facts  fully  known.     We  give  them  in  brief  below.     And  we  shall 
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be  particularly  obliged  if  you  will  hand  copies  of  this  letter  to  the 
parents  and  guardians  of  young  men  in  your  county  and  district 
who  may  be  desirous  of  entering  upon  a  University  education. 

Virginia  students  in  the  Academic  department  pay  no  tuition  fees. 
The  schools  to  which  they  ar^  admitted  without  payment  of  tuition 
fees  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  as  follows : 


1.  School  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature. 

2.  School  of  Historical  Science. 

3.  School  of  Modem  Languages. 

4.  School  of  General  and  Industrial  Chemistry. 

5.  School  of  Natural  History  and  Geology. 

6.  School  of  Agriculture,  Zoology  and  Botany. 

7.  School  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

Under  the  State  law  with  regard  to  Virginia  academic  students, 
a  fair  knowledge  of  English  and  Arithmetic  is  the  requisition  for 
entrance  into  any  of  the  seven  schools  of  the  Group  **  A.'* 


1.  School  of  Latin. 

2.  School  of  Greek. 

3.  School  of  Mathematics. 

4.  School  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Under  the  law,  the  requisitions  for  entrance  into  the  Junior 
(lowest)  classes  of  the  schools  of  the  Group  **B"  are  as  follows: 

For  the  School  of  Latin  a  knowledge  of  the  inflections  and  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  Latin  Syntax,  and  the  ability  to  trans- 
late passages  from  the  first  two  books  of  Caesar  and  Cicero's  ora- 
tions against  Catiline. 

For  the  school  of  Greek,  a  sinylar  acquaintance  with  the  inflec- 
tions and  syntax  of  the  Greek  language,  and  the  ability  to  translate 
passages  from  the  first  two  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

For  the  School  of  Mathematics,  a  knowledge  of  the  first  three 
books  of  Plane  Geometry,  and  Algebra  through  equations  of  the 
second  degree. 

For  the  School  of  Natural  Philosophy  the  same  as  for  the  School 
of  Mathematics. 

The  items  of  expense  for  a  Virginia  academic  student  for  the  ses- 
sion of  nine  months,  boarding  in  the  Cluby  are  as  follows : 
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Matriculation  and  Library  Fee $  oooo 

Infirmary  Fee 7  00 

Board,  including  furniture  and  attendance jo8  00 

Room-rent  (two  occupying  a  room) 7  50 

Fuel  and  Lights  (two  occupying  a  room)  about 10  00 

Washing,  $1.50  per  month 13  50 

Average  estimate  for  Diplomas  (portion  not  paid  for  Di- 
plomas to  be  returned) 10  00 

Contingent  Deposit  (portion  not  paid  for  fines  to  be  re- 
turned)   10  00 

|i86  00 

Note.— For  the  Virginia  Student  in  the  Professional  Schools  the  item  of 
tuition  will  be  added  to  the  above,  as  follows : 

Law  (two  schools) $  80  00 

Medicine  (four  schools  and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy). ...     no  00 

Civil  Engineering  (three  schools) 50  00 

Mining  Engineering  (including  Analytical  Chemistry  in  the 

Laboratory) •. 150  00 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  TO  TEACHERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

In  view,  lastly,  of  the  fact  that  the  University  is  an  organic  part  of 
the  public  school  system  of  the  State,  it  is  thought  proper  by  the 
authorities  of  the  University  to  oflfer  special  privileges  to  the  teachers 
of  the  State  free  schools.  Accordingly,  after  the  close  of  their  ses- 
sions in  March,  the  white  teachers  of  the  public  free  schools  will  be 
admitted  to  the  Schools  of  the  Academical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity without  charge  for  matriculation  or  tuition.  The  professors 
in  this  department  look  with  peculiar  interests  on  students  entering 
under  this  regulation,  and  when  the  demand  is  sufficient  special 
courses  of  lectures  will  be  given  for  their  benefit,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  lectures  in  the  different  schools. 
.  We  will  gladly  furnish  any  further  information  which  may  be 

desired. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Chas.  S.  Venable, 
W.  E.  Peters, 
F.  H.  Smith, 
J.  W.  Mallet, 
Wm.  M.  Thornton, 

Committee  of  the  Faculty, 
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Apportionment.  ' 

After  conferring  with  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  subject,  we 
have  decided  that  it  would  be  best  not  to  make  any.  further  appor- 
tionment of  State  funds  during  the  current  school  year,  but  to 
reserve  the  fund  on  hand  for  distribution  at  the  opening  of  the 
schools  next  session. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  schools  have  already  dosed, 
some  of  the  counties  would  lose  their  share  of  the  money  if  appor- 
tioned now,  under  the  law  requiring  all  unexpended  balances  of  State 
funds  to  be  returned. 

Furthermore,  as  the  money  under  the  Grandstaff  Act  is  usually 
not  available  for  several  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  school  year, 
and  teachers  frequently  have  to  wait  some  time  for  their  first  month's 
dues,  a  cash  apportionment  of  State  funds  during  the  first  month  of 
the  school  year  would,  in  our  judgment,  better  subserve  the  interests 
of  the  schools. 

Text-Books. 

Contracts  are  to  be  made  with  publishing  houses  for  the  text-books 
to  be  used  in  the  public  free  schools  of  the  State  for  the  ensuing 
four  years  beginning  the  first  of  August  next.  This  subject  will 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Education  at  an  early  day. 
The  question  to  be  considered  is  not  what  is  best  for  the  publishing 
houses,  but  what  is  best  for  the  minds  of  the  children  of  the  State 
and  the  pockets  of  their  parents. 


Thoughts  for  Teaohers  and  Students. 

— Worth,  not  wealth,  determines  the  standing  of  a  student  in 
school. 

— Great  talkers  are  seldom  great  workers.  A  deed  counts  more 
than  words. 

— An  ounce  of  grit  is  worth  more  to  a  student  than  a  pound  of 
royal  blood. 

— He  who  never  wills  never  succeeds.  Many  persons  accomplish 
nothing  because  they  never  try. 

— Not  what  a  teacher  does,  but  what  his  pupils  do,  determines 
his  success. 
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— Talking  is  not  teaching.  One  word  at  the  right  time  will  do 
more  good  than  half  an  hour  of  aimless  talking. 

— It  is  better  to  stand  first  in  an  honest  trade  than  to  be  second  in 
an  honored  profession. 

— The  object  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  develop  character. 
There  is  nothing  nobler  on  earth  than  a  true  man  or  a  true 
woman. 

— The  teacher  should  not  make  the  work  too  easy  for  his  pupils. 
Difficulties  are  necessary.     Hard  work  makes  strong  men. 

— The  student  who  relies  upon  himself  will  always  succeed.  It  is 
better  to  solve  one  problem  than  to  copy  twenty. 

— It  pays  to  prepare  for  any  work.  Those  who  are  willing  to  take 
the  lead  will  always  find  something  to  do. 

— A  desire  for  knowledge  always  precedes  knowledge. 

— ^The  success  of  a  teacher  is  not  determined  so  much  by  what  he 
knows  as  by  the  interest  he  has  in  his  work. 

—Education  is  never  completed.  The  most  that  the  teacher  can 
do  is  to  inspire  his  pupils  with  a  desire  for  knowledge. 

— So  long  as  the  patrons  of  the  public  schools  are  satisfied  with 
incompetent  teachers,  there  will  be  but  little  progress  in  the  profes- 
sion.. 

— The  poorest  teachers  always  find  the  most  fault  with  their  pupils. 
A  drunken  man  thinks  his  neighbors  intoxicated. 

— A  child  is  the  best  work  on  teaching  ever  published.  It  is  an 
epitome  of  all  the  powers  of  the  human  soul. 

— Education  enables  a  boy  to  make  the  best  of  himself.  No 
training  can  create  talents;  we  can  only  develop  what  nature  has 
given. 

— Real  sympathy  with  child  life  will  do  more  to  develop  the  moral 
nature  of  the  pupil  than  any  advice  that  can  be  given.     Not  what 
the  teacher  seems,  but  what  he  is,  influences  the  pupils. 
'  — The  boy  who  observes  closely  what  he  sees  will  be  better  edu- 
cated than  the  one  who  studies  Nature  from  books. 

— Give  a  man  food  and  you  nourish  his  body.  Give  him  ideas 
and  you  feed  his  intellect,  and  thus  enable  him  to  support  hiraself 
Education  is  the  great  economical  question  of  the  age. 

— No  one  can  be  forced  to  learn.  Truth  is  pleasing  to  the  mind, 
and  where  there  is  no  desire  there  can  be  no  knowledge. 

— A  teacher  should  never  be  gloomy  in  the  school-room.  How- 
ever discouraged  he  may  be,  he  ought  always  to  be  cheerful  in  the 
presence  of  his  pupils. 
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— There  is  no  short  method  of  developing  character.  No  two 
boys  can  be  educated  exactly  alike.  Individuality  is  the  secret  of  a 
teacher's  success. 

— Dull  boys  are  not  altogether  hopeless.  Frequently  those  who 
receive  low  marks  in  school  are  the  most  successful  in  life.  So  long 
as  a  boy  tries  to  learn  he  should  be  encouraged  by  the  teacher. 

— ^The  most  valuable  lessons  in  life  are  those  we  learn  ourselves. 
Many  men  who  were  never  inside  a  college  building  are  well  edu- 
cated. 

— It  matters  not  how  much  a  man  may  know.  If  he  can  not  use 
his  knowledge  he  is  not  educated. 

— Unless  the  teacher  is  deeply  interested  in  her  work,  she  can  not 
develop  true  manhood  or  womanhood  in  her  pupils.  Without  this 
all  education  is  useless. 

— He  who  would  rule  others  must  first  learn  to  control  himself 
Man  is  his  own  worst  enemy,  and  he  who  conquers  self  gains  the 
greatest  victory  of  life. 

— Never  reprove  a  child  for  doing  what  he  did  not  know  to  be 
wrong.  Kindness  is  more  effective  in  a  school-room  than  harsh- 
ness. 

— The  ballot  is  a  dangerous  thing  in  the  hands  of  an  illiterate 
man.     With  universal  suffrage  we  must  have  universal  education. 

— The  child  is  a  more  important  factor  in  our  civilization  than  the 
gray- haired  man.  The  one  is  the  record  of  the  past,  while  the  other 
is  the  hope  of  the  future. 

— We  admire  the  man  who  is  not  afraid  of  soiling  his  hands  when 
there  is  any  work  to  be  done.  There  are  many  who  know  how  to 
advise,  but  they  are  slow  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  The  men  who 
work  instead  of  talk  are  the  ones  that  make  the  world  move. 

— The  father  who  gives  his  children  a  practical  education  is  doing 
all  for  them  that  they  should  ask.  It  is  all  the  capital  they  need  to 
make  a  s.uccess  of  life. 

— All  culture  is  self-culture.  Any  young  person  with  good  health 
and  ambition  can  make  a  success  of  life. 

^Ignorance  is  a  crime,  and  obstinacy  a  vice.  When  the  tele- 
scope was  invented  many  doubted  the  wonders  of  the  heavens  and 
would  not  look  for  fear  that  they  might  be  convinced.  An  honest 
desire  for  truth  will  obtain  knowledge  from  all  things.  Truth  will 
conquer,  it  matters  not  from  whence  it  comes. — Normal  Index, 
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Influence  of  Public  School-Teachers. — Most  people  do 
not  appreciate  the  moral  work  done  by  the  teachers  in  the  schod 
term,  quite  apart  from  any  work  in  books  and  lessons.  The  **  course 
of  study  "  is  changed  from  year  to  year,  and  we  hope  it  is  improving, 
because,  gradually,  more  attention  is  given  to  the  kind  of  instruction 
needed  by  the  children.  But,  after  all,  it  is  their  daily  intercourse 
with  refined  and  conscientious  teachers  which  really  educates  the 
children,  and  it  is  of  far  more  consequence  than  any  technical  system 
pursued. 

Strangers  who  visit  our  public  schools  are  puzzled  to  know  where 
we  keep  the  children  of  "  the  very  poorest  families.' '     They  do  not 
recognize  them  in  the  rows  of  neat-looking  boys  and  girls  before 
them,  and  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  children  sitting  there,  with 
white  aprons  and  nice  shoes  and  stockings,  and  clean  faces  and  hands, 
have  come  from  the  most  squalid  parts  of  Boston,  from  "  homes  "  that 
do  not  deserve  the  name.  But  their  teachers,  knowing  all  about  these 
homes,  have  been  daily  teaching  them  the  self  respect  that  comes 
from  cleanliness  and  neatness. — Edward  Everett  Hale  in  "  VacaHon- 
Schools ^  in  Boston^  *  in  Si.  Nicholas  for  April. 


Teachers  should  remember  that  it  is  not  their  business  to  remove 
difficulties  from  before  their  pupils  but  to  teach  them  how  to  over- 
come them.  The  mental  discipline  furnished  by  a  determined  effort 
on  the  part  of  a  pupil  to  surmount  obstacles  in  the  path  of  his  pro- 
gress, constitutes  the  best  part  of  his  education.  In  fact  the  interest 
of  pupils  cannot  be  kept  up  in  any  other  way.  The  more  you  work 
for  them,  the  more  their  enthusiasm  will  flag  until  at  last  they  become 
totally  passive,  putting  forth  no  earnest  effort  whatever.  On  the 
contrary,  the  more  they  do  for  themselves  the  more  they  wish  to  do, 
until  their  triumphant  progress  from  one  success  to  another  fills  them 
with  an  enthusiasm,  which  stimulates  to  higher  effort  and  more 
earnest  endeavor.  They  will  then  be  truly  educated,  not  in  the  doing 
of  a  few  things  by  set  rules  or  formulae,  but  intellectually  developed, 
educated  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  their  mental  activities  quick- 
ened and  all  the  faculties  of  their  being  brought  into  perfect  har- 
mony.—  The  Fountain. 


•yiRQINIA:  A  History  of  the  People. 

By  JOHN  ESTEN  COOKE. 
With  a  map  of  Colonial  Virginia.     544  pages.     i6ino,  gilt  top.     $1.25. 
*•  No  Virginian,  yonng  or  old,  should  fail  to  read  it. — Richmond  State. 

**  No  better  book  conld  be  put  into  the  hands  of  our  boys  and  girls  to  give  them  a 
tzne  account  of  our  State  by  a  loyal  son,  to  infuse  admiration  for  their  ance8tor9  and 
emulation  of  their  noble  virtues. — Educational  youmal  of  Virginia. 

**  Mr.  Cooke  has  made  a  fascinating  volume,  one  which  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
surpass  either  in  method  or  interest.  The  story  of  the  settlement  of  Virginia  is 
made  as  interesting  as  a  romance. —  TAc  Critic,  New  York. 


THE  CLASSIC  ARZTHBIETIC. 

A  New,    Carefully-Revised,    and    Enlarged    Edition    of 

Warren  Oolburn's  Intellectual  Arithmetic, 

UPON  THE 

INBVCTIVE  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Colbum's  Arithmetic  has  been  Translated  into  most  of  the  Languages  of 

Europe  and  into  several  Asia  ic    Languages.    It  completely 

covers  the  ground  of  a  Primary,  an  Elementary 

and  a  Mental  Arithmetic. 


«<  -x-  «  »  X he  alterations  and  additions  in  this  edition  are  improvements  in  what 
was  previously  the  best,  and  by  far  the  best,  manual  of  mental  arithmetic  that  I 
have  ever  seen." — Thos,  Hill,  Ex- President  of  Harvard  University, 

'*  My  old  friend  in  a  new  dress.  ^  *  I  have  taught  it  through  and  through. 
*  *  The  revision  shows  the  hand  of  a  master.  *  *  It  is  the  only  book,  except 
one  or  two  Priocary  Arithmetics,  that  I  would  use  as  a  text  book.  Success  to  it." — 
Francis  W.  Parker,  Principal  Cook  County  Normal  School,  Normal  Park,  III. 

**  Were  I  a  business  man,  the  training  I  would  exact  from  my  accountants  would  be 
that  obtained  from  Warren  Colbum's  book.*' — Alfred  S.  Roe,  Principal  of  High 
School,  Worcester,  Mass. 

**  I  will  guarantee  the  success  in  higher  mathematics  of  any  one  who,  while 
young,  has  mastered  this  book." — y.  H.  Brayton,  Principal  Webster  School, 
Chicago,  III. 

It  is  not  easy  for  revisers  to  make  better  a  genuine  work  of  art,  like  Colbum*s 
Arithmetic,  but  they  have  done  their  work  well,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  author.  It  is 
the  only  English  text-book  upon  arithmetic  that  the  writer  can  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mend.— From  the  Teachers^  Institute  and  Practical  Teacher  of  March,  1886. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 

4  P4RK  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 

m^  lifiXINGTOir,  OINCINIVATI  AIVD  I<OIJISTII«US,  tH 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
S01JTHW£ST»   W£ST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,WAYNESBORO\  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FOBGE 

— TO- 

IL1OXJISVIX.IL.E    A.NTy    CINOINN-AlTI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

NasliTllle,  Memphis  and  Texas  Points, 

— TO- 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  ITC 

BATES  OF  FARE  ABE  A8  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  BOUTB. 


Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the-  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

W£ST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOVTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

W.  C  WICKHAM,  Second  Vice-President. 
H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  A^ent. 

T^T?  A  P  HI?  D  Q  I  ^"'^  ^^'^  School  Aids  are  the  best  and  cheapest  systea 
X  JliXJL  V^'  LL  Jli£\)0  •  for  conducting  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Set  Na  i 
contains  212  large  elegant  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set|I; 
half  set  50c.  Set  No.  2  contains  212  largest,  finest  chromo- lithographed  excelsior, 
merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  1 1.50;  half  set  75c.  A  set  of  our  new  School 
Class  Aids  contains  106  large  pretty  chromo,  honor,  class,  merit,  and  credit  cards, 
price  per  set  60c.  600  new  designs  brilliant  oleographs,  chromos,  school  reward, 
diploma,  birthday,  easier,  friendship,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  fine  gift  cards 
at  5,  10,  15,  20  and  30c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
order  samples,  send  any  amount  you  wish;  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards 
wanted,  and  we  will  surely  please  you.  Price  list  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail. 
Stamps  taken.    Please  send  a  trial  order    Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warrsn,  Pa. 
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EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Devoted   to  the  interests  of  Education  in  all  departments.    The  organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.    Published  monthly. 


Terms:  ONE  DOLLAR  a  Tear,  In  Adyance. 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 


Scientific  American, 

Littell's  Living  Age, 

The  Century,  «* 

St.  Nicholas,  " 

Wide  Awake,  «« 

Atlantic  Monthly,  '* 

Lippincott's  Magazine,  " 

Babyland,  •* 

Appleton's  Journal,  " 

Popular  Science  Monthly,  " 

North  American  Review,  " 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine,  " 

Magazine  of  American  History,  '* 

Harper's  Magazine,  *' 

"         Weekly, 

"        Bazar, 

"        Young  Folks,  " 

Education,  " 

Our  Uttle  Ones,  " 
National  Journal  of  Education,  ** 

The  American  Teacher,  «' 

The  Teachers'  Institute,  " 

Southern  Planter,  " 
Southwestern  Journal 

of  Education,  '* 

Educational  News,  " 

School  Music  Journal,  " 

Home  and  Farm,  *« 

Southern  Bivouac,  " 

Qaeries,  « 

New  York  School  Journal,  «« 

Treasure  Trove,  " 


Without  the  Journal, 


$3  20 
8  00 
4  00 

3  00 
2  50 

4  00 

2  00 

3  a> 

5  00 
5  00 
2  00 

5  00 

4  00 
4  00 
4  00 

2  00 

3  00 

1  50 

2  50 
I  00 

I    25 

I  25 

I  00 
I  50 


2  00 

1  00 

2  50 
I  00 


With  the  Journal,    ^3  65 
««  «•  8  2$ 

"  "  4  50 

"  «  3  60 

"  "  3  00 

4  2$ 
««  "  2  50 
"               "           I  35 

3  35 
"  "  5  25 

5  25 
"  "  2  50 
"  "  5  25 
"  "4  2$ 
"  "  4  25 
"  "  4  25 
"               «*            2  50 

3  25 
"  «  2  10 

"  "3  10 

"  "  I  75 

««  "  2  00 

**  •*  2  00 

M 

"  ••  I     60 

"  "I  75 
I  35 

"  '*           1.35 

'«  **           2  50 

"  «            I  70 

"  "           2  90 

"  "           I  75 


Address 
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W9I.  F.  FOX,  Editor, 

No.  jgg  IV,  Main  Street f  Richmond^Va. 


WentwoFth's    Mathematics. 

**  The  most  successful  school  books  issued  within  the  last  decade.** 


In  four  years  the  ALGEBRA  has  been  adopted  by  157  Colleges  and  932  Hi^ 
Schools  and  Academies. 

In  eight  years  the  GEOMETRY  has  been  adopted  by  243  Collies  and  i^ 
High  Schools  and  Acadeipies. 

^acls  like  these  seem  to  be  a  practical  endorsement  of  Wentworth's  Series  of  Btlathe- 
matics,  and  to  afford  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  two  new  books,  now  ready, 
which  have  been  prepared  to  meet  the  wants^of  the  best  public  and  private  sidioois. 

WENTWORTH  ft  REED'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC. 

Pupil's  Edition,  30  cents ;  Teacher's  Edition,  90  cents. 

WENTWORTH'S    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL    ARITHMETIC,    75    Cents. 
A  complete  Two-Book  course.     Sample  copies,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  intn- 
duction  price. 

FREE  TO  TEACHERS  : 

'*I3:0"W^  TO  TE^OIEE  ITTJ3S^CBEIie/." 

An  outline  of  the  method  of  **  First  Steps  in  Number." 


CLASSICS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Works  of  standard  authors,  as  nearly  complete  as  possible,  annotated  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  6rteen.  Printed  in  large  type,  on  good  paper,  aubstaa- 
tially  bound,  and  low-priced.  Fourteen  volumes  now  ready.  Send  for  descriptive 
circular,  containing  specimen  pages  and  commendations  from  the  leading  educators. 

"  This  series  of  books  ought  to  be  in  each  school  in  the  land." — IVm,  7*.  Harris^ 
Ex'Sup't  of  Schools,  St,  Louis, 


Elementary  Lessons  in  English — Part  I. 

For  Introduction:  Pupil's  Edition,  45  cents;  Teacher's  Edition  60  cents. 

Their  universal  use  would  raise  many  schoolmasters  to  the  rank  of  teAchk&s.— 
State  Suft  M.  A,  Newell,  Md. 

Need  only  their  presence  to  recommend  them. — F.  fV,  Pat  her.  Principal  Cook 
County  Normal  School,  111, 

None  more  suggestive  and  helpful  to  the  young  teacher. — SupU  Geo,  HowUmd, 
Chicago,  III, 

Better  than  any  other. — SupU  John  B.  Peaslee,  Cincinnati, 

The  only  books  that  meet  the  wants  of  our  elementary  schools. — E.  V.  De  -Graff, 
Institute  Conductor, 


HAZEN'S  COMPLETE  SPELLING  BOOK. 

Introduction  price,  30  cents.     Practical,  Thorough,  Sensible,  Progressive.    Send 
for  descriptive  catalogue  of  these  and  many  other  text-books. 


Gie  &  COHFANT,  Boston,  Hew  M,  anl  Cticap. 
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SG  HOOL  SONG  BOOKS. 

For  High  Schools,  Seminaries,  Ac.: 

SONO  GREETING— (60  cents,  or  $6  per  dozen.)    By  L.  O.  Emerson.    A  really 

admirable  collection  of  s^ood  songs. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOK  OP  SONG-<75  cents,  or  $6  per  dozen.)    By  E.  Leslie. 

Fine  collection  of  the  best  Part  Songs,  DueU,  &c. 
SONG  READER,  Book  II— (60  cents,  or  |6  per  dozen.)    By  Emerson  Sc  Brown. 

Practical  note  reader  with  good  music. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL   HYMNAL— (40  cents,  or  ^3.60  per  dozen.)      By  Irving 

Emerson.     Lariire  collection  of  well-chosen  hymns  and  tunes. 
WELCOME  CHORUS— By  W.  S.  Tilden. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  CHOIR— By  Emerson  &  Tilden. 
L.AUREL  WREATH,  by  W.  O.  Perkins,  are  three  very  successful  High  School 

Song  Books.     Price  each,  |i,  or  I9  per  dozen. 

For  Common  Schools: 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  MUSIC  READERS— Book  I,  35  cents;  Book  ll,  50 

cents ;   Book  III,  50  centy ;   by  Emerson  &  Tilden,  are  increasingly  popular  in 

eraded  schools. 
SONG  BELLS,  by  L.  O.  Emerson,  and  GOLDEN  ROBIN,  by  W.  O.  Perkins, 

are  two  very  Dopular  general  collections  of  genial  school  songs.     Price  of  each 

50  cents,  or  ^.80  per  dozen. 

ANY  BOOK  MAILED  FOR  RETAIL  PRICE. 

OLIVER,  DITSON  &  CO,,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DiTSON   4  CO.,   867  Broadway.   N.   Y. 


MAURY'S  NEW  GE06BAPHIES. 

Specimen  Copies  of  these  remarkably  interesting  and  popular  Books  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices : 

MAURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  54  cents. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  |i. 28. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  PHYSICAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  |i.2o. 
MAURY'S  WALL  MAPS  (set  of  eight).  ^10.00. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  the  Maury  Pamphlet. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 


Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book-Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  Main  Street,  Richmond. 
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A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO., 

General  School  Furnishers, 

19  Bond  St.,  New  York,  195  A  197  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  IlL, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  "TRIUMPH"  Dorc- 
Tailcd   School  Desk.    Also   Improved   Styles  of 
Church  and  HallSeating.   SCHOOL  APPA- 
RATUS of  all  kinds,  for  every 
grade  of  school. 
Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Blackboards,  Liquid  Slating,  &r. 


'  Send  for    Descriptive   Circulars." 


THE  POTTER  BI.ACKBOARD, 

(I>-A.TB3>TTBI>,) 

The  BEST,  CHEAPEST,  and  most  DTJBABLE 

-BLACKBOi^RDI- 

TBE  ONLY  PERFECT  BLACKBOARD  SURFACE.     TRIED!  TESTED! 
PROVED!      MAKE   YOUR  OIVN  BLACKBOARDS, 


The  material  is  sent  in  kegs  of  26, 60, 100  and  aoo  lbs.  each.    Can  be  a|;>plied  to  any  aoi 
mortar,  finished  walls,  or  old  blackboards.    It  is  better  and  hot  one-fifth  the  price  of  Stooe 
Has  no  seams,  costs  litUe  to  ship,  no  breakage.    Endorsed  by  all  Baperiatendenti  and 
whererer  used.    Send  for  fhll  deeeriptiTe  Oirealars  and  Testimonials. 

A.  II.  ANDREWS  A  CO..  Manufrs  of  School  Pumitvire  ft  Supplies, 

19  Bond  Street,  New  York. )  r  815  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

27  Franklin  St..  Boston.       /  (195  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


IT    ST-AJsTDS    -A.T    THE!   HE  A  "P. 
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THE  LiaHT-ROMinNfi 

DOMESTIC ! 

This  cat  shows  the  New  Style  of 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  now  introducing. 
Artistically  Beautifal.     Withoot 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
ConstracUon  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  AttachmentB 
that  are  now  beini;  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialtisi. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic"   more    than  ever,   without 
question ,     the      Acknowledged 
.  ^^^^  ^^  Standard  of  Excellence. 

^^^^^*  Agents  wanted.    Address 

Domestio  Sewing  Maohfne  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Jusrt  the  Books  Teachers  PITant. 

HOYT.WARD  CYCLOPCEDIA  OF  QUOTATIONS. 

The  Cyclopoedia  of  practical  quotations.  By  J.  K.  Hoyt  and  Anna  L.  Ward. 
Royal  8vo.;  899  pp.  Cloth;  I5;  sheep,  I6.50;  fancy  cloth,  extra  gilt,  I7.50;  half 
morocco,  $S ;  full  morocco,  $10. 

"A  successful  and  favorite  volume." — Henry  W,  Longfellow, 
"A  massive  and  teeming  volume.'* — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
**  I  value  the  book  for  its  own  worth  " — Ncah   Porter ,  LL,D. 
**  The  only  standard  book  of  quotations.   For  convenience  and  usefulness  the  work 
cannot,  to  our  mind,  be  surpassed,  and  it  must  long  remain  the  standard  among  its 
kind,  ranking  side  by  side  with  and  being  equally  indispensable  in  every  well- 
ordered  library,  as  Worcester's  Dictionary,  Roget's  Thesaurus,  and  Crabb's  Syno- 
nyms."—T'ii^  Posl,  Bos/on. 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  JOSIAH  ALLEN'S  WIFE. 
Sweet  Cicely.     100  illustrations;  square  ;   i2mo.;  $2, 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  says:  *'  Modern  Bction  has  not  furnished  a  more  thor- 
onghly  individual  character  than  *  Josiah  Allen's  Wife.'  She  will  be  remembered, 
honored,  laughed  and  cried  over  when  the  purely  *  artistic '  novelist  and  his  heroine 
liave  passed  into  oblivion.  Josiah  AUen's  Wife  is  a  woman,  wit,  philanthropist,  and 
statesman,  all  in  one,  and  *  1  prohesy '  that  *  Sweet  Cicely's  gentle,  firm  hsmd  shall 
lead  Josiah  Allen's  Wife  onward  into  literary  immortality.'  " 

MACAULAY'S  ESSAYS.     4to,  paper,  -  -  -  15  cents. 

CARLYLE'S  ESSAYS.    410,  paper,  -  -  -  -    20     " 

SELF-CULTURE.     (Blaikic.)    4to.  paper,      -        -  -  10     «• 

CULTURE  AND    RELIGION.     (Shairp.)     8vo,         -  -     15      " 

SARTOR  RESARTUS,     C^olh,  60  cents ;  paper,     -  -  25     « 

NATURE'S  STUDIES.     Cloth,  $1 ;  paper,        -  -  -     25     " 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  popular  History  of  Society  and  Government  in  England,  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  present  times.  By  Charles  Knight.  Table  of  Contents,  Index,  Appendix, 
Notes,  and  Letter-press  unabridged.  8  vols.,  4to,  paper,  1,370  pp.,  ^2.80;  2  vols., 
4to,  cloth,  ^3.75  ;  4  vols.,  ^4  40;  I  vol.,  sheep,  $4  ;  2  vols.,  ^5 ;  I  vol.,  Fr.  im.  mo- 
rocco,  1(4.50;  2  vols.,  I5.50.  The  most  complete  and  desirable  History  of  England 
ever  written.     The  former  price  of  this  history  was  |i8  to  $2$, 

**  The  best  History  of  England  for  the  general  reader  is  *  Knight's  Popular  His- 
tory.' For  a  single  history,  which  may  serve  for  constant  use  and  reference  in  the 
library,  or  for  frequent  reading,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other." — NioaA  Porter, 
D,  D.,  LL.D, 

Send  for  our  New  48-page  Analytic  Catalogue.     Price,  10  Cents. 

nmi  >  WA6IIALL8,  MlJslien,  10  aiC  H  Dey  Slwl,  He?  Tirt 

lom  cussics-A  SCHOOL  \mm  for  $1122 

THIRTY-THREE  volumes,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  averaging  310  pages. 

"An  unrivalled  list  of  excellent  works." — The  Independent,  New  York. 

"  The  prettiest  and  best  little  library  ever  published  in  this  country." — Dr,  W,  T, 
Harris,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  St,  Louis,  Mo, 

A  Sample  Copy  will  bd  sent  to  any  address  by  the  publishers  on  receipt  of  40  cents ; 
the  money  will  be  refunded  if  the  book  b  returned  within  one  month. 

A  pamphlet  containing  the  Tablet  of  Contents  of  each  volume  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  one  applying  for  it. 

LOHBFELLOW'S  "THE  CODRTSHIP  OF  MILES  STANDISH," 

Arranged  for  school  exhibitions  and  private  theatricals,  will  enable  any  school  to 
raise  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  School  Library  described  above.     Price,  15  cents. 

EOTOETON.  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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By  MARY  TUCKER  MAQILL,  of  Winchester,  Va. 


"  Both  in  style  and  subject-matter  it  is  just  suited  to  charm  as  well  as  instruct  tbe 
young  pupils,  and  make  the  study  rather  a  profitable  recreation  than  a  diy  task."— 
Educational  JoumaL 

The  Publishers  will  take  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  teachers  and  sdiool 
officials  who  wish  to  examine  with  a  view  of  introduction  in  schools. 


J.  P.  BELL  9l  CO.,  Publishers, 

LYNCHBURG.  VA. 

A^^  TlC^nn  V  Send  ten  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you  free  a 
^y JJC  «L  4  royal,  valuable  sample  box  of  goods  that  will  pot  yon 
in  the  way  of  making  more  money  at  once  than  anjrthing  else  in  America.  Bodi 
sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  home  and  work  in  spare  time,  or  all  the  time.  Capital 
not  required.     We  will  start  you.     Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once. 

STINSON  ft  CO.,  PorUand,  Me. 


TOKOLOGY  Stt^-sSiJS^^ 


Current  Eyents— Supplementary  Reading. 


Do  you  wish  to  try  a  good  weekly  newspaper  in  your  school  ?  For  |2.oo  twenty 
copies  of  the  THE  WEEK'S  CURRENT  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  any  ten 
weeks,  ending  by  or  before  June  14,  1886.  Or  any  order  amounting  to  I2.00  or 
more  (not  less)  will  be  filled  on  same  terms.     Remit  with  the  order. 

If  you  want  some  good  Supplementary  Reading  for  your  lower  grades  to  close  die 
year,  enclose  50  cents,  telling  the  grade  and  number  in  your  class,  and  you  will  receive 
more  and  better  matter  than  you  can  get  in  any  other  form  for  the  money. 

Address:  E.  O.  VAILE, 

Ed.  and  Pub.  "  Intelligence,"  "  Week's  Current,"  etc..  Oak  Park  (Chicago),  IH 
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ivEiTir  puBx-iCATionrs. 


RAY'S  TABLETS. 

Test  Bxatx]|>le8  in  Arithmetic  -  Can  be  Used  with  any  Arithmetic. 

Cheaper  than  Blank-Tablets  or  Paper, 
Introduction  Price,  $i.oo  per  dosen  Tablets. 
Sififle  Tab&|t8,  by  Mail,  post-paid,  lo  cents  each. 

RAY^S  TABLETS  consist  of  from  32  to  48  pages  each,  in  neat  form,  each  leaflet 
having  printed  at  the  head  from  fiife  to  ten  problems.  They  are  cartfully  graded^  as 
follows : 

X.  Addition  and  Subtraction  to  10. 
II.  Addition  and  Subtraction  to  100. 

m.  Four  Fundamental  Rules  to  100.  Use  of  symbols  for  ordinary  Weights  and 
Measures. 

rV.  Notaticm  and  Numeration  "of  Numbers  not  beyond  the  seventh  order*  Funda- 
mental Rules,  excluding  Multiplicadon  or  Division  by  more  than  one  figure.  Simple 
Fractions. 

V.  Application  of  Fundamental  Rules,  United  States  Money,  Denominate  Numbers. 

VI.  Common  Fractions,  Properties  of  Numbers,  Review  of  Fundamental  Rules. 

VII.  Operations  in  Compound  Numbers,  Decimal  and  Fractional  Compound 
Numbers,  Percenti^^e  and  Simple  Interest. 

VIII.  Applications  of  Percentage,  Ratio  and  Proportion,  Square  Root,  Mensuration 
and  Test  Problems.  «..-«-„_ 

The  Eeleetlc  Manual  of  Methods. 

A  practical  exposition  of  the  best  method  of  teaching  Language  Lessons,  Composi 
tion,  Reading,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  and  Physiology. 
Adapttd especially  to  assist  the  many  thousands  of  teachers  using  the  text-hooks  of  the 
Eclectic  Sducatiofial  Series.  '  262  pages,  full  cloth.  Specimen  copy  will  be  sent, 
post-paid,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  Sixty  cents. 

ECLECTIC  physiology] 

The  lEk:lectic  Phjrsiology  and  Hygiene  is  a  low-priced  text- book,  exactly  adapted 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  school  Uws,  providing  for  instruction  in  this 
branch  of  study.  Onlv  such  matter  is  presented  as  will  fairly  enable  the  pupil  to 
master  the  subject,  ana  the  language  is  plain  and  didactic. 

The  following  receive  special  attention :  Effects  of  Narcotics  and  Stimulants  on 
the  Body  and  Mind;  Character  of  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Tobacco,  Opium,  etc.; 
Habits  leading  to  Pain  and  Disease;  Habits  of  Healthfulness;  Proper  Sanitary 
Conditions. 

PRICB :  Single  specimen  copy  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  first  introduction, 
60  cents.    Introduction  price,  60  cents.     Exchange  price,  36  cents. 

McGuffey's  Revised  Readers,  White's  New  Arithmetics, 

McGuffey's  Revised  Speller,  Ray's  New  Algebras, 

Ray*8  New  Arithmetics,  Schuyler's  Mathematical  Series, 

Harvey's  Revised  Grammars,  Milne's  Arithmetics  and  Algebra; 

New   Eclectic  Ge(^ra[^ies,  Holbrook's  Normal  Grammars, 

New  Eclecdc  Copy  Books,  Ridpath's  U.  S.  Histories, 

Eclectic  U.  S.  History,  Thalheimer's  Histories, 

Eclectic  System  of  Drawing.  Forbriger's  Drawing  Tablets,  etc. 

Send  for  our  Proposition  of  Exchange  and  Introduction  Rates.     Descriptive  Circu- 
lars sent  to  any  address  on  application.      Correspondence  invited. 

.        Tan  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

>37  Walnut  Street.  Cinoinnat,  0.  28  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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HIGHEST  EXPERT  ENDORSEMENTS. 

I  ooDgratuItite  yon  npon  th«  reMitt  of  tim  prlttUi*!  art  m  shovm  In  jwxt  reeenlly  ] 
NatioDAl  Readers  "  &nd  <^  Hittary  ef  th6  trnitoi  Stetot.'* 

The  fact  that  irrep*r»Ue  dunafni  ii  don»  to  tb«  «tm  of  7*«iBf  childrMi  bj  badly  fvtetl- 
schoul  books.  nUikM  your  work  in  the  books  ftlladed  to  aboTe  »  gennlDe  paV&t  benelMttoo. 
see  bqw  any  damage  can  poeslbly  resoU  In  the  proper  use  of  sncfa  book*,  tb«  iy 
which  are  no  wall  adapted  to  the  bealthfU  «z  emae  of  tfie  organ  of  tWovu 

Trusting  that  edaoa^rs  may  be  led  Id  «»(>  the  Talae  of  your  bofrfcf^  an4  to  l«Mem  the  aivB  | 
abuse  of  the  eyee  of  the  young. 

I  aoif  dear  air. 
N«w  Yo»K,  January  6, 1886.  <5.  B,  , 


The  inoreaae  of  disease  to  the  eyes  of  students  is  one  of  the  moat  i%olflflaiii  i   

ofvilisatioD,  it  has  influenced  the  Geruans  to  adopt  the  Bovan  type  in  plaoe  of  the  old  < 
has  aroused  the  attention  of  the  medical  protieasion .  Some  improvemeoi  in  the  priatli 
books  is  beginning  to  be  noticed,  but  nothing  F  have  seen  can  compare  li^  i^tp^ral  adapt 
wants  of  3ie  eyes  of  scholani  with  tho  ^^NMraphy  and  clearncsa  ivf  UlostnrtJon 
Natioval  SBans  or  Rkadibs  and  the  Bxisr  Ux^TOtr  or  the  Ukitbo  8can8»  pobUsl 
Bamea  A  Co. 

Such  praiseworthy  endeavors  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  sdenoe  and  to  pceserf  a  t 
children  deeerre  the  hearty  endorsement  of  «r«ry  phtlantfaropist. 

TUfOTHY  ¥.  ALI^nTa.  M..  M.  B^  LUD., 
N BW  York,  December  16, 1886.  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  New  York  Opthalalo  1 


ADIMBLE  TEIT  BOOK  EOeiPIEilT  FOB  AMT  SCDOL 

SPBLLBRS.— Wataon'a  Graphic  Speller,  ^  cents;  WataoQ*s  Ck>mplefce  Speller,  20  oeatsi 
Oral  and  Written  Bxerclsea,  and  makee  skttlfhTnse  of  the  principle  of  the  classliicatton  ai 
tion  of  words 

KBADBBS.—Bames'  New  National  Readers,  **Tbfi  Bdocational  Oems  of  the  Bateia  ^ 
cents;  Second.  3^  oonts;  Third.  50 cents:  Fourth,  70  cents;  Fifth,  90  eeota. 

ARITEfMBTIC— Btrnes'  Eiemetitary  Arithmetic. 40  cents;  Bamea*  National  ArichaMttt, 
On  the  plan  of  a  Minimum  of  Theory,  with  a  Mexiaam  of  Practice* 

C»EOGttAPHV.-»Monldth'B  Elem^ntarv  (ieognphy, :56  cents;  Monteith's  Ooto] 
raphy,  fi.ie ;  Montelth's  ?Jow  Physical  Geojiraijtiy,  $1  00  dasaee  using  Honteith  * 
work.    Ka  h  volume  oontain«  the  Iat«at  advanaas  iu  geographical  know!e(|ge. 

BNQL18U  GRAMHAB.— SUl's  LeesonB  iu  English.  60  cente.    Recently  adopted  by  tfib 
Oregon  and  Sunth  OuxdioA. 

IirSTORY.— A  Primary  History  of  United  States,  00  cents;  Bvnes' Brif f  UnHad 
Barnes'  Brli^f  General  History,  $U60.    Besid<«  being  attractive  in  sice  and  appearaneef 
unequalled  as  class  manuals. 

SCI KNCK,— Steele's  Fourteen  Veeks  In  Chen  jstry,  ll.OQ:  Stealers  FoutteMi  Waaki 
$1.00;  Steele's  fourteen  Weeks  in  Physiology,  >  1.00;  Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  fa  itetro 
Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  In  Zoology,  $1.00 ;  Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  lo  Geology^.^ 
Wood'a  Botany,  HJH).  These  standard  books,  facsidea  being  tmly  saientific,  oraalo^  tov» 
of  Hcieuco. 

SOIKNTIFIO  TBMPBRANCB,— Obihi's  Ht^alth  Primor,  30  oants ;  Hygiene  fTrTooi 
cents;  SteeU's    Hygienic  Physiology,  $1.00.    This  series  compUea  with  the  lawwMb 
teaching  the  effects  of  Alcohol,  Opium,  and  other  Naroottea.    It  is  already  adopted  fei 
part  by  the  State  Boards  of  Education  in  0rei;9o,  North  Carolina,  DaUware,  Mich^Mi, 
Kentucky.  .  * 

MODERN  LANGUAGES.— WormM's  First  German  Book,  80  caots;  Worttaa'a 
Book,  40  cents ;  Woman's  Fir^t  Spaniah  Book,  40  casta.  On  the  Natural  Method.  B 
can  be  pursued  withont  a  master. 

1NDI)STR1\L  lyRAWINO.— Baraea*  Popular  Drawing  Books.    A  ooiaplfCe  sailaa  ^« 
teacher ;  full  of  valuable  featnrsa. 


Specimen  pagea  and  tastimoniaUi  fornished  fraa.    Spechnan  ooplaa  aant  on  receipt  of  p 
by  the  pobli^en. 
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THE  BEST  BOOKS, 

THE  FEWEST  IN  THE  SERIES, 

AT  THE  LEAST  EXPENSE. 

While  various  gradings  and  different  methods  create  demands  for  numerous  text- 
books,  the  following  selection  is  presented  as  an  equipment  containing  all  the  esen* 
tials  for  "THE  COMMON  BRANCHES."  . 

READING :    Swinton's  Series  of  Readers.    Pive  Book^, 
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President  'Elliot  on  Fablic  School  Problems. 

Address  of  Saperintendent  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  before  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association. 

III. 

But  one  side  of  uniformity  and  averaging  President  EUiot  did  not 
touch  upon.  It  was  left  to  Professor  Harris,  of  Andover,  to  discuss 
at  that  now  famous  dinner  the  subject  of  "order.**  He  is  reported 
as  having  said :  "  Order  is  not  heaven's  first  law ;  order  is  the  law  of 
a  small  mind— of  an  imitative,  mechanical  mind.  Order,  as  a  law, 
reminds  one  of  a  Dutch  garden,  of  rooms  in  a  hotel  with  furniture 
arranged  exactly  alike.  There  is  a  vast  distance  between  order  and 
disorder  where  variety  may  appear.**  We  need  not  weigh  these 
words  one  by  one,  or  as  a  whole,  but  it  is  desirable  to  think  the 
important  subject  that  their  author  considered  out  to  the  end. 

The  common  saying  that  order  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means  is  per- 
fectly true.  The  same  may  be  said  of  education  itself,  though  in  a 
different  sense.  Order  is  proximate  to  education,  education  to  the 
end  of  life.  A  certain  kind  and  amount  of  order  is  essential  to  intel- 
lectual education ;  there  must  be  attention  and  application  to  the 
objects  of  study.  Migratory  tribes  never  become  highly  civilized ; 
bodies  of  men  must,  as  a  whole,  become  fixed  and  permanent  before 
they  can  really  enter  on  the  march  of  mental  and  moral  progress. 
A  similar  condition  at^nds  the  education  of  the  individual  pupil. 
Then  order  has  an  important  moral  bearing.  Regularity,  punctu- 
ality, industry,  and  obedience,  all  requiring  much  self-control,  are 
prominent  features  of  public  schools  as  now  organized  and  conducted; 
how  important  they  are  as  moral  virtues  no  reading  and  thinking 
man  has  an  excuse  for  not  understanding,  since  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris 
gave  them  this  rank  and  dignity,  first  in  one  of  his  St.  Louis  reports, 
and  afterwards  in  a  report  made  to  the  National  Council  of  Educa- 
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don  in  1 883.    And  this  is  one  side  of  the  case  as  fully  as  I  need  to 
present  it ;  now  for  the  per  contra. 

Nothing  in  school  management  is  easier  than  to  overdo  **  order." 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  small  children  of  American  ancestry  with 
a  tendency  to  nervousness.    Every  man  of  sense  and  observation 
will  admit  this  the  moment  he  reflects  on  their  restless  manner,  their 
animal  spirits,  and  their  small  power  of  physical  self-control.      Such 
children  must  have  frequent  physical  exercises  while  the  school  hours 
are  passing,  also  a  good  deal  of  liberty  when  engaged  in  work  at 
their  seats.    They  cannot  be  '*  trussed"   like  so  many  chickens. 
Such  tests  of  school  excellence  as  **  you  can  hear  a  pin  fall,*'  or  "  a 
watch  tick,**  are  most  unnatural,  absurd,   and   tyrannical;  human 
nature  rebels  against  such  repression.     Reasonable  order  in    the 
school-room  must,  for  the  most  part,  be  secured  indirectly  ;  it  must 
come  as  the  result  of  keen  interest  in,  and  close  application  to,  the 
work.    What  is  sometimes  called  **good  order**  does  not  always 
imply  interest  in  studies  or  a  good  school,  since  it  may  be  secured 
by  extreme  repres.«ion,  but  interest  and  application  are  pretty  certain 
to  lead  to  good  order.     In  other  words,  order  should   be   largely 
spontaneous ;  in  the  long  run,  that  teacher  will  best  succeed  in  secur- 
ing it  who  says  little  about  it.     Even  grown  persons  who  are  con- 
sciously trying  "  to  keep  still  **  find  it  difficult  to  do  so.    How  hard 
many  find  it  to  sit  for  a  photograph.     The  boy  whose  business  is  to 
"be  quiet**  is  very  certain  to  make  a  great  deal  of  noise  while  about 
it.     Moreover,  a  positive  direction  or  order  to  **keep  quiet,'*  given 
to  any  assemblage,  is  likely  to  provoke  nervous  and  muscular  move- 
ments.    Great  audiences  are  as  "  still  as  death,**  not  when  the  orator 
is  descanting  on  order  and  quiet,  but  when  he  loses  them  and  him- 
self in  his  subject.     Hence,  attempts  to  secure  order  should  not  be 
thrust  too  much  into  the  faces  of  children.     Wendell  Phillips  tells  an 
anecdote  of  a  judge  who  said  :  **  Mr.  Crier,  you  are  the  noisiest  man 
in  court  with  your  everlasting  shout  of  *  silence !  *  **     So  it  is  in  some 
schools,  the  teacher  with  her  sharp  cries,  "  attention !  **  "  position  ! " 
causes,  directly  and  indirectly,  more  nervousness  and  confusion  than 
all  the  school  put  together.    I  have  heard  children  say,  "  I  cannot 
keep  still  in  that  school.**     But  while  the  order  of  the  school  should 
be  mostly  spontaneous,  and  therefore  unconscious,  I  know  full  well 
that  often  the  teacher  must  take  a  pupil,  and  even  a  school   **in 
hand**  and  bring  about  the  desired  result  by  direct  means. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  subject,  second  to  no  other  in 
importance.    A  good  teacher  must  possess  two  great  qualities — the 
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power  to  govern  or  manage  and  the  power  to  instruct  and  develop 
the  child.     That  the  second  t>f  these  is  the  greater  power  is  as  clear 
as  that  the  first  is  often  more  highly  valued.    Unfortunately,  there 
are  teachers  of  good  abUities,  excellent  character,  fine  education,  "  apt 
to  teach,"  and  of  admirable  influence  on  mind  and  heart,  who  are 
not  gifted — some  are  even  weak — as  managers.     In  time  they  may 
establish  their  influence  in  the  school,  but  they  cannot  walk  into  the 
room  and  command  order  with  a  nod  or  a  wave  of  the  hand.     Still 
more  unfortunately,  there  are  other  teachers  who  have  large  power 
to  manage,  but  are  very  poor  and  weak   in  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities.     These  teachers,  often  coarse  and  ruling  by  mere  animal 
dominancy,  can  "nod"  and  '*  wave"  children  into  enforced  subjec- 
tion, but  they  succeed  poorly  in  the  great  ends  for  which  the  school 
exists.     I  am  fully  aware  that  a  certain  amount  of  control  is  essen- 
tial to  good  instruction,  and  that  a  teacher  who  cannot  govern,  no 
matter  how  admirable  a  person  she  may  be,  is  a  failure ;  but  it  has 
often  seemed  to  me  unfortunate  that,  nine  times  in  ten,  the  visitor  or 
the  superintendent  on  visiting  a  school,  especially  if  the  teacher  be  a 
new  one,  is  first  struck  by  the  order  and  afterwards  by  the  instruc- 
tion.    Then  five  or  ten  minutes  often  suflices  the  experienced  observer 
to  tell  whether  the  school  is  managed  or  not,  while  repeated  visits, 
some  of  them  protracted  ones,  are  necessary  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
character  of  the  instruction  along  all  the  lines  of  school  work.     Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  in  the  upper  grades  where  the  work  is  widely 
differentiated.     These  theoretical  views,  together  with  some  observa- 
tion, leads  me  to  two  coqclusions  which  at  root  are  but  one  :  that  the 
superintendent,  the  school-board,  and  even  the  whole  community, 
are  pretty  certain  to  over- value  the  managing  teacher  as  compared 
with  the  developing  teacher  ;  and  that  in  our  public  schools  generally 
too  much  attention  is  given  to  order  as  compared  with  instruction. 
And  still  a  teacher  must  govern  to  a  degree  or  she  cannot  develop. 

This  group  of  topics  which  has  detained  us  so  long  may  be  dis- 
missed with  these  additional  remarks :  That  the  public  school  system 
of  a  large  city  with  its  grades,  courses  of  study,  teachers,  supervisors, 
etc.,  is  necessarily  complicated,  and  more  or  less  machine-like;  that 
it  may  easily  be  made  a  deadening,  repressive,  and  oppressive 
machine ;  and  that  educational  bigots  and  sciolists  will  be  sure  to 
prostitute  it  to  these  ends.  No  other  schools  call  for  more  intelligent 
teachers  and  supervision.  It  was  once  said  of  a  great  national 
church  that  abounded  in  mechanical  elements:  "When  once  this 
vast  organization,  with  its  minuteness  of  ritual,  ceased  to  be  con- 
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stantly  vivified  by  the  breath  of  prophecy  often  passing  over  it  like  a 
divine  whirlwind,  to  shake  its  entire"  4abric,  its  tendency  was  to 
petrify  into  immobility."  Something  like  this  will  happen  to  the 
public  schools  almost  the  very  hour  that  they  cease  to  feel  the  vivi- 
fying breath  of  public  discussion. 

Except  a  few  sentences  at  the  end  on  the  past  of  the  educational 
profession,  President  Elliot  devotes  the  remainder  of  his  address  to 
the  problem  of  moral  education.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  his  views 
on  this  subject  have  attracted  more  attention  and  called  out  severer 
condemnation  than  on  any  other  subject  that  he  handled  at  the  Bos- 
ton dinner.  The  paragraph  is  a  lengthy  one,  but  it  will  relieve  the 
tedium  of  my  own  discourse  : 

"  Another  point  I  wish  to  mention  is  that  we  shall  never  get  what 
we  need  from  our  educational  institutions  if  we  try  to  put  them  on  a 
purely  secular  basis.  It  seems  to  me  that  during  the  last  twenty  five 
or  thirty  years  there  has  been  a  relative  decline  in  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  part  of  our  national  life.  The  material  is  getting  too 
strong  a  hold  of  us.  Of  this  decline  one  evidence  may  be  seen  in 
the  very  slow  growth  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning — a  growth 
which  by  no  means  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  of  our  population. 
The  very  best  outcome  of  school  life  is  a  taste  for  serious  and  earnest 
reading  which  will  nourish  in  a  boy,  as  he  grows  up,  his  intellectual 
life.  He  need  not  be  reading  mathematics  and  theology ;  he  may 
read  history,  fiction,  travels,  biography,  or  even  politics.  But  that 
taste  for  reading,  whatever  its  kind  may  be,  must  be  implanted  at 
school  ;  and  this  object  should  be  persistently  kept  in  view  from  the 
primary  school  up.  It  should  be  almost  the  supreme  object  of  the 
teacher's  eflforts.  And  yet  there  is  another  vital  work  to  be  done  at 
school — the  cultivation  of  the  love  for  beauty,  goodness,  and  truth, 
and  of  the  sense  of  duty  and  honor.  Some  say  this  can  be  done 
without  the  aid  of  religion.  It  never  has  been.  How  to  combine  a 
true  religious  and  moral  training  with  our  present  secular  education 
is  the  great  question  of  to-day.  This  problem  had  not  arisen  here 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  for  then  our  people  were  homogeneous. 
To-day  they  are  heterogeneous.  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Belgium, 
and  other  countries  of  heterogeneous  population  have  solved  this 
problem  by  combining  various  religious  instruction  with  the  public 
secular  education;  the  religious  teachers  belonging  to  different 
denominations  are  admitted  to  the  public  schools  at  fixed  times,  and 
the  government  appoints  and  pays  the  religious  as  it  does  the  secular 
teachers.  That  is  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  general  policy  of  the  American  governments, 
national  and  state,  towards  American  churches.  To-day  I  see  grow- 
ing up  about  us  parochial  schools — that  is,  Roman  Catholic  schools 
— which  take  large  numbers  of  children  out  of  the  public  schools. 
That  is  a  great  misfortune,  and  the  remedy  surely  is  to  admit  Catho- 
lic instructors  to  teach  Catholic  children  in  the  public  schools.    The 
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priest,  the  minister,  and  the  rabbi  should  all  be  employed  to  teach 
the  children  of  their  respective  communions  in  the  public  school  at 
the  same  hour,  and  all  should  be  paid  for  his  service  from  the  public 
treasury.  All  those  who  are  strongly  interested  in  the  successful 
maintenance  of  our  public  school  system  will,  I  believe,  eventually 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  method  I  have  described  for  providing 
moral  and  religious  education  at  the  public  charge.** 

President  Elliot  here  asserts,  in  effect,  that  the  American  people 
have  less  interest  relatively,  in  literature,  science,  philpsophy,  art, 
and  religion,  that  is,  in  "  the  cultivation  of  the  love  for  beauty^good- 
ness,  and  truth,  and  of  the  sense  of  duty  and  honor,*'  than  they  had 
a  generation  ago,  and  that  they  are  more  absorbed  in  creature  com- 
forts and  material  well-being.  A  multitude  of  facts  can  be  brought 
forward  to  support  this  discouraging  view.  The  worship  of  money 
appears  to  grow  more  and  more  ;  the  voice  that  cries  for  *'  practical 
education  **  in  the  mean  and  narrow  sense  becomes  louder  and  louder 
every  year,  and  we  seem  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  there  is  a  life 
of  art  and  sentiment,  of  beauty  and  reverence,  within  the  life  of 
money-earning  and  money- spending,  which  must  be  fed  The  life  is 
more  than  meat  and  the  body  than  raiment.  What  Matthew  Arnold 
calls  "  the  remnant  '*  must  therefore  contend  earnestly  for  sweetness 
and  light,  remembering  the  counsel  of  Goethe :  "  Men  are  so  inclined 
to  content  themselves  with  what  is  common — the  spirit  and  the 
senses  so  easily  grow  dead  to  the  impressions  of  the  beautiful  and 
perfect — that  every  one  should  study  to  nourish  in  his  mind  the  fac- 
ulty of  feeling  the  best  things  by  every  method  in  his  power.  For  no 
man  can  bear  to  be  entirely  deprived  of  such  enjoyments ;  it  is  only 
because  they  are  not  used  to  taste  of  what  is  excellent  that  so  many 
f>e'ople  take  delight  in  silly  and  insipid  things,  provided  they  are 
new.  For  this  reason  one  ought  every  day  at  least  to  hear  a  pleas- 
ant song,  read  a  good  poem,  see  a  fine  picture,  and,  if  it  be  possible, 
speak  a  few  reasonable  words." 

But  the  president  makes  a  novel  prescription  for  our  ills  when  he 
recommends  that  the  priest,  the  minister,  and  the  rabbi  shall  be  sent 
into  the  schools  to  teach  the  children  morals  and  religion.  In  New 
England  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  when  society  was  homoge- 
neous, and  the  priest  and  the  rabbi  were  almost  unknown,  the 
minister  could  do  and  did  do,  with  what  results  does  not  for  the 
moment  concern  us,  this  very  thing.  It  is  also  done  in  some  of  the 
continental  countries  to-day,  no  matter  whether  wisely  or  unwisely. 
But  in  the  United  States  the  scheme  is  so  chimerical  that  to  propose 
it  argues  a  failure  to  grasp  the  condition  under  which  public  schools 
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exist.  First,  such  a  programme  could  not  be  adopted  without  the 
united  support  of  religious  men  and  organizations.  Secondly,  it 
could  be  carried  only  against  the  united  and  bitter  opposition  of  the 
materialists  and  secularists  that  are  so  immensely  strong  in  the  cities. 
Thirdly,  the  practical  attempt  to  work  the  programme  would  make 
no  end  of  strife  and  confusion  both  in  the  schools  and  in  society. 
Moreover,  back  of  all  these  difficulties  is  the  question  whether  this 
scheme  contemplates  the  right  moral  ideal.  However  that  may  be, 
we  shall  not.  I  imagine,  again  see  the  catechism  in  the  school  and 
must  try  and  solve  the  moral  problem  in  some  other  way. 

Those  who  have  listened  to  the  extracts  that  I  have  read  fh>m 
President  Elliot  have  seen  that  his  prescription  for  the  public  schools 
is  the  bold  proposition  to  carry  into  them  his  Harvard  policy  of 
eclecticism  and  comprehension.  Having  discussed  his  several  points, 
one  by  one,  T  wish  now  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  underljdng 
principle. 

It  is  manifest  to  the  dullest  that  liberal  education  in  this  country  is 
undergoing  a  great  transition.  Scholars  of  former  times  drew  a  sharp 
line  between  liberal  education  and  professional  or  special  education ; 
the  tendency  now  seems  to  be  to  obscure  this  line.  Again,  scholars 
held  that  liberal  education  came  from  the  pursuit  of  certain  liberal 
studies  or  arts.  When  a  boy  went  to  college  everybody  knew  as 
well  what  "the  liberal  arts  '*  were  as  that  the  boy  went  to  pursue 
them.  He  studied  the  classical  languages  and  mathematics  mainly, 
but  gave  soo^e  attention  also  to  philosophy,  science,  and  rhetoric. 
In  those  days  the  Republic  of  Letters  could  be  easily  bounded,  what 
constituted  its  citizenship  readily  told.  What  is  more,  the  Republic 
originally  embraced  all  the  general  studies,  and  so  was  liberal  in  a  very 
literal  sense.  But  knowledge  grew  and  in  time  spread  far  beyond 
the  old  boundaries.  Now  came  on  a  struggle  between  those  who 
loved  the  old  Republic  and  those  who  loved  the  new  learning  ;  the 
question  at  issue  being  the  extension  of  the  citizenship.  In  this 
struggle,  those  who  stood  for  tradition  have  had  the  worst  of  it  ; 
change  has  followed  change  until  at  Ann  Arbor  several  courses  of 
study,  which  begin  at  the  sophomore  year,  lead  up  to  the  first  degree 
in  arts,  and  at  Harvard  all  studies  are  elective  after  the  first  year,  and 
the  president  contends  for  election  from  the  very  first  Some  col 
leges  have  made  more  changes,  some  fewer,  but  all  have  made  many, 
and  the  time  has  at  length  arrived  when  to  say  a  boy  is  at  college 
conveys  no  definite  idea  of  what  he  is  doing.  This  change  has  been 
watched  by  those  who  stood  for  the  "  old  studies  '*  with  much  the 
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same  feeling  that  conservative  Romans  watched  the  extension  of  the 
Roman  citizenship  until  it  embraced  the  whole  Roman  world. 
Hence  airises  the  questions,  shall  we  go  further  in  the  same  direction  ? 
Will  change  follow  change  until  the  designation  "  Uberally  educated  " 
shall  mean  no  more  than  that  a  man  or  woman  has  devoted  several 
years  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  studies  ?  Are  the  liberally  edu- 
cated men  of  the  future  to  have  only  the  name  in  common  ?  In  a 
word,  is  the  Republic  of  Letters  to  give  place  to  the  Empire  of 
Knowledge  ?  These  questions  are  thrown  out  for  suggestion  and 
not  for  answer.  My  own  faith  is  conservative-liberal.  While  I  never 
had  any  patience  with  that  bigotry  which  denies  the  name  of  scholar  to 
a  man  who  has  not  followed  certain  educational  rubrics,  and  while  I 
thiqk  nearly  all  of  the  recent  changes  are  in  the  line  of  progress,  I 
am  not  convinced  that  elective  courses  in  college  should  spring  from 
matriculation  day  aiid  diverge  more  and  more  to  graduation.  Deny- 
ing as  I  do  that  the  average  freshman  is  the  fittest  person  to  choose 
his  own  studies,  I  deny  still  more  stoutly  that  the  elective  principle 
should  be  or  can  be  carried  through  the  public  schools.  Undoubt- 
edly considerable  scope  may  be  given  to  election  in  the  high  school, 
but  there  is  no  place  for  it  in  primary  and  grammar  schools  beyond 
the  small  one  that  I  indicated  in  discussing  uniformity  and  averages. 
All  the  pupils  should  learn  to  read,  spell,  write,  and  should  learn 
something  of  geography,  arithmetic,  and  of  their  own  language ; 
and  this  is  substantially  all  that  we  accomplish  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  grades.  Education  is  simple  and  homogeneous  in  its  ear- 
lier stages.  No  matter  what  pursuits  or  professions  boys  and  girls 
follow  in  later  life,  they  all  need  the  rudiments  of  learning  as  a  prepa- 
ration. 

One  thing  more  and  I  am  done.  More  than  anything  else  in  the 
world  education  is  a  question  of  men  and  women.  No  matter  what 
important  public  school  question  we  raise,  it  soon  passes  into  the 
concrete.  Courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  lead  quickly 
up  to  the  question,  *'  Who  are  to  do  the  teaching  and  supervising  ?  " 
All  contemplated  reforms  resolve  themselves  into  the  teacher-ques- 
tion. Like  other  instruments  of  vast  power,  the  public  school  system 
may  be  greatly  abused,  and  whether  it  is  or  not  will  depend,  in  the 
first  place,  mainly  on  the  intelligence,  education,  and  devotion  of 
teachers  and  supervisors.  To  aid  in  solving  this  problem  such  asso- 
ciations as  this  exist,  and  such  meetings  as  the  present  are  held.  1 
can  leave  with  you  no  better  wish  than  this,  that  in  your  efforts  to  solve 
it  you  may  meet  your  fullest  expectations. 
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The  Duties  of  Oonnty  Saperintendents. 

By  Hon.  D.  L.  Kiehle,  Sfa^  SupL  Public  Instruction^  Mlnsu 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  AssociatioB, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  duties  of  the  county  superintendent,  which  are  to  be  here  con- 
sidered, are  the  duties  of  opportunity  and  responsibility.  I  shall, 
then,  inquire  what  a  competent  man  may  do  in  a  position  which  rdates 
him  authoritatively  as  well  as  professionally  to  teachers  and  the  people, 
presuming  without  argument  that  what  he  may  do,  it  is  his  duty 
to  do. 

Respecting  the  importance  of  this  position,  whatever  may  have 
been  proven  confirming  the  theory  of  evolution,  that  there  is  in  the 
individual  a  native  internal  energy  ever  pushing  outward  and  upward 
as  the  essential  element  in  development,  it  is  also  true  that  the  power 
which  quickens  and  directs  all  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  is  from 
above;  that  the  improvement  of  the  race  has  been  from  the  top  down- 
ward ;  that  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  world  have  radiated  from 
the  lives  of  the  choice  few  downward  among  the  masses,  so  that  the 
shadows  have  been  gradually  driven  down  the  mountain  sides  by  the 
growing  light  above,  and  to-day  the  morning  twilight  covers  the 
earth. 

Now  there  have  been  and  are  men  who  occupy  by  nature  this  pre- 
eminence of  intellectual  and  moral  leadership ;  and  there  are  others, 
who  by  the  formal  expression  of  the  popular  will  are  assigned  oflSd- 
ally  to  this  position  of  pre-eminence  in  which  their  opportunity  defines 
their  duties,  and  the  interests  to  which  the  position  is  related  become 
grave  responsibilities. 

To  this  class  belong  superintendents  of  education,  whether  of  state, 
city,  or  county. 

Of  the  several  parts  of  our  educational  problem  there  is  good 
reason  for  saying  that  that  of  the  common  school  of  the  country  is 
still  unsolved.  The  city  and  town  feel  the  full  influence  of  the  thought 
and  spirit  of  the  age,  are  perfecting  their  plans  of  organization,  super- 
vision, and  instruction,  command  the  services  of  the  best  teachers 
and  give  them  the  most  improved  apparatus  and  conveniences  for 
instruction.  But  our  county  schools  are  about  where  they  were  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

The  conditions  peculiar  to  country  life,  the  people  separated  from 
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each  other,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  methods,  comprombes,  depend- 
ent conditions,  and  supervision  which  characterize  life  in  cities,  almost 
exclude  the  improvements  which  belong  to  the  age. 

Country  children  are  still  in  the  traditional  white  or  red  school- 
house  of  the  old  pattern,  taught  by  teachers  young  and  without  expe- 
rience, for  short  terms,  without  books  of  general  information  or 
apparatus. 

Some  of  these  conditions  are  constant,  others  are  variable,  and  the 
unsolved  problem  is,  how  much  may  be  done  under  all  ^e  circum- 
stances. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  question  of  the  common  school  is 
inseparably  bound  up  ztn/h  and  tn  that  of  the  superintendency  of 
these  schools,  or  that  of  the  county  superintendency,  for  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  other  plan  by  which  these  schools  may 
receive  the  exclusive  attention  and  care  of  a  capable  person. 

The  position  of  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  under  our  elec- 
tive system  is  peculiarly  embarrassing  and  difficult.  It  is  both  politi- 
cal and  professional.  Elected  by  the  people,  he  must  satisfy  the  people, 
else  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  serve  them  at  all.  In  many  politi- 
cal offices  nothing  more  is  required  than  to  represent  the  average 
sentiment  or  policy  of  the  masses ;  but  in  education  the  superinten- 
dent who  does  no  more  than  this  will  soon  pass  over  from  the  ranks 
of  the  profession  to  those  of  the  politician.  The  superintendent  who  ' 
is  to  be  an  educator,  must  do  the  difficult  thing  of  keeping  near  the 
people  and  holding  their  confidence,  and  at  the  same  time  represent 
in  his  plans  and  policy  the  intelligence,  character,  and  experience  of 
his  profession.  He  must  often  exclude  from  the  corps  of  teachers 
the  friends  and  relatives  of  men  whose  political  or  social  influence 
might  threaten  his  position.  He  must  introduce  and  urge  improve- 
ments and  reforms  that  are  quite  beyond  the  present  appreciation  of 
many  of  his  constituents. 

And  yet,  difficult  as  this  may  seem  there  is  no  other  way  so  honor- 
able, so  self-satisfying,  and  in  the  long  run,  none  so  safe.  For  unin- 
formed or  ignorant  as  these  people  may  be  of  theories  of  education, 
you  must  remember  that  they  are  fathers  and  mothers,  and  that  the 
superintendent  who  by  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  their  children 
proves  that  he  is  wisely  studying  their  advancement,  will  find  that 
the  heart  and  confidence  of  the  parent  is  a  more  reliable  support  than 
the  self-interest  of  the  politician. 

I  have  said  that  the  position  of  county  superintendent  of  schools 
is  difficult :  but  I  must   not  forget  to  say  that  he  is  given   great 
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authority.  He  is  in  short  the  educational  autocrat  of  the  county. 
He  has  entire  control  of  the  teaching  force  of  his  county  with  power 
to  legally  qualify  and  power  to  discharge  for  cause.  His  invitatioos 
to  attend  meetings  and  institutes  of  teachers  are  in  effect  mandatory, 
and  his  suggestions  have  the  force  of  instructions  to  be  observed. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  then  that  a  county  superintendent  should  be 
held  responsible  for  important  results  in  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion among  the  people  whom  he  has  engaged  to  serve. 

Stating  the  duties  of  a  county  superintendent  in  a  general  way,  he 
should  be  the  medium  of  communication  between  his  schools  and 
the  educational  world.  He  should  therefore  know  where  the  world 
is  in  its  thought,  in  the  solutions  of  its  problems,  and  what  results  of 
study  and  experience  in  improved  methods  and  appliances  of 
instruction  are  available  for  the  use  of  his  own  schools.  He  should 
make  it  his  study  how  to  disseminate  this  knowledge  among  the 
people  who  can  utilize  it,  but  who,  by  reason  of  their  circumstances, 
would  otherwise  continue  in  ignorance. 

I  come  now  to  consider  in  detail  the  duties  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent. 

THE  SUPPLY  OF  CAPABLE  TEACHERS. 

The  teacher  is  the  sine  qua  non,  and  having  the  teacher  the  school 
will  in  good  time  have  all  else  needful.  The  housewife  said  that  the 
introduction  of  the  new  and  beautiful  sofa  had  given  her  a  new  and 
newly  furnished  house  in  place  of  the  old.  And  more  surely  will  the 
introduction  of  a  good  teacher  into  a  worn-out  district  be  the  b^^- 
ning  of  a  renovation,  not  to  end  till  the  last  cobweb  of  antiquated 
and  obstructive  trash  has  been  removed. 

The  supply  of  capable  teachers  includes  two  distinct  processes. 
First,  the  exclusion  of  the  incapable, — under  the  general  law,  I  sup- 
pose, that  "nature  abhors  a  vacuum ;"  and  if  the  incompetent  can 
be  kept  out,  the  competent  will  come  in.  I  must  not  take  the  space 
of  this  paper  in  noting  the  details  of  this  important  duty.  I  can  only 
say  here  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance,  that  this  duty  being  n^- 
lected,  the  ranks  are  filled  with  incompetence,  which  destroys  the 
demand  for  good  teachers,  and  with  persons  who  neither  do  anything 
nor  give  promise  of  improvement. 

The  second  step  in  the  supply  of  teachers  is  the  positive  one  of 
selection  by  the  careful  examination  and  certificating  of  those  who 
give  proof  of  ability  and  skill.  The  superintendent  who  is  most 
successful  in  this  must  do  it  by  a  sort  of  common  sense  or  instinctive 
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Judgement,  based  upon  the  facts  to  be  known  concerning  the  applicant 
as  a  man  of  character,  as  a  scholar  with  requisite  knowledge,  and  as 
a  teacher  with  a  proper  theoretical  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
school  management  and  instruction,  and  sufficient  practical  skill  to 
secure-'the  required  results. 

The  next  duty  of  the  superintendent  respecting  his  teachers  is 

THE  IMPROVEMENT   OF  THEM. 

He  should  not  stand  by  critically  to  observe  and  to  pronounce 
judgment,  but,  having  chosen  those  who  deserve  his  confidence  and 
support,  he  should,  by  the  means  within  his  control,  help  them  to 
success,  and  to  be  of  the  greatest  influenoe  to  their  schools. 

This  duty  is  discharged  in  three  parts  or  ways.  First,  by  the 
county  teachers*  institute,  which  should  be  held  annually  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  general  principles  and  methods  that  govern  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching.  In  these  institutes  he  will  have  the  assis- 
tance of  instructors  of  skill  and  experience.  Here  teachers  should 
g^ain  fresh  inspiration  and  broader  views  of  their  work.  Here  new 
problems  and  new  lines  of  thought  and  study  should  be  presented, 
and  old  truths  should  be  brightened  by  the  skijl  of  discussion. 

The  second  way  is  by  holding  local  or  neighborhbod  associations, 
for  the  discussion  and  illustration  of  the  more  detailed  work  of  the 
school-room.  These  meetings,  under  the  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendent, should  be  supported  in  the  program  by  the  teachers  them- 
selves. Here  may  be  continued  the  discussion  of  questions  intro- 
duced at  the  county  institute.  Here  teachers  will  report  the  results 
of  their  own  experience,  and  will  illustrate  their  plans  by  exercises 
with  their  classes ;  and  here  teachers  will  have  the  invaluable  oppor- 
tunities of  an  experience  meeting,  in  which,  with  one  another  and 
their  superintendent,  they  will  compare  experiences,  take  counsel, 
and  gain  fresh  courage  ior  work. 

The  third  way  by  which  the  superintendent  will  improve  his  teach- 
ers is  the  still  more  detailed  and  individual  work  of  visitation.  Here, 
in  the  little  kingdom  and  home  of  the  teacher,  the  superintendent 
appears  in  friendly  and  sympathetic  spirit  to  note  progress,  to  advise 
in  emergencies,  and  to  call  attention  to  matters  of  discipline  or 
instruction  as  it  may  appear  necessary. 

I  pass  now  from  this  synopsis  of  the  superintendent's  duties  res- 
pecting teachers,  to  those  respecting  patrons,  for  if  the  success  of 
the  school  is  dependent  upon  both  the  good,  teacher  and  the  patron. 
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it  follows  that  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  include  a  service  to 
patrons  which  will  influence  them  to  more  interest  and  intelligence  in 
affairs  of  their  schools. 

The  methods  by  which  the  county  superintendent  shall  communicate 
with  the  people  are  various,  and  must  be  selected  by  each  according 
to  his  taste  and  ability.  With  some,  the  favorite  and  most  effec- 
tive method  is  by  lectures,  meeting  the  people  at  school-houses  erf  the 
neighborhoods.  Others  will  also  make  use  of  the  local  newspaper  or 
the  educational  journal  that  is  most  likely  to  reach  the  patrons  of  the 
schools. 

Of  the  matters  in  which  the  people  should  be  informed  and  inter- 
ested I  note  the  following:  (i),  School-houses  and  grounds.  What- 
ever, in  the  experience  aifd  judgment  of  the  age  has  proven  itself 
tasteful,  healthful,  and  helpful  in  appliances  for  instruction  should  be 
persistently  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  people  until  the  children 
are  provided  with  rooms  warmed,  ventilated,  furnished,  beautified,  and 
located  in  grounds  tidy  and  shaded.  (2),  The  next  matter  deserviofi: 
the  attention  and  best  effort  cf  the  superintendent,  is  the  supply  of 
instructive  and  interesting  reading  for  the  schools.  It  is  astonishing 
to  note  what  a  dearth  of  good  reading  there  is  among  the  country 
schools.  In  my  owa  state — I  am  almost  ashamed  to  confess  it,  and 
indeed  would  not  speak  of  it,  only  that  I  am  satisfied  there  are  other 
states  no  better  off— in  the  state  of  Minnesota,  outside  of  the  cities 
and  towns  supporting  graded  schools,  the  value  of  school  libraries 
in  country  districts  is  reported  at  less  than  $5,000.  And  this  include 
the  value  of  unabridged  dictionaries,  which  doubtless  nearly  equals 
the  entire  amount. 

The  folly  of  supporting  a  school  for  disciplinary  results,  without 
the  materials  of  knowledge  in  good  literature  is  too  evident  to  require 
a  moment  of  time  in  emphasizing  it.  A  tonic  does  not  make  muscle 
and  sinew.  A  good  school  is  an  appetizer.  It  ought  also  to  pro- 
vide wholesome  intellectural  and  moral  nutrition,  for  the  increase  of 
knowledge,  for  the  culture  of  taste  in  choice  books  so  near  at  hand 
and  so  well  adapted  to  minds  of  every  age. 

We  require,  then,  in  final  summary,  a  county  superintendent  in 
full  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  able  to  communicate  to 
the  schools  under  his  supervision  the  ripest  fruits  of  the  experience 
of  the  day,  with  the  result  of  good  teachers  under  permanent  engage- 
ment in  good  school-rooms,  well  supplied  with  apparatus,  and  sur- 
rounded with  the  conveniences  and  adornments  that  will  make  school 
life  a  culture  of  intelligence,  health,  and  taste. 
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Progress  of  the  Colored  Baoe. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  not  15,000  colored  people  in  the 
South  who  could  read,  and  now  1,000,000  colored  children  are  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  South.  There  are  16,000  colored  teachers,  and 
more  than  80  newspapers  owned  and  edited  by  colored  men.  Over 
100  schools  for  higher  education  are  now  in  successful  operation. 
In  fact,  in  the  history  of  education  nothing  can  compare  with  the 
present  work  among  the  colored  people. 

In  1882,  they  owned  in  Georgia  6,800  acres  of  land.  Some  indivi- 
duals are  worth  from  ten  to  fifty  thousand  dollars.  In  1882,  the  col- 
ored people  of  the  South  owned  5,600,000  acres  of  land,  and  were 
assessed  for  $91,000,000. 

There  are  reasons  for  this.  At  the  close  of  the  war  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  Christians  who  were  desirous  of  promoting  their  reli- 
gfious  development — by  some  who  felt  that,  unless  the  colored  people 
were  elevated,  the  white  people  would  be  dragged  down;  that,  if  the 
poison  of  ignorance  and  superstition  were  permitted  to  permeate  one 
race,  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  time  before  the  entire  commu- 
nity ^ould  feel  its  destructive  effects.  The  degradation  of  one-half  of 
a  community,  they  felt,  would  be  highly  detritnental  to  the  other. 
Then  there  were  others,  pioneers,  path-makers  of  thought,  with  wide 
and  generous  sympathies,  who  took  broader  views  from  higher 
grounds,  and  who  worked  slowly  and  patiently,  meeting  at  times  with 
opposition  from  their  own  race,  and  often  from  the  race  whose  good 
they  sought — who  gave  the  influence  of  their  voice  and  pen  to  mould 
public  sentiment  in  the  right  direction.  The  result  of  these  efforts 
will  be  felt  upon  the  generations  to  come. 

Then  again  very  much  of  this  progress  is  unquestionably  due  to 
the  schook  planted  in  the  South  by  the  various  benevolent  organiza- 
tions and  missionary  societies.  It  has  been  stated  that  since  the  war 
the  North  has  contributed  fully  $20,000,000  to  the  cause  of  education 
in  the  South.  The  larger  portion  of  this  has  been  expended  upon 
the  colored  people.  The  influence  of  the  hundreds  of  Christian  men 
and  women  who  have  served  in  institutions  of  learning  or  labored  as 
missionaries,  is  seen  and  felt  on  every  hand.  The  Baptists  have  done 
some  of  this  work,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  these  results 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  This  Society  is  sustaining 
in  the  South  fifteen  schools  for  the  training  of  preachers  and  teachers, 
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and,  last  year,  had  192  missionaries  in  the  South  -rn  States.     The 
Society  has  expended  $1,250,000  among  the  colored  people. 

That  there  has  been  progress  among  the  colored  people  of  our 
own  State  is  indisputable.  Many  own  farms,  and  in  this  dty  many 
own  their  own  houses.  This  is  desirable.  In  a  community  wh^e 
the  citizens,  however  humble  they  may  be,  own  their  homes,  strikes 
and  riots  and  wanton  destruction  of  property  are  not  likely  to  occur. 
Men  who  have  the  bills  to  pay  (in  the  form  of  increased  taxation) 
resulting  from  the  wanton  destruction  of  property  are  conservative 
and  law-abiding. 

Of  the  6,416  teachers  in  this  State,  1,664 — or  about  one-fourth— 
are  colored.  In  1884,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teach- 
ers over  the  previous  year  of  63  among  the  whites  and  of  311 — or 
five  times  as  many — among  the  colored.  In  1879,  there  were  415 
colored  teachers  in  Virginia;  in  1885,  there  were  1,664  such  teadi- 
ers.  The  number  of  white  teachers  more  than  doubled  in  five  yeare ; 
the  colored  teachers  quadrupled  in  the  same  time. 

One  has  only  to  look  into  the  new  and  comfortable  churches  in  oar 
own  city,  and  also  in  the  other  cities  of  the  State,  to  be  convinced 
that  in  this  respect  there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  twenty  years. 
In  the  quiet  and  orderly  congregations  that  assemble — composed  of 
neatly  dressed  men  and  modestly  attired  women — are  found  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  progress,  not  only  in  material  prosperity,  hot 
also  in  culture  and  refinement  That  the  institutions  fostered  by  the 
Northern  societies  have  largely  contpbuted  to  these  results,  all  must 
admit.  The  two  schools  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society — /.  e.,  the  Wayland  Seminary,  at  Washington,  and  the  Rich- 
mond Institute,  of  our  own  city — have  been  of  great  service,  not 
only  to  the  colored  Baptists  of  Virginia,  but  to  the  people  generally. 
The  latter  of  these  institutions,  which  has  just  had  its  name  dianged 
to  the  Richmond  Theological  Seminary,  has  had  an  exist^ice  of 
about  twenty  years.  The  Hartshorn  Memorial  College  is  also  doing 
a  most  important  service.  Prof  Tefft  seems  well  fitted  for  the  post 
of  Principal,  and  his  teachers  are  among  the  best.  Good  Deacon 
Hartshorn  deserves  great  credit  for  the  zeal  and  generosity  with 
which  he  has  borne  the  burdens  of  this  enterprise. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Corey,  D.  D.,  the  most  popular  man  in  Richmond, 
some  say,  has  shown  great  ability  as  Principal  of  the  Richmond  Insti- 
tute. The  man  does  not  live  who  spurns  a  mean  thing  more  than 
Dr.  Corey,  or  is  more  willing  to  do  his  best  for  a  good  cause.  He 
is  going  to  have  a  good  place  in  history,  and  tfars  will  be  shed  in 
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coining  years  over  him  as  thousands  of  Baptists  will  read  of  the  con- 
summate tact  with  which,  during  all  the  exciting  times  succeeding 
the  war,  Dr.  Corey  *'  held  his  own**  with  all  parties  and  with  both 
races.  Some  day  we  expect  to  write  the  history  of  Dr.  Corey  and 
of  his  Institute  and  print  it  for  the  good  it  will  do.  There  is  no  good 
reason  for  withholding  pleasant  words  about  Dr.  Corey  until  his  death. 
He  is  not  likely  to  be  injured  by  them.  Indeed,  it  is  not  pFaise,  but 
money,  about  which  he  is  anxious  just  now.  He  wants  the  white 
Baptists  of  Virginia  to  feel  for  his  cause — to  feel  in  their  pockets. 
Dear  brethren  and  sisters  of  Virginia,  what  better  thing  can  you  do 
than  give  this  Richmond  Institute  $10,000? — Religiotts  Herald, 


Why  Should  a  Teaoher  Join  a  Beading  Girole  ? 

Thousands  of  teachers  are  saying :  *  *  Why  should  I  join  a  reading 
circle  ?  I  can  readjust  as  well  without  it — in  fact,  I  think,  a  littie  bet- 
ter, because  I  can  choose  my  course  to  meet  my  individual  wants." 
Let  us  dbcuss  the  subject  a  little. 

1.  What  have  you  done?  Take  a  pencil  and  write  the  names  of 
the  following  books  you  have  thoroughly  read — not  looked  at,  read- 
ing a  little  here  and  there,  in  a  hop-skip-and-jump  manner,  but  care- 
fully, thoroughly  read: 

Payne's  **  Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  ";  Kriisi's 
**  Life  and  Works  of  Pestalozzi ' * ;  Page's  "  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching";  Johonnot's  **  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching''; 
Parker's  **  Talks  on  Teaching";  Sully's  **  Psychology  ";  Hailman's 
* '  Kindergarten  Culture '  * ;  Tate' s  *  *  Philosophy  of  Education ' ' ; 
Quick's  "  Educational  Reformers  ";  Fitch's  "  Lectures  on  Teaching"; 
Spencer's  "  Education  ";  Porter's  "  Elements  of  Moral  Science." 

How  many  names  have  you  written?  Why  so  few?  Perhaps 
your  paper  is  a  blank.  Do  you  know  that  these  books  constitute  the 
very  cream  of  educational  literature  ?  Without  knowing  at  least  four 
of  these  books  you  can  lay  no  claim  at  all  to  being  a  scientific  teacher. 
You  have  learned  to  do  some  things,  because  you  have  seen  others 
do  them  ;  but  concerning  the  real  soul  of  teaching,  you  know  noth- 
ing. You  are  an  imitator.  Your  ideal  of  what  a  teacher  should  be, 
and  know,  is  a  low  one.  Are  these  severe  judgments  ?  Are  you  not 
conscious  they  are  true  ? 

2.  What  can  you  do  ?  Read  methodically.  Bring  yourself  to  the 
work.  You  don't  like  to  do  so  now.  The  books  named  seem  to  you 
to  be  dry  and  prosy.    You  prefer  to  read    "Mamie's  Own"  or 
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'*  Henry*  s  Last  Choice,"  perhaps.  These  novels  are  attractive,  but 
for  Sully's  "Psychology"  you  have  an  aversion.  You  wouldn't 
take  it  with  you  to  read  in  the  cars  while  on  a  journey.  Oh,  no  I 
Why  not?  It's  so  dry.  Do  you  know  what  psychology  is?  Do 
you  know  that,  of  all  subjects,  psychology  is  the  most  interesting  ? 
But  you  must  learn  to  like  it.  In  other  words,  you  must  acquire  a 
taste  for  it.  Perhaps  you  didn'  t  like  oysters  once.  Why  do  jroa 
like  them  now?  Do  you  like  olives?  If  you  do,  you  doubtless 
didn't  once.  Psychology  is  a  repulsive  word,  but  the  study  of  it  is 
most  deeply  interesting.  You  must  commence,  and  read  until  you 
are  interested,  for  the  interest  will  surely  come,  and  when  it  does  come 
it  will  remain  Here  is  a  principle :  By  persistently  doing  what  you 
do  not  now  like,  you  will  come  to  acquire  an  interest  that  will  be 
deep  and  permanent. 

What  is  true  of  psychology  is  true  also  of  all  the  other  books  named. 
Open  their  leaves,  go  at  them,  and  you  will  find  their  pages  flashing 
forth  rays  of  brightest  truth. 

3.  There  is  another  point  of  great  value  in  reading.  It  is  com- 
panionship. If  you  read  a  book  all  alone,  and  talk  with  no  one 
about  it,  you  will  take  little  interest  in  it ;  but  if  you  know  that  another 
person  is  reading  the  same  book,  and  you  will  meet  her  soon,  your 
attention  will  be  increased.  But  if  you  can  sit  down  with  a  congenial 
friend,  and  read  a  thoughtful  book  together,  stopping  once  in  a  whik 
to  talk  about  it,  your  profit  will  be  gready  increased.  Companion- 
ship is  what  you  want.     In  the  reading  circle  you  get  it. 

4.  Examination  of  what  is  read  is  a  necessity.  You  can  never 
tell  whether  you  know  a  book  until  you  have  been  examined  on  it 
Not  a  technical  examination  on  unimportant  particulars.  Not  answer- 
ing such  questions  as,  "What  did  Sully  say  in  the  IX.  chapter  about 
Generalization?"  but  questions  that  test  the  knowledge  ol your 
understanding.  It  is  only  as  you  make  a  book  your  oivn^  that  you 
get  any  good  out  of  it.  A  sensible  examination  tests  real  knowledge. 

In  the  reading  circle  course  you  get  all  the  benefits  you  can  ask 
for. 

1.  The  best  selection  of  books. 

2.  Methodical  reading. 

3.  Companionship. 

4.  Examination  and  recognition. 

You  are  depriving  yourself  of  great  pleasure,  shutting  out  great 
light  from  your  mind,  and  cheating  your  pupils  out  of  the  best  you 
are  capable  of  doing,  by  not  pursuing  the  course  marked  out  by  the 
reading  circle  of  your  state— Z^^  N.  V.  School  Journal. 
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Third  Tear  in  Arithmetic^ 

AIMS. 

I.  To  teach  all  the  fundamental  operations  of  numbers  to  one 
hundred. 

The  operations  to  this  limit  should  be  absolutely  mastered,  and  the 
pupils  should  be  able  to  prove  their  knowledge  in  written  as  well  as 
in  oral  exercises.  Certainty  of  knowledge  is  the  end  to  be  sought. 
Never  be  satisfied  until  it  is  gained. 

II.  To  teach  notation  and  numeration  through  two  periods. 
Arabic  notation  is  meant  of  course,  but  Roman  notation  should  be 

extended  to  one  hundred,  and  the  values  of  D  and  M  may  be  given. 
See  that  every  pupil  is  able  to  read  and  write  the  numbers  in  those 
two  periods  with  the  utmost  readiness. 

III.  To  teach  the  tables  of  common  '^eights  and  measures  not  yet 
learned. 

In  addition  to  the  tables  of  Avoirdupois,  iVoy  and  Apothecaries' 
Weight,  and  Long,  Square  and  Cubic  Measures,  the  denominations 
of  United  States  and  English  money,  and  the  terms  dozen,  gross, 
hand,  fathom  and  chain,  should  be  taught.  A  clear  conception  of  the 
meaning  and  use  of  the  various  units  of  magnitude  must  be  acquired 
before  the  tables  are  memorized. 

IV.  To  teach  the  reduction  of  the  simple  fraction  already  learned. 
Give  the  pupils  exercises  requiring  halves  to  be  changed  to  fourths, 

sixths,  eighths  and  tenths  ;  thirds,  to  sixths  and  ninths ;  fourths,  to 
eighths ;  fifths,  to  tenths ;  and  the  reverse.  Continue  the  use  of 
objects  until  the  fractions  are  clearly  understood. 

V.  To  tec^h  the  multiplication  table  to  one  hundred  and  forfy- four. 
In  the  beginning  require  pupils  to  make  their  own  multiplication 

tables,  and  test  their  knowledge  of  them  every  day.  Both  oral  and 
written  drills  on  these  tables  must  be  continued  until  the  pupils  can 
recite  any  table,  regularly  and  promiscuously,  and  give  the  product 
of  any  two  single  numbers  without  the  slightest  hesitation." 

VI.  To  teach  a  concise  form  of  analysis  of  the  problems  solved. 
Power  to  reason  clearly  and  logically,  as  well  as  to  calculate  accu* 

rately  and  rapidly,  must  be  developed.     Pupils  should  be  trained  to 
explain  and  illustrate  to  the  teacher,  rather  than  the  teacher  to  them. 
What  is  done  for  a  pupil  is  known  by  what  he  can  do  for  himsel£ 
2 
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STEPS. 

1.  Finding  the  product  of  any  two  single  numbers  by  addition; 
for  example,  the  product  oi  four  and  six  is,  6  +  6  +  6  +  6,  or  4 +4 
+  4+4  +  4  +  4,  or  24. 

2.  Memorizing  the  product  of  any  two  single  numbers,  so  it  can 
be  recalled  instandy. 

3.  Showing  that  division  is  the  inverse  of  multiplication  ;  for 
example,  4  X  3=12;  12-^3  =  4. 

4.  Learning  to  explain  in  a  clear  and  logical  manner  each  step 
taken  in  the  solution  of  a  problem. 

METHODS. 

1.  Have  constant  drills  in  adding  2*s,  3's,  Vs,  etc.,  and  numbers  in 
vertical  and  horizontal  columns.  Introduce  examples  in  this  order  : 
Firsty  those  consisting  of  three,  four,  five,  etc. ;  numbers  of  one  place 
each,  as  9  +  8  +  7,  8  +  3  +  6  +  9,  etc. ;  second^  one  number  of  two 
places,  and  one  by  one,  as  16  +  8;  and  third,  numbers  of  two  and 
three  places,  as  21  +  34,  312  +  243,  etc. 

2.  Teach  subtraction,  step  by  step,  by  taking  up  examples  in  the 
following  order  :  Finding  the  difference,  first,  between  single  num- 
bers, as  9  —  5  ;  second,  when  there  is  no  **  borrowing,**  as  45 — 32; 
third,  when  there  is  "borrowing,**  as  14 — 9;  and  fourth,  when 
there  are  ciphers  in  the  minuend,  as  600 — 498. 

3.  Multiplication  and  division  may  be  taught  in  the  following 
manner  : 

4  Five  4's  are  20.     Also,  four  5*s  are  20. 

4  5 

4  4X5  =  20.  5X4=20.     5 

4  5 

4  20-^4=5.  20-^-5=4.     5 

20    4)20(5.  5)20(4.        20 

4.  Limit  the  multipliers  and  divisors  to  numbers  consisting  of  one 
figure  each. 

5.  Use  addition  and  subtraction  in  the  same  examples  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  safely  done. 

6.  Devices  for  drill,  like  the  following,  can  be  used. with  profit: 

9»  4,  I,  3»  o,  6,  5,  8,  2,  7. 
Add  4  to  each  of  the  above  numbers,  add  5,  add  i  X  7»  add  21  -5-  3. 
Subtract  each  from  12,  fi-om  8X2,  from  20.    Multiply  each  by  3,  by 
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7.  by  4  +  5.  Divide  36  by  each.  Tell  what  number  must  be  added 
to  each  to  produce  a  given  number.  How  much  more  to  one  than 
to  another  ? 

DIRECTIONS. 

1.  Give  frequent  drills  in  rapid  calculations. 

2.  Demand  neatness  and  exactness  in  blackboard  work. 

3.  Give  a  large  number  of  examples  to  test  what  has  been  taught. 

4.  In  writing  numbers  require  units  to  be  separated  from  thou- 
'  sands  by  a  comma.  ^ 

5.  Arouse  every  mind  to  its  fullest  activity. 

CAUTIONS. 

1.  Don't  fail  to  give  plenty  of  slate- work. 

2.  The  analysis  of  examples  should  be  short  and  clear. 

3.  Remember  that  unnecessary  help  always  weakens. 

4.  See  that  all  perceptions  are  clear  and  accurate. 

5.  Frequent  reviews  of  previous  work  must  be  given. 

SuPT.  T.  J.  Mitchell. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Gnltivating  the  Power  to  Think. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  training  of  pupils  to  the 
habit  of  close  and  continued  application.  In  those  schobls  in  which 
there  are  two  or  more  grades  each  grade  recites  by  itself.  If  a 
school  has  only  one  grade  it  is  divided  into  sections,  and  each  sec- 
tion recites  separately.  If  it  be  a  grammar  grade,  it  is  divided  into 
two  sections;  if  a  primary  grade,  it'is  divided  into  two  or  more  sec- 
tions. Thus  the  pupil  is  given  more  time  for  study,  for  patient 
personal  endeavor,  for  wrestling  with  difficulties  single-handed,  for 
overcoming  obstacles  alone  and  unassisted  ;  in  short,  for  learning  to 
think,  and,  above  all,  for  feeling  the  intense  satisfaction  and  exquisite 
delight  that  come  from  the  consciousness  of  personal  effort  persist- 
ently put  forth  and  successfully  directed.  We  learn  to  think  by 
thinking,  and  to  the  attainment  of  this  object  no  royal  road  has  yet 
been  discovered.  The  old-time  ungraded  district  school  had  one 
advantage  that  did  much  to  compensate  for  the  disadvantages  of 
such  an  organization.  It  compelled  the  pupil  to  do  his  own  thinking. 
The  teacher  had  not  time  to  do  it  for  him.  To  teach  a  child  to  think 
is  no  easy  task.  It  is  much  easier  to  do  the  thinking  for  him.  And 
just  here,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  danger  to  our  modern  system  of 
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graded  schools.  And  the  more  complete  the  grading  the  greater  is 
the  danger.  There  is  a  constant  temptation  to  the  teacher  to  substi- 
tute the  pouring-in  process,  with  its  shallow  and  ephemeral  results 
for  the  substantial  and  enduring  work  of  mind-training.  No  teacher 
of  a  single  grade  is  ever  free  from  this  temptation.  It  is  a  constant 
obstacle  to  the  achievement  of  the  highest  success.  Years  of  careful 
observation  have  confirmed  me  in  this  judgment.  The  difficulty 
may  be  remedied  in  two  ways.  Two  grades,  or  two  divisions  of 
different  grades  may  be  assigned  to  each  teacher,  or  schools  of  a 
single  grade  may  be  divided  into  two  sections.  Both  of  these  plans 
of  organization  are  now  in  operation  in  our  schools,  and  we  shall 
have  abundant  opportunity  to  observe  them  and  make  choice  between 
them. — SupL  Thomas  Emerson,  Newion,  Mass, 


A  boy  cannot  be  noisy,  and  ill-bred,  and  careless  in  his  manners 
all  through  his  youth  and  then  suddenly  blossom  out  into  a  proper 
gentleman  as  he  becomes  a  man.  Good  manners  come  to  no  one  in 
a  day.  They  are  the  result  of  long  cultivation  and  much  pains- 
taking.   

The  Study  of  the  Classics. — A  well-known  educator,  in  a 
recent  paper  before  the  Teachers'  Association  of  this  State,  on  the 
**  Use  of  Studying  the  Ancient  Classics,*'  maintains,  and  truly,  that 
in  studying  Latin  and  Greek  the  student  is  learning  to  express  his 
thought  clearly,  exactly,  and  forcibly.  He  says:  **The  very  element  he 
works  in  is  thought;  his  daily  tasks  are  a  constant  familiarizing  of  his 
mind  with  the  instruments  which  thought  must  use,  the  laws  which 
thought  must  obey  in  all  its  operations  in  every  conceivable  sphere. 
He  is  learning  not  merely  the  language  which  is  before  him  and  its 
several  parts ;  in  a  most  important  sense  he  is  also  learning  to  think." 
He  further  holds :  **  It  were  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  chief  object  of  education  is  to  enable  a  man  to  think  clearly 
and  to  express  his  thought  forcibly.  The  educated  man  is  largely 
distinguished  from  the  uneducated  by  correct  thought,  and  dear, 
forcible  speech.  *  *  *  Such  training,"  he  concludes,  **  is,  there- 
fore, elementary  and  practical  in  the  highest  degree.  It  subserves  the 
purposes  of  human  life  always  and  everywhere.  The  scientist  needs, 
above  all  things,  this  very  precision  of  thought  and  expression,  both 
to  guide  him  in  his  researches  and  to  aid  him  in  conveying  to  others 
the  results  of  his  researches.    The  business  man  needs  this  facility 
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rightly  to  lay  and  adjust  his  plans,  and  successfully  to  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  others  to  secure  his  end.  And  he  who  has  the  most  of 
this  acquired  power  will  succeed  the  best. — Educational  Notes. 


A  Mighty  Sentence. — The  opening  sentence  of  the  Bible,  "  In 
the  beginning  God  created  the  Heaven  and  the  earth,"  contains  five 
g^eat  universal  terms,  and  speaks  of  as  many  boundless  totalities — 
God,  Heaven,  earth,  creation  and  the  beginning.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  weighty  sentence  ever  uttered,  having  the  most  gigantic  mem- 
bers. In  its  comprehensive  sweep  it  takes  in  all  past  time,  all  con- 
ceivable space,  all  known  things,  all  power  and  intelligence,  and  the 
most  comprehensive  act  of  that  intelligence  and  power.  This  sen- 
tence is  a  declaration  on  nearly  all  the  great  problems  now  exer- 
cising scientists  and  philosophers. —  The  Independent. 


The  Back  Seat. — In  a  back  seat  sits  a  young  miss  whose  poor 
scholarship  has  won  her  that  position ;  a  position  where  such  an  un- 
enviable standing  is  best  preserved ;  a  position  full  of  temptations, 
and  quite  removed  from  that  magnetic  circle  which  surrounds  the 
teacher's  desk,  and  throws  a  strong  protective  influence  about  the 
elect. — E.  E.  Kenyan. 


It  is  comparatively  easy  to  control  the  outward  behavior  of  chil- 
dren and  compel  them  to  seem  intent  upon  their  work;  but  subtle 
indeed  is  the  power  that  will  chain  their  thoughts  to  labor. 


The  greatest  man  is  he  who  chooses  the  right  with  invincible  reso- 
lution ;  who  resists  the  sorest  temptations  from  within  and  without; 
who  bears  the  heaviest  burdens  cheerfully;  who  is  the  calmest  in 
storms,  and  whose  reliance  on  truth,  on  virtue,  on  God,  is  most  un- 
faltering.— Channinf[. 


£DITOBIAL  FABAOBAFHS. 


The  State  Normal  School  at  Farmville. — We  have  received  the  catalogue  of 
this  institution  for  the  session  1885-6.  It  shows  the  school  under  the  control  of 
Hon.  W.  H.  Rufiher,  Principal,  and  a  corps  of  nine  teachers.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  foots  up  172 — 97  in  the  normal  school  proper,  36  in  the  preparatory 
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department  and  39  in  thte  model  school.  Of  the  97  pupils  in  the  normal  depaztmcDt 
II  are  in  the  highest  or  A  class,  17  in  the  B  class,  38  in  the  C  dass,  36  in  the  D 
class,  and  5  taking  special  studies.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  success  of  this  insdtn- 
tion  and  the  hold  it  is  taking  upon  our  people.  Many  who  in  the  beginning  were  its 
enemies,  or  at  most  its  lukewarm  friends,  have  come  to  be  its  hearty  supporters.  The 
principal  and  teachers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  they  have  attained  ;  and 
the  State,  on  the  possession  of  a  school  that  is  doing,  and  doing  well,  a  much  needed 
work.  The  last  L^islature  appropri^ited  j^  15,000  for  the  enlargement  and  proper 
equipment  of  the  building.  It  is  hoped  that  the  improvements  will  be  completed  by 
the  beginning  of  the  fall  term. 

Thb  National  Educational  Association.— The  President,  Superintendent 
N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York,  has  been  diligently  perfecting  the  arrangements  for  the 
meeting  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  July  13-16.  We  are  enabled  to  give  rates  from  a  nnm- 
ber  of  points  in  Virginia.    Round  trip  tidcets  will  be  sold  at  the  following  rates  : 

From  Newport  News,  Norfolk  or  Richmond,          •         -  fes  45 

"     Charlottesville,  Waynesboro'  or  Staunton,          -         -  33  45 

"     Charleston,  West  Virginia, 25  80 

**    Ashland,  Kentucky, 22  90 

"     Wiii^hester,  Kentucky, 22  25 

•'     Washington,  D.  C, 33  45 

It  is  rarely  the  case  that  so  fine  a  trip  can  be  secured  at  such  reasonable  rates. 
Virginia  ought  to  be  well  represented  at  the  meeting.  Besides  the  fine  programme 
provided,  a  number  of  excursions  have  been  arranged  which  afford  the  members  of 
the  Association  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  the  great  West, 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  at  a  low  rate.  A  General  Itinerary 
has  been  prepared,  and  can  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  General  Manager, 
Leverett  W.  Chase,  Boston  Highlands,  Massachusetts. 

Teachers'  Exchange. — We  present  in  our  advertising  columns  the  claims  of  a 
new  candidate  for  the  favor  and  patronage  of  the  school  public.  This  is  the  Teach- 
ers' Exchange — an  institution  designed  to  facilitate  intercourse  between  teachers 
desiring  situations  and  persons  wanting  teachers.  The  Exchange  has  been  established 
to  furnish  a  convenient  means  of  communication  between  these  two  classes.  Its 
patrons  may  expect  fair  and  honorable  dealing  and  moderate  charges.  Send  for  cir- 
culars giving  full  particulars. 

The  Report  of  the  Qeveland  (Ohio)  Schools,  just  received,  is  full  as  usual  of 
temperate  and  thorough  discussions  of  the  Educational  problems  of  the  day.  The 
Superintendent,  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Esq.,  seems  entirely  disposed  to  look  difficulties 
squarely  in  the  face  and  contribute  his  most  careful  thought  to  the  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  them. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  just  begun  the  publication  of  the  PoHiuai 
Science  Quarterly ^  edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  of  Columbia  College. 
Professor  Monroe  Smith,  who  writes  the  Introduction  to  the  first  number,  gives  the 
key  to  the  character  of  the  Quarterly  when  he  says  «*  that  political,  economic  and 
legal  science  are  so  interdependent  that  the  investigation  of  any  one  of  the  three 
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implies  the  investigation  of  both  of  the  others.  Choose  which  you  will,  the  others 
are  necessary  auxiliaries.  Bat  of  the  three,  the  Science  of  the  State  is  assuming 
more  and  more  the  dominant  position."  The  following  articles  make  up  the  body 
of  the  number.  Introduction,  Professor  Monroe  Smith ;  The  American  Common- 
wealth, Professor  John  W.  Burgess;  Collection  of  Duties,  Frank  J.  Goodnow ; 
American  Labor  Statistics,  Professor  Richmond  W.  Smith;  Legislative  Inquests, 
Frederick  W.  Whitridge;  The  Berlin  Conference,  Daniel  De  Leon,  M.  D. ;  Re- 
views.   Yearly  subscription,  I3 ;  single  numbers,  75  cents. 

Thx  Academy  :  A  yournal  of  Secondary  Education^  is  the  title  of  a  monthly 
periodical  published  by  the  Associated  Academic  Principals  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  discusses  as  its  specialty  Secondary  Education.  The  number  before  us 
(April)  is  filled  with  valuable  and  interesting  papers.  We  notice  especially  A  High 
School  Cabinet  and  How  to  Use  it.  The  Royal  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  How 
far  can  Literary  and  Rhetorical  Work  be  carried  in  the  High  School.  The  {>rice 
is  one  dollar  a  year.    Address,  The  Academy,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Our  thanks  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  Superintendent  T.  J.  Mitchell, 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  for  a  very  handsome  engraving  of  the  graded  schools  of  ihat  city. 


Selected  ItemSt 

Germany  has  no  college  papers. 

Sixteen  colleges  are  said  to  be  looking  for  presidents. 

Of  365  colleges  in  the  United  States,  150  publish  papers. 

There  are  thirty  colored  students  in  the  Freshman  class  at  Yale. 

If  poetry  has  feet,  it  is  a  wonder  that  it  doesn't  oftener  kick  its  writer. 

Ten  of  the  most  advanced  courses  at  Harvard  have  but  one  man  in  each. 

As  an  experiment  at  Columbia,  the  Seniors  are  to  receive  no  marks  this  year. 

Vassar  girls  are  said  to  be  so  modest  that  they  will  not  work  on  improper  fractions. 

Daring  the  past  year  five  universities  have  been  founded  in  Dakotah,  and  several 
more  are  projected. 

Semi-military  discipline  is  to  be  introduced  at  Vassar  College.  Engagements  will 
probably  follow. — Ex, 

The  technical  schools  of  the  University  of  California  are  claimed  to  be  the  best  of 
their  kind  in  America. 

Cornell,  Michigan,  and  Virginia  Universities  have  adopted  the  principle  of  volun« 
tary  chapel  attendance. 

Gas  corrodes  brass.  Strange  that  commercial  travelers  don't  resemble  old  boiler 
iron  more  than  they  do. 

At  the  Morocco  schools  teachers  are  paid  fifteen  cents  per  month  for  imparting  the 
doctrines  of  the  Koran. 

James  Russell  Lowell  has  resumed  his  position  as  Professor  of  Modem  Languages 
and  BilUi  Lettres  at  Harvard. 

It  is  reported  that  Brown  College  will  soon  establish  a  department  for  ladies,  on 
the  plan  of  the  Harvard  Annex. 
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Book  Notioes. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  the  Solntion  of  Social  and  Industrial  Probleais.  By 
Charles  H.  Ham.  niostrated.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  FrankUn 
Square.     1886.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  attention  which  industrial  education,  or  manual  training,  is  now  receiving,  giv« 
importance  to  any  thoughtful  book  on  the  subject.  The  author  of  the  present  Tolmne 
has  devoted  much  observation  and  study  to  the  solution  of  this  problem.  "Ia 
tracing  the  course  of  invention  and  discovery/'  he  says,  *'  I  found  that  I  was  moving 
in  the  line  of  the  progress  of  civilization.  I  found  that  the  great  gulf  bd^een  the 
savage  and  the  civilized  man  is  spanned  by  the  seven  hand-tools — the  axe,  the  saw, 
the  plane,  the  hammer,  the  square,  the  chisel  and  the  file — and  that  the  modem  ma- 
chine shop  is  an  aggregation  of  these  tools  driven  by  steam.  I  have  come  to  re;gard 
tools  as  the  great  civilizing  agency  of  the  world.*'  Of  his  book  he  says :  "  It  maj  be 
summarized  briefly  as  consisting  of  four  divisions: — i.  A  detailed  description  of  the 
various  laboratory  class  processes,  from  the  first  lesson  to  the  last,  in  the  course  of 
three  year$.  2.  An  exhaustive  argument,  a  posteriori  and  a  forHori^  in  support  of 
the  proposition  that  tool-practice  is  highly  promotive  of  intellectual  growth,  and  in  a 
still  greater  degree  of  the  upbuilding  of  character.  3.  A  sketch  of  the  historical 
period,  showing  that  the  decay  of  civilization  and  the  destruction  of  social  organ- 
isms have  resulted  directly  from  defects  in  methods  of  education.  4.  A  brief  sketch 
of  the  history  of  manual  training  as  an  educational  force." 

For  sale  by  Randolph  &  English,  1302  Main  Street. 

TEACHERS'  HAND-BOOK  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  on  the  basis  of  the  «*  Outlines 
of  Psychology."  By  James  Sully,  M.  A.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1886.     Price,  jji.50. 

It  was  a  special  commendation  of  the  "  Outlines  of  Psychology,"  published  by 
this  author  a  year  or  two  ago,  that  in  addition  to  the  general  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject special  attention  was  given  to  the  means  of  training  the  intellectual  faculties. 
At  the  suggestion  of  many  teachers  the  author  agreed  to  embody  in  a  smaller  work, 
with  such  modifications  as  might  be  necessary,  such  parts  as  were  specially  adapted 
to  the  use  of  teachers.  After  some  delay  the  promise  meets  its  fulfillment  in  the 
present  volume.  Perhaps  no  'book  of  recent  times,  or  it  may  be  of  any  times,  is  so 
valuable  in  giving  teachers  a  needed  equipment  for  their  work.  It  has  received  the 
endorsement  of  our  best  educators,  and  has  been  quite  largely  adopted  by  the  Read- 
ing Circles  as  the  standard  work  on  this  subject.  We  commend  it  most  heartily  to 
our  readers,  in  the  full  confidence  that  a  careful  study  of  it  will  enrich  their  own 
knowledge,  and  greatly  increase  their  appreciation  of  their  work  and  their  power  in 
developing  and  training  those  committed  to  their  care. 

CLASSICS  FOR  CHILDREN— Guy  Mannering.  Byr Walter  Scott.  Edited, 
with  Notes  for  Schools.  With  a  Historical  Introduction  by  CHARLOTTE  M.  YoNGE. 
Boston!  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.     1886.     Mailing  price,  70  cents. 

The  publishers  have  done  well  in  giving  in  this  cheap  and  desirable  form  a  Novel 
that  ranks  high  anong  the  Waverly  Novtls — a  series  that  created  in  its  first  publicatioa 
greater  interest  perhaps  than  any  in  the  English  language.    The  editor  has  added  a 
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glossary  and  many  notes  and  explanations  that  will  be  very  helpful  to  the  young 
reader. 

MYRTILLA  MINER.     A  Memoir.    Boston  and  New  York :  Honghton,  Mifflin 
&Co.     1885.    Price,  |i. 

This  is  a  memoir  of  a  woman,  most  of  whose  life  was  spent  in  labors  for  the  ele- 
vation of  the  colored  race.  Bom  in  New  York,  she  first  came  into  actual  contact 
with  slavery  while  teaching  school  in  Mississippi.  She  determined  to  devote  herself 
to  advancing  the  interests  of  the  negroes.  As  the  best  means  in  her  power  to  accom* 
plish  this  she  established  in  Washington  city  a  school  for  colored  girls.  This  was 
done  only  by  degrees,  amid  many  difficulties  and  in  spite  of  much  opposition.  Yet 
with  a  brave,  but  quiet  and  patient  spirit,  she  pursued  her  chosen  task,  laboring  in  the 
school  during  school-time,  and  travelling  over  the  northern  section  of  our  country 
during  vacation  to  arouse  interest  in  her  work  and  secure  the  means  for  its  accom- 
plishment. She  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  success  of  her  school  assured.  Her 
memory  is  honored  by  having  her  name  connected  with  one  of  the  school  buildings 
of  Washington  city — the  Miner  School  Building. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  G).,  91 1  Main  Street. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  Gboroe  MAKEPEACit  Towle. 
Author  of  "  History  of  Henry  V,"  &c.  Boston :  Lee  8c  Shepherd,  Publishers. 
1886.     Price,  I1.50. 

The  author  has  succeeded  in  catching  the  main  facts  of  English  History  and  in 
presenting  them  in  an  interesting  manner.  The  dryness  of  detail,  almost  inseparable 
from  a  brief  history,  has  been  largely  avoided.  The  story  has  been  so  told  as  to 
maintain  a  constant  interest.  The  author  shows  the  growth  of  the  political  liberties 
and  institutions  of  the  English  people,  the  changes  in  their  social  condition,  and  the 
advance  in  literature  and  arts  from  period  to  period.  He  has  related  events  and 
described  persons  as  impartially  as  he  could,  and  has  left  it  to  the  reader  to  form  his 
own  judgment  from  them.  The  book  is  somewhat  marred  by  a  few  faulty  statements 
which  will  no  doubt  be  corrected  in  a  second  edition. 

For  sale  by  Randolph  &  English,  130a  Main  Street. 


Our  country,  of  nearly  sixty  million  people,  has  been  compelled  to  depend  on  Eng- 
land for  the  supply  of  school  maps,  until  the  enterprising  publishing  house,  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  issued  their  new  series  of  educational  maps,  which  are  so 
far  superior  to  any  heretofore  introduced,  that  they  are  meeting  with  hearty  endorse- 
ments from  all  our  leading  educators  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review  them ; 
the  following  are  a  few  of  the  large  number  of  letters  they  have  occasioned : 

On  examination  of  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  New  Series  of  Educational  Maps,  I 
find  them  clear  and  definite  in  their  representations,  not  overcrowded  with  matter, 
and  the  political  divisions  of  countries  brought  down  to  the  date  at  which  the  maps 
were  published.  They  seem  to  me  admirably  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  instruc- 
tion in  schools. 

M.  B.  Anderson,  LL.D., 
President  of  University  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I  consider  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Educational  Maps  superior  to  any  maps  now  in 
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oar  schools.    Being  authentic  and  correct  to  date,  they  possess  all  the  reqnisxtes  (tf 
complete  maps. 

N.  J.  Morrison,  D.  D., 
President  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo. 

I  have  examined  the  Series  of  Educational  Maps  published  by  Messrs.  Raad, 
McNally  &  Co.,  and  am  very  much  pleased  with  their  general  character  and  wkk 
several  new  features  which  appear  thereon.  The  arrangement  of  colofs  accns 
admirably  designed  to  impress  form,  siu,  and  positum;  and  the  colors,  by  their  farigfat- 
ness  and  contrasts,  are  well  chosen. 

Jambs  B.  Angell,  LL.D., 
President  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  KOch. 

We  have  examined  the  New  Series  of  Educational  Maps  issued  by  Rand,  McNa^ 
&  Co.,  and  find  them  remarkably  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  vihich  tfaey  ace 
intended.  The  fact  that  these  maps  are  printed  in  clear,  bold  type,  and  tliat  they  are 
corrected  to  date  is  greatly  in  their  favor. 

David  S.  Jori>ah, 
President  Indiana  University. 
John  C.  Brannek, 
Professor  of  Geology  in  Indiana  University. 


WANTED  in  every  town,  an  intelligent  lady  of  business  experience,  to  iAtit>dacc 
a  work  of  necessity.  Good  pay  to  the  right  party.  Profitable  vacation  work  for 
teachers.    Sanitary  Pub.  Co.,  161  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Notes. 

Educators  will  be  interested  in  the  announcement  that  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  ia 
preparation  a  series  of  monographs  on  education.  Number  one  of  this  series  will  be 
a  **  Bibliography  of  Pedagogical  Literature,"  carefully  selected  and  annotated  by  Dr. 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogics,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

Hon.  David  A.  Wells's  third  paper  of  the  series,  entitled  *'An  Economic  Stady  of 
Mexico,"  now  running  through  The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  will  appear  in  the 
forthcoming  June  number.  The  series  will  close  with  the  fourth  paper,  and  it  prom- 
ises, when  completed,  to  be  the  fullest,  as  it  will  unquestionably  be  the  most  accimte 
summary  of  the  real  condition  of  afiairs,  industrial,  commercial,  and  political,  ia 
Mexico,  that  has  appeared  since  the  Mexican  War. 


Mnsio  Notes. 


Lovers  of  good  music  will  be  interested  in  the  late  announcements  of  Oliver  Dit- 
son  &  Co.,  which  include  the  following  attractive  publications:  for  the  piano-foite, 
two  spirited  compositions,  **  Cyrene  Commandery  March,"  and  **  Amaranth  Quick* 
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Step,"  arranged,  respectively^  from  the  band  scores  of  Coggswell  and  Witzemann, 
each,  30  cts.  "  The  Turkish  March/'  a  pretty  composition  for  young  players,  25  cts. 
Tomer's  sparkling  "  Rio  Del  Norte  Waltz/*  30  cts.  In  Songs  and  Choruses,  "Angel 
Violet,"  words  by  T.  D.  C.  Miller  and  music  by  J.  W.  Turner,  a  very  pleasing  love 
songr,  30  cts.  "  Saved  from  the  Deep,"  a  thrilling  song  of  the  sea,  words  by  Arthur 
Chapman,  music  by  A.  W.  Marchant,  40  cts.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  realistic 
••Song  of  the  Blacksmith,''  one  of  John  J.  Raffael's  favorites,  40  cts.,  and  Macken- 
zie's **  I  Saw  Thee  Weep,"  one  of  a  series  of  charming  songs  by  favorite  authors,  30 
cents. 

**  Songs  of  Promise  for  Sunday  Schools,  Prayer,  Praise,  and  Conference  Meetings," 
is  the  suggestive  title  of  one  of  the  most  attractive  books  of  its  kind  which  has 
appeared  in  a  long  time.  The  home  player  and  the  church  organist  will  be  alike 
interested  in  Mr.  James  C.  Macy's  latest  compilation,  "  Selected  Gems  and  Modem 
Themes  for  Pipe  and  Reed  Organ,"  published  at  1 1 .50  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 
The  book  is  made  up  of  preludes,  postludes,  festival  and  wedding  music,  marches,  and 
a  most  pleasing  variety  of  choice  selections  for  special  occasions,  many  of  which  are 
here  introduced  as  organ  pieces  for  the  first  time.  '*  Miniatures  "  is  the  title  of  a  set 
of  nine  choice  easy  piano  pieces  from  25  to  50  cents  each,  elegant  in  style  and  well 
adapted  to  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupils.  Published  by  Ditson  &  Co.  A.  C. 
Mackenzie's  latest  composition,  an  unusually  pretty  song,  *'  If  Love  Were  What  the 
Rose  is,"  is  published  at  35  cents  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston.  The  same  publish- 
ers announce  <*  Entreaty,"  a  song  in  the  endearing  Suabian  dialect,  by  Hans  Schmidt, 
having  also  English  words  and  the  best  of  music  by  Carl  Bohm,  thirty-five  cents ; 
also  *«  Spanish  March  Characteristic,"  by  Robert  Coverly,  40  cents,  a  bright  march 
in  a  minor  key,  full  of  snap. 


Fablishers'  Notes. 

Teachers  of  history,  and  especially  those  using  or  having  Sheldon's  Studies  in 
General  History,  will  be  interested  in  learning  that  the  Teacher's  Manual,  originally 
intended  to  accompany  the  book,  will  be  ready  in  about  a  month. 

It  will  contain  summaries  of  all  the  results  expected  to  be  attained  by  the  student't 
work,  together  with  suggestions  as  to  class-room  method,  topics  for  examination,  and 
essay  work,  and  more  general  views  of  the  subject  than  can  be  given  in  the  Student's 
Edition. 

It  is  to  be  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

MessT'.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  announce  for  early  publication  in  their  series  of 
Classics  for  Children,  Johnson's  Rasselas  and  Lamb's  Adventures  of  Ulysses  with 
notes  for  schools;  also  the  second  series  o(  Hans  Andersen's /^atr^  Tales;  PltUarclCs 
Lives,  edited  by  Ed.  Ginn ;  Gulliver's  Travels,  with  notes ;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and 
Guy  Marmering :  \rnTi^%  Alhambra ;  The  Arabian  Nights,  kel^  Irving's  Life  of 
Washington  ;  Miss  Martineau's  7%e  Peasant  and  the  Prince.  They  also  announce 
Six  fVeehs*  Preparation  for  Peading  Casar,  by  J.  M.  Whiton ;  751^  Beginner's 
Latin  Book,  by  W.  C.  Collar  and  M.  G.  Daniell ;  The  Practical  Elements  of  Rhet- 
oric, by  John  F.  Gemtng^  Ph.  D.,  Professor  in  Amherst  College. 
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The  Macazines. 

The  Mftj  namber  of  EDUCATION  li  the  moet  Tuied  and  moat  Intereettng  jet  iaeoed  bj  tbe  mv 
nuuuurement.  Its  leading  article  !•  the  Artt  of  a  eeries  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Adams,  Ph.  D.,  of  Jobmm  Ba^ 
kills  UniTeraity,  on  History  in  American  Oollegcs.  It  traata  of  the  early  ooorae  of  atodj,  ami  tkt 
place  of  History  io  that  course  in  Harvard  Univerainr.  Principal  B.  G.  Hallmc  oontribtttea  a  dbah. 
article  on  The  High  School  and  Preparation  (br  Business.  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Cumings  ham  a  TataaUt 
article  on  The  Pnblic  Schools  and  Nerroos  Children.  A.  Tolman  Smith  diecosaea  aome  BToiAble  Wmt- 
urea  of  the  English  System  of  Elementary  Edooation.  Prot  W.  E.  Jillson,  A  M .,  ooaaidan  tbt 
ImproTed  Methoda  of  Claaslcal  Inatmction.  M.  0.  Smith  haa  a  aprlghtly  article  of  great  fntereaC  oa 
the  Harvard  Annex,  and  Prof  I.  0.  Dennett,  A-  M.  treats  of  Elective  Stodiea  in  OoUega.  Fraaosa  C 
Sparhawk  ftimiahea  the  second  article  in  The  Query  Olnb,  entitled  The  Practical  in  LUol  Thm  taa:^ 
ers  of  the  country  are  to  be  congriktolated  on  so  brilliant  and  valoable  a  repreeentatiTe  of  r' 


fession.  The  paper,  type,  and  general  appearance  of  the  magadne  are  eqaally  eatJafcrtory  asd 
creditable.    Pablished  by  William  A.  Mowry,  8  Somenet  Street,  Boetou.    $8.00  a  year. 

.  THE  SOUTHERN  BITOUAO  for  May  closes  the  first  Tolnme  of  the  new  series  moat  creditably. 
The  first  article  is  an  illustrated  story  by  Dan.  B.  O'SnlliTan,  well  told  and  dramatic  in  mn-wrngmmt  aed 
incident.  A  paper  o'  anoanal  intereat  ia  oootribnted  by  Jamea  W.  A.  Wright,  on  P«laoo  Iffls  at  tfaa 
North,  entitled  War  Prisons  and  War  Poetrr.  Miss  Rowland's  second  paper  on  the  vinriaiA  OmwmJbn 
is  even  more  Interesting  than  the  first  Will  W.  Harney  oonclndes  his  story  of  Life  is  Florida  Dviag 
the  Eeign  of  the  Carpet- Baggers.  R.  H.  Mnsser  continnes  his  acconnt  of  the  War  in  Miaaoari,  mad  tUf 
inatalment  la  accompanied  by  an  excellent  map.  Judge  A.  E.  Rtcharda  has  the  first  of  two  pApcn  oa 
that  admirable  Confederate  leader,  General  Turner  Ashby .  The  portrait  of  General  Aahby  ia  excoBat, 
Col.  R  T.  Durrett  concludea  hia  papera  on  the  Beaolutiona  of  1798-1700.  Two  poems  will  be  wUafy 
read.  One  ia  an  Illuatrated  poem  by  H.  0.  Wright— the  other,  a  memorial  poem  by  Manrtee  TliuMpaaa 
for  Decoration  Day,  aimple,  but  atrlking.  The  first  year'a  record  of  the  Soutbbui  Bttouao  ahoaa 
clearly  that  the  South  ia  able  to  produce  and  ia  willing  liberaUgr  to  aupport  a  repreaentatiTa  Btarvy 
magaslne.  , 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.  Contenta  for  May— The  difllcultlea  of  Railroad  SegufaUioB,  Bj 
Arthur  T.  Hadley.  An  Economic  Study  of  Mexico,  II,  By  Hon.  David  A.  Wells  -DevelopmeBt  oT  Ihs 
Moral  Faculty,  By  James  Sully,  M.  A.  De  Candolle  on  the  Production  of  Men  of  Scienoe.  TW 
Problem  of  (ATStalliEatlon,  illustrated.  The  Factors  of  Organic  Evolution,  II,  By  Herbert  Bpencar. 
Food  Acoeasorlea  and  Dlgf«tion.    Photographing  the  Heavena,  illuatrated.    How  Alcoholic  Llq«an  ar» 


Made.  The  Care  of  Plctureaand  Prints,  By  PhiUp  Gilbert  Hamerton.  The  Evolution  of  ] 
Bv  M.  A.  Hovelaoque  The  Scienoe  of  Fiat-Fish,  or  Soles  and  Turbot.  Sketch  of  Francia  Gattna, 
with  portrait.  Correspondence  :  Does  the  Flying-Fish  Fly  f— The  Interpretation  of  Goneaia— AbiI- 
dotesfor  Snake-Pois:>n.  Editor's  Table:  Chari^  and  Sentimentality  Literary  Notioes.  Popalar 
Miaoellanr.    Notes. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  Ibr  M»y,  188<k  Contents— Weakness  of  the  United  Statea  Qortn- 
ment  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation«  John  FIske.  The  Thrush.  Bfarsh  Rosemary,  Sarah  One 
Jewett.  Memories  of  London,  W.  J.  Stillman.  The  Heart's  Call,  Edith  M.  Thomas,  lite  OeoaalBor 
Bird-Song,  BfMirlce  Thompson.  The  Secret  Out,  Paul  Hermea.  The  Golden  Juatlce,  I.  11,  WUUbb 
Henry  Biahop.  The  Aryan  Homeatead,  E.  P.  Evana.  Life  Beyond,  Ghrlatopher  Pearae  Oranch.  The 
Prinoeas  Casamasslma,  book  third.  XXIX-XXXII,  Henry  James.  To  Zeuxis,  W.  W.  Story.  In  th« 
Clouds,  XI-XIII,  Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  About  the  Pacific  Waldstein's  Art  of  PhetdiAS.  Lo^- 
fellow.    The  Contributors'  Club.    Books  of  the  Month. 

The  June  issue  of  the  SOUTHERN  BIVOUAC  contains  an  article  on  the  Sugar  Fields  of  Laviii- 
ana,  bv  R.  A.  Wilkinaun,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  illustrations.  Mr.  Wilkinson  ciTos  a  rtkort 
historical  sketch  of  the  sugar  interest,  and  a  pleasing  picture  of  life  on  a  sucar  plantanoo.  PaaI  H. 
Hayne  haa  prepared  for  the  June  number  of  the  Souuiem  Bivouac  a  Aetoh  of  the  public  aenrfcea  oC 
Charles  Gayarrd,  of  New  Orleana.  Thia  article  will  be  foUewed  by  a  review  of  Judge  Gayarr^'a  litar^ 
ary  labora.  In  the  June  Issue  of  the  Southern  Bivouac,  Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald  will  conclude  the 
Interesting  Mries  of  articles  on  Our  Last  Hunting  Grounds,  with  a  paper  on  Uie  Rocky  MoamtaSa 
Region.  Dr.  Oawald  ia  preparing  a  aeriea  of  artlclea  on  Southern  Summer  Reaorta  to  appear  In  the 
Southern  Bivouac 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  for  May,  Contenta— Taken  by  Siece,  YIII-X.  The  OdaUk, 
Jamea  B.  Kenyon.  Prof.  Weiahelt's  Ei^periment,  Julian  Hawthorne.  A  Woman's  KBOwladee, 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton.  The  Poetry  of  Thoreau,  Joel  Benton.  A  Bachelor's  Blunder,  XTII-u, 
W.  E.  Norrls.  To  his  Book,  Austin  Dobson.  Our  Experience  Meetings.  II— My  Bxperieooae  aa  an 
Amateur  Blocotloniat,  Cora  Urquhart  Potter.  Literary  Confeaaiona  of  a  Weatem  Poeteaa.  EUm  Wbeelrr 
Wilcox.— In  Caatle  Dangerous,  Andrew  Lang.  Our  Monthly  Goe8ip-^'*The  Bostonlana  **— A  Nuiaay 
Reminiscence— The  Story  of  the  Old  Man  and  hia  Pipe— Co-operation  in  Little  Thinga. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

/.  L.   BUCHANAN,    Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Editor. 

[rA«  Jottmal  i*  mhI  to  eoenf  Oom^  BiipmrinlmdeiU  and  JHttrM  OUrk,  and  mutt  6«  car^fmOy 
prttnMd  5y  <A«iii  at  jmbUa  properiff  and  trantmitUd  to  tkHr  tmceettort  in  qglee.  | 

Text-Books. 

We  print  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  the  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions recently  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  in  regard  to  the 
text-books  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  for  the  ensu- 
ing four  years  beginning  August  ist,  1886. 

A  one-book  list  has  been  adopted.  That  this  action  is  in  con- 
formity Jto  the  sections  of  the  constitution  and  school  laws  quoted 
below  cannot  be  doubted.  Heretofore  a  different  policy,  following 
a  different  construction  of  the  law,  has  been  adopted.  Upon  this 
action  no  criticism  whatever  is  intended,  but  the  enforcement  of  abso- 
lute imiformity  of  text-books  throughout  the  entire  State,  .whatever 
might  be  said  for  or  against  its  expediency,  would  surely  accomplish 
two  desirable  results.  First,  it  would  put  an  end  to  book-wars  in 
the  counties,  and,  secondly,  it  would  prevent  unnecessarily  frequent 
changes  of  text-books.  And,  again,  publishing  houses  represented 
on  the  prescribed  list,  securing  thereby  a  sure  market  and  larger  sale 
for  their  books,  and  thus  relieved  of  the  heavy  expense  incident  to  a 
book  campaign,  could,  without  diminishing  their  own  profits,  materi- 
ally reduce  prices,  and  thus  the  patrons  of  the  schools  would  be  saved 
an  outlay  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  no  inconsiderable  sum. 
Again,  where  money  is  plentiful  and  bookstores  near  at  hand,  a 
change  of  text- books  may  not  be  attended  with  serious  inconveni- 
ence, but  in  the  opposite  condition  of  things  the  case  is  far  different 
Among  the  patrons  of  the  public  schools,  there  are  not  a  few  that 
can  ill  afford  to  spare  even  the  small  sum  necessary  to  pay  for  books 
for  their  children,  and  in  the  country  to  procure  them  often  costs  a  trip 
of  a  dozen  pdiles  or  more.  But  to  be  required  to  throw  aside  books 
in  use  and  purchase  other  books  instead,  even  at  exchange  prices,  is 
deemed  a  special  hardship,  because  often  deemed  unnecessary.  So, 
lack  of  means,  lack  of  convenient  bookstores,  lack  of  any  recognized 
necessity  of  changes,  and  sometimes  lack  of  interest  in  the  matter, 
combine  to  delay  the  procuring  of  text-books.  Thus  teachers  are 
subject  to  annoyance,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  at  the  outset 
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impaired  from  want  of  attendance  or  of  the  proper  classification  of 
pupils. 

The  four-book  list  licensed  by  the  State  Board  of  E>Jucation 
eight  years  ago  underwent  comparatively  little  modification  four 
years  ago.  Of  the  twenty-seven  books,  exclusive  of  copy-ixx>ks,  on 
the  list,  five  were  dropped  and  four  added.  But  quite  a  number  of 
changes  were  made  by  the  county  and  city  school  boards  four  yeass 
ago.  It  is  not  believed  that  there  exists  a  desire  or  necessity  fiM" 
numerous  changes  now. 

Almost  all  the  books  on  the  list  prescribed  by  the  present  Board 
have  been  licensed,  and  therefore  endorsed,  by  all  preceding  Boards, 
and  a  large  part  of  them  are  already  in  use  in  a  majority  of  the 
counties. 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  Board,  considering  the  subject  in  aD  its 
bearings,  not  only  does  not  necessitate  changes  of  text-book3  in  any 
county  or  city  of  the  State,  but  leaves  the  question  to  be  determined 
by  the  county  and  city  school  boards.  Counties  and  cities  having 
other  books  than  those  prescribed,  can,  during  the  next  four  years, 
continue  in  use  any  one  or  every  one  of  the  books  they  now  have  in 
use,  or  they  can  change  any  one  or  every  one  of  them.  But  if 
changes  are  deemed  expedient,  then  the  books  on  the  prescribed 
list  must  be  adopted.  Thus,  the  policy  of  the  Board  provides  for 
changes  to  be  made  on  a  gradual  system  toward  state  uniformity  of 
text 'books. 

Again,  the  policy  of  the  Board  aims  to  secure  at  the  hands  of 
publishers  a  reduction  in  the  prices  at  which  their  books  are  to 
be  furnished  to  the  patrons  of  the  public  schools.  The  contem- 
plated reduction  amounts  to  lo  or  12  per  cent.  Accordingly,  for 
every  $100,000  worth  of  books  sold  in  the  State,  under  the  proposed 
contract  with  publishers,  not  less  than  $10,000  will  be  saved  to  the 
people.  Very  favorable  terms  in  the  way  of  introduction  prices  were 
offered,  but  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  no  other  policy  than  that 
adopted  looked  to  the  continuance  of  reduced  rates  throughout 
the  four  years.  The  action  of  the  present  Board  does  not  tend  in 
any  respect  to  trammel  that  of  subsequent  Boards.  It  does  not 
discourage  the  examination  and  recommendation  of  improved  text- 
books. If  such  are  offered  they  can  be  introduced  at  the  proper  time, 
but  changes  in  the  State  list  cannot^  and  surely  ought  not,  to  be  made 
at  shorter  intervals  than  four  years. 

In  this  whole  matter  the  plain  duty  of  the  Board  is  to  act  exclu- 
sively in  the  interests  of  the  public  schools  and  the  people.    To  the 
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people  alone  they  are  responsible,  and  to  the  unbiased  judgment  of 
the  people  their  action  is  confidently  submitted. 

A  price-list  of  the  books  prescribed  will  be  prepared  and  forwarded 
to  school  officers  as  soon  as  contracts  have  been  made  with  the  pub- 
lishing houses. 


Preamble  and  Besolntions  of  the  Board  of  Ednoation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  held  on  the  13th  day  of 
May,  1886,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  article  VIII,  section  6,  con- 
tains the  following  provision,  viz :  The  Board  of  Education  shall 
provide  for  uniformity  of  text-books :  and  School  Laws,  section  62, 
page  695,  Code  of  1873,  ^^  following,  viz:  Uniformity  of  text- 
books .  .  .  shall  be  provided  for  on  some  gradual  system  by  the 
Board  of  Education;  and  whereas,  these  sections  of  the  constitution 
and  laws  have  been  construed  by  high  authority  to  require  absolute 
uniformity  of  text-books  in  the  entire  State,  and  not  in  individual 
cities,  counties,  or  districts ;  and  whereas,  the  people  of  Virginia, 
through  their  representatives  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  by 
repeated  expression  of  opinion,  have  indicated  a  preference  for  a 
single  series  of  text- books  ;  and  whereas,  fi-equent  changes  of  text- 
books are  to  be  deprecated  as  being  unnecessary,  and  detrimental  to 
the  school  system,  and  involving  an  expense  to  patrons,  which  to 
many  of  them  in  the  present  depressed  and  unsettled  condition  of 
our  finances  proves  a  heavy  tax ;  and  whereas,  a  change  of  text-books 
should  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  be  considered  with  reference  to 
securing  better  books,  or  books  of  equal  merit  at  lower  rates,  than 
those  already  in  use  ;  and  whereas,  by  the  adoption  of  a  single  series 
of  text-books,  the  cost  thereof  as  sold  by  retail  to  patrons  in  the 
counties  can  be  materially  reduced;  therefore. 

Resolved,  i.  That  a  single  series  of  text-books  be  adopted  for  use 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  for  the  ensuing  four  years  begin- 
ning August  I  St,  1886,  viz : 

McGuffey's  Speller,  Magill's  History  of  Virginia, 

McGufi*ey's  Readers,  Holmes'   New  History  of  United 

Venable's  Arithmetics,  States, 
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Harvey's  Grammars,  The  Graphic  Copy-Books, 

Maury's  Geographies,  Cooke's  Virginia,  (for  supplement- 

Webster's  Dictionaries,  ary  reading.) 

2.  That  while  no  requirement  is  hereby  made  that  cities  or  coun- 
ties shaii  change  the  text-books  previously  adopted  and  in  use,  all 
text-books  which  shall  be  adopted  at  any  time  within  the  ensuiof 
four  years  in  place  of  those  hitherto  or  now  in  use,  shall  be  taken 
from  the  list  above  prescribed.  This  provision  for  gradual  changes 
of  text-books  through  a  period  of  four  years,  according  as  such 
changes  may  be  deemed  expedient,  will,  it  is  believed,  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  inconvenience  to  the  schools  and  the  expense  to  the 
people. 

3.  That  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  adopting  the 
single  series  of  text-books  above  specified  shall  not  be  final  and  io 
full  effect  until  the  publishing  houses  having  books  in  the  series  file 
with  the  Board  of  Education  contracts  duly  executed,  obligating 
themselves  to  provide  a  supply  of  books  in  each  county  in  whidi 
they  are  used,  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  schoob  thereof,  at  a  cost 
to  the  pupils  not  to  exceed  the  present  wholesale  prices  named  in  the 
price  lists  presented  to  this  Board. 


Feabody  Soholarships  in  the  Nashville  Nonnal  College. 

Fourteen  of  these  scholarships  are  allotted  to  Virginia.  There 
are  six  vacancies  to  be  filled.  Persons  desiring  to  compete  for  these 
scholarships  should  file  their  applications  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  at  once.  These  applications  must  be  written  by 
the  applicants  themselves,  and  must  give  name,  age,  schools  attended, 
address,  and  must  declare  an  intention  to  make  teaching  a  profession, 
and  be  endorsed  by  the  County  Superintendent  as  to  the  mental  and 
moral  fitness  of  the  applicant  both  for  the  work  of  student  and 
teacher.  No  application  will  be  filed  unless  it  complies  with  these 
requirements. 

Upon  receipt  of  application,  if  satisfactory,  it  will  be  filed,  and  the 
applicant  notified  in  due  time  when  and  where  the  competitive  exami- 
nation will  take  place. 

Applicants  will  be  examined  on  the  following  studies,  viz :  Spelling, 
Reading,  Penmanship,  Grammar  and  Analysis,  Rhetoric,  Gec^^raphy 
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(Civil  and  Physical),  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Bookkeeping,  Physiology, 
United  States  Hbtory,  Elements  of  Geology. 

The  examination  will  be  rigid,  and  the  scholarship  awarded  strictly 
on  the  merits  of  the  applicant.  Each  application  must  be  accom- 
panied with  the  following  certificate,  viz : 

I, ,  hereby  obligate  myself,  if  awarded  a  Peabody  scholar- 
ship, to  teach  at  least  two  years  in  some  public  free  school  of  Vir- 
ginia in  accordance  with  the  law  governing  the  schoob  in  said  State. 

Witness  my  hand  this ,day  of ,  1886. 

Applicants  must  not  be  less  than  17  nor  more  than  30  years  of 
age. 

For  more  detailed  information  apply  to  this  office. 


Summer  Institutes. 


Through  the  liberality  of  the  honorable  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Peabody  Education  Fund,  means  are  provided  for  again  holding 
summer  institutes  in  Virginia.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Drs.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry  and  Samuel  A,  Greene  for  their  kind  offices  in  this  matter. 
The  interest  in  these  institutes  increases  rather  than  diminishes. 
Almost  as  many  towns  compete  for  them  as  did  for  the  honor  of 
being  Homer's  birth-place.  Communications  have  been  received 
from  Fredericksburg,  Alexandria,  Front  Royal,  Staunton,  Salem, 
Wytheville,  Marion,  and  Abingdon.  We  wish  the  means  at  com- 
mand were  sufficient  to  justify  holding  institutes  at  more  places  than 
will  be  found  practicable  the  present  year. 

The  travelling  expenses  of  instructors  in  the  institutes,  anci  of  the 
public  school  teachers  who  attend  them,  are  the  same  for  a  short 
term  as  for  a  long  one,  and  in  many  instances  make  a  large  item  in 
the  cost.  In  view  of  this,  it  would  not  seem  expedient  to  fix  upon  a 
term  of  less  than  four  weeks.  Hence,  besides  the  summer  sessions 
for  public  school  teachers  already  provided  for  at  Farmville  and 
Petersburg,  of  which  special  mention  is  subsequently  made,  not 
more  than  two  others  can  be  held  during  the  present  year.  For 
these,  the  places  selected  are  Salem  and  Staunton.  We  regret  that 
the  necessity  of  making  a  selection  compels  us  to  pass  by  the  claims 
of  those  who  have  submitted  very  liberal  propositions  in  regard  to 
these  institutes,  and  who  would  have  extended  to  them  a  cordial  wel- 
come. No  effort  will  be  spared  to  make  these  institutes  pleasant  and 
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profitable  to  those  who  attend  them.  To  this  end  the  best  available 
talent  and  experience  will  be  secured.  Already  the  services  of  a 
number  of  competent  instructors  have  been  engaged. 

The  Staunton  Institute  will  begin  on  the  15th  of  July.  It  will 
be  under  the  general  management  of  Superintendent  W.  A.  Bowles. 
assisted  by  other  superintendents,  and  by  a  thoroughly  competent 
committee  of  citizens.  All  teachers  upon  their  arrival  will  be  waited 
upon,  and  receive  any  assistance,  necessary  in  finding  suitable  board- 
ing places.  First-class  board  for  as  many  as  a  thousand  will  be 
fiirnished  by  the  hotels  and  boarding-houses  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
$15  per  month,  or  $4  per  week.  Cheaper  board  can  be  had  by  those 
desiring  it.  Communications  on  all  matters  of  local  interest  pertaining 
to  the  institute  should  be  addressed  to  Superintendent  William  A. 
Bowles,  Staunton,  Virginia. 

The  Salem  Institute  will  begin  on  the  13th  of  July.  Superin- 
tendent William  M.  Graybill  will  have  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
the  citizens,  and  the  assistance  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  town 
council,  in  making  all  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
institute.  Teachers  on  their  arrival  will  receive  prompt  assistance  in 
finding  their  respective  boarding  places.  We  quote  the  last  resolu- 
tion of  the  council  of  the  town  of  Salem,  passed  April  29th,  1886  : 
"  That  as  expressing  the  general  interest  and  good  will  of  our  peo- 
ple towards  the  institute,  we  will  hold  a  public  reception  for  the 
members  of  the  institute  io  the  town  hall  on  the  first  night  of  its 
assembly.'*  Board  is  offered  for  a  large  number  as  low  as  $10  per 
month.  Superintendent  W.  M.  Graybill,  Salem,  Virginia,  will  answer 
all  inquiries  in  regard  to  boarding  places  and  other  matters  of  local 
concern. 

Letters  will  be  addressed  at  once  to  the  authorities  of  the  various 
railroads  in  the  State,  and  such  reduction  of  rates  secured  for  the 
benefit  of  teachers  as  may  be  practicable.  As  soon  as  all  preliminary 
arrangements  now  in  progress  are  completed,  circulars  conveying 
fiill  and  specific  information  will  be  prepared  and  sent  to  school  offi- 
cers. In  the  meantime  superintendents  are  earnestly  requested  to 
call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  these  institutes,  and  to  urge  them  to 
attend.  It  would  not  be  amiss  for  superintendents  to  set  their  teach- 
ers a  good  example  by  attending  themselves  as  far  as  practicable. 
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An  Aot  for  the  Belief  of  School  Teachers. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia^  That  in 
cases  where  a  school  teacher's  monthly  salary  has  been  reduced  by 
means  of  the  non-attendance  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  during  any 
month,  or  months  of  the  school  session,  and  it  further  appears  at  the 
end  of  said  school  session  that  the  attendance  has  been  sufficient  to 
make  an  average  on  the  sessional  report,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  County  Superintendent  of  Schoob  to  issue  his  warrant  for  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  of  said  deficit,  or  any  fractional  part  thereof,  as 
the  average  found  will  indicate:  providedy  such  amount  shall  not 
exceed  that  now  paid  for  the  average  attendance  according  to  law. 

2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage,  and  shall  apply  to 
the  current  session. 

The  above  act  was  published  in  the  March  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal, but  frequent  inquiries  in  regard  to  it  justify  a  second  publica- 
tion. The  intent  of  the  act  is  plain,  but  school  officers  encounter 
difficulty  in  complying  with  its  provisions  for  making  payment  to 
teachers.  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  (School  Law, 
edition  of  1883,  section  382,  page  131,)  prescribes  the  required 
enrolment  of  pupik,  average  daily  attendance,  &c.,  upon  which, 
as  a  basis,  teachers'  salaries  are  to  be  fixed  and  paid.  Contracts 
with  teachers  were  made  in  accordance  with  these  regulations.  The 
form  of  the  contract  provides  for  monthly  payments  to  teachers  of 
the  amounts  shown  to  be  due  by  the  average  daily  attendance  of 
pupils  for  each  month. 

Then  if  the  "sessional  average,"  which  can  only  be  ascertained  at 
the  close  of  the  term,  shows  a  deficit  in  the  teacher's  pay,  the  act 
above  referred  to  makes  it  the  "duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to 
issue  his  warrant  for  payment  of  said  deficit."  But  existing  laws  and 
regulations  in  regard  to  issuing  warrants  for  teachers'  pay,  are  not 
repealed,  f  See  School  Law,  edition  1883,  sections  133, 143, 144, 145, 
354, 355.)  District  boards  of  trustees,  and  they  only,  are  authorized 
by  law  to  make  contracts  with  teachers.  And  of  course  the  f>ower 
to  make  contracts  implies  the  f>ower  to  fix  the  salaries.  Then  if  dis- 
trict boards  claim  to  have  fulfilled  their  contracts  with  teachers,  and 
decline  to  issue  warrants  for  amounts  accruing  on  "sessional  aver- 
age," is  there  any  law  or  authority  to  compel  them  to  do  it? 

The  county  superintendent  cannot  issue  an  original  warrant  on  the 
coimty  treasurer.    He  can  take  up  warrants  issued  by  district  school 
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boards,  and  issue  his  own  therefor,  but  only  in  the  case  of  State  funds. 
He  cannot  issue  a  warrant  on  county  or  district  funds.  No  such 
funds  are  placed  to  his. credit  on  the  treasurer's  books.  As  district 
boards  only  can  contract  with  teachers  and  fix  salaries,  they  alone  can 
draw  warrants  for  teachers*  pay.  And  these  warrants  are  drawn  on 
presentation  of  the  county  superintendent's  receipt  for  the  teacher's 
monthly  report,  such  receipt  certifying  to  the  board  the  daily  average 
made  and  the  amount  due. 

In  the  case  of  arrearages  due  teachers,  contemplated  in  the  above 
act,  County  Superintendents  may  issue  receipts  certifying  to  district 
boards  the  *' sessional  average,'*  and  for  the  amounts  appearing^  to 
be  due  teachers,  upon  comparing  the  *' sessional  average"  with  the 
daily  average  attendance  per  month,  the  district  boards  may,  at  their 
option,  draw  warrants.*  This  would  be  a  compliance  with  the  spirit 
but  not  with  the  letter  of  the  act. 

There  is  no  purpose  to  withhold  from  teachers  the  pay  intended 
by  the  act,  but  its  imperfection  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
provides '  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  renders  it  almost,  if  not  quite, 
inoperative. 


Fannyille  Normal  Institute. 

Recording  to  provisions  made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
State  Feniale  Normal  School,  a  Normal  Institute  for  the  benefit  of 
the  female  teachers  of  the  public  schools  will  begin  on  Monday,  the 
7th  of  June,  and  continue  four  weeks.  This  institute  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Faculty,  and  in  the  buildings  of  the  State  Normal 
School.  It  is  understood  that  applications  have  already  been  received 
from  as  many  as  can  be  admitted.  This  institute  will  be  held  without 
help  from  the  special  appropriation  of  Peabody  money  for  summer 
institutes. 


Sammer  Session  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Oolleii:iate  Institute, 

Petersburg,  Va. 

The  eight  weeks  summer  session  of  this  institute,  required  by  law, 
will  commence,  as  heretofore  announced,  on  Thursday,  the  ist  of 
July,  and  close  on  the  25th  of  August 

According  to  information  furnished  by  President  Langston,  the 
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largfe  audience  room  in  the  new  building  is  now  finished,  seats  will  be 
procured,  and  all  necessary  provisions  made,  by  the  time  the  sum- 
mer session  opens,  for  the  accommodation  of  as  many  as  five  or  six 
hundred  colored  teachers.     The  summer  session  will  be  conducted 
by  the  President  and  Faculty  of  the  Institute.    As  many  additional 
normal  instructors  as  may  be  needed  will  be  employed  and  paid  out 
of  the  appropriation  from  the  Peabody  Fund  for  summer  institutes^ 
The  design  of  the  law  evidently  is  to  make  this  the  great  summer  Nor- 
mal School  of  the  State  for  the  training  of  colored  teachers.    Hence 
the  summer  session  is  twice  the  length  of  ordinary  summer  insti- 
tutes.     County  and  city  Superintendents  are  required  to  notiiy  all 
colored  teachers  of  the  time  when  the  summer  session  commences. 
"  Said  teachers  are  required  to  attend  said  summer  course  at  least 
one    session  in  every  three  years,  unless   prevented  by  sickness. 
Teachers  may  occupy  the  rooms  of  the  school,  and  in  all  respects 
have  the  same  accommodations  as  the  regular  students."     Board 
shall  not  exceed  eight  dollars  per  month.    Attending  Normal  In- 
stitutes elsewhere,  does  not,  under  the  law,  excuse  fi'om  attending^ 
this.     Revocation  of  license  follows  failure  to  attend  one  session,  or 
any  part  thereof,  for  three  consecutive  years. 

It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  summer  session  will  be  abundantly 
successful  in  the  number  of  teachers  which  it  may  attract  and  benefit. 


Blank  forms  for  annual  reports  of  county  treasurers  and  district 
clerks  were  mailed  to  county  superintendents  on  the  20th  day  of 
May. 
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Oonnty  and  Oity  Superintendents  of  Sohools  of  Virginia,  for  the 
term  beginning  July  1, 1886. 


COUNTY  OR   CITY. 

Accomac 

Albemarle 

^exandria  city 

Alexandria  county. . 

Alleghany 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Augusta 

Bath 

Bland 

Bedford 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Buckingham 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

Clarke 

Craig 

Culpeper  — 

Cumberland 

Danville 

Dickenson  

Dinwiddie 

Elizabeth  City 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Fredericksburg 

Giles 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greensville 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henry 

Highland 

Isle  of  Wight 

James  City 

King  &  Queen 

King  George 

King  William 


SUPERINTENDENT. 

John  E.  Mapp 

L.  A.  Michie 

R.  L.  Carne 

John  E.  Febrey 

George  B.  McCorkle... 

J.L.T.  Holland 

A.  J.  Richeson 

C.H.Chilton 

C.  T.  Jordan 

George  W.  Simpson 

Davis  H.  Munsey 

N.  D.  Hawkins 

R.S.Burks 

George  R.  Blick 

Sparrell  Ratliff. 

W.P.Ellis 

Robert  C.  Saunders — 

A.  G.  Smith 

W.  H.  Mitchell 

John  E.  Graves 

H.J.Watkins 

W.  A.  Blankingship 

W.F.  Meade 

Crockett  B.  Givens 

Warren  E.  Coons 

William  C.  Corson 

J.  H.  Patterson 

I.E.  French..' 

Eugene  C.  Powell 

John  M.Willis 

Edward  R.  Baird 

M.D.Hall 

William  C.Marshall.... 

G.  A.  Willis 

James  O.  Shepherd 

W.  E.  Duncan 

Maurice  M.  Lynch 

James  Taylor 

D.F.Hale 

William  F.  Hogg 

H.  D.  Ragland 

W.S.  Hale 

George  B.  Jennings 

W.N.  Bell 

Thomas  E.  Barksdale. . 

W.  H.Campbell 

Wythe  M.  Peyton 

O.  P.  Chew 

Gavin  Rawls 

James  H.  Allen 

W.  A.  Saunders 

Walter  Coakley 

William  V.  Croxton.. . . 


POST-OFFICB. 


Keller. 

Free  Union. 

Alexandria. 

Alexandria. 

Covington. 

Amelia  C.  H. 

Pedlar  Mills. 

Spout  Spring. 

Middlebrook. 

Bath  Alum. 

Point  Pleasant 

Coffee. 

Saltpetre  Cave. 

Smoky  Ordinary. 

Grundy. 

Moseley. 

Evington. 

Croxtons. 

Hillsville. 

Willcox  Wharf 

Mossing  Ford. 

Matoaca. 

White  Post. 

Simmonsville. 

Ryland. 

McRaes. 

Danville 

Clintwood. 

San  Marino. 

Hampton. 

Occupacia. 

Fairfax  C.  H. 

Warrenton. 

Hylton. 

Palmyra. 

Hales  Ford. 

Stephensons. 

Fredericksburg. 

Narrows. 

Hayes'  Store. 

Hadensville. 

Elk  Creek. 

Ruckersville. 

Hicksford. 

Whitlock. 

Oliver. 

Martinsville. 

Crabbottom. 

Carrsville. 

Toano. 

Cariton's  Store. 

Edge  Hill. 

Manquin. 
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COUNTY  OR  CITY. 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Lx>udoun 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Lynchburg 

Madison 

Manchester 

Mathews 

Mecklenburg 

Middlesex 

Montgomery 

Nansemond 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk  city 

Norfolk  county 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page^ r 

Patrick 

Petersburg 

Pittsylvania 

Portsmouth 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward 

Prince  George 

Princess  Anne 

Prince  William 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock 

Richmond  city 

Richmond  county  . . 

Roanoke  city 

Roanoke  county. ... 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott 

^h-nnndnah 


SUPERINTENDENT. 

Frank  W.  Lewis 

A.  M.  Coins 

L.  M.  Shumate 

Frank  T.  West 

George  W.  Hardy 

E.  C  Glass 

James  W.  Banks 

H.  A.  Maurice 

Thomas  B.  Lane 

Thomas  W.Smith 

R  T.  Bland 

R.  B.  Richardson 

Lee  Britt 

George  E.  Caskie 

Oliver  F.Taylor 

James  Barron  Hope 

JohnT.  West 

James  T.  Nottingham 

Giles  F.  Eubank 

T.  W.  Sydnor 

William  C.  Williams 

Joseph  Stover 

Abram  Staples 

D.  M.  Brown 

Lysander  H.  Pigg 

John  C  Ashton 

Carter  H.  Harrison | 

L.  C.  Irving 

J.  W.  Stephenson 

O.  B.  Mears 

A.P.Gray 

A.  H.Jordan 

H.M.Miller 

John  B.  Cary 

Robert  Hall 

William  Lunsford 

William  M.  Craybill 

J.  Sidney  Saville 

George  H.  Hulvey 

Davis  C.  Alderson 

WD.  Smith 

T i-    r>    mir^T^^..,flr 


POST-OFFICE. 


Litwalton. 

Jonesville. 

Leesburg. 

Trevilians. 

Opie.  Pr.  Ed.  co. 

Lynchburg. 

Wolftown. 

Manchester. 

Port  Haywood. 

Hanford. 

Saluda. 

Shawsville. 

Suffolk. 

Lovingston. 

Oak. 

Norfolk. 

Wallaceton. 

Bay  View. 

Lottsburg. 

Blackstone. 

Orange  C.  H. 

Luray. 

Stuart. 

Petersburg. 

Chatham. 

Portsmouth. 

Vinitaville, 

Goochland  co. 

Farmville. 

Garysville. 

Kempsville. 

Hay  Market. 

Dublin. 

Washington. 

Richmond. 

Warsaw. 

Roanoke. 

Salem. 

Oakdale. 

Bridgewater. 

Hawkins'  Mills. 

Estillville. 


_Cj.«-^1 


Henrico 


John  K.  Fussell Richmond. 


Washington... 
Westmoreland 
Williamsburg  . 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 


jm    A  A.    %^»  «*«avfa  \At  .  «  .   .  . 

K.  P.Carson 

T.  Hunter,  Jr 

John  G.  Anderson.. 
.  B.  Gilly 

George  R.  Huffard. 
William  H.Sheild. 


1.ASV  nail. 

Abingdon. 

Maple  Grove. 

Williamsburg. 

Big  Stone  Gap. 

W>theville. 

Yorktown. 


yiRGINIA:  A  History  of  the  People. 

By  JOHN  ESTEN  COOKE. 
With  a  map  of  Colonial  Virginia.     544  pages.     i6mo,  gilt  top.     ^1.25. 

"  No  Virginian,  young  or  old,  should  fail  to  read  it — Richmond  State, 

«  No  better  book  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  our  bojrs  and  girls  to  g;ive  them  m 
true  account  of  our  State  by  a  loyal  son,  to  infuse  admiration  for  their  ancestors  ftnd 
emulation  of  their  noble  virtues. — Educational  yournal  of  Virginia, 

"  Mr.  Cooke  has  made  a  fascinating  volume,  one  which  it  will  be  very  difficalt  to 
surpass  either  in  method  or  interest.  The  story  of  the  settlement  of  Virg^Mua.  h 
made  as  interesting  as  a  romance. —  The  Critic,  New  York, 


THE  CLASSIC  ARITHBIETia 

A  New,    Carefully-Revised,    and    Enlarged    Edition    of 

Warren  Golburn's  Intellectaal  Arithmetic 

UPON  THE 

INBVCTIVE  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Golburn's  Arithmetic  has  been  Translated  into  most  of  the  Languages  of 

Europe  and  into  several  Asia  ic    Lrsnguages.    It  completely 

covers  the  ground  of  a  Primary,  an  Elementary 

and  a  Mental  Arithmetic. 


«  *  «  «  fhe  alterations  and  additions  in  this  edition  are  improvements  in  what 
was  previously  the  best,  and  by  far  the  best,  manual  of  mental  arithmetic  that  I 
have  ever  seen." — Thos,  Hill,  Ex-President  of  Harvard  University, 

"  My  old  friend  in  a  new  dress.  *  *  I  have  taught  it  through  and  through, 
*  ♦  The  revision  shows  the  hand  of  a  master.  ♦  *  It  is  the  only  book,  except 
one  or  two  PrioLary  Arithmetics,  that  I  would  use  as  a  text  book.  Success  to  it" — 
Francis  W,  Parker,  Principal  Cook  County  Normal  School,  Normal  Park,  lU, 

**  Were  I  a  business  man,  the  training  I  would  exact  from  my  accountants  would  be 
that  obtained  from  Warren  Colbum's  book." — Alfred  S,  Roe,  Principal  of  High 
School,  Worcester,  Mass. 

**  I  will  guarantee  the  success  in  higher  mathematics  of  any  one  who,  while 
young,  has  mastered  this  book." — y.  H  Brayton,  Principal  Webster  Sckooi^ 
Chicago,  HI, 

It  is  not  easy  for  revisers  to  make  better  a  genuine  work  of  art,  like  Colbum's 
Arithmetic,  but  they  have  done  their  work  well,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  author.  It  is 
the  only  English  text-book  upon  arithmetic  that  the  writer  can  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mend.— From  the  Teachers*  Institute  and  Practical  Teacher  of  March,  1886, 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 

4  PARK  STREET.  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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<JusEt  the  Books  Teaohers  Want. 

i 

HOYT.WARD  CYCLOPOSDIA  OF  QUOTATIONS. 

The  Cyclopoedia  of  practical  quotations.  By  J.  K.  Hoyt  and  Anna  L.  Ward. 
Hoyal  8vo4  899  pp.  Cloth;  I5;  sheep,  $6.50;  fancy  cloth,  extra  gilt,  I7.50;  half 
morocco,  $S ;  full  morocco,  |io. 

"A  successful  and  favorite  volume." — Henry  IV,  Longfellow, 
*'A  massive  and  teeming  volume." — Oliver  IVeindell  Holmes, 
**  I  value  the  book  for  its  own  worth." — HoaA  Porter,  LL,D, 
**  The  only  standard  book  of  quotations.   For  convenience  and  usefulness  the  work 
cannot,  to  our  mind,  be  surpassed,  and  it  must  long  remain  the  standard  among  its 
Idnd,  ranking  side  by  side  with  and  being  equally  indispensable  in  every  well- 
ordered  library,  as  Worcester's  Dictionary,  Roget's  Thesaurus,  and  Crabb's  Syno- 
nyms."—7»^  Post,  Boston. 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  JOSIAH  ALLEN'S  WIPE. 
Sweet  Cicely.     100  illustrations;  square ;  l2mo,;  |2. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  says :  <*  Modem  fiction  has  not  furnished  a  more  thor- 
oughly individual  character  than  '  Josiah  Allen's  Wife.'  She  will  be  remembered, 
lionored,  laughed  and  cried  over  when  the  purely  '  artistic '  novelist  and  his  heroine 
have  passed  into  oblivion.  Josiah  Allen's  Wife  is  a  woman,  wit,  philanthropist,  and 
statesman,  all  in  one,  and  <  I  prophesy '  that  <  Sweet  Cicely's  gentle,  firm  hand  shall 
lead  Josiah  Allen's  Wife  onward  into  literary  immortality.'  " 

MACAULAY'S  ESSAYS.    4to,  paper,  ...  15  cents. 

CARLYLE'S  ESSAYS.    410,  paper,  -  -  -  -    20     " 

SELF-CULTURE.     (Blaikie.)    410,  paper,      -        -  -  10     " 

CULTURE  AND   RELIGION.     (Shairp.)    8vo,         -  -15" 

SARTOR  RESARTUS,    C'oth,  60  cents ;  paper,     -  -  25     " 

NATURE'S  STUDIES.     Cloth.  |i ;  paper,        -  -  -     25     " 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  popular  History  of  Society  and  Government  in  England,  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  present  times.  By  Charles  Knight.  Table  of  Contents,  Index,  Appendix, 
Notes,  and  Letter-press  unabridged.  8  vols.,  4to,  paper,  1,370  pp.,  I2.80;  2  vols., 
4to,  cloth,  I3.75  ;  4  vols.,  ^  40;  i  vo).,  sheep,  I4 ;  2  vols.,  I5 ;  i  vol.,  Fr.  im.  mo- 
rocco, I4.50;  2  vols.,  I5.50.  The  most  complete  and  desind>le  History  of  England 
ever  written.    The  former  price  of  this  history  was  |i8  to  I25. 

**  The  best  History  of,  England  for  the  general  reader  is  <  Knight's  Popular  His- 
tory.' For  a  single  history,  which  may  serve  for  constant  use  and  reference  in  the 
library,  or  for  frequent  reading,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other." — Noah  Porter, 
D.  D„  LL,D, 

Send  for  our  New  48-page  Analytic  Catalogue.    Price,  zo  Cents. 

nnii  t  f ABIiUS,  PiilMim,  10  Mi  12  CtT  SIrett,  Kw  Tirt 
loom  CLASSICS-A  SCHOOL  IIBMT  FOB  m 

THIRTY-THREE  volumes,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  averaging  310  pages. 

"An  unrivalled  list  cf  excellent  works." —  The  Independent,  New  York. 

"  The  prettiest  and  best  little  library  ever  published  in  this  country." — Dr,  W,  T, 
Harris,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  St,  Louis^  Mo, 

A  Sample  Copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address  by  the  publishers  on  receipt  of  40  cents ; 
the  money  will  be  refunded  if  the  bK>ok  is  returned  within  one  month. 

A  pamphlet  containing  the  Tablet  of  Contents  of  each  volume  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  one  applying  for  it. 

LONGFELLOW'S  "THE  COURTSHIP  OF  KLES  STANDISH," 

Arranged  for  school  exhibitions  and  private  theatricals,  will  enable  any  school  to 
raise  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  School  Library  described  above.    Price,  15  cents. 

BOUanrON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  4  Park  street,  Boston,  llass. 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 

tm-  UBXIlf GTOlf ,  €Ilf €IIf NATI  AND  I<01JIS¥II.IJB,  -«i 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,   WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

^W-AuSKCIlTCa-TOlT  OITY,  K.IOI3;3^01T3D 

0HARLOTTESVILLE,WAYNESBORO'.  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO— 

IL.OrJISVIlL.IL.E   -A.NI>    CINOINNATI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

IfashTille,  Memphis  and  Texas  Points* 

-TO- 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  btc 


RATES  OF  FARE  ABE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  BOUTE. 


Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST.  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

W.  C.  WICKHAM,  Second  Vice-President. 
H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  A^ent 

HPT?  A  r^  UT?  D  C  I  ^^^  ^^^  School  Aids  are  the  best  and  cheapest  system 
J.  JjXJL  v^'  O.  JjriO  I  for  conducting  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Set  Nou  I 
contains  212  large  elegant  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  $1 ; 
half  set  50c.  Set  No.  2  contains  212  largest,  finest  chromo- lithographed  excelsior, 
merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  ^1.50;  half  set  75c.  A  set  of  our  new  School 
Class  Aids  contains  106  large  pretty  chromo,  honor,  class,  merit,  and  credit  cards, 
price  per  set  60c.  600  new  designs  brilliant  oleographs,  chromos,  school  reward, 
diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  fine  gift  cards 
at  5,  10,  15,  20  and  30c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
order  samples,  send  any  amount  you  wish;  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards 
wanted,  and  we  will  surely  please  you.  Price  list  free.  All  postpaid  by  maiL 
Stamps  taken.  Please  send  a  trial  order  Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warrbn,  Pa. 
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A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO., 

General  School  Furnishers, 

19  Bond  St.,  New  York,  195  &  197  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111., 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  "TRIUMPH"  Dove- 
Tailed   School   Desk.    Also   Improved    Styles  of 
Church  and  Hall-Seating.    SCHOOL  APPA- 
RATUS of  all   kinds,  for  every 
grade  of  school. 
Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Blackboards,  Liquid  Slating,  &c. 


Send  for    Descriptive    Circulars. 


TiaS  POTTER   BlaAGKBOARDy 

The  BEST,  CHEAPEST,  and  most  DURABLE 

—  BLACKBOA-RDI- 

THE  ONL  Y  PERFECT  BLACKBOARD  SURFACE.     TRIED!  TESTED! 
PROVED!      MAKE   YOUR  OWN  BLACKBOARDS. 

The  material  is  sent  In  keacs  of  2ft,  50, 100  and  200  lbs.  each.  Gan  be  applied  to  any  sarfitofr— brown 
mortar,  finished  wallif  or  old  blackboards.  It  Is  better  and  but  one-fifth  the  price  of  Stone  Slate. 
Has  no  seams,  cnets  little  to  ship,  no  breakage.  Endorsed  by  all  Superintendents  and  Teachers 
wherever  used.    Send  for  fbll  desoriptiTe  Circulars  and  Testimonials. 

A.  B.  AMI>RE  W8  A  CO..  Manufrs  of  School  Furniture  &  Supplies, 
19  Bond  Street,  New  York.  ^  f  815  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

vj  Franklin  St  .  Boston.       j  \  195  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicac^o. 


IT    ST-A.lsrr)S    -A.T    THE    SIBAT). 
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THE  LI6HT-R0NNIKI} 

DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  of 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  now  introducing. 
Arti«*tically  Beautiful.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Constraction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
th»t  are  now  beins  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
The«e  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic"   more    than  ever,   without 
qnestion,      the       Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domestic  Sewing  IMaohine  Co.,  Richmond.  Va. 


Patent  Reversible  Writing  Books 

SYSTEM  OF  ESSENTIAL  PENMANSHIP. 

The  only  Reversible  Writing  B«>ok  in  the  world !  Lies  flat,  in  small  space,  per- 
mits removal  of  sheets,  and  every  book  has  a  full-page  hinged  blotter  on  end  of 
cover,  serving  as  both  book-mark  and  blotter. 

9S^  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  copy  books  without  such  advantages.  Cantmms 
SO  to  7S per  cent,  more  matter.  Fewer  numbers  in  series.  More  progress  in  each 
book.  It  fills  the  bill !  Nothing  further  is  called  for !  Two  sizes.  Large  siie, 
6  numbers ;   small  size,  lo  numben.     Copies  are  same  in  both  sizes. 

Now  on  State  list,  and  largely  used  throughout  Virginia  in  the  best  schools,  and 
eagerly  sought  for  by  all  children. 

E.  W.  BLLSWOBTH,  Anthor.  PaUisher. 

New  York  CUy. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Education   in   all   departments.    The  organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.     Published  monthly. 


Terms:  ONE  DOLLAR  a  Tear,  In  Adyance. 


Address  WN.  F.  FOX,  Editor, 

No.  S2g  IV,  Main  Street^  Richmond^  Va. 


TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Bwc  139,  Bichmond,  Va. 

SUPPLIES,COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS* 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEACHERS 
WITHOUT  CHARGE. 


Secures  Situatioas  for  Teachers  at  moderate  coat. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
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JOSEPH  CI  LL0TT5 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold  By  ALL  DEAL£RSThrouohoutThc  WORLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXP05ITI0N-I878. 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

BitobUshad  in  1887. 

Sopcrior  BcOa  of  Oappm'  amd  fTn,  mooatod 

with  th«  bMt  BolmrfBamgimgt,  fbr  Ohunksa^ 

SchoolB,  Fanmt,  Foetortmi  <hwit-ketU4»,  Ftf 

wUamM,  IbiMf  docte.  Ate.  FM9  Warramfd. 

niostntsd  CaUtoftM  MOt  Fra*. 
TAmouii4TifT,  lOS  S.  M8W  OlBOinafttf. 


University  of  Virginia. 

SUMMER  LAW  LECTURES  (nine  weekly)  be- 
gin 8th  Jnly,  1886,  and  end  8th  September.  Hare 
prored  of  signal  nse:— Ist,  to  etodents  who  deeign  to 
pnrane  their  ttudlea  at  this  or  other  Law  School ;  ^  to 
thoee  who  propoae  to  read  prirately ;  and  8d,  to  prao- 
titionera,  who  hare  not  had  the  advantage  of  qyite- 
matic  iDBtmotlon.  For  Clrenlar  apply  (P.  0.  TTnlTersity 
of  Va.)  to  JOBir  B.   BIihob,  Prot  Qanu  and  tftot.   Law. 


ISrOTIOE. 

An   experienced  and  successful  educator,  with  the   best  of  references,  desires 
the  PRINCIPALSHIP  of  some  prosperous  School  in  Virginia. 

Address 

B.  W.  E., 

TMs  Office, 

A^^  Tli^^W^  f  Send  ten  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you  free  a 
\yAJ»  JL  •  royal,  valuable  sample  box  of  goods  that  will  put  you 
in  the  way  of  making  more  money  at  once  than  anything  else  in  America.  Both 
sexeSy  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  home  and  work  in  spare  time,  or  all  the  time.  Capital 
not  required.     We  will  start  you.     Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once. 

STINSON  ft  CO.,  PorUand,  Me. 


TOKOLOGY  iu....  siiii.^  i.11: 


Current  Eyents— Sapplementary  Beading. 


Do  you  wish  to  try  a  good  weekly  newspaper  in  your  school  ?  For  $2,00  twenty 
copies  of  the  THE  WEEK'S  CURRENT  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  any  ten 
weeks,  ending  by  or  before  June  14,  1886.  Or  any  order  amounting  to  |2.oo  or 
more  (not  less)  will  be  filled  on  same  terms.    Remit  with  the  order. 

If  you  want  some  good  Supplementary  Reading  for  your  lower  grades  to  dose  the 
year,  enclose  50  cents,  telling  the  grade  and  number  in  your  class,  and  you  will  receive 
more  and  better  matter  than  you  can  get  in  any  other  form  for  the  money. 

Address:  E.  O.  VAILE, 

Ed.  and  Pub.  **  Intelligence,"  «  Week*s  Current,*'  etc.,  Oak  Park  (Chicago),  III. 
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HELODISTA  AUTOMATIC  OBftAl 


pries.    The  inftrai 
Bm4  wh»t  tiM 


Most  Wooderfol  £!t%d;i^-^is^Jsii^ 

QaadrillMt  Polku.  Waltset,  BeeU,  and  Hornpipes,  with  a  clear- 
ness, aoeamey,  and  degree  of  execution  which  but  few  perfbmi- 
en  can  eqnal.    A  aar*  ckIM  eu  play  It.     The  MELODIST  A, 
with  Its  automatic  mosio  sheets,  renresents  both  organ  and 
organist,  music  and  musician^  and  so  is  adapted  for  Hinging  and 
Dancing  Factles,  and  Evening  EniertainmenU.  Simply  turning 
the   little   oranlt  fbeds   the   muslo 
strips,  b]i>W8  the  btLlifVVft.auJ  pn- 
daces  the  music.  Th*'  m^i  i.^  ^«j  u  k  n  i  i  a 
trills  are  as  easily  pro^luced  ,\i  u  *,in~ 
gle  note,  and  the  rachft  dimcuh  snJ 
complicated  operatii:  ^Lr  i«  pLuy^J  114 
perfectly  as  a  aimplia    hvinn;    h.ilJ 
the  musk  produced  \%  S4  mtcliUtuM* 
and  sweet  as  a  cabin  i^t  .it- 
gan.    It  has  Ttoo   Slf^^^, 
and  powerftU  organ  t^^it 
that  will  lasts  lifetiin<}.    U 
is  made  as  well  as  ii;  <hf^t- 
class  cabinet   orgain,  liM 
not  lllce  the  rude  iutcru- 
ments  heretofore  of- 
flsred  for  sale.    ^ 

Vor  Dance  music  U 
can  be  heard  through- 
out the  largest  ball- 
room, and  it  will  pin  1- 
a  dance  as  long  as  de- 
sired, without  a»r 
break,  instead  <ii 
atoppmg  to  rsplaci 
the  pieoe,  as  must  b>L 
done  with  all  Organ- 
ettes. 

For  Sanday  SehooK 
it  will  play  all  the  ml-  _ 

cred  music,  and  as  many  verses  as  desired,  without  stopping  to  replace  the  musio  strip. 


DtIaa  ^1  n  Our  object  U  to  have  it  Introdwscd  wlAi 
r I  HfC  W  I  Ut  Iny.  so  as  to  sell  thoosands  at  the  rw^sr  pna 
and  to  this  end  I  am  willing  to  offer  First  Oae  att  fo.  u  -v!? 


<Hie  sold  sells  others.    We  ask  In  return  that  ; 
strument  f o  your  friends,  who  are  anre  to  onkr  at  ^c  r 


lat  yottsl 
onkr  at 
The  instrument  q>eaks  for  itaelf— it  rings  ttsa«ap 


'*  The  music  produced  is  saparin  ttkcnifair.  s«e«.  an 
and  chaUmgrtca 
■  — ^  -  aoawitha^s 


low  price  at  «tas 
It  U  nld  AoeM  B 
•very  beaae  ta  * 
Und  vrttk  tbe  ^en- 
nv  t»f  swrrt  tf^Ms' 
-A«rr»trnfa» 


ti^Lrintfied  or  Moa^if  iii>rii!i4««d. 

,     _  .- o  music  strip.     Ths  grmt  adramtage  no  oA«  »*» 

mcnt  has.  It  alno  has  a  ^TBBMULO  ST6p  which  can  be  playe<i  loud  or  soft  (like  the  rippling  of  water  its  mosle  ^0"*"  ^ 
ear  in  enchanting  beauty,  and  ccho«'s  in  the  memory  long  after  the  magic  thrill  is  hushed).  1000  popo***"  *™f*  ^J*^J? 
music  costs  but  a  few  cents  |i«r  tune,  and  lasts  for  years.  A  selection  of  music  goes  free  with  each  one.  The  MEUHiisu 
is  the  lund»ompst,  sweetest,  and  most  interesting  musical    instrument   yet  produced,  and  vrill    repay  Ka  eott  »»  f"*^ 

«,o,^«.hu„.rea  r«,a  j;^ gPECIAL  THIRTY  DAY  OFFER.  =^  i;ii"SSrs%S 


we  will,  on  receipt  of  this  advertisement  and  $6  within  »> 
You  should  order  Immediately,  and  in  no  case  later 

wish  the  instrument,  you  should  RVHil  yourself  of  this  great  oflTe 

yoa  can  easilv  sell  the  Orsan  and  realise  a  jrood  profit.    No  such  oifer  was  ever 

udvantiige  of  it  while  rhe  oi^ortuiiity  is  youn.    OUB  PROFIT  must  come  from  future  sales. 

in  lt»  Genuine  Merits  I*  so  gT«?Mt,  that  we  belifve  when  one  is  introduced  In  a  town  «»r  %'illage  it  will  wll  n  du/.en  or  aiertat 

prire.    Wo  di^^lro  to  make  eat-h  nurchnser  our  agent.    If  you  can  help  us  to  inlmiluce  them  U>  your  tririHis         '""  "-" 

"     ■  '"       iili  tliU  notice,  and  wo  will  ahip  '*      "—'••-■••■<■    ' •  »•    «-     •  "^  »• 

Addnu,    C.   H.   W.   Si 


days,  box  and  ship  the  Organ,  exactly  the  same  as  we  sefl  "  •** 
Iter  than  3f)  days  from  the  time  you  receive  this  paper.  If  yaa  4»« 
offer  AT  ONCB.  even  If  you  are  obliged  to  bofrow  the  ^^- ■ 
rood  profit.     No  such  olfer  was  ever  mad*  or  will  be  S^-JJ5 

OUR  ooHfrnwcB 


grent  fhvor.     l-::i>lo«e  ^^6 
oruiiracnted  in  gold,  at  ou<:Ci 


i  the  MELOIHSTA   UIMiAS,  in  elepint  lInuo-Hi.JiJ -^  »s 

iATES  A  CO.,  lod  ^Mdbury  S.X.,  ki.o^U0r., 


SG HOOL  SONG  BOOKS. 

For  High  Schools,  Seminaries,  &c.: 
BONO  QRBETINQ— <6o  cents,  or  $6  per  d«)zen.)     By  L.  O.  Emenon.    A  really 

admirahle  CMllection  of  ^ood  songs. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOK  OP  SONQ— (75  cents,  or  $6  oer  doren.)    By  E.  Leslie. 

Fine  collection  of  the  best  Part-Sonj^s,  Duets,  &c. 
BONO  READER,  Book  II  —(60  cents,  or  $6  per  dozen.)     By  Emerson  &  Broirn. 

Practical  note  reader  with  $;ood  music. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL   HYMNAL— (40  cents,  or  I3.60  per  dozen.)      By  Inring 

Emerson.     Large  collection  ot  well-chosen  hymns  and  tunes. 
WELCOME  CHORUS -By  W.  S.  Tilden. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  CHOIR— By  Emerson  &  Tilden. 
LAUREL  WREATH,  by  W.  O.  Perkins,  are  three  very  successful  High  School 

Sons'  Books.     Price  each,  $i,  or  $g  per  dozen. 
For  Common  Schools : 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  MUSIC  READERS— Book  1,35  cents;  Book  II,  50 

cents ;    Book  III,  50  cents;    by  Emerson  &  Tilden,  are  increasingly  popolar  in 

graded  schools. 
BONO  BELLS,  by  L.  O.  Emerson,  and  GOLDEN  ROBIN,  by  W.  O.  Perkins, 

are  two  very  popular  general  collections  of  genial  school  songs.     Price  of  etch 

50  cents,  or  j$4.8o  per  dozen. 

ANY  BOOK  MAILED  FOR  RETAIL  PRICE. 

OLIVER,  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITBON   &  CO.,   867  Broadway,   N.   Y. 
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The  Best  Text-Books  in  Bookkeeping  for  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Grammar 

Schools  are 

Meservey's  Single  and   Double  Entry  Bookkeeping! 

(For  High  Schools  and  Academies.) 
MESERVEY'8  SINGLE  ENTRY  BOOKKEEPING  I 

(For  Grammar  Schools.) 

By  A.  B.  MESERVEY,  Ph.  D.,  Prin.  New  Hampton  Literary  Institution,  N.  H. 

Mksbrvey's  text-books  in  Bookkeeping  have  been  legally  adopted  for  exclusive 
use  in  more  than  650  cities  and  towns,  and  over  70  academies,  in  New  England 
alone,  including,  with  few  exceptions,  ail  the  most  important  places — Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, Lowell,  New  Bedford,  Springfield,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Portland,  Bath,  Lewis- 
ton,  Me.;  Concord,  Manchester,  Nashua,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  Providence,  Newport, 
Bristol,  R.  I.,  etc.  They  are  also  used  very  extensively  in  other  States.  Full  sets 
blanks  published  with  either  book.     Key  for  teachers. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  AN 

Designed  for  High  Schools  and  Academies.     By  A.  B.  Meservey,  Ph.  D.,  etc.    A 
clear,  Elementary  Manual  that  can  be  easily  comprehended. 

The  Best  History  of  England  for  High  Schools,  or  Advanced  Classes  in  Grammar 

Schools,  is 

STONE'S  HISTORY   OF   ENGLAND. 

By  A.  P.  STONE,  LL.D.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass. 
A  special  feature  of  the  book  is  the  prominence  given  to  matters  concerning  social 
life  and  progress,  giving  the  pupils  an  idea  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people, 
and  the  state  of  society  at  different  periods.  It  has  recently  been  adopted  in  the 
pnblic  schools  of  Boston  and  Springfield,  Mass.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Rockford,  111.;  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  Denver,  Col.,  etc. 
Attention  is  also  invited  to  Bradbury* s  Eaton's  Series  of  Arithmetics  and  Higher 

Mathematics, 
Descriptive  circular  of  all  of  above  books,  with  terms  for  introduction,  will  be  sent 
on  application.    Copies  for  examination  sent  on  receipt  of,  for  Single  Entry,  30  cts.; 
Single  and  Double,  50  cts.;  Political  Economy,  30  cts.;  History,  40  cts. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  A  CO.,  23  Hawley  Street,  Boston. 

MAURY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Specimen  Copies  of  these  remarkably  interesting  and  popular  Books  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices : 

MAURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  $4  cents. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  I1.28. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  PHYSICAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  1 1.20. 
MAURY'S  WALL  MAPS  (set  of  eight).  |io.oo. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  the  Maury  Pamphlet. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

t9  Murray  street,  New  York. 

Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  A  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book- Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN   STREET,   RICHMOND, 


Lippincolfs  Popular  Series  of  Readers. 

**  Cultivate  a  Taste  for  Reading  as  a  Source  of  Knowledge.'^ 

Evidence  that  tbe\books  meet  the  wants  of  progressive  educators — adopted  for  use  ia 

City  of  New  York.  City  of  Philadelphia, 

City  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  City  of  Salem,  Mass., 

City  of  Newburyport,  Mass  ,  City  of  Rockland,  Me., 
City  of  Keen,  N.  H.,  City  of  Meadville,  Pa., 

AND  HUNDREDS  OF  TOWNS  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


Lippincott's  Popular  Spelling-Book. 

A  COPY  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  TWENTY  CENTS. 

Several  features  peculiar  to  this  book  are  deserving  of  special  consideration,  as 
they  make  it  very  different  from  the  ordinary  Spelling-Book. 

(i.)  The  principle  of  comparison  and  contrast  has  been  generally  observed  in  dw 
selection  of  the  words  in  the  lessons. 

(2.)  The  words  given  are  those  in  common  use  and  those  most  commonly  mis- 
spelled. 

(3.)  These  words  have  been  selected  and  classified  with  great  care. 

(4.)  The  lessons  are  well  graded,  and  many  are  given  in  script. 

(5.)  Greater  attention  is  paid  to  **  Homonymes"  than  in  any  other  work  with  wfaidi 
we  are  acquainted. 

(6.)  Free  use  has  been  made  of  "  Literary  Gems"  mostly  from  English  poetiy. 
These  are  dependent  on  the  lesson,  and  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the 
words  and  to  serve  for  memorizing. 

THE  MOST  SDCCESSFOL  TEIT-BOOK  ON  ELEMENTARY  ASTRONOMI. 
ASTRONOMY  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  GENERAL  READERS, 

By  ISAAC  SHARPLESS,  Sc.  D.,      and       GEO.  MORRIS  PHILIPS,  Ph.  D., 

frofeMor  of  Ifathematioe  and  Astronomy  Prindpftl  of  8tat«    Normal    Sdiool,  Wert 

in  Harerford  Collego.  Chetter,  Pa. 

"  Well  oondensed,  well  arranged,  embodying  all  the  latest  diaooyeriei " 

BXPLICIT  DIRECTIONS  GIVEN  IN  ALL  PRACTICAL  CASES  FOR  OB8ERVIM0 
THE  CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA—CLEAR  BXPLANATION8-PRSSHNB8S  OP 
MATTER. 


The  Publishers  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  this  work  has  proved  a  great  sno 
It  is  in  use  in  many  of  the  best  Academies  and  High  Schools  of  the  countiy. 
Phillips-Exeter  is  among  the  Academies  using  the  book. 

**  One  of  the  newest  and  best  of  modem  text-books  on  Astronomy.  It  is  a  wock 
complete,  practical  and  modern,  admirably  suited  for  High  and  Normal  Schools, 
Seminaries  and  Academies.  Explicit  directions  will  be  found  for  making  astronomi- 
cal observations  and  clear  explanations  of  the  phenomena  of  the  tides,  the  teasoBii 
day  and  night,  the  phases  of  the  moon,  &c.,  such  as  every  one  notices,  but  compan- 
lively  few  understand." — JVew  York  School  youmaU 

Mr  Descriptive  Catalogues,  containing  full  lists  of  our  educational  poblicatioBS, 
tent  to  any  address  on  application. 

J.  B.  UPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

715  and,  717  Market  &reet,  PhUadeHphta. 
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ECLECTIC    EDUCATIOl^AL    SERIES. 

ivxsijir  pubimIoations 


RAY'S  TABLETS. 

'  Test  Examples  in  Arithnietic^Can  be  Used  with  any  Arithmetic. 

Cheaper  than  Blank-Tablets  or  Paper. 
Introduction  Price,  $i.oo  per  dozen  Tablets. 
Single  Tablets,  by  Mail,  post-paid,  lo  cents  each. 

RAY^S  TABLETS  consist  of  from  32  to  48  pages  each,  in  neat  form,  each  leaflet 
having  printed  at  the  head  from  five  to  ten  problems.  They.ar^-  carefully  graded ^  as 
follows  : 

I.  Addition  and  Sabtraction  to  10. 
II.  Addition  and  Snbtraction  to  100. 

III.  Four  Fundamental  Rules  to  100.  Use  of  symbols  for  ordinary  Weights  and 
Measures. 

IV.  Notation  ind  Numeration  of  Numbers  not  beyond  the  seventh  order.  Funda- 
mental Rules,  excluding  Multiplication  or  Division  by  more  than  one  figure.  Simple 
Fractions. 

V.  Application  of  Fundamental  Rules,  United  States  Money,  Denominate  Numbers. 

VI.  Conunon  Fractions,  Properties  of  Numbers,  Review  of  Fundamental  Rules. 

VII.  Operations  in  Compound  Numbers,  Decimal  and  Fractional  Compound 
Nnmbers,  percentage  and  Simple  Interest. 

VIII.  Applications  of  Percentage,  Ratio  and  Proportion,  Square  Root,  Mensuration 
and  Test  Problems.  ^ 

The  Eclectic  Matiual  of  Methods. 

A  practical  exposition  of  the  best  method  of  teaching  Language  Lessons,  Coraposi' 
tion,  Reading,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  and  Physiology. 
Adapted  especially  to  assist  the  many  thousands  of  teachers  using  the  text-books  of  the 
EcUetic  Educational  Series.  262  pages,  full  cloth.  Specimen  copy  will  be  sent, 
post-paid,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  Six(y  cents. 

ECLECTIC  PHYSIOLOCyI  ' 

The  Eclectic  Physiology  and  Hygiene  i^  a  low-priced  text-book,  exactly  adapted 
to  meet  the  reqnirements  of  the  new  school  laws,  providing  for  instruction  in  this 
branch  of  study.  Onlv  such  matter  is  presented  as  will  fairly  enable  the  pupil  to 
master  the  subject,  and  the  language  is  plain  and  didacUc. 

The  following  receive  special  attention :  Effects  of  Narcotics  and  Stimulants  on 
the  Body  and  Mind;  Character  of  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Tobacco,  Opium,  etc.; 
Habits  leading  to  Pain  and  Disease;  Habits  of  Healthfulness ;  Proper  Sanitary 
Conditions. 

PRICB :  Single  specimen  copy  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  first  introduction, 
60  cents*     Introduction  price,  60  cents.     Exchange  price,  36  cents. 

McGuffey's  Revised  Readers,  White's  New  Arithmetics, 

McGuffey*s  Revised  Speller,  Ray's  New  Algebras, 

Ray's  New  Arithmetics,  Schuyler's  Mathematical  Series, 

'    Harvey'^  Revised  Grammars,  Milne's  Arithmetics  and  Algebra, 

New   Eclectic  Geographies,  Holbrook's  Normal  Grammars. 

New  Eclectic  Copy  Books,  Ridpath's  U.  S.  Histories, 

Eclectic  U.  S.  History,  Thalheimer's  Histories, 

Eclectic  System  of  Drawing.  Forbrigcr's  Drawing  Tablets,  etc. 

Send  for  otir  Proposition  of  Exchange  and  Introduction  Rates.    Descriptive  Circu- 
lars sent  to  any  address  on  application.      Correspondence  invited. 

Tan  Antyrerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

137  Walnut  Street,  Cineinnat,  O.  28  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO, 

PyBLISHERS  OF  THE     ' 

NATIONALSERIESOFTEXT-B00K& 

ADMIRABLE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  ANY  SCHOOL 


SPEI^LERS* 
Watson's  Graphic  Speller,  -  $  .20 
Watson's  Complete  Speller,  -  .20 
Teaching  Spelling  with  PunctuacioD,  and 
leaving  definition  for  the  Reading  book. 
Combines  Oral  and  Written  Exercises,  and 
makes  skillful  use  of  the  principle  of  the 
classiBcation  and  association  of  words. 
READERS. 

Barnes'  New  National  )  ^i!!j'     ?^- 
Readew  '  Second.  35c. 

*'The  Educational  Gems   \'l^^^i  5°^* 

oftheDecade.^'  J  S  '^00" 

ARITHMETICS. 
Barnes'  Ficklins'  Elementary 

Arithmetic,      -         -         -         -     .40 
Barnes*  Ficklin's  National  Arith- 
,     metic,       -         -        -         -         .     .75 
On  the  plan  of  a  Minimum  of  Theory 
with  a  Maximum  of  Practice. 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Monteith's  Element.  Geography,     .55 
Monieith's  Comprehensive  Geog 

raphy.  ^  -  -  -  -  i.io 
Monteith's  New  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, -  -  -  -  -  i.oo 
Classes  using  Mohteith  inyariably  do 
good  work.  Each  valume  contains  the 
latest  advances  in  Geographical  Know- 
ledge. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 
SiU'S  Lessons  in  English,  *^     -    ^60 
Recently  adopted  by  the  States  of  Ore 
gon  and  South  Carolina. 

HISTORY. 
Graded  Primary  United  States,  -  .60 
Barnes'  Brief  tJnited  States,  -  i.oo 
Barnes'  Brief  General  History,  -  1.60 
Besides  being  attractive  in  size  and  ap- 
pearance, these  books  Are  unequaled  as 
class  manuals. 


SCIENCE. 

Steele's  FourteetiWeeks  in  Chem- 
istry,        -  -        .       - 1,00 

Steele' s  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Phy- 
sics, -        -        -        -       - 1.00 

Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Phy*-_,^^ 
siology,     -        .         .         -       .  ia» 

Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  As- 
tronomy, -  -  -  -        -  1.00 

Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  2od.. 

logy, I4JD 

Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Ge- 
ology,    -        -        -        -       -um 
Steele  and  Wood's  Botany.       -i^j© 

These  standard  books,  besides  bdaf 
truly  scientific,  create  a  love  for  the  ste^ 
of  Science. 

SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE. 

1.  Child's  Health  Primer,  -        -  ^ 

2.  Hygiene  for  Young  People,    -  .50 

3.  Steele's  Hygiehic  Physiology,  i^ 
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Disoipline  as  a  Factor  in  Education. 

FROM  ADDRESS  BY  J.  P.  WICKERSHAM. 

The  work  of  the  school  may  be  divided  into  fwo  parts — instruc- 
tion and  discipline.  Instruction  consists  in  imparting  knowledge 
which  shall  produce  intellectual  strength  and  culture.  Discipline 
includes  things  which  secure  order  in  the  school,  and  the  forces 
which  tend  to  develop  and  awaken  the  moral  nature  of  the  young. 
An  end  of  school  discipline  is  order,  but  this  is  the  least  important 
of  its  ends.  It  comprehends  the  purposes  of  forming  character  and 
shaping  life. 

Discipline  has  been  looked  upon  rather  as  a  means  than  as  an 
end.  This  is  partially  correct,  but  it  stops  at  the  very  beginning. 
The  child  does  not  attend  school  for  anything  more  than  to  receive 
training.  Discipline  is  not  only  a  helper,  but  has  an  end  of  its  own, 
independent  of  all  others.  Instruction  seeks  food  for  the  intellect; 
discipline  looks  toward  the  forces  which  control  the  feelings  and  the 
will.  Discipline  searches  out  motives,  looks  down  into  the  human 
heart  to  find  most  of  its  springs  of  action.  Discipline  demands 
character  fully  formed.  Instruction  makes  scholars,  discipline  devel- 
ops men ;  in  this  particular  sense  the  subject  is  to  be  treated.  It  may 
be  divided  into  the  Discipline  of  Force,  the  Discipline  of  Tact,  the 
Discipline  of  Sequence,  and  the  Discipline  of  Conscience. 

If  in  a  school  order  alone  be  the  end,  the  best  way  to  secure  it  is 
by  means  of  force.  By  this  a  teacher  can  compel  pupils  to  remain 
silent,  quiet  will  reign  supreme,  and  all  disorderly  conduct  and 
childish  mirth  may  be  banished.  This  influence  may  reach  the 
play-ground,  and  all  the  exuberance  of  youthful  spirits  can  be 
crushed  out. 

Often  school  committees  want  a  man  who  can  govern  a  school, 
whether  he  can- teach  or  not ;  their  idea  of  a  schoolmaster  is  that  of 
one  possessing  strength  and  courage  ;  but  of  that  moral  power  which 
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governs  with  a  look  they  have  no  idea,  but  think  that  the  g^overn- 
ment  of  force  is  easily  administered,  and  the  teacher  with  rod  and 
ferule  should  have  no  difficulty.  This  is  the  time-sanctioned  method 
of  governing  schools. 

The  whole  system  of  bodily  punishment  and  torture  is  unneces-* 
sary,  arbitrary,  and  demoralizing,  and  the  order  secured  by  its  means 
is  too  often  at  the  sacrifice  of  what  is  best  and  noblest  in  the  child. 
And  yet  the  young  must  be  taught  to  be  orderly  ;  th^ir  success  in 
life  and  the  well-being  of  society  demand  it.  If  to  spare  the  rod  is 
to  spoil  the  child,  it  should  not  be  spared;  but  the  true  teadier 
knows  that  such  alternative  is  unnecessary.  His  pupils  obey  him 
through  love  and  not  fear.  The  worst  that  is  in  boys  will  yield  more 
readily  to  kindness*  than  to  the  hardening  influence  of  punishment 

The  discipline  of  iact  is  that  which  preserves  order  and  promotes 
moral  growth  among  pupils.  It  substituted  j/ra/^^  for  force.  Order 
in  the  school-room  teaches  lessons  of  order.  Plenty  of  work  is  the 
panacea  for  the  breaking  of  school-room  laws.  Skill  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  willingness  to  do  his  duty,  and  love  for  the  children, 
render  scolding  almost  unnecessary. 

What  is  to  be  thought  of  the  moral  effect  of  the  school  discipline 
which  whips  a  child  for  breaking  a  pane  of  glass,  upsetting  an  ink- 
stand, or  coming  late  to  school  ?  Did  you  ever  know  an  instance  in 
which  by  bodily  torture  a  lazy  boy  was  made  industrious,  or  a  mean 
boy  a  good  boy  ? 

The  time  has  come  for  such  a  form  of  discipline  as  shall  fi-ee  it 
from  its  arbitrary  character  and  make  it  more  in  accordance  with  our 
ideas  of  justice.  When  a  boy  has  placed  a  pane  of  glass  in  a  broken 
window,  and  repaired  any  damage  that  he  has  wrought,  he  has  done 
about  all  that  should  be  required  of  him.  A  pupil  who  plays  on  the 
way  to  school  may  be  denied  the  privilege  of  plajring  at  recess  ;  one 
who  is  idle  may  be  made  to  work  while  his  mates  are  at  play  ;  the 
habit  of  bad  language  may  be  broken  up  if  the  pupil  be  isolated 
from  his  fellows. 

The  advantage  of  the  discipline  of  consequences  is  beyond  com- 
petition. It  enables  the  teacher  to  remove  his  personality.  Instead 
of  a  monarch,  governing  according  to  his  own  will,  he  becomes  a 
judge  and  governor  according  to  law.  The  discipline  of  force  leaves 
behind  a  feeling  of  resentment.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  awaken 
a  spirit  of  revenge  against  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  master. 

It  prepares  for  future  life.  Order  must  be  secured,  and  to  this  end 
laws  have  been  enacted  and  penalties  have  been  fixed — confiscation 
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of  property,  fines,  imprisonment,  and  death.  This  is  a  discipline  of 
sequence.  The  State  establishes  the  school;  its  discipline  should  be 
in  accordance  with  that  of  the  State.  The  school  should  prepare 
the  pupils  to  be  citizens  and  men. 

.  The  school  may  be  ruled  by  force,  by  tact,  and  by  the  discipline 
of  consequences.  None  of.  these  methods  touch  directly  the  moral 
nature  of  the  young,  or  go  toward  the  promotion  of  moral  growth. 
The  child  may  be  forced  or  managed  to  act  so  as  to  escape  conse- 
quences, yet  the  fountains  of  his  moral  nature  may  remain  a  stagnant 
pool  ready  to  sicken  and  destroy. 

Conscience  is  the  light  which  God  has  placed  in  every  human 
breast  to  enable  us  to  know  right  fi-om  wrong.  The  law  of  con- 
science is  immutable ;  what  is  right  to-day,  ever  was  and  ever  will  be 
right ;  what  is  wrong  to  day,  ever  was  and  ever  will  be  wrong.  This 
gift  from  the  Divine  Hand  is  but  a  germ  that  requires  quickening, 
culture,  and  enlightening.  The  world  has  no  task  so  delicate  as  that 
of  directing  its  growth.  This  requires  the  hand  of  a  master,  and 
rightly  educated  in  home  and  school,  by  Church  and  State,  the  land 
would  be  freed  from  misery  and  qrime,  and  the  lost  image  of  the 
Creator  in  which  he  was  formed  would  be  restored  to  man.  This  is 
the  ultimate  end  of  school  government.  The  mere  suppression  of 
the  bad  through  fear  should  have  no  place  as  an  end  in  school  gov- 
ernment. The  teacher  should  keep  in  view  as  the  grand  object  of 
work  the  awakening  and  culture  of  conscience.  This  is  the  pole  to 
which  every  needle  should  point ;  the  El  Dorado  to  which  all  hopes 
should  look.  In  this  is  involved  all  that  Ues  within  the  profession  of 
the  teacher. 

The  discipline  of  the  conscience  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
teacher's  art.  It  requires  the  most  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  rare  skill  in  using  it  for  the  purpose.  No  clumsy  hand 
can  teach  the  conscience  of  the  child;  it  draws  back  at  the  approach 
of  the  ungentle,  the  unsympathetic,  and  the  impure.  It  is  the  very 
Holy  of  Holies  of  the  soul,  and  none  but  the  divinely  authorized 
High  Priest  can  enter  its  sacred  precincts  or  minister  at  its  altars. 
None  but  a  conscientious  teachy  can  administer  the  discipline  of 
conscience.  A  teacher  must  love  the  right  and  do  the  right,  hate  the 
wrong  and  avoid  the  wrong,  if  he  expects  to  make  any  progress  in 
the  moral  training  of  the  young. 

The  teacher*s  example  has  a  powerful  influence  among  the  young. 
We  grow  like  our  idols,  and  the  idol  of  the  child  is  the  teacher  he 
loves;  the  teacher's  life  settles  upon  and  molds  the  life  of  the  child ; 
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the  example  of  the  true  teacher  is  a  continuous  sermon.  The  great 
teachers  of  the  world  have  not  been  its  famous  scholars,  but  those 
who,  by  word  or  deed,  have  been  able  to  influence  for  good  the  youi^ 
of  whom  they  have  charge. 

The  times  demand  better  moral  training.  Our  schools  may  be  in 
better  order,  and  our  methods  of  teaching  better,  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  art  of  forming  character  has  advanced  much  beyond 
what  was  done  in  days  gone  by.  We  are  overlooking  the  individual 
training  which  alone  can  develop  individual  character. 

Conscience  is  wanting  to-day  in  the  marts  of  trade,  in  the  store, 
and  in  the  ofiice.  Elements  of  shoddy  are  found  in  the  clothes  we 
wear,  the  houses  we  build,  and  the  furniture  we  use.  Your  profess- 
ing Christian  brother  will  cheat  you  without  a  twinge  of  conscience, 
which  has  grown  callous  under  what  he  considers  the  interests  of 
business.  The  Church  seems  to  forget  that  no  one  can  be  a  true 
Christian  who  is  not  honest  at  all  times  in  thought,  word,  and  deed. 

Nowhere  do  deception  and  fraud  flourish  so  as  in  the  dominions  of 
power.  Men  in  a  political  campaign  will  lie  and  cheat  and  commit 
fraud  because  others  do.  It  mu^t  be  a  dull  conscience  that  finds 
reason  for  wrong  doing  in  the  wrong  doing  of  another.  It  is  lament- 
able to  what  extent  our  elections  have  become  a  matter  of  money. 
Our  whole  system  of  government  is  rotten  at  the  core,  and  yet  these 
corruptible  voters  have  attended  our  public  schools,  learned  to  read 
and  write,  but  how  neglected  their  moral  natures  ! 

The  Republic  is  not  yet  lost.  There  is  still  hope  for  its  salvation. 
I  ask  )wu  to  make  the  discipline  of  school  the  discipline  of  con 
science,  in  order  that  the  rising  generation  shall  be  trained  for  this 
purpose. 

The  function  of  the  school  is  not  to  make  scholars,  but  to  send 
forth  men  and  women  to  be  useful  in  society,  and  to  so  teach  that 
conscience  will  be  recognized  as  God's  best  gift  to  man,  and  that  to 
deaden  its  instincts  is  to  commit  eternal  suicide. —  The  Student. 


The  Half-Hour  Olub. 

BY  LIZZIE   HAMMETT,   NEWPORT,   R.    I. 

An  earnest  desire  has  existed  for  some  time  among  the  teachers 
of  Newport  for  an  organization  which  should  furnish  them  some  stim- 
ulus for  mental  improvement.    This  culminated,  last  October,  in  the 
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formation  of  the  "Half- Hour  Club/*  the  members  of  which  decided 
to  undertake  the  study  of  American  literature,  beginning  with  the 
earliest  American  authors,  and  devoting  special  attention  to  the  most 
prominent  and  interesting. 

The  name  of  the  club  was  derived  from  the  agreement  that  each 
member  should  devote  half  an  hour  a  day.  or  three  hours  a  week, 
to  home  reading  upon  assigned  subjects.  The  observance  of  this 
regular  period  of  study  has  been  the  foundation  of  the  steadily  in- 
creasing interest,  and  to  it  we  are  looking  for  the  permanent  results 
of  our  winter's  work. 

The  public  meetings  have  been  held  fortnightly  during  the  winter. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  School  Board,  the  committee's  room,  a 
commodious  and  pleasant  apartment,  has  been  at  the  service  of  the 
club,  and  expenses  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  pro- 
g^rammes  have  been  arranged  with  the  design  of  deepening  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  home  study,  and  convejring  the  broader 
information  which  an  individual  member  might  gather  by  attention 
to  a  special  topic. 

During  the  first  six  weeks  we  studied  the  literature  of  the  Colo- 
nial and  Revolutionary  periods,  and  the  prog^mmes  of  the  first 
three  meetings  included  historical  reviews  of  the  literature  of  these 
periods,  papers  upon  John  Eliot  and  the  Indian  Bible,  the  New  Eng- 
land Primer  and  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  ;  upon  the  lives  and  writings 
of  Cotton  Mather,  Roger  Williams,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Thomas  Jefferson ;  essays  upon  the  Character  of  Wash- 
ington, Americanism  in  Literature,  and  upon  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  the  Federalist,  together  with  readings  from  the  works  of  the 
authors  named,  and  a  discussion  of  the  question  :  ^*  Resolved,  That 
John  Adams  ought  to  be  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  term 
beginning  March  4,  1797.'' 

The  fourth  and  fifth  meetings  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  Wash- 
ington Irving, —  The  Life  of  Columbus,  The  Sketch  Book,  Astoria, 
and  Knickerbocker^ s  History  of  New  York,  being  selected  for  home 
study,  together  with  such  accounts  of  Irving*s  life,  and  references  to 
the  history  of  the  times  and  places  treated  in  these  works,  as  our 
libraries  afforded. 

Essays  upon  Irving* s  hfe  and  writings,  upon  English  life  as  por- 
trayed in  The  Sketch  Book,  and  upon  various  characters  depicted  in 
the  books  just  mentioned,  were  accompanied  by  readings  illustrative 
of  Irving's  graphic  delineation  of  character  and  scenery. 

During  the  month  of  January,  Daniel  Webster  and  his  connection 
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with  our  constitutional  history  awakened  so  hearty  an  interest  that 
we  departed  from  our  previousl^r  arranged  plan  and  devoted  two 
meetings  to  a  consideration  of  his  early  life,  his  political  career,  his 
power  as  an  author,  and  to  the  study  of  his  speeches.  A  fine  por- 
trait of  Webster,  painted  near  the  end  of  his  life  by  Jane  Stuart, 
looked  down  upon  us  from  the  wall,  and  gave  an  additional  intensity 
to  his  stirring  words. 

For  the  next  two  months  the  poet  William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  nov- 
elist James  Fennimore  Cooper,  arid  the  historian  William  T.  Prescott 
claimed  our  attention.  Biographical  accounts,  essays  upon  thdr 
style,  character  sketches,  representative  readings  and  recitations,  and 
reviews  of  contemporary  history,  occupied  the  time  devoted  to  the 
public  meetings.  The  Pathfinder  and  The  Spy^  Bryant's  poems,  and 
The  Conquest  of  Mexico  were  the  works  of  these  authors  designated 
for  home  reading. 

The  writings  of  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  were  selected  as  a  fit- 
ting close  to  our  winter's  work,  her  recent  death,  the  numerous  news- 
paper and  magazine  articles  lately  published,  and  her  long  residence 
in  Newport  rendering  the  topic  both  timely  and  suitable. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  speak  of  the  social  element  in  our 
meetings,  which  has  been  most  delightful.  Our  club,  beginning  with 
thirty-six  teachers,  soon  reached  a  membership  of  one  hundred  per- 
sons.   There  the  limited  capacity  of  our  room  compelled  us  to  stop. 

Realizing  how  much  the  success  of  such  meetings  depends  upon 
the  tact  of  the  presiding  officer,  we  considered  ourselves  most  fortu- 
nate in  securing  a  president  combining  the  cordiality  and  the  execu- 
tive ability  of  our  genial  superintendent,  Mr.  Littlefield. 

Some  of  the  best  musical  talent  in  the  city  has  contributed  a  charm- 
ing variety  to  the  more  solid  work  of  the  public  meetings,  and  the 
chorus  singing  and  social  chat  which  followed  the  formal  programmes 
will  remain  among  the  pleasant  memories  of  the  first  season  of  the 
Half-Hour  Club. 

The  accompanying  circular,  containing  suggestions  for  the  home 
reading,  and  the  programme  based  upon  that  study,  will  convey  an 
idea  of  the  details  of  our  plan  of  working : 

HALF-HOUR  CLUB  CIRCULAR,   NO.    7. 

The  Writings  of  William  Cullen  Bryant  will  be  the  topic  for  home  study  daring 
the  fortnight  ending  February  9th.  The  committee  would  suggest  the  foUowiof 
poems  as  illustrating  Bryant's  skill  in  certain  classes  of  poetry : 

Poems  Descriptive  of  Nature :  A  Forest  Hymn ;  A  Winter  Piece ;  To  a  Water- 
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Fowl ;  The  Prairies ;  A  Hymn  of  the  Sea ;  The  Death  of  the  Flowers ;  The  Hurri- 
cane. 

Poems  of  Patriotism  and  Freedom  :  The  Antiquity  of  Freedom;  The  Death  of 
Slavery;  Our  Country's  Call ;  The* Winds;  The  African  Chief. 

Poems  of  Humanity:  Thanatopsis ;  The  Ages ;  The  Crowded  Street  ^  The  Flood 
of  Years;  The  Night  Joum«y  of  a  River;  Hymn  to  Death;  The  Old  Man's  Fune- 
ral. 

Poems  of  Fancy  :  Sella ;  The  Little  People  of  the  Snow. 

Accounts  of  Bryant's  life,  as  a  poet  and  a  journalist,  and  reviews  of  his  poems 
may  be  found  in  the  following  articles  : 

"  Life,  Character  and  Writings,"  by  George  W.  Curtis  (P.  L.).    Scribner's,  XVI., 

479. 

Appleton's  Journal,  VI.,  479 :  Sketch  by  Stoddard  (P.  L.). 

Lakeside  Magazine,  VIIL,  133 :  Bryant  as  a  Man. 

"  Poets  of  America,"  By  E.  C.  Stedman. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  XIII.,  article  by  Hilliard  (P.  L). 

Biographical  Sketch  in  Household  Edition  of  Bryant's  poems  (P.  L). 

"  Letters  of  a  Traveler,"  two  series  (P.  L.). 

Living  Age,  LXXXIII. :  Seventieth  Birthday  (P.  L.). 

Harper's,  LIII.:  The  Bryant  Vase  (P.  L.). 
'     Atlantic,  XLII.,  747 :  Death  of  Bryant,  by  Stedman. 

ScribnePs  XVII.,  527  and  334 :  Poems  by  R.  H.  Stoddard  and  Bayard  Taylor 
(P.  L). 

"  Pen  Pictures  of  Modem  Authors  "  (P.  L.). 

Appleton's  Journal,  IX,  193:  Cummington  (P.  L.). 

Appleton's  Journal,  XV.,  i  :  Roslyn  (P.  L.). 

Harper's,  XXIV.,  508  (P.  L.). 

Living  Age,  XXXII.,  249:  Reminiscences  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
(P.  L.). 

Duyckinck's  "  Cyclopedia  of  American  Authors  "  (P.  L.). 

Allibone's  «  Dictionary  of  Authors"  (P.  L.). 

'* American  Cyclopedia,"  Annual,  III. 

Reviews:  Harper's,  II.,  581 ;  Living  Age,  XXXIX.,  658;  Eclectic,  1870,  p. 371  ; 
Foreign  Review,  X.,  121 ;  Scribner's,  XIII.,  868  (P.  L.). 

PROGRAMME  FOR   FEBRUARY  9,    1 886. 

1.  Reports  of  Secretary 4ind  Treasurer.  • 

2.  Business. 

3.  Essay :  Gatherings  from  Here  and  There  Concerning  William  Cullen  Bryant. 

4.  Reading :  The  Yellow  Violet. 

5.  Bryant  as  a  Joumalbt. 

6.  Reading :  The  Description  of  the  Shield.    ^  translation. 

7.  Music. 

8.  Intermission. 

9.  Address :  Bryant  as  a  Poet  of  Nature ;  with  copious  qubtations. 

10.  Recitation:  Thanatopsis. 

11.  Music. 
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12.  Reading:   '*A  Corn-shucking  in  South  Carolina '';   from  the  Letters  of  t 
Traveler. 

13.  A  Bryant  Calendar  of  the  Month. 

PROGRAMME  FOR  MARCH  9,    1 886. 

\ 

1.  Reports  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

2.  Business. 

3.  Biographical  Sketch  of  William  T.  Prescott. 

4.  Review  of  the  Aztec  Civilization,  as  presented  by  Prescott. 

5.  Music. 

6.  Address :  The  Career  of  Cortes. 

7.  Essay :  Montezuma  II. 
Intermission  (ten  minutes). 

8.  Reading  from  **  The  Conquest  of  Mexico  " :  The  Retreat  from  the  Capita] ; 
Prescott*s  review  of  the  Conquest. 

9.  Music. 

10.  Essay :  The  Mexico  of  To-day. 

11.  Congregational  Singing. 

— youmai  of  Education, 


The  VariouB  Uses  of  Books. 


Sir  John  Lubbock's  wonder,  as  expressed  in  his  lecture  of  last 
Saturday  (January  9)  at  the  Workingmen's  College,  that  so  little 
care  is  given  to  the  selection  of  books  to  read,  is  certainly  quite  well 
justified,  if  one  is  to  regard  them  only  as  subjects  of  genuine  study, 
and  not  also  as  equivalents  for  experience — a  sort  of  imperfect  reflec- 
tion of  the  world  as  it  was  or  is.  But  in  the  latter  light  it  is  by  no 
means  essential  that  a  book  should  be  exactly  good,  so  long  as  it 
reflects  pretty  accurately  the  ignorance,  and  prejudices,  and  errors  of 
the  world  which  it  delineates.  We  want  to  know  something  not  only 
of  the  best  men  and  women  living,  but  of  a  fair  assortment  of  com- 
monplace men,  narrow-minded  men,  bad  men,  and  even  wicked  men, 
so  far  as  we  can  know  what  they  are  like  without  contagion  to  our- 
selves. And  so,  too,  with  the  same  limitations,  we  want  to  know  not 
only  a  good  deal  of  the  best  books,  but  something  substantial  of 
very  second-class  or  third-class  books,  if  without  knowing  these  we 
should  be  in  danger  of  living  in  an  unreal  world,  and  not  amongst 
the  often  blundering,  prejudiced,  angry,  superstitious,  and  leeble 
creatures  who  people  the  actual  earth.  It  will  be  said,  of  course, 
that  it  takes  a  good  book  to  give  a  true  conception  of  very  inferior 
people;  that  without  Dickens's  genius  we  should  never  have  known 
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what  Fagin  and  his  young  thieves  were  like,  and  that  without  Cob- 
bett  we  should  never  have  known  adequately  the  prepossessions  of  a 
shrewd,  thorough -going  John  Bull  of  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
with  little  reverence,  and  no  power  of  entering  into  characters  higher 
than  his  own;  in  other  words,  that  it  takes  a  good  book  to  give  a 
faithful  picture  even  of  vice,  ignorance,  and  prejudice.  To  a  certain 
extent  that  may  be  granted.  We  should  certainly  never  know  as  we 
do  the  commonplace  people  in  the  country  houses  of  the  English 
gentry  of  our  Southern  counties,  as  they  existed  at  the  opening  of 
this  century,  without  Miss  Austen.  We  should  not  know  the  meet- 
ing-ground of  middle  class  and  aristocratic  society  during  the  later 
years  of  the  last  century  as  we  do,  without  Miss  Burney. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  people  who  cannot  travel  far 
for  themselves — and  however  far  we  may  travel  for  ourselves,  there 
are  none  of  us  who  can  for  ourselves  travel  back  into  the  past — gain 
no  experience  from  reading  inferior  books  which  they  could  not  gain 
in  a  better  form  from  reading  books  of  the  highest  genius.     If  you 
have  the  gift  for  it,  and  do  not  spend  too  much  time  on  it,  you  gain 
from  a  hasty  perusal  of  many  inferior  books  a  far  better  impression 
of  what  the  average  man  feels  and  thinks,  than  you  can  gain  from 
the  studv  of  the  most  brilliant  pictures  of  inferior  persons.     It  is 
delightful  to  know  the  Dodger  and  Charley  Bates.    It  is  not  delight- 
ful to  know  the  ordinary  young  thief.    You  gain  from  Dickens  a  good 
deal  of  misleading  impression  as  to  the  life  of  the  actual  young  thief, 
which  experience  would  not  confirm.     And  so,  too,  a  large  knowledge 
of  the  second-rate  books  of  any  period,  the  books  which  are  forgotten 
as  soon  as  they  are  read,  probably  furnishes  a  better  equivalent  for  a 
wide  experience  of  the  world  than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
first-rate  books.     No  book-knowledge  will  give  an  adequate  equiva- 
lent for  experience;  but  certainly  you  learn  more  of  the  dusty  levels 
of  life  from  a  wide  superficial  knowledge  of  the  books  which  are 
destined  to  be  forgotten,  than  from  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  books 
destined  to  be  immortal.    Of  course,   the  real  advantage  of  these 
latter  books  is,  that  beside  experience,  and  experience  of  a  valuable 
kind,  they  give  you  what  is  above  your  own  experience — flashes  of 
imagination,  of  insight,  of  vision,  which  no  experience  of  your  own 
would  give  you,  which  you  could  get  only  by  real  access  to  the  mind^ 
of  great  men,  to  very  few  of  which  any  one  man  can  possibly  have 
the  chance  of  access  half  as  easy  as  the  access  he  has  to  the  best 
books.     That  is  matter  of  course.     All  we  want  to  insist  on  is  that 
one  gains  less,  as  well  as  more,  by  knowing  a  few  great  books,  than 
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one  gains  by  knowing  a  great  many  inferior  ones.  One  does  gain  a 
very  great  deal  more  by  great  books  than  one  could  ever  g^ain  bj 
knowing  all  the  inferior  books  that  were  ever  written;  but  one  gains 
less,  too.  By  the  commonplace  books  we  gain  real  experience  (rf 
common  humanity  as  it  was  and  is;  by  the  great  books  we  gain  a 
very  much  more  taking  and  brilliant  experience  of  common  humanity 
than  ordinary  life  would  verify.  Doubtless,  to  the  man  who  can 
roam  far  and  wide,  actual  experience  of  men  is  much  better  than  the 
wearisome  experience  gained  through  second  and  third-rate  books. 
But  in  the  absence  of  direct  experience,  a  large  superficial  knowledge 
of  second-rate  literature  is  a  much  better  substitute  for  experience 
than  could  be  obtained  without  it.  If  you  gaze  at  the  world  only 
thiough  works  of  genius,  even  if  they  be  such  works  as  Thackeray's, 
the  world  will  seem  much  more  interesting,  much  more  clearly  oat- 
lined,  much  more  intelligible,  in  short,  tha^  it  really  is.  To  know  the 
opaque  mass  of  humanity,  you  must  see  it  not  only  through  woiks 
of  genius,  but  also  through  either  a  wide  experience  of  men  and 
manners,  or  a  wide  survey  of  works  of  no  genius.  For  example, 
people  who  do  not  read  the  daily  papers  are  often  greatly  to  be 
envied.  They  may  read  what  is  much  more  calculated  to  impress 
their  minds  with  ennobling  hopes  and  enduring  trusts;  but  they 
hardly  know  the  common  round  of  English  life,  with  its  dingy  uni- 
formity of  color,  only  broken  here  and  there  by  an  influx  of  grander 
forces,  as  it  really  is. 

So  much  by  way  of  protest  against  Sir  John  Lubbock's  rather  one- 
sided view  of  the  mischief  of  miscellaneous  reading.  Still,  what  he 
says  in  his  interesting  lecture  is  absolutely  true,  so  far  as  the  aim  of 
reading  is  not  merely  to  gain  experience,  but  to  open  intercourse 
with  minds  of  the  largest  and  most  piercing  vision ;  so  far  as  we  seek 
books  to  inspire  us,  and  not  merely  tools  to  help  us  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  world.  But  on  Sir  John  Lubbock's  list  of  books, 
approved  by  the  consent  of  a  considerable  number  of  readers'  expe- 
rience, we  are  inclined  to  put  this  question:  How  can  an  average 
experience  be  of  much  use  as  a  guide  to  individual  experience? 
Average  experience  only  gives  us,  what  Mr.  Galton's  photographic 
camera  gave,  when  made  to  receive  in  succession  a  considerable 
number  of  individual  faces — a  sort  of  average  of  humanity.  Now, 
no  one  man  can  be  properly  educated  by  conformity  to  a  standard 
gathered  from  the  average  taste  of  others.  We  wish  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock had  told  us  exactly,  so  far  as  he  really  could,  what  Ais  awn 
favorite  books  to  the  number  of  a  hundred,  or  even  fifty,  are.    That 
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would  have  been  really  instructive.  We  hold  that  for  every  separate 
man,  the  select  books  which  he  reads  most  fondly,  should  be  quite 
separate.  We  always  regard  such  remarks  as  Isaac  Barrow's  on 
books  as  not  a  litde  unreal,  **  He  that  loveth  a  book  will  never  want 
a  faithful  friend,  a  wholesome  counsellor,  a  cheerful  companion,  an 
effectual  comforter.*  *  Now,  a  favorite  book  is  not  a  friend.  You  are 
fond  of  it,  but  it  is  not  fond  of  you.  It  is  much  less  than  a  friend, 
but  also  not  a  little  more.  It  does  not  spring  proposals  upon  you  as 
friends  do.  It  is  warranted  not  to  starde.  You  know  perfectly  the 
kind  of  thing  you  will  find  there,  though  you  often  find  more,  and 
sometimes,  perhaps,  a  little  less  than  you  had  expected  to  find.  It 
does  not  feel  hurt  if  you  weary  of  it  and  close  it.  It  does  not  insist 
upon  its  own  view  and  controvert  yours.  Whether  it  is  a  wholesome 
counsellor  or  not,  depends  altogether  on  whether  you  like  works 
which  show  you  your  weaknesses,  or  oijly  those  which  help  you  to 
feel  your  strength.  Whether  it  is  an  effectual  comforter  or  not, 
depends  on  whether  or  not  its  drift  is  comfort  or  irony— an  answer  to 
doubt  or  a  stimulus  to  doubt. 

All  this  sort  of  language  about  books  seems  to  us  conventional. 
Books  are  favorites  when  they  refresh  and  inspire,  not  when  they 
counsel  and  comfort.  If  the  present  writer,  for  instance,  made  a  list 
of  his  favorite  books,  how  surprised  some  of  his  friends  would  be  ! 
Very  high  on  his  list  would  stand  Grimm's  '*  Volksmahrchen,"  nof 
Grimm's  **  Popular  Tales,'*  because  some  prime  favorites,  the  old 
monkish  legends,  are  seldom  rendered  in  the  English  versions. 
Now,  what  is  the  charm  of  a  book  like  that  ?  If  it  is  to  be  called  a 
•faithful  friend,  certainly  it  is  not  so  even  in  the  sense  in  which  a  dog 
or  a  bird  is  a  faithful  friend.  It  gives  no  sign  of  attachment.  It 
obtrudes  no  remonstrance.  It  tenders  no  sympathy.  It  simply 
gives  a  delightful  picture  of  the  naivete  and  childlikeness  of  the  me- 
diaeval world.  The  simplicity  of  the  tales  of  wonder,  the  shrewdness 
and  weirdness,  with  the  singularly  simple  wisdom,  of  the  stories  of 
Death,  Satan,  and  the  Saints,  are  of  a  kind  which  fascinate  the  mind 
in  this  skeptical  century,  and  refresh  it  with  the  picture  of  a  very 
primitive  humor  and  a  very  primitive  conscience.  As  Arnold  says 
of  Wordsworth,  not  very  truly,  but  as  we  can  say  of  Grimm's 
"  Volksm&hrchen  "  with  perfect  truth — 

The  cloud  of  mortal  destiny, 
Others  will  front  it  fearlessly, 
But  who  like  him  will  put  it  by  ? 
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That  is  what  we  very  often  want  of  a  book,  t9  put  by  "the  cloud  of  mor- 
tal destiny.'*     And  that  is  what  Homer,  and  Herodotus,  and  Grimm's 
"  Volksmahrchen "  alike  give  us — a  complete  refreshment  of  spirit 
In  such  writers  we  find  once  more  the  old,  childlike  attitude  of  man, 
without  missing  his  noble  aspirations,  his  inextinguishable  curiosity, 
and  his  awestruck  recognition  of  the  heavens  above  and  the  hell  be- 
neath him.     Again,  take  a  very  different  book,  which  probably  a  great 
number  of  our  readers  have  never  read.  Cardinal  Newman's    *'Cal- 
lista.'*     That  which  makes  "Callista''  so  refreshing  to  the  present 
writer  is  its  wonderful  restoration  of  the  age  in  which  Christianity 
was  struggling  with  the  Roman  paganism,  and  giving  men  at  once 
new  life  and  a  new  indifference  to  death.     To  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  has  fully  enjoyed  that  book,  it  is  a  book  not  to  read  once,  but 
year  after  year,  with  an  ever-growing  sense  of  obligation.     It  does 
not,  indeed,  restore  to  us  tjie  delight  with  which  a  renewed  vision  of 
the  childlike  stage  in  man's  growth  always  fills  us,  as  do  the  great 
imaginative  works  of  the  ages  of  legend,  and  the  stories  of  marvel 
in  the  Middle  Ages.     But  it  makes  us  see  as  no  other  work  of  ficdon 
has  ever  made  us  see,  what  Christianity  had  to  do  in  the  age  of  the 
martyrs,  and  what  it  really  did.     In  fact,   it  brings  before  our  eyes 
the  inward  significance  of  the  greatest  of  the  historical  tragedies  in 
the  whole  story  of  our  race.     In  a  lesser  degree,  such  stories  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  "Abbott"  or  **  Old  Mortality '*  do  us  just  the  same 
kind  of  service.     They  give  us  some  impression  of  the  inner  life  of 
the  great  dynastic  and  religious  conflicts  oi  past  times,  and  suggest 
something  of  what  they  mea?ii  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  the 
chief  actors.     We  cannot  regard  even  the  greatest  of  Shakspeare*s 
plays  as  offering  the  same  kind  of  refreshment.    No  greater  work 
than  "Hamlet'*  was  ever  produced  by  the  human  intellect;   and 
"  Hamlet,"  no  doubt — with  many  others  of  Shakspeare's  plays — is  a 
great  resource  whenever  the  mind  is  at  its  highest  point  of  energy. 
But  then  its  imaginative  flight  is  too  independent  of  real  conditions 
to  render  it  possible  that  we  should  follow  it  with  the  ease  with  which 
we  follow  the  creations  that  fill  up  known  historical  conditions — that 
vivify  the  well-mafked  testimony  of  history.     And  even  these  great 
books  are  not  counsellors,  not  comforters,  not  friends.     They  are 
stimulants  and  tonics  to  the  feeble  imagination  of  man,  and  enable  us 
to  connect  in  some  way  the  present  with  the  past — or,  what  is  still 
more  difficult,  and  requires  a  higher  energy  for  which  we  are  only 
now  and  then  adequate,  they  enable  us  to  connect  the  present  with 
the  future.     But  the  best  of  books  are  resources,  not  friends — re- 
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sources  which,  if  properly  used,  open  our  eyes,  nerve  our  imagina- 
tions, stir  our  sympathies,  and  sometimes,  though  comparatively 
rarely,  shame  our  supineness  and  our  miserable  ambitions.  But  in 
any  case,  the  books  to  love  and  cherish  are  not  those  which  give  us 
the  largest  measure  of  knowledge,  but  those  which*  awaken  the 
activity  of  our  truest  self. —  The  Spectator. 


Broader  Goltare  Needed. 


One  of  the  sorest  temptations  that  beset  our  common  school  teach- 
ers, and  professional  educators  in  general,  is  the  inclination  and  ten- 
dency to  become  mere  specialists,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term — 
mere  technical  schoolmen.  Their  duties  are  so  many,  their  time  so 
fiilly  occupied  with  the  routine  work  of  the  school -room,  that  they 
are  naturally  apt  to  confine  their  studies  and  activities,  even  their 
ambition,  to  the  attainment  of  proficiency  in  what  they  consider  the 
most  immediately  neccessary,  practical  qualifications  for  the  specific 
task  before  them. 

The  same  temptation  is  felt  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all 
professions.  That  is  why  there  are  so  many  narrow-minded 
theologians,  bigoted  scientists,  lawyers  who  know  nothing  outside 
of  Kent  and  Blackstone,  doctors  who  are  like  fish  out  of  water  in 
polite  society.  But  in  no  profession  is  such  a  one-sidedness  of  de- 
velopment more  inexcusable,  more  harmful,  than  in  the  professional 
educator.  He  above  all  others  needs  to  be  many-sided.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  the  true  fulfillment  of  his  lofty  calling  to  be  a  man  of  genuine, 
broad  culture.  That  this  need  is  not  sufficiently  realized  and  ap- 
preciated among  our  teachers,  superintendents  and  directors,  and  in 
our  normal  schools,  is  one  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  our  public 
school  system.  Our  teachers  have  as  a  rule  been  open  to  the  re- 
proach of  being  mere  "walking  text-books,!'  nothing  "but teaching 
machines.*'  While  possessed  of  great  technical  skill,  while  being 
adepts  in  arithmetic,  in  grammar,  in  geography,  in  penmanship, 
etc.,  they  often  have  not  enjoyed  the  respect  of  cultured  society,  or 
have  not  been  admitted  to  it  at  all,  because  utterly  lacking  that 
breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  mental  attainment,  that  general 
information,  and  especially  that  refinement  of  the  sensibilities,  of 
taste  and  feeling,  which  are  the  fruits  of  a  well-balanced  and  sym- 
metrically developed  mind  and  character,  the  marks  of  the  only  real 
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education,  the  characteristics  of  true  culture.  This  lack  has,  of 
course,  greatly  lessened  the  influence  of  our  teachers  outside  of  the 
school-room. 

But  its  injury  to  their  comfort  and  usefulness  has  been  even  greater 
in  their  specific  work  of  teaching  itself.  Not  only  has  it  been  die 
chief  cause  of  the  purely  mechanical  methods,  the  bare-text-bcxA- 
teaching,  that  is  still  too  prevalent;  it  has  made  the  attainment  of  the 
only  correct*  ultimate  aim  of  all  our  education  an  impossibility.  For 
that  aim  is  not  the  mere  training  of  a  few  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
of  our  children,  but  the  equal  and  harmonious  development  of  all  of 
them,  and  of  their  tastes  and  feelings,  their  judgments,  desires,  sym- 
pathies, and  aspirations  as  well — in  a  word,  the  laying  of  the  foun- 
dations for  the  highest  culture  of  their  whole  character.  And  this 
cannot  be  done  by  rule.  Its  first  condition  is  the  possession  of  such 
culture  by  the  teacher  himself.  He  can  never  impart  what  he  does 
not  possess.  Its  chief  means  is  personal  example  and  influence. 
Nothing  cultivates  the  finer,  higher  nature  of  the  pupil  so  surely  and 
readily  as  simple  intercourse  with  a  teacher  of  true  culture  and  re- 
finement. The  mere  presence  of  such  an  one  in  the  school -room  is 
an  education.  As  was  said  once  of  a  lady  of  rare  refinement,  as  well 
as  of  literary  and  heart  culture,  "  To  know  her  is  a  liberal  educa- 
tion.** 

And  even  in  the  work  of  technical  instruction,  experience  abun- 
dantly shows  the  value  of  a  liberal  culture  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
In  the  long  run  he  is  the  best  teacher  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  reading,  history,  who  knows  most  besides,  outside  of  these 
special  branches.  Who  are  our  best  teachers  to-day?  The  nar- 
rowly technical  pedagogues  ?  No;  but  those  who  have  the  most 
liberal  education,  the  widest,  broadest  culture.  They  are  the  ones 
who  rise  most  steadily  in  the  profession.  They  are  the  ones  who  are 
coming  rapidly  to  fill  all  the  highest  positions,  simply  because  they 
are  the  most  competent  and  best  fitted  for  them. 

It  is  therefore  to  our  Normal  students*  and  our  teachers*  own  im-  | 
mediate  interest  to  take  advantage  of  every  means  for  their  liberal 
culture,  and  to  use  them  diligently,  as  a  necessary,  indispensable  pari 
of  their  work  and  study.  Not  to  do  it  only  incidentally,  when  they 
happen  to  get  the  time,  but  regularly,  systematically,  to  fak^  the  time 
for  it.  It  is  essential  to  their  true  success  as  teachers,  and  to  the 
highest  usefulness  and  continued  progress  and  improvement  of  their 
noble  profession.  The  means  of  paramount  importance  to  all  true 
culture  is  the  right  use  of  the  right  kind  of  literature.     It  is  es$ent]al 
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to  become  familiar  with  the  classic  productions  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent. Therefore  do  we  give  all  possible  attention  to  the  best  works 
of  general  literature,  the  leading  essayists,  poets,  historians,  critics, 
novelists,  all  books  acquaintance  with  which  is  necessary  to  them 
who  would  become  the  best  teachers,  real  educators.  Believing  that  on 
the  whole  he  is  the  best  teacher  who  is  the  best  reader  of  the  best  lite- 
reUure,  we  want  to  help  our  readers  by  guiding  them  to  the  best 
books  and  warning  them  against  worthless  ones;  and  shall  endeavor 
to  do  all  we  can  to  merit  their  confidence  in  us  as  honest  and  earnest 
guides.  — Pennsylvania  School  Journal, 


The  Age  we  Live  in. 

[  James  R.  Joy,  in  the  Chautaaquan.] 

As  an  age  of  discovery,  the  present  is  worthy  of  comparison  with 
any  preceding  century.  Franklin  pushing  his  way  through  the  ice 
of  the  Northwest  passage  in  1847,  and  Nordenskj5ld  forcing  the 
Northeast  Passage  around  Asia  Europe  in  1877,  may  well  be  classed 
with  Columbus  crossing  the  summer  seas  from  Palos  to  San  Salva- 
dor in  1492.  The  Arctic  explorers  of  Greely's  party  penetrated  to 
83®  14'  north  latitude,  or  within  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the 
pole.  The  long  sought  source  of  the  Nile  was  found  Ay  Speke  in 
the  magnificent  Lake  Nyanza  which  contests  with  Lake  Superior  for 
the  honor  of  being  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe. 
Stanley  has  trailed  the  Congo  from  its  head-waters  in  Eastern  Africa 
to  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant, and  from  his  explorations  has  grown  the  Congo  Free  State 
with  a  million  square  miles  of  territory  and  forty  millions  of  peo- 
ple— an  opening  into  Central  Africa  for  Christianity  and  trade. 

Not  only  have  new  lands  been  discovered,  but  commerce,  aided  by 
steam  and  electricity,  has  moulded  the  older  countries  to  its  pur- 
>  poses.  Railroads,  canals  and  steamships  have  transformed  both 
routes  and  methods  of  transportation.  The  United  States  contains 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  miles  of  railroads,  and  there 
are  five  lines  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  There  are,  in  all, 
three  hundred  thousand  miles  of  railroads  on  the  globe — sufficient  to 
build  a  single  track  from  the  earth  to  the  moon.  Engineering  science 
has  kept  pace  with  the  railroad,  bridging  rivers  and  tunnelling  moun- 
tains. Three  tunnels,  the  Mont  Cenis,  St.  Gotthard,  and  Arlberg, 
respectively  eight,  nine,  and  six  miles  in  length,  connect  the  roads  of 
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Italy  with  those  of  Switzerland  and  France,  and  transform  the  Alpine 
barrier  into  a  gateway. 

Besides  levelling  mountains,  commerce  has  united  oceans.  Many 
a  richly  freighted  vessel  had  fallen  prey  to  the  storms  which  lurk 
about  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  before  French  enter- 
prise cut  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  opened  a  short 
and  safe  route  to  India.  Spurred  on  by  the  success  of  this  under- 
taking, De  Lesseps,  the  engineer,  began  the  construction  of  a  canal 
at  Panama  through  the  narrow  strip  of  land  which  separates  the  two 
Americas.  This  work  is  to  be  completed  before  1890.  Posts  and 
telegraphs  have  revolutionized  modes  of  communication.  The 
International  Postal  Union,  formed  in  1874,  embraces  thirty  million 
square  miles  of  territory,  with  a  population  of  eight  hundred  and 
thirty  millions,  and  the  letter  postage  to  any  point  in  this  vast  domain 
is  but  five  cents  the  half-ounce.  The  telegraphs  of  the  world  aggre- 
gate six  hundred  thousand  miles,  besides  sixty  thousand  miles  of 
submarine  cables.  Six  ocean  cables  bind  the  New  World  to  Europe, 
and  plans  are  forming  to  lay  a  bundle  of  wires  under  the  Pacific  fixiin 
California,  by  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  New  Zealand,  con- 
necting there  with  the  English  system  and  completing  the  electric 
circuit  of  the  globe. 

Politically,  the  civilized  world  is  divideci  into  about  fifty  independ- 
ent states.  Tihree-fifths  of  the  whole  earth,  however,  belongs  to  six 
nations  :  England  (8,581,556  square  miles),  Russia  (8,520,637  square 
miles),  China  (4,419,150  square  miles).  United  States  (3,501^.04 
square  miles),  Brazil  ^  3,288, 963'square  miles),  and  Turkey  (2,406,492 
square  miles).  In  marked  contrast  to  these  giants  is  the  Italian 
republic  of  San  Marino  with  thirty-two  square  miles  of  territory. 

The  political  movement  of  the  present  century  has  been  every- 
where away  from  absolutism.  One  hundred  years  ago  the  United 
States  was  just  entering  upon  her  experiment  of  government  by  the 
people.  England,  despite  her  narrow  colonial  policy,  was  then 
superior  to  the  nations  of  Europe  in  constitutional  liberty,  and  she 
has  maintained  her  lead;  repeated  "Reform  Bills'*  have  extended 
the  elective  franchise  to  larger  and  larger  numbers,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's act  of  1884  qualified  three  million  new  voters,  making  the 
present  House  of  Commons  the  first  to  represent  in  a  true  sense  the 
common  people  of  England.    , 

But  the  reforming  English  statesmen  have  had  a  hard  struggle  to 
outstrip  the  awakened  notions  of  the  Continent.  In  1786  there  were 
five  great  powers— Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prus- 
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sia — all  absolute  despotisms,  except  the  first.     Then  the  French 
Revolution  threw  Europe  in   confusion.     France  passed  from  the 
sway  of  tyrannical   Bourbon   kings  to   the  license  of  Republican 
-  mobs  ;  then  the  forces  thus  suddenly  turned  loose  were  mastered  by 
Napoleon,  and  utilized  in  the  fabrication  of  a  military  despotism,  yet 
his  campaigns  in  one  form  or  another  made  way  for  liberty.    When 
the  emperor  had  been  defeated  and  shut  up  to  die  on  Saint  Helena, 
the  powers  assembled  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  rearrange  the 
disordered  map  of  Europe.    They  thought  to  restore  everywhere  the 
conditions  of  thirty  years  before.     But  not  all  the  kings,  **  nor  all  the 
king's  men  **  in  Europe  opuld  bring  back  the  old  blood-sluggishness 
to  people  who  had  caught  the  new  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality,  which 
had  glittered  on  the  bayonets  and  crashed  in  the  cannon  of  France, 
For  a  time  despotism  with  its  armies  held  the  suffering  and  struggling 
nations  in  a  vise-dutch.     But  even  despotism  yielded  to  the  **  years 
of  revolution,"  1830  and  1848,  and  to-day  Russia  alone  of  the  pow- 
ers remains  an  absolute  monarchy—**  a  government  limited  only  by 
assassination.*'     Hungary,  liberated  by  the devotfon of  Kossuth  and 
his  compatriots,  now  forms,  with  her  former  mistress,  the  dual  state 
of  Austria-Hungary.     Austria  has  lost  the  leadership  in  Germany, 
and  Prussia  is  but  one,  albeit  the  chief,  of  the  twenty-five  kingdoms, 
duchies,  principalities,  and  republics  which,  since  1871,  have  consti- 
tuted the  federal  German  Empire.     France,  after  a  series  of  changes 
which  bespeak  the  impulsive  Gallic  blood,  became  a  republic  in  187 1. 
Spain,  in  an  effort  to  follow  the  example  of  her  neighbor,  learned 
that  the  true  republic  cannot  stand  upon  a  foundation  undermined  by 
ignorance  and  superstition. 

There  is  now  a  sixth  great  power.  Italy,  also,  long  the  seat  of 
warring  states,  learned  a  lesson  of  nationality  from  beyond  the 
French  Alps.  In  spite  of  Austrian  repression  backed  by  Russian 
armies,  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  Cavour,  and 
Victor  Emanuel  brought  about  in  1861  the  kingdom  of  United  Italy. 
Ten  years  later  Rome  was  seized  by  the  royal  troops,  and  the  cheers 
of  the  soldiers  hailing  an  Italian  king  in  the  capital  of  the  Caesars 
re-echoed  from  the  Vatican,  behind  whose  battlements  the  pope 
lamented  the  loss  of  his  power. 

More  important  than  the  physical  and  political  status  of  the  world 
is  the  social  condition  of 'its  inhabitants — their  religion  and  education 
and  the  ideas  which  rule  them.  The  human  race  is  estimated  to 
number  about  1,440,000,000  souls,  divided  into  five  families  :  Cau- 
casian, 624,000,000  ;  Mongolian,  560,000,000  ;  African,  176,000,000; 
Malay,  72,000,000;  Americans,  8,000,000.  These  are  classed  by 
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religions  as  Christians,  436,cxx),ooo  (including  202,000,000  Roman 
Catholics;  150,000,000  Protestants,  and  80,000,000  Eastern  or  Greek 
Church);  Mohammedans,  170,000,000;  Jews,  7,000,000;  Buddhists 
(Asia),  400,000,000;  Brahmins  (India),  145,000,000;  Confucians 
(China),  80,000,000  ;  and  Shintoists  (Japan),  15,000,000. 


EDITOfilAL  PABAOBAFHS. 

The  Close  of  the  School  Year, — The  month  of  June  is  specially  marked  in  the  cdn- 
cational  world  by  the  Commencements  of  our  yarious  schools.  It  might  in  that  sense 
be  called  the  Commencement  month.  Our  colleges  this  year  give  a  good  showing  in 
hearty  and  successful  work ;  our  secondary  schools  indicate  that  they  are  meeting 
the  expectations  of  their  patrons  and  giving  thorough  training  as  a  stepping-stmie  to 
more  solid  acquisitions ;  while  the  primary  schools  are  performing  well  their  part  ia 
preparing  material  for  those  of  higher  grade.  It  is  always  an  interesting  period  u 
that  it  witnesses  the  advent  of  so  many  young  men  and  women  upon  the  arena  of 
practical  life.  Their  attainments,  intellectual  and  moral,  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
crucial  test  of  practical  application.  How  will  they  stand  the  trial  ?  If  their  train- 
ing has  been  thorough,  if  they  have  secured  mental  and  moral  vigor,  strength  of 
purpose  and  painstaking  energy,  a  broad  future  of  success  opens  before  them,  and 
they  have  truly  but  begun  to  live.  But  if  they  have  wasted  their  opportunities,  neg- 
lected their  duties,  and  spent  their  time  in  frivolous  amusements,  the  promise  of  the 
future  is  indeed  dark.  And  it  is  dark,  not  to  the  individual  alone.  The  instmctors 
feel  discouraged  at  the  futility  of  all  their  efforts,  the  parents  are  grieved  that  thdr 
toil  and  sacrifice  and  anxiety  have  been  in  vain,  and  the  thoughtful  in  the  community 
are  sick  at  heart  ih^X  failure  is  written  for  those  who  might  have  been,  and  ought  to 
have  been,  useful  and  honored  citizens.  How  little  yOung  men  and  women  appreciate 
the  interest  with  which  those  who  have  an  eye  to  the  future  watch  their  careers. 
It  is  expecting  too  much  of  them  that  they  should  themselves  fully  appreciate  it,  yet  if 
they  understood  a  tithe  of  the  interests  involved  they  would,  they  must,  put  forth 
their  best  energies  to  accomplish  that  which  might  be  fairly  and  reasonably  expected 
of  them.  Unfortunately,  it  is  only  after  many  precious  opportunities  have  been  lost, 
never  to  be  regained,  that  they  begin  to  appreciate  their  high  value.  How  fortunate  is 
that  youth  who  has  in  early  life  set  before  him  a  splendid  model  and  who  is  encour- 
aged and  trained  to  mould  his  own  character  by  it,  and  how  fortunate  is  that  com- 
munity which  contains  many  men  so  moulded ! 

The  public  schools  of  this  city  closed  on  the  15th  inst.  after  a  very  prosperous  and 
successful  session.  During  the  year  a  larger  number  of  pupils  have  been  enrolled  in 
the  schools  than  at  any  previous  session.  In  both  instruction  and  discipline  the  year 
has  been  a  success. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Commencement  of  the  High  School  was  held  at  the  Theatre 
the  evening  of  the  15th  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  audience.  Two  of  the 
pupils  read  essays,  an  address  was  delivered  by  Col.  John  B.  Cary,  Hon.  James  N. 
Dunlop  delivered  the  Peabody  medals  and  Hon.  J.  Taylor  Ellyson,  Chairman  of  the 
School  Board,  delivered  the  diplomas  to  the  class  of  sikty-five  graduates. 
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The  closing  exercises  of  the  Colored  High  and  Nonnal  School  were  held  at  Eben- 
ezer  Church  on  the  erening  of  the  14th.  Hon.  John  M.  Langston,  Principal  of  the 
Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  delivered  an  address  on  the  occasion.  The 
exercises  were  of  an  interesting  character,  the  graduates  acquitted  themselves  well 
and  the  whole  entertainment  was  such  as  to  give  pleasure  to  the  friends  of  the  Insti- 
tution.    The  graduates  were  33  in  number. 

Magill*s  History  of  Virginia. — For  the  fourth  time  this  book  has  been 
licensed  for  use  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  The  importance  of  instruction  in  Vir- 
ginia history  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Until  the  publication  of  this  work  we 
had  no  elementary  book  on  the  subject  that  was  a  satisfactory  school-book.  Now 
that  suitable  texts  are  accessible  it  ought  to  be  taught  in  all  our  schools,  and  our 
children  made  familiar  with  the  great  men  and  splendid  history 'of  our  noble  State. 
Let  them  learn  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  the  high  principles  that  have 
always  actuated  the  people,  that  they  4nay  be  stimulated  to  follow  their  example  and 
never  to  let  the  honor  of  the  State  be  sullied  in  their  hands. 

We  have  received  an  invitation  to  the  Twelfth  Annual  Commencement  of  Perdue 
University,  which  takes  place  Thursday,  June  loth  1886. 

7>i<  Fountain,  published  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  will  be  enlarged  with  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  fourth  volume,  July  No.,  by  the  addition  of  new  departments,  and  the 
price  will  be  increased  to  one  dollar. 

The  North  Carolina  Teachbrs'  Assembly.— A  circular  just  received  says 
of  the  Second  Annual  session  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  held  in 
June,  1885,  at  Mt.  Mitchell  Hotel,  Black  MounUin,  North  Carolina,  that  it  was  the 
grandest  and  most  successful  educational  meeting  ever  held  in  the  State.  More  than 
six  hundred  teachers  and  friends  of  education  were  present,  representing  every 
department  of  the  educational  system.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements  have  fixed 
the  Third  Annual  Session  for  the  same  place  and  extending  froln  June  22d  to  July 
7th.  A  very  large  attendance  is  expected,  and  great  inducements  are  offered  in  the 
way  of  low  rates  of  railroad  fare  and  of  board.  The  programme  provided  is  excel- 
lent, the  subjects  for  dbcussion  being  both  interesting  and  practical.  A  visit  to  this 
Assembly  would  not  only  afford  the  usual  attractions  of  educational  meetings,  but 
introduce  the  visitor  to  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  our  Southern  country.  For  full 
particulars,  write  to  the  Secretary,  Eugene  G.  Harrsll,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 


Book  Notices. 


Pocket  Lesson  Notes  on  the  International  Sabbath  School  Lessons,  by  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  are  out  in  good  season  for  the  Third  Quarter,  with  several  de- 
cided improvements  in  the  printing  and  arrangement  of  the  matter.  The  book  is 
pocket  size,  for  use  in  spare  moments,  and  stoutly  botmd.  (Funk  &  Wagnalls,  12 
Dey  street.  New  York.  Price  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  June-December — 
Teacher's  Edition,  25  cents ;  Scholar's  Edition,  10  cents.) 

TEACHERS*   MANUAL,  to  Accompany  Studies  in  General  History,  by  Mary  D. 

Sheldon.    Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     1886.    Mailing  price,  85  cents. 

The  excellence  of  the  Studies  in  General  History  turned  the  attention  of  teach; 
ers  to  the  need  for  a  Manual  illustrating  more  fully  its  methods  of  conducting  his« 
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torical  studies.  The  book  before  us  is  designed  for  that  purpose,  and  is  Teiy  Taloa- 
ble,  not  only  in  its  synopses,  but  in  its  suggestions.  The  author  says  :  "In  teaching 
history  in  higher  grades,  three  points  must  always  be  in  mind  :  First,  to  give  each 
student  independent  work ;  next,  to  subject  the  results  of  solitary,  individual  tbongfat 
to  the  freest  criticism  and  discussion  in  the  class-room  ;  last  of  all,  the  accepted  re- 
sults of  the  collected  labor  must  be  arranged  in  compact  and  logical  order,  and  stowed 
away  in  the  memory."  The  Manual  is  so  arranged  as  to  develop  these  important 
thoughts. 

GRAMMAR  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS..  By  B.  F.  Tweed,  A.  M..  late  Sapcr- 
visor  in  the  Boston  Schools.  Boston :  Lee  8c  Shepard,  publishers.  1886. 
This  book  is  a  very  brief  Manual  of  Grammar.  It  develops  carefully  and  sys- 
tematically the  elementary  principles  of  technical  grammar,  and  is  well  supplied  with 
suitable  exercises  and  illustrations.  It  reduce^  to  the  minimum  the  amount  of  gram- 
mar necessary  to  be  taught.  It  seems,  from  a  somewhat  hurried  examination,  to  be 
an  excellent  book  for  elementary  work. 


Masio  Notes. 

What  music  to  take  to  the  seashore  or  mountains,  is  a  question  which  Oliver  Dit- 
son  &  Co.  answer  by  the  announcement  of  the  following  attractive  publications : 
Avonia  Bonney's  capital  setting  to  Robert  Burns's  characteristic  ballad,  "  Bonny  Wee 
Thing";  Forman  Smith's  **  Dance  of  the  Nymphs,'*  a  sparkling  composition  for  the 
piano  or  organ ;  each  35  cents.  Wheeler's,  brilliant  Waltzes,  **  Happy  Winter 
Nights,"  40  cents,  and  Lillian  F.  Maxwell's  meritorious  grand  march,  '<  Guiding 
Star,"  30  cents.  Beside  these  are  Folk  Song,  Romance,  Lullaby,  Hunting  Song, 
Little  Snowdrop's  Funeral,  and  Bright  Morning — captivating,  short  and  not  diffi- 
cult piano  pieces  at  25  cents  each,  by  the  eminent  composer,  Carl  Weber. 

No  songs  are  more  poptflar  with  old  and  young,  with  sisters,  cousins  and  sweet- 
hearts, as  well  as  college  students,  than  those  contained  in  Ditson's  famous  College 
Song  Books.  The  latest  of  these,  and  by  far  the  largest  and  most  attractive  collec- 
tion ever  published  at  50  cents,  b  their  remarkably  popular  book  entitled  "  College 
Songs."  It  has  appeared  in  a  revised  edition,  just  in  time  to  contribute  its  **  jollity, 
jingle  and  go"  to  the  pleasures  of  vacation  time. 


Notes. 

Lafayette  C6mmbncement,  Easton,  Pa. — ^The  Commencement  exercises  at 
Lafayette  College  begin  on  Sunday,  the  27th,  with  the  Baccalaureate  Address  by 
President  Knox,  and  a  Missionary  Society  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,D. 
D.,  pastor  of  the  Bethany  Church  in  Philadelphia.  Class  Day,  with  its  pleasantries, 
comes  on  Monday ;  on  Tuesday,  the  29th,  the  Commencement  Oration,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Ormist,  of  New  York,  the  Hall  orations  before  the  Literary  Societies,  by 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Allen,  of  Williamsport  and  the  Rev.  John  F.  Pollock,  of  AUen- 
town,  and  the  Alumni  meeting.  On  Wednesday,  the  30th,  speaking  from  repesenta- 
tives  of  the  forty-seven  members  of  the  graduating  class,  the  conferring  of  degrees, 
and  the  Commencement  Dinner,  followed  by  President  Knox's  levee  and  reception 
in  the  evening.    Candidates  for  admission  are  examined  on  Thursday.    Besides  the 
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literary  appointments,  a  krge  attendance  will  be  atracted  to  the  Seniors*  promenade 
concert  on  the  campus,  and  to  the  athletic  sports  of  the  undergraduates  on  Tuesday. 
The  railroads  leading  to  Easton  ha^e  made  special  rates  of  fare  for  Commencement 
week. 

Prof.  W.  N.  Hailman  will  conduct  the  Western  Summer  School  of  Primary 
Methods  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  for  four  weeks,  from  July  19th  to  August  15th, 
1886. 

Prof.  T.  J.  Mitchell,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  has  been  engaged  in  a  three  weeks*  Nor- 
mal Institute  at  Florence,  Ala.,  in  connection  with  Florence  Normal  School. 


Fablishers'  Notes. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  announce  for  early  publication  A  Beginner's  Bock  in 
French,     With  comic  illustrations.     Designed  for  children.     By  Sophie  Doriot. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  announce  for  early  publication  a  revised  edition  of 
Allen  &  Greenough*s  Cicero.  It  includes  thirteen  orations  arranged  chronologically 
and  covering  the  entire  public  life  of  Cicero.  It  is  illustrated,  and  contains  notes- 
and  vocabulary. 

Messrs.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  will  publish  about  September  ist,. 
The  Elements  of  Pedagogy,  by  E.  E.  White,  LL.D.  It  will  present— I.  An  Analy- 
sis  of  Psychical  Processes ;  2.  The  order  of  Activity  and  Development  of  the  several 
Powers  of  the  Mind ;  3.  A  clear  and  full  presentation  of  the  Principles  of  Teaching ; 
4.  General  Methods  of  Teaching ;  5.  The  Application  of  the  General  Methods  to 
the  Elementary  Branches,  and  6.  Moral  Training. 

Teachers  of  Natural  History  will  be  interested  in  learning  that  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
announce  for  early  publication  an  Elementary  Course  in  Practical  Zo'diogy,  by  B.  P. 
Colton,  A.  M.  This  work  is  designed  to  aid  the  student  in  getting  a  clear  idea  of 
the  animal  kingdom  as  a  whole,  by  the  careful  study  of  a  few  typical  animals.        « 

The  work  is  limited  to  what  can  be  done  by  the  average  high  school  pupil,  as 
proved  by  the  experience  of  several  years,  during  which  time  these  *'  guides  to  the 
study  of  animals,*'  have  been  used. 


The  Majzazines. 

The  June  Dumber  of  EDUOATION  if  before  oe.  In  strength  of  thought,  foroe  of  eicreMlon,  and 
the  choice  of  topics,  this  tnagRxine  it  proring  itself  of  great  power  and  Tiune.  Among  the  writers  In 
this  nT]mt>er  are  Prof.  W.  T.  Harris,  of  Oonoord,  Mass.;  Prof.  H.  B.  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
TersiW;  Mrs.  A.  A.  Knight  and  Miss  Jnlia  H.  May;  Dr.  G.  E.  Lowrey,  of  Ann  Arbor;  LllUe  J.  Har- 
tin,  of  Indianapolis;  May  Mcintosh,  B.  P.  Gk>nld,  and  F.  G.  Sparhawk.  Prof  Adams  has  a  rigorons 
discosslon  of  ** History  in  Harrard  College";  Dr.  Harris  treats  of  ** Industrial  Education";  while 
"  Chemistry,"  "Classics."  '*The  Education  of  Girls,"  **The  Three  NecesMry  Powers  of  this  Age," 
and  odier  topics  of  timely  interest,  are  treated  with  clearness  and  skill. 

The  *"  Editorial  "  articles  are  numerous  and  nnusnally  rigorous.  **  Current  Literature"  forms  an  inter- 
eatingand  useful  feature.  **The  R6fum6  of  Current  Educational  Literature"  will  be  welcomed  by 
all.  The  **Fon;ign  Notes"  are  Judicious  and  raluable.  The"  Book  Table"  is  f^U,  discriminating 
and  fearless. 

Altoffether  this  number  of  BDUCATIOK  will  commend  itself  as  a  raluable  addition  to  our  Educa- 
tional Literature.  $3  a  year  in  advance.  William  A.  Mowry,  editor  and  publisher,  3  Somerset  street . 
Boston. 

THE  SOUTHERN  BIYOUAO  for  June.— The  June  number  begins  the  rew  rolume  of  this  snc' 
cessftal  Southern  masrasine.  It  opens  with  an  ezoellent  article  on  the  "Sugar  Fields  of  Louisiana,"  by 
R.  A.  Wilkinson,  of  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald  concludes  his  valuable  series  of  articles  on  **  Our  Last  Hunting  Grounds  "  with 
a  paper  devoted  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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Mr.  Bdward  A  UcIdbod  coDtributM  •  timely  artid*  on  **  PofUI  or  Local  SaTingp  Banks,*'  In  wlikk  b 
described  the  Bjrttem  ettablished  In  MaiMohasetU,  and  the  ol^ectlons  afainft  the  propoeed  nartnnal 
system  clearly  stated . 

Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  writes  of  Oharles  Oayarr^.  His  paper  is  animated  and  graphic,  and  is  a  pises 
ing  picture  of  life  in  Louisiana  in  the  old  times. 

W.  R.  Belknap  describes  the  pains  and  pleasures  to  which  one  who  has  his  life  insured  for  a  ■kOHsb 
dollars  is  subjected  because  of  the  more  than  paternal  care  of  the  companies  most  ooBoened. 

Richard  H.  Musser  continues  his  stoiy  of  **  The  War  in  Missouri  " ;  Judge  Richards  giTes  tk*  sec- 
ond installment  of  the  sketch  of  General  Turner  Ashby,  and  Margaret  J.  Preston  contributes  an  ad- 
mirable ballad  of  the  war. 

The  article  entitled  the  *  Destruction  of  Louisrille "  describes  the  outbreak  which  followed  tfe 
growing  discontent  among  the  laboring  classes,  and  the  erils  which  followed  the  ascendancy  o#  the 
Anarohlsts  and  Socialists.  The  narratlTe  is  graphic— somewhat  blood-curdling,->but  points  a  pUa 
moral. 

Clinton  Sooltard  hss  in  the  June  number  a  pleasing  poem,  *'  Down  the  Ochlawaha,**  and  Danial  C 
O'SuUlTan  has  a  few  good  lines  on  **  Death." 

LIPPINGOTT'8  MONTHLY  MAOAZIMB  for  June  contains:  Taken  by  Sleee,  XL-XIIL;  The 
R^eds.  Robertson  Trowbridce ;  The  Industrial  Republic,  F.  P.  Powers ;  Retrospect,  Markm  ManrlUe;  A 
Bachelor's  Blunder,  XXI -XXIT.,  W.  1.  Norris ;  Oi)r  Bxoerienoe  Meetings,  III.:  My  Bxperieneea  te 
the  Labor  moTement,  Martin  Irons— 8ome  Experiences  of  a  Working  Girl — My  AMiienoes  as  a  8lr«^- 
Car  Conductor ;  John  Tumor's  luTention,  R  N.  T. ;  A  Plea  for  the  Spoils  Sntem.G.  W.  Green ;  Had  1  Bat 
Known.  Hunter  MaoCuUoch:  Our  Monthly  Gossip:  A  Psychological  Problem.  Doris  Hnntingdoo; 
The  Mormon  Question,  W.  H.  Baboock ;  The  Poet  as  a  Business-Man,  U.  B.  W.;  Dream-Staff,  J.  B.  P. 

THB  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  June.— Contents:  The  Golden  Justice,  UI -IT ,  William  Heiuy 
Bishop ;  A  Roman  Gentleman  Under  the  Empire,  Harriet  Waters  Preston ;  King  Raedwald,  Helen  Gniy 
CoDe:  Yalentlne's  Chance,  Llllie  Cbace  Wyman  :  A  Glimpse  at  178«,  Bdward  Stan  wood;  Tha  Prinoess 
Cnssamassima,  Book  Third,  XXXIII.-XXXYI.,  Henry  James ;  The  Sti^tue  of  Lief  Brikson,  Henry  Vaa 
Brunt;  The  Coup  de  Graoe.  Andrew  Hedbrooke;  In  the  Clouds,  XIY.-XYI^  Charles  Bgbert  Craddock; 
Honor6  de  Balzac,  George  Frederic  Parsons;  James,  Craw'ord,  and  Howells;  The  Contrlbatora' (3ub: 
Books  of  the  Month. 

POPULAR  8CIBNCB  MONTHLY.— Contents  for  June:  BroluUon  Bounded  by  Theology,  by  W.D. 
Le  Sueur,  B.  A.;  An  Economic  Study  of  Mexico,  III.,  by  Hon.  Darid  A.  Wells;  What  May  Animals 
Be  Taught  ?  PrimitiTe  Clocks,  by  F.  G.  Mather  (illusttated) ;  The  Factors  ef  Omnic  Erolutioa  (ooe- 
cluded),  by  Herbert  Spencer ;  Ethnology  of  the  Blackfoot  Tribes,  by  Horatio  Hale:  Ballnc«qaei  by 
Prof.  D.  S.  Jordan  ;  Counting  Unconsciously,  by  Prof  W.  Prayer  (illustrated):  The  Millenium  of  Mad- 
ness, by  Felix  L.  Oswald,  M.  D.;  The  Principles  of  Domestic  Fireplace  Construction,  by  T.  P.  Teale, 
F.  R.  C.  S.  (illustrated) ;  Scratching  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  br  Prof  Samuel  Lockwood;  The  Poiaoes 
in  Spoiling  Food ;  Eels  and  Their  zoung;  Sketch  of  George.  Engelmann,  M.  D.  (with  portrait) ;  Bil- 
tor's  Table:  Labor  Troubles ;  Literary  Notioes:  Popular  Miscellany ;  Notes. 

The  June  CENTURY.— A  finely  engraved  drawing  from  Houdon^s  bust  of  Beqjamin  FraokHn  is  the 
frontispiece  of  the  June  CENTURY,  and  several  pagee  of  '*  Unpublished  Letters  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin," edited  by  the  Hon.  John  Bigelow,  add  to  the  literary  interest  of  the  number. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley  contributes  a  remarkable  artiple  on  **  Faith-Healing  and  Kindred  f  he- 


In  their  order  the  illustrated  papers  of  the  number  are  a  **  Literary  Ramble  "  along  the  ThasMe 
from  Fnlham  to  Chi»wick,  in  which  we  hare  allusions  to  many  fiunons  people  known  in  literature  and 
in  history,  and  glimpses  of  the  scenery  along  **  the  Universi^  course  " ;  Mrs.  Schuyler  Tan  Rensse- 
laer's second  paper  on  ''American  Country-Dwellings,"  with  drawings  of  some  of  the  handsomest  coon- 
try  houses  in  the  Eastern  States ;  and  a  paper  by  John  Burroughs  on  **  Bird's  Eggs,"  with  engrarings 
of  twenty-two  varieties  of  ergs. 

The  Antietam  camp)iign  is  the  subject  of  the  war  papers  in  this  number,  the  illustrations  rvferrinf 
mostly  to  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  forming  perhaps  the  richest  pictorial  contribution  yet  made  to 
the  series. 

Ke^idee  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Howells's  new  novel,  **The  Minister's  Charge,"  the  fiction  of  tb* 
number  comprises  two  dialect  short  stories — a  tale  of  the  war,  entitled  **  Meh  I  ady,"  by  Thomas  Nd- 
son  Page,  the  author  of  "Marse  Chan";  and  a  humorous  sketch  by  Colonel  Richard  M.  John»toii. 
callpd  "  The  Hotel  Bxperienoe  of  Mr.  Piok  Fluker." 

The  poems  of  t)<e  number  are  by  Bteele  Chandler,  Harriet  Prescott  SpofTord,  Am611(»  Rives.  C  P. 
Percival,  Kdmund  Gosse;  and  in  "6ric-i  Brae"  by  Samuel  Minturn  Peck,  Anthony  Lovell,  Cbarlotu 
Fiske  Bates,  and  the  late  George  T.  Lanlgan. 

Contents  of  ST.  NICHOLAS  for  June:  Frontispiece, **A  June  Morning"  ;  ** Onoe-on-a-Tlme,**  poem, 
Emily  Huntington  Miller;  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  ch.  Till., IX ,  Frances  HodgHDU  Burnett,  two  illw- 
trntions:  Winged  Seeds,  poem;  No  More  School,  picture;  Personally  Condocteid,  Till. — Queen  rarip, 
Frank  R  Stockton,  fourteen  illustrations;  Grandpapa  Rosebush,  verses,  illustrated;  The  KelohGatber- 
er«,  chs.  I.,  1 1.,  III.,  IT.,  T.,  J.  T.  Trowbridge  two  Illustrations;  George  Washington,  chs.  XV.,  XTL, 
H«rac«>  B.  Scudder.six  illustrations ;  The  Butteidy  and  the  Bee,  verse,  Edith  M.  Thomas;  Wishes  and 
Their  Young,  three  illustratons;  A  Puxzled  Papa,  verses;  The  Wild  Flowers,  verses,  illustrated;  The 
Boys'  Paradise,  three  illustrations;  A  Boys'  Camp,  deecribed  by  one  of  the  campers,  three  illiMtra' 
tioiis:  Robin's  Return,  poem,  Edith  M.  Thomas;  Little  Mi«<8  Mabel,  Jingle, illustrated:  Mother's  Idea; 
The  Satchel,  five  illustrations ;  Wonders  of  the  Alphabet,  fourth  paper,  illnstrated ;  Bt  Nicholas  I'og 
Stories,  illustrated;  A  Recipe,  verses,  illustrated :  Riddles  for  Tery  Little  Folks— Jingles:  *  Prettj 
Painted  Bridges,"  ** White  Sheep/*  "Dormio  Hill,"  illustrated  and  engrossed;  Jack-in-the-pul)4t, 
illustrated. 

OUR  LITTLE  ONES  Ain>  THE  NURSERY  for  June  has  been  received.  The  progress  made  in 
child  literature  In  the  last  decade  has  been  very  marked.  This  Magazine  is  a  splendid  exponent  of 
thi«  progress,  in  matter,  illustration  and  style.  The  June  number  is  fblly  up  to  the  usual  high  stan- 
dard. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

y.  Z.  BUCHANAN^   Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Editor. 

[Th*  Jowrmal  i»  $«iU  to  ecery  Oovmty  Superintendent  and  District  OUrk^  and  muH  be  ear^fiiUp 
preserved  6y  them  at  pmbUe  properin  and  transmuted  to  their  ttteeeetors  in  <#ee.  | 

Text-Books. 

PRICE-LIST  AND    REGULATIONS   OF  THE  BOARD   OF  EDUCATION. 

The  following  circular  was  mailed  to  superintendents  and  district 
trustees  on  the  loth  day  of  June: 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Richmond^  June  i,  1886. 

To  County  and  City  Superintendents  and  Trustees  of  Schools  : 

The  Board  of  Education  has  adopted  the  following  list  of  text- 
books for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  beginning  August  i,  1886. 

The  agreement  with  the  publishers  of  the  books  adopted  is,  that 
they  will  provide  a  supply  of  books  in  each  county  in  which  they  are 
used,  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  schools  thereof,  at  a  cost  to  the 
pupils  not  to  exceed  the  present  wholesale  price. 

The  price  annexed  to  each  book  on  the  list  given  below  is  that  at 
which  the  book  is  to  be  sold  to  pupils,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  school 
officers  to  see  that  no  higher  price  is  paid. 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  does  not  necessi- 
tate changes  of  text-books  in  any  county  or  city  of  the  State,  but 
leaves  the  question  to  be  determined  by  the  county  and  city  school 
boards.  Counties  and  cities  having  other  books  than  those  on  the 
prescribed  list,  can  continue  in  use  any  one  or  every  one  of  the  books 
they  now  have,  or  they  can  change  any  one  or  every  one  of  them 
at  any  time  during  the  next  four  years.  But  all  changes  must 
be  to  the  books  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Where  no 
change  is  desired,  no  action  on  the  part  of  the  county  or  city  board 
is  necessary,  as  the  books  now  in  use  will  be  continued  until  dis- 
placed by  the  adoption  of  other  books. 
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books  adopted  and  schedule  of  prices. 

Publishers.  Prick 

TO  Pupils. 
y.  P.  BeUiSf  Co,,  Lynchburg,  Va,: 

Magiirs  History  of  Virginia $o  90 

Houghton,  Mifflin  <Sf  Co.,  Boston  : 
Cooke's  Virginia  [for  supplementary  reading] i  06 

y.  B.  Lippincoti  <Sf  Co.,  Philadelphia  : 

Worcester's  Primary  Dictionary 48 

Worcester's  New  School  Dictionary 80 

Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary i  40 

Worcester's  Academic  Dictionary i  50 

A,  Lovell&  Co,,  New  York  City: 

Graphic  Copy  Books  (large) lo 

Graphic  Copy  Books  (small) 07 

University  Publishing  Co.,  New  York  dty : 

Venable's  First  Lessons  in  Numbers 18 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic 36 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Holmes'  New  History  of  United  States i  00 

Maury's  Elementary  Geography 60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual  of  Geography i  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical  Geography.. i  20 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  <Sf  Co.,  Cincinnati: 

McGuffey's  Revised  Primer 09 

McGuffey's  Revised  First  Reader 17 

McGuffey's  Revised  Second  Reader 30 

McGuffey's  Revised  Third  Reader 42 

McGuffey's  Revised  Fourth  Reader 50 

McGuffey's  Revised  Fifth  Reader 72 

McGuffey's  Revised  Sixth  Reader 85 

McGuffey's  Revised  Speller 17 

Harvey's  Revised  Elementary  Grammar 42 

Harvey's  Revised  English  Grammar 65 

Note.— School  Officers  will  bear  in  mind  that  while  no  requirement  is 
made  that  cities  or  counties  shall  change  the  text-books  previously  adopted 
and  in  use,  all  text-books  which  shall  be  adopted  at  any  time  within  the 
ensuing  four  years  in  place  of  those  now  in  use,  shall  be  taken  from  the 
list  above  prescribed.  This  provision  for  gradual  changes  of  text-books 
through  a  period  of  four  years,  according  as  such  changes  may  be  deemed 
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expedient,  will,  it  is  believed,  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  inconvenience  to 
the  schools  and  the  expense  to  the  people. 

JOHN  L.  BUCHANAN, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

REGULATIONS 
Of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Virginia  as  to  Introduc- 
tion AND  Uniformity  of  Text-Books. 

[Adopted  May  19,  1886.] 

1.  The  text-books  used  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  on 
Spelling,  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  Penmanship, 
United  States  History  and  Virginia  History  shall  be  those  adopted 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

2.  The  contract  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
publishers  is  limited  to  four  years,  namely,  from  August  ist,  1886, 
to  August  1st,  1890,  and  the  school  board  of  each  county  may  change 
from  the  books  now  in  use  to  the  books  on  the  State  list  at  any  time 
during  the  four  years—the  newly  adopted  books  to  remain  in  use 
not  less  than  four  years  from  the  date  of  their  adoption  and  intro- 
duction, provided  they  continue  for  so  long  a  time  on  the  list  licensed 
by  the  State  Board. 

3.  The  new  books  shall  be  introduced  in  the  formation  of  all  new 
classes,  and  the  old  books  shall  be  tolerated  only  when  a  commence- 
ment has  previously  been  made  in  such  books  by  a  majority  of  the 
pupils  in  a  class ;  in  such  case  their  use  may  be  continued  until  the 
completion  of  those  books  by  the  class.  If,  however,  the  publishers 
of  the  newly  selected  books  make  satisfactory  offers  in  reference  to 
exchange  of  the  new  books  for  the  old,  the  changes  may  be  as  sud- 
den and  complete  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  county  board, 
due  regard  being  had  to  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  school. 

4.  As  soon  as  a  change  of  text-books  for  use  in  the  schools  shall 
have  been  determined  on  by  the  county  school  board,  due  public 
notice  shall  be  given  by  the  county  superintendent  of  the  names, 
prices  and  mode  of  obtaining  the  books,  and  of  the  regulations  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  requiring  every  pupil  to  be  supplied 
with  the  proper  books  before  admission  into  any  public  school. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  see  that 
early  and  efficient  arrangements  are  made  whereby  supplies  of  books 
will  be  brought  within  reach  of  the  children  and  sold  on  the  terms 
indicated  in  the  contract.  He  shall  furnish  each  teacher  with  a  copy 
of  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  concerning  text-books, 
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and  also  with  a  list  of  the  books  and  prices  agreed  upon,  which  list 
the  teacher  shall  keep  posted  in  his  school -room. 

6.  No  teacher  shall  receive  or  teach  any  pupil  who  is  not  supplied 
with  the  proper  books,  and  the  faithfulness  of  the  teacher  in  this  par- 
ticular shall  not  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  school  in  the  matter  of 
average  attendance,  that  is  to  say,  the  schools  shall  not  be  dosed  for 
lack  of  the  number  of  pupils  required  for  a  lawful  school  if  the  defi- 
ciency has  been  occasioned  by  the  rejection  of  pupils  for  the  reason 
given  above. 

7.  County  superintendents  shall  require  of  each  teacher  explicit 
statements  in  reference  to  text-books  in  every  monthly  report,  and 
if  any  irregularity  has  been  allowed,  the  teacher  shall  be  warned  to 
obey  the  law,  and  after  warning  has  been  given,  if  irregularity  is 
continued  or  repeated,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent to  withhold  his  receipts  for  the  teacher's  monthly  reports 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  the  law  is  observed  properly,  and  should  a 
teacher  be  contumacious  or  persistently  negligent,  his  license  shall 
be  cancelled. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  sup)erintendent  to  see  that 
these  regulations  are  rigidly  enforced,  and  he  shall  make  monthly 
reports  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  respect  to 
their  observance  and  concerning  other  mattters  of  duty,  according 
to  forms  furnished  by  that  officer. 

9.  Although  no  teacher  or  school  officer  can  receive  any  pay  or 
percentage  for  supplying  books  to  the  children,  yet  any  teacher, 
trustee,  or  superintendent  may  with  propriety  assist  in  bringing  the 
books  within  easy  reach  of  the  children,  and  in  receiving  the  price  of 
the  books  and  transmitting  the  same  to  any  dealer  who  may  entrust 
them  with  a  gratuitous  agency ;  and  any  teacher  or  officer  may  with 
propriety  buy  with  his  own  money  and  keep  on  hand  books  for  the 
convenience  of  scholars. 

10.  The  duties  and  privileges  conferred  upon  county  superintend- 
ents and  county  school  boards  in  the  foregoing  regulations  shaH 
apply  also  to  city  superintendents  and  city  school  boards. 

11.  All  regulations  heretofore  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
in  reference  to  text-books  which  may  be  in  conflict  with  the  fore- 
going, are  hereby  repealed. 

A  copy  from  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

L.  R.  HOLLAND. 
Secretary  Board  of  Education, 
Richmond,  Va.,  June,  1886. 
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The  Summer  Nonnals. 

Copies  of  the  following  circular  were  mailed  on  the  12th  of  June 
to  all  superintendents  now  in  office,  with  the  request  that  they  distri- 
bute them  among  their  teachers  : 

Circular  No,  8. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
jRtchmond,  June  7,  1886. 

All  the  necessary  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  summer  institutes 
have  been  made,  or  are  in  progress.  The  services  of  able  and  ex- 
perienced instructors  have  been  engaged.  The  course  of  instruction 
will  be  comprehensive  and  varied.  In  addition  to  the  common  school 
branches,  object-teaching,  didactics,  including  school  organization, 
dass-teaching,  school  management,  discipline,  &c.,  elocution  and 
vocal  music  will  receive  due  attention.  Classes  may  be  organized  for 
instruction  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  common  school  branches, 
provided  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  teachers  should  desire  it. 
Occasional  general  lectures  or  addresses  will  be  delivered  on  literary, 
scientific  and  educational  topics.  The  whole  course  of  instruction 
will  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  possible  improvement 
of  teachers.  To  this  end,  special  effort  will  be  made  to  illustrate  and 
exemplify  the  best  methods  of  teaching. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  **the  profession  of  teaching  is  just 
what  teachers  themselves  make  it/'  and  it  ought  to  be  among  the 
most  progressive  of  all  pursuits. 

Special  programmes  of  the  exercises  in  each  institute  will  be 
made  out  and  furnished  to  teachers  as  soon  as  the  institutes  begin. 

SALEM. 

The  institute  at  Salem  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  of  July,  at 
9  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  dose  on  the  9th  of  August.  It  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Dr  M.  A.  Newell,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  Maryland,  assisted  by  Prof  J.  G.  Swartz,  of  Fredericftsburg, 
Virginia,  Miss  M.  Pauline  Gash,  of  the  State  Female  Normal  School 
of  Virginia,  and  other  able  and  experienced  instructors.  A  special 
circular  will  be  issued  by  the  local  authorities,  setting  forth  the  many 
advantages  offered  by  Salem  as  an  eligible  location  for  a  summer 
institute,  the  refinement  and  intelligence  of  its  people,  the  healthful- 
ness  of  the  climate,  the  rare  beauty  of  surrounding  plain  and  moun- 
tain, the  free  access  to  the  library,  lecture -rooms,  and  grounds  of 
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Roanoke  College,  the  exceptionally  careful  and  complete  arrange- 
ments for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  teachers.  It  is  worthy  of 
special  mention  that  board  for  as  many  as  four  or  five  hundred  has 
been  secured  at  rates  as  low  as  $io  per  month. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  town  council  to  look  after 
all  local  matters  pertaining  to  the  institute.  Teachers  desiring  to 
attend  should  communicate  with  Superintendent  Wm.  M.  GraybiH, 
notifying  him  of  their  purpose  to  attend,  and  on  what  train  they  win 
arrive.  He  will  send  them  certificates  which  will  .entitle  them  to 
reduced  rates  of  travel.  All  teachers,  on  their  arrival  at  the  depot, 
will  be  met  by  members  of  the  committee  and  escorted  to  the  homes 
to  which  they  may  have  been  assigned. 

STAUNTON. 

The  institute  at  Staunton  will  begin  on  Thursday,  the  15th  o( 
July,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  dose  on  the  nth  of  August. 

It  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  Prof  Frank  M.  Smith,  a  prac- 
tical teacher  and  school  superintendent  of  large  experience.  He  will 
be  assisted  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Parr,  Principal  of  the  Normal  Department 
of  De  Pauw  University,  Indiana,  Prof.  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  of  Roanoke 
College,  Virginia,  and  Miss  Parrish  and  Miss  Brimblecom.  both  of 
the  State  Female  Normal  School  of  Virginia. 

Superintendent  W.  A.  Bowles,  and  a  committee  of  citizens  are 
giving  all  needful  attention  to  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the 
institute.  They  will  issue  a  special  circular  which  will  be  sent 
to  all  the  teachers  of  the  neighboring  counties.  The  large  attend- 
ance at  the  institute  held  at  Staunton  last  year  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  advantages  there  offered  are  widely  appreciated.  In 
addition  to  the  facilities  furnished  last  year,  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly,  passed  last  winter,  authorizes  the  occupancy  by  the  sum- 
mer institute  of  the  public  hall  and  recitation-rooms  of  the  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind  Institution. 

First  class  board  for  as  many  as  a  thousand  will  be  furnished  by 
the  hotels  and  public  boarding  houses  at  rates  not  exceeding  $i5'|>er 
month^or  $4  per  week.  Cheaper  board  (as  low  as  $12  or  $13  per 
month)  can  be  had  by  those  desiring  it.  The  city  school  board  has 
voted  an  appropriation  sufficiently  large  ($125)  to  defray  all  inci- 
dental expenses. 

Teachers  who  propose  to  attend  this  institute  should  notifv^  Super- 
intendent W.  A.  Bowles,  who  will  send  them  a  certificate  which  \*ill 
entitle  them  to  reduced  rates  of  travel.  Teachers  on  their  arrival  at 
the  depot  will  receive  prompt  and  courteous  attention. 
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FARMVILLE. 

The  summer  institute  at  Farmville,  for  the  benefit  of  female 
teachers  of  the  public  schools,  begins  to-day  (7th  June),  and  closes 
the  2d  July.  It  is  conducted  by  the  Faculty  of  the  State  Female 
l^ormal  School.  As  many  teachers  have  applied  for  admission  ^s 
can  be  received.  As  all  arrangements  are  complete,  no  further 
announcement  is  necessary. 

PETERSBURG. 

The  eight  weeks  summer  session  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and 
Collegiate  Institute,  provided  for  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly, 
will  begin  on  Thursday,  the  ist  of  July,  and  close  on  the  25th  of 
August.  It  will  be  conducted  by  President  J.  M.  Langston  and  the 
Faculty  of  the  Institute.  Such  additional  normal  instructors  as  may 
be  needed  will  be  employed  and  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  from 
the  Peabody  fund  for  summer  institutes.  This  institute  is  designed 
for  the  special  benefit  of  the  colored  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  State  No  pains  will  be  spared  by  the  President  and  Faculty  to 
make  this  summer  session  successfully  accomplish  its  object.     / 

A  large  and  handsome  audience  room,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
five  or  six  hundred,  has  been  completed  and  provided  with  seats. 
Board  will  be  furnished  at  a  cost  to  the  teacher  not  exceeding  eight 
dollars  per  month.  Teachers  should  communicate  at  once  with  Presi- 
dent J.  M.  Langston,  and  notify  him  of  their  purpose  to  attend,  so 
that  he  may  be  able  to  complete  all  necessary  arrangements  for  their 
accommodation,  and  send  to.  them  certificates  which  will  entitle  them 
to  reduced  rates  of  travel. 

Section  4  of  the  act  of  Assembly  provides,  that  "when  any 
county  or  city  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be  notified  of  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  said  summer  course,  he  shall  notify  all  the 
colored  school  teachers  in  his  city  or  county."  Superintendents  will 
govern  themselves  accordingly. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  TRAVEL. 

Teachers  holding  certificates  of  membership  can  obtain  round-trip 
tickets  at  two  and  a-half  cents  a  mile  each  way  over  the  following 
roads :  Richmond  &  Alleghany,  Norfolk  &  Western,  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio,  Richmond  &  Danville,  Virginia  Midland,  York  River  and 
Norfolk  Southern. 
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Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac— Round-trip  tickets 
at  one  unlimited  fare. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line. — Full  fare  going,  and  return  at  rednced 
rate. 

Shenandoah  Valley. — Round  trip  tickets  at  two  cents  a  mfle 
each  way. 

These  rates  are  allowed  only  to  teachers  holding  the  certiiicales 
above  mentioned.    To  obtain  these  certificates  write  as  follows  : 

For  Institute  at  Salem,  Superintendent  Wm.  M.  Graybill. 
For  Institute  at  Staunton,  Superintendent  Wm.  A.  Bowles. 
For  Institute  at  Petersburg,  President  Jno.  M.  Langston. 

PEABODY  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

There  are  six  vacancies  in  the  Peabody  Scholarships  allowed  \^- 
ginia  in  the  Nashville  Normal  College.  Examinations  of  applicants 
to  fill  these  vacancies  will  be  held  as  follows :  at  FarmviUe,  June 
29th  ;  at  Salem,  July  27th,  and  at  Staunton,  July  27th. 

For  further  information  apply  to  this  office. 

JOHN  L.  BUCHANAN, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 

NoTB.— Round-trip  tickets  from  Richmond  to  Salem,  good  to  return  as 
late  as  October  31,  I9.60. 


Gonnty  Saperintendents 

should  receive  from  their  predecessors  in  office  the  following  docu- 
ments: 

1.  Copy  of  School  Laws. 

2.  Educational  Journals  of  Virginia. 

3.  County  Superintendent's  Record  Book. 

4.  Record  Book  for  Examination  of  Teachers. 

5.  Annual  Reports  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

6.  Monthly  and  Term  Reports  of  Teachers. 

7.  Annual  Reports  of  District  Clerks. 

8.  Annual  Reports  of  County  Treasurer. 

9.  Annual  Reports  of  County  Superintendent  to  State  Superin- 
tendent. 

10.  Blank  Forms  for  Annual  Report  of  County  SuperiQtendent  for 
year  ending  July  31,  1886. 
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II.  All  other  Official  Documents  on  hand,  such  as  printeci  Circu- 
lars and  Blank  Forms  of  all  sorts. 

These  documents  belong  to  the  office,  and  not  to  the  individual. 

Superintendents  will  please  report  to  this  office  a  list  of  all  the 
documents  turned  over  to  them. 


Woroester's  Dictionaries. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  held  on  the  29th  day  of 
May,  1 886,  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted: 

"  Whereas,  the  publishers  of  Webster's  dictionaries  have  declined 
to  accept  the  conditions  on  which  said  books  were  adopted  by  this 
Board  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia,  therefore, 

/Resolved,  That  Worcester's  dictionaries  be  substituted  for  Web- 
ster's on  the  one-book -list  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  the 
meeting  held  on  the  13th  day  of  May,  provided  the  publishers  thereof 
agree  to  provide  a  supply  of  the  books  in  each  county  in  which  they 
may  be  used,  sufficient  for  the  schools  thereof,  at  a  cost  to  the  pupils 
not  exceeding  the  present  wholesale  rates." 


Saperintendents  of  Schools  Appointed. 

The  following  Superintendents  of  Schools  have  been  appointed, 
their  term  of  office  to  begin  July  ist: 

D.  P.  Powers,  for  the  county  of  Albemarle,  vice  L.  A.  Michie,  re- 
signed ;  H.  M.  Keyser,  for  the  county  of  Page,  vice  Joseph  Stover, 
declined  to  qualify. 


Virginia  Students  at  the  Nashyille  Nonnal  College. 

report  of  president  stearns. 

University  of  Nashville, 
STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE, 
Nashville,  /une  ist,  1886, 
Han.  John  L.  Buchanan, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  leave  herewith  to  transmit  for  your  inspection  a 
statement  of  the  average  rank,  etc.,  of  the  students  from  Virginia 
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holding  Peabody  scholarships  at  the  Normal  College  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  for  the  period  ending  May  26th,  1886  : 
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Mattie  H.  Chapman. 
Mattie  M.  CouUing... 

ByrdieL.  Hill 

Jessie  P.  Simpson  — 
Erminnie  L.  Tanner. 
J.William  Brister.... 

Daniel  G.  Good 

Samuel  N.  Hurst 

Charles  G.  Maphis... 

Asa  G.  Parr* 

William  D.  Payne. . . . 
Phillip  M.Tyler 
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*  No  examination  on  account  of  sickness. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Eben  S.  Stearns,  Chancellor, 

75  is^  fair  average  and  entitles  the  student  to  continuance 
class  and  progress  with  it. 


&c, 

in  his 


We  call  attention  to  the  following  section  of  the  School  Law: 
All  school  officers  going  out  of  office  shall  deliver  to  their  succes- 
sors the  records  and  all  official  papers  belonging  to  the  office.  In 
case  of  the  refusal  or  failure  of  any  officer  to  do  so  on  demand  of  his 
successor,  he  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  therefor,  and  a  like  penalty  for  each  month  during 
which  he  shall  persist  in  withholding  the  same. 
[See  Code  of  1873,  chap.  78,  sec.  39.] 
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Any  District  Clerk  or  County  Superintendent  who  fails 
to  receive  a  copy  of  the  Educational  Journal  regularly  every 
month,  should  make  known  the  fact  to  the  editor,  Prof.  W.  F.  Fox, 
^  329  west  Main  street,  Richmond.  Va. 


Blank  forms  for  use  of  teachers  and  school  officers  will  be  sent 
about  the  first  of  July  to  each  county  and  city  superintendent  of 
schools. 

The  examination  of  teachers  should  be  deferred  until  after  the 
receipt  of  these  forms.  Forms  515  and  522  are  for  the  use  of  dis- 
trict clerks.  Forms  518  and  519  are  for  the  use  of  teachers.  Forms 
509>  510,  514,  515,  516.  517,  521,  and  523  are  for  the  use  of  super- 
intendents. *      

A  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  College  at  Nashville  desires  a 
situation  as  teacher.  Address,  Miss  Jessie  P.  Simpson,  Christians- 
burg,  Virginia. 


Our  State  Female  Normal  School. 

[Extract  from  Circular  of  Information  Issued  by  Principal  Rufiner.] 

The  Character  of  the  School  is  just  what  it  professes  to  be — 
a  school  for  the  preparation  of  teachers.  This  is  what  the  law 
requires;  and  this  preparation  is  what  every  one  of  the  seven  to 
eight  thousand  teachers  of  Virginia  schools  needs  to  have  before 
beginning,  or  after  beginning,  to  teach. 

The  most  difficult  of  the  professions  is  that  of  the  Teacher,  and 
what  profession  is  more  important!  Pedagogy,  in  its  widest  sense,  is 
the  science  of  sciences  and  the  art  of  arts.  In  this  faith  the  school  is 
conducted.  Knowledge  is  its  material,  philosophy  its  guide,  and 
practical  skill  its  outcome— the  IVka^,  the  Why,  and  the  Haw.  The 
world's  experience  for  two  hundred  years  has  demonstrated  thesupe* 
riority  of  tfeachers  trained  in  this  way. 

The  Farmville  School  has  three  departments — namely,  the  Normal, 
or  professional  department  proper ;  the  Preparatory  school,  which  is 
simply  a  well-taught  primary  and  grammar  school ;  and  a  Model 
school,  which  is  a  school  of  children  under  ten  years,  who  are 
instructed  and  trained  by  an  expert  Model-School  Teacher — one  who 
was  induced  to  leave  similar  work  in  the  training  department  of  the 
3 
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great  Normal  College  of  New  York  city.  This  school  is  designed  to 
exhibit,  and  is  now  exhibiting,  the  most  improved  methods  of  teach- 
ing, for  the  special  benefit  of  the  Seni6r  class  of  the  Normal  depart- 
ment. The  students  of  this  class  attend  the  Model  school  in  sections, 
and  there  observe  and  teach,  and  receive  practical  instruction  and 
criticism  from  the  Principal  of  the  Model  school. 

The  Normal  Course. — In  the  Normal  Course  the  six  elementary 
studies  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  every  public  school  constitute 
the  main  lines  of  study — first,  to  make  sure  of  their  mastery  as 
ordinary  branches  of  knowledge ;  second,  to  develop  the  philosophical 
principles  underlying  the  facts,  rules,  and  4efinitions  of  each  of  these 
studies;  third,  along  with  the  first  and  second,  to  expound  and  illus- 
trate the  best  ways  of  teaching  each  study,  and  every  part  of  each 
study;  and  fourth,  to  require  the  students  themSeLves  to  prepare 
teaching  exercises",  and  exhibit  them  in  the  actual  instruction  of  ihdr 
own  classes. 

Besides  this  standard  line  of  professional  work,  other  studies  are 
pursued,  with  the  design  of  liberalizing  and  training  the  minds  of  the 
students,  so  that  they  may  teach  even  the  primary  studies  with  more 
vigor  and  a  wider  intelligence.  Each  line  of  elementary  study  is 
pursued  to  some  extent  into  its  higher  continuations,  and  incidental 
studies  are  introduced.  The  philosophy  of  the  mind,  school  man- 
agement, and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  each  branch, 
constitute  the  regular  course  of  separate  professional  study. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Normal  course,  as  taught  in  this  institu- 
tion, have  been  somewhat  fully  described  in  widely-circulated  printed 
documents,  some  of  which  are  still  on  hand,  and  will  be  furnished  to 
such  persons  as  desire  to  understand  the  course  more  fully. 

At  present  the  aim  of  the  Normal  school  is  only  to  give  a  thorough 
and  liberal  preparation  for  teaching  the  primary  and  grammar  school 
branches.    The  subjects  of  study  are  included  in  the  following 

List  of  Studies. — i.  Language — Orthography;  Reading  and 
Elocution ;  English  Grammar ;  Composition ;  Outlines  of  Rhetoric 
and  English  Classics ;  Elements  of  Latin. 

2.  Mathematics^yi^nXdX  Arithmetic;  Written  Arithmetic ;  Alge- 
bra; Geometry. 

3.  Natural  Science — Political  Geography  ;  Elements  of  Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  Geography ;  Physiology  ;  Lessons  in  Natural 
Science. 

4.  ^w/^ry— History  of  the  United  States;  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  Constitution  and  School  Law  of  Virginia. 
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5.  The  Arts — Penmanship;  Drawing;  Vocal  Music;  Book-Keep- 
ing;  Calisthenics. 

6.  Teaching" — School  Economy  ;  Methods  of  Instruction ;  Lec- 
tures on  Education ;  Practice  of  Teaching. 

The  whole  school  is  taught  to  sing  by  note,  as  part  of  the  course. 
Extra  individual  lessons  are  given  in  Vocal  Music  and  Piano  Music 
to  such  as  desire  it.  A  charge  of  $30  is  made  per  session  for  this 
special  instruction  in  each  of  these. 

Conditions  of  Admission. — One  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
students  can  be  received  on  State  account.  These,  of  course,  must 
support  themselves,  but  they  pay  no  tuition  or  other  school  fees. 
These  State  students  are  either  the  regular  representatives  of  coun- 
ties and  cities,  or  they  are  persons  received  as  substitutes  in  place  of 
such  representatives  as  fail  to  come.  Substitutes  to  fill  these  vacan- 
cies left  by  non  representation  may  be  received  Mri  thou t  regard  to 
their  place  of  residence  in  the  State,  or  to  the  number  who  may 
already  have  been  received  from  their  county  or  city.  Of  course 
regular  representatives,  who  give  timely  notice  of  their  intention  to 
come,  will  have  the  preference  over  all  others ;  but  all  applicants  who 
do  not  give  notice  thirty  days  before  the  session  opens  must  take 
their  chances  of  getting  admission.  All  State  students  are  required 
to  sign  a  pledge  that  they  will  teach  at  least  two  years  in  the  public 
schools  of  Virginia  after  leaving  the  Normal  School ;  although,  of 
,  course,  whilst  thus  teaching  they  will  receive  pay  for  their  services, 
like  other  teachers. 

Other  students  from  Virginia  may  be  received  on  payment  of 
thirty  dollars  tuition  for  the  session,  if  their  admission  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  privileges  of  State  students. 

Public  School  Teachers  are  also  allowed  to  come,  on  the  basis  of 
their  licenses,  Without  tuition  fees.  These  make  the  most  appreciative 
students,  because  they  have  learned  from  experience  the  difficulties 
of  the  profession. 

State  students  must  ordinarily  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
must  be  recommended  by  the  county  or  city  superintendents,  after 
.an  approved  examination  on  the  six  primary  studies. 

All  applicants  should  have  sound  health,  vigorous  intellects,  and 
high  moral  tone;  and  they  should  be  free  from  damaging  eccentri- 
cities. 

Thorough  Preparation  Required.— It  is  distressing  to  observe 
how  low  is  the  standard  of  proficiency  recognized  by  many  County 
Superintendents  of  Schools.    Young  ladies  are  often  sent  to  us  who 
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sliould  be  sent  to  a  really  good  primary  school,  if  such  could  be 
reached.  If  they  come  to  us  in  this  condition,  we  must  either  send 
them  back,  or  we  must  first  do  for  them  this  primary  work.  If  we 
take  them  into  the  Normal  School  proper,  they  are  an  injury  to  .the 
classes,  and  the  double  work  they  have  to  do  in  making  up  the  defi- 
ciencies in  their  primary  education,  in  addition  to  their  Normal  work 
proper,  overtasks  and  disheartens  them,  and  prevents  graduation  in 
most  cases. 

These  poorly-prepared  young  ladies  have  our  sympathy,  and  we 
dislike  to  refuse  to  receive  them  for  many  reasons,  especially  as  they, 
or  such  as  might  be  sent  in  their  places,  probably  have  at  home  no 
means  of  perfecting  themselves  in  their  acquirements.  We  therefore 
will  receive  such  as  may  1^  sent;  and,  if  found  to  be  deficient,  they 
will  be  placed  in  the  Preparatory  School  and  kept  there  a  half,  or,  if 
need  be,  a  whole  session  before  they  are  put  under  regular  profes- 
sional training.  This,  of  course,  lengthens  their  period  of  preparation 
for  teaching,  but  it  is  good  economy,  and  in  the  end  will  usually 
make  the  world-wide  difference  of  being  soundly  prepared  for  teach- 
ing instead  of.  being  unprepared.  There  may  be  a  little  magic  in 
the  name  of  having  t)een  to  a  Normal  School,  but  the  name  without 
the  virtue  is  meVe  imposition.  We  are  aiming  at  the  honest,  thorough 
preparation  of  our  young  ladies  for  successful  and  really  effective 
teaching,  and  we  ask  our  friends  to  encourage  all  who  come  to  us  to 
be  patient,  and  to  submit  to  whatever  is  thought  best  for  them. 
Surely  we  have  their  interest  at  heart,  and  ought  to  be  their  best 
advisers.  Those  who  come  prepared  are  gladly  assigned  to  appro- 
priate classes.  Next  to  teachers  of  experience,  our  most  contented 
and  most  profited  students  are  those  who  have  been  most  thoroughly 
and  liberally  educated  before  they  come.  Their  mental  culture  and 
their  familiarity  with  the  leading  branches  enable  them  promptly  to 
grasp  the  dominant  ideas  in  the  professional  course  and  readily  mas- 
ter its  practical  applications.  Hence  it  is  that  county  superintendents 
should  search  out  the  best  educated  and  most  vigorous  minds  among 
their  teachers,  and  those  expecting  to  teach,  and  urge  them  to  take 
the  professional  course.  The  temptation  with  superior  women  of 
this  sort  is  to  be  content  with  the  respectable  degree  of  success  which 
they  can  command  without  special  preparation  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
They  are  capable  of  a  degree  of  success  and  eminence  far  beyond 
what  they  can  possibly  reach  without  professional  study  and  training. 
Such  women  should  remember  that  Virginia  and  the  whole  Southern 
country  are  needing  and  calling  not  only  for  superior  teachers  of 
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common  schools,  but  also  for  Normal  instructors  for  "Institutes" 
and  Normal  Schools.  This  is  a  demand  which  will  increase  for  many 
years,  and  this  is  the  highest  career  offering  to  the  women  of  the 
South,  and  the  most  remunerative. 

At  this  Normal  School  they  may  receive  both  general  and  special 
Normal  instruction.  They  may  be  trained  in  the  whole  circle  of 
professional  branches,  or  they  may  become  specialists  in  Model- 
school  work,  in  Vocal  or  Instrumental  Music,  in  Drawing,  etc.  Some 
students  develop  special  aptitudes  after  getting  here,  and  their  plans 
may  be  modified  accordingly.  Whilst,  however,  superior  ability  and 
scholarship  may  be  expected  to  command  the  highest  success,  it  is 
not  our  wish  to  discourage  persons  of  any  grade  of  ability  which 
may  suffice  for  teaching. 

The  Normal  School  course  is  more  important  to  the  weak  person- 
ally than  to  the  strong,  and  it  is  usually  the  case  that  special  training 
gives  a  practical  superiority  to  the  weak  over  those  who  are  stronger, 
but  lack  special  training.  And,  moreover,  Normal  training  develops 
slumbering  talent  and  gives  to  the  over-modest  student  a  juster  self- 
appreciation,  and  hence  more  effectiveness  than  otherwise  could  ever 
have  been  attained.  Therefore,  all  who  are  teaching  or  who  expect 
to  teach  should  desire  and  seek,  adove  all  things^  to  have  a  Normal 
School  training. 

Official  and  Public  Interest  in  the  Matter.— School. 
Superintendents  are  deeply  interested  in  securing  trained  teachers 
for  their  schools  and  in  the  improvement  of  those  who  cannot  attend 
a  Normal  School.  Even  a  few  professional  teachers  may  make 
their  influence  strongly  felt  throughout  a  county.  This  appeal  goes 
with  peculiar  force  to  the  school  officers  of  those  counties  which 
hitherto  have  had  few  or  no  representatives  at  the  Normal  School. 
Although  distance  may  be  pleaded,  it  is  possible  that  more  zeal  and 
efficiency  in  the  county  Superintendent  and  other  school  officers 
would  have  secured  a  representation.  What  are  a  few  dollars  com- 
pared with  the  benefit  received  !  This  is  a  serious  matter  when  it  is 
considered  how  important  it  is  to  the  families  and  every  public 
interest  to  have  good  schools. 

•Classification  and  Graduation. — ^The  Normal  School  session 
is  divided  into  two  terms,  the  second  term  beginning  February  ist ; 
and  the  school  itself  is  divided  into  four  classes — A,  B,  C,  D — the 
last  being  the  lowest.  The  new  comers,  whether  they  enter  in  the 
first  or  second  term,  are  usually  assigned  to  the  D  class,  and  continue 
in  it  a  half  session.    So  many  pf  them  as  are  able  to  go  on  become 
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the  C  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  half  session  ;  and  in  like 
manner  they  become  B  and  A  successively,  completing  the  course  in 
two  years.  And  this  they  may  do,  whether  they  enter  the  school  at 
the  first  or  at  the  middle  of  the  session.  That  is  to  say,  we  form  a 
beginning  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  and  a  beginning  class 
at  the  middle  of  the  session — the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  student 
who  begins  in  February  may  graduate  in  February.  We  thus  expect 
to  graduate  classes  twice  a  year — namely,  in  the  middle  and  at  the 
end  of  the  session ;  but  diplomas  will  be  delivered  only  at  the  end  of 
the  session. 

With  regard  to  the  time  required  for  traversing  the  course,  this 
should  not  be  regarded  as  invariable.  Well-prepared  students  may 
master  it  in  two  years,  possibly;  though  rarely  in  less.  But  in  many 
cases  it  is  gready  to  the  advantage  of  the  student  to  repeal  the 
studies  of  a  term,  and  we  so  advise.  If  the  student  is  aiming  at 
graduation,  we  may  require  repetition  as  a  necessary  means  of  prep- 
aration. We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  any  to  leave 
uncultivated  ground  behind  them.  Let  them  do  thorough  work  as 
far  as  they  go,  and,  if  need  be,  stop  in  the  middle  rather  than  scratch 
over  the  whole^surface  and  do  nothing  right.  Nothing  but  thorough 
work  all  through  wins  the  diploma. 

The  Success  of  the  School  as  to  numbers,  and  as  to  popular 
favor,  is  all  that  could  be  reasonably  desired.  It  was  our  hope  that 
the  Legislature  would  increase  the  annuity  of  the  Normal  School,  so 
that  an  advanced  course  could  be  superadded  to  what  we  now  teach ; 
and  the  friends  of  the  school  and  of  female  education  generally,  may 
well  embrace  every  opportunity  of  pressing  this  want  upon  the 
public  mind. 

But  we  were  not  ignored  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  handsome 
appropriation  of  $15,000  was  voted  for  buildings,  furniture,  etc. 
This  will  erect  and  furnish  a  large  addition  to  our  present  accommo- 
dations, giving  us  more  and  better  school -rooms,  and  lodging  for 
perhaps  forty  more  boarders.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  buildings 
will  be  ready  by  the  opening  of  the  next  session. 

Boarding  in  the  School  building  will  be  kept  at  the  low  price  of 
twelve  dollars  a  month,  which  includes  washing.  Outside  boarding 
can  always  be  had  at  rates  a  little,  though  not  much,  higher. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Social  intercourse,  under  proper  restrictions,  is  encouraged  and 
provided  for.    Special  instruction  is  given  on  this  subject,  as  well  as 
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in  regfard  to  behavior  generally.  In  fact,  manners,  conversation,  oral 
reading  and  recitation,  rules  of  health,  attention  to  dressing,  order  in 
rooms,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  personal  matters  receive  careful 
attention. 

Students  should  bring  with  them  such  text -books  as  they  may 
happen  to  have  on  the  subjects  included  in  the  course. 

The  school  is  opened  with  religious  exercises  daily,  but  no  one  is 
required  to  attend  whose  conscientious  scruples  would  be  oJflTended. 
There  has  been  no  objection  so  far. 

The  four  leading  Protestant  denominations  have  churches  in  Farm- 
ville,  and  non-resident  students  are  expected  to  attend  the  churches 
of  their  choice  at  least  once  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  ministers  of  all 
denominations  are  encouraged  to  exercise  watchful  care  over  the 
students  belonging  to  their  respective  denominations.  Well-taught 
Bible  classes  are  also  accessible,  and  are  attended  by  nearly  every 
student. 

Tickets  on  Norfolk  and  Western,  and  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley Railroads. — A  certificate,  according  to  a  printed  form,  duly 
signed,  either  by  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  or  by  the 
Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  will  enable  the  student  coming  here 
to  buy  a  ticket  to  Farmville  at  any  station.on  the  Norfolk  and  West- 
ern or  Shenandoah  Valley  railroad  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  a  mile. 
Kach  student  preparing  to  come  will  be  provided  with  one  of  these 
certificates  on  application. 

On  leaving  Farmville  a  ticket  can  be  bought  at  the  same  rate,  and 
also  at  the  same  rate  to  go  on  any  excursion  from  Farmville. 

The  aggregate  of  State  students  is  128,  and  when  any  county  or 
city  fails  to  send  students,  and  to  report  them  at  least  thirty  days  in 
advance  of  the  opening  of  the  session,  such  vacancies  will  be  filled 
from  the  list  of  applicants  before  us  at  the  time. 

Students  from  the  Mountains  need  have  no  fear  of  coming 
here.  The  country  is  hilly  and  the  climate  very  pleasant.  People 
seem  to  have  as  good  health  here  as  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  The 
winter  and  spring  months  here  are  not  only  more  pleasant,  but  more 
healthful  than  the  same  season  in  the  mountains  ;  and  the  change  to 
this  locality  is  often  very  beneficial  for  both  mountaineers  and  low- 
landers.  It  is  also  a  mutual  improvement  for  our  up-country  people 
to  sojourn  among  these  gallant,  friendly,  old  Virginians. 


Just  the  Books  Teachers  Want. 

HOYT.WARD  CYCLOPCEDIA  OP  QUOTATIONS. 

The  Cyclopcedia  of  practical  quotations.  By  J.  K.  Hoyt  and  Anna  L.  Ward. 
Royal  8vo.;  899  pp.  Cloth ;  I5 ;  sheep,  I6.50 ;  fancy  cloth,  extra  gilt,  I7.50 ;  half 
morocco,  ^8;  full  morocco,  ^10. 

"A  successful  and  favorite  volume." — Henry  IV,  Longfellow, 
"A  massive  and  teeming  volume." — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
**  I  value  the  book  for  its  own  worth." — Noah   Porter^  LL.D, 
'*  The  only  standard  book  of  quotations.   For  convenience  and  usefulness  the  work 
cannot,  to  our  mind,  be  surpassed,  and  it  must  long  remain  the  standard  among  its 
kind,  ranking  side  by  side  with  and   being  equally  indispensable  in  every  well- 
ordered  library,  as  Worcester's  Dictionary,  Roget's  Thesaurus,  and  Crabb's  Syno- 
nyms."—TX^  Fosl,  Boston. 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  J08IAH  ALLEN'S  WIPE. 
Sweet  Cicely.     100  illustrations;  square  ;  i2mo^  $2. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  says :  "  Modem  fiction  has  not  furnished  a  more  thor- 
oughly individual  character  than  *  Josiah  AIlen*s  Wife.'  She  will  be  remembered, 
honored,  laughed  and  cried  over  when  the  purely  <  artistic  *  novelist  and  his  heroine 
have  passed  into  oblivion.  Josiah  Allen's  Wife  is  a  woman,  wit,  philanthropist,  and 
statesman,  all  in  one,  and  *  I  prophesy  *  that  '  Sweet  Cicely's  gentle,  firm  hand  shall 
lead  Josiah  Allen's  Wife  onward  into  literary  immortality.'  " 

MACAULAY'S  ESSAYS.    4to,  paper,  .  -  .  15  cents. 

CARLYLE'S  ESSAYS.    4to,  paper,  -  -  -  -    20     " 

SELF-CULTURE.     (Blaikie.)    4to,  paper,      -        -  -  10     " 

CULTURE  AND    RELIGION.     (Shairp.)     8vo,  *      -  -     15     " 

SARTOR  RESARTUS,    C.'oth,  60  cents;  paper,     -  -  25     " 

NATURE'S  STUDIES.     Cloth,  $i ;  paper,        -  -  -    25     «* 

HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND. 

A  popular  History  of  Society  and  Government  in  England,  from  the  eariiest  period 
to  the  present  times.  By  Charles  Knight.  Table  of  Contents,  Index,  Appendix, 
Notes,  and  Letter-press  unabridged.  8  vols.,  410,  paper,  1,370  pp.,  I2.80;  2  vob., 
4to,  cloth,  I3.75  ;  4  vols.,  ^4.40;  i  vol.,  sheep,  $4, ;  2  vols.,  I5 ;  i  vol..  Ft.  im.  mo- 
rocco, ^.50;  2  vols.,  I5.50.  The  most  complete  and  desirable  History  of  England 
ever  written.    The  former  price  of  this  history  was  |i8  to  $2$, 

"The  best  History  of  England  for  the  general  reader  is.*  Knight's  Popular  His- 
tory.' For  a  single  history,  which  may  serve  for  constant  use  and  reference  in  the 
library,  or  for  frequent  reading,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other." — HoaA  Porler, 
D.  A,  LL.D. 

Send  for  our  New  48-page  Analytic  Catalogue.    Price,  zo  Cents. 

ME  &  WA&VALLS,  MUsiiers,  10  and  12  Dey  Street,  New  Tort 
Current  Eyents— Supplementary  Beading. 


Do  you  wish  to  try  a  good  weekly  newspaper  in  your  school  ?  For  ^2.00  twenty 
copies  of  the  THE  WEEK'S  CURRENT  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  any  ten 
weeks,  ending  by  or  before  June  14,  1886.  Or  any  order  amounting  to  $2.00  or 
more  (not  less)  will  be  filled  on  same  terms.     Remit  with  the  order. 

If  you  want  some  good  Supplementary  Reading  for  your  lower  grades  to  close  the 
year,  enclose  50  cents,  telling  the  grade  and  number  in  your  class,  and  you  will  receive 
more  and  better  matter  than  you  can  get  in  any  other  form  for  the  money. 

Address:  E.  O.  VAU.E, 

Ed.  and  Pub.  "  Intelligence,'*  "  Week's  Current,"  etc..  Oak  Park  (Chicaigo),  111. 
(280) 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 

t9*  I^XIN GTOIV,  CINCIN IVATI  AND  liOVISTIIiliE,  -«tt 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOVTfilWSST,   W£ST  AND  NORTfllWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 
GHARLOTTESVILLE,WAYNESBORO'.  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 


Connecting  at  these  points  for 
IfastaTllle,  Memphis  and  Texas  Points, 

— TO- 

CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  rrc 


BATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANT  ROUTE. 

Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

W£ST,  ]VORTfllW£ST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

W.  C  WICKHAM,  Second  Vice-President. 
H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  A^ent. 

rPTI  A  /^  TJ  T?  D  C  I  ^"'  ^*^  School  Aids  are^he  best  and  cheapest  system 
A  XlixX  V^'  D.  XliilO  I  for  conducting  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Set  No.  I 
contains  212  large  elegant  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  ^i ; 
half  set  50c.  Set  No.  2  contains  212  largest,  finest  chromo- lithographed  excelsior, 
merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  I1.50;  half  set  75c.  A  set  of  our  new  School 
Class  Aids  contains  106  large  pretty  chromo,  honor,  class,  merit,  and  credit  cards, 
price  per  set  60c.  600  new  designs  brilliant  oleographs,  chromos,  school  reward, 
diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  line  gift  cards 
At  5,  10,  r5,  20  and  30c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
order  samples,  send  any  amount  you  wish;  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards 
wanted,  and  we  will  surely  please  you.  Price  list  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail. 
Stamps  taken.    Please  send  a  trial  order    Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 
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A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO., 

General  School  Furnishers, 

Z9  Bond  St.,  New  York,  195  A  197  Wat>aah 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111., 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  "TRIUMPH"  Dove- 
Tailcd   School   Desk.    Also   Improved   Styles  of 
Church  and  Hall-Seating.   SCHOOL  APPA- 
RATUS of  all  kinds,  for  every 
grade  of  school. 
Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Blackboards,  Liquid  Slating,  &c 


Send  for    Descriptive    Circulars.* 


THE  POTTER  BLiAGKBOARD, 

(I»-A.TBITTE3D,) 

The  BEST,  CHEAPEST,  and  most  DURABLE 

-  BLA^CKBO  A.RDI- 

TB£  ONLY  PERFECT  BLACKBOARD  SURFACE.     TRIED!  TESTED: 
PROVED!      MAKE   YOUR  OWN  BLACKBOARDS, 


The  material  is  sent  in  kegs  of  26,  60, 100  and  200  Ibe.  each.    Oan  be  applied  to  any 
mortar,  finished  walls,  or  nld  blackboards.    It  is  better  and  but  one-filth  the  price  of 
Has  no  seams,  costs  little  to  sbip,  no  breakage.    Endorsed  by  all  SaperliUendenta  and  T< 
whereTer  used.    Send  for  Va\\  descriptive  Circulars  and  Testimonials. 

A.  0.  ANDREWS  A  CO 

19  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
27  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


Manufrs  of  School  Pumiture  ft  Supplies, 
)  r  815  Arch  Street,  PhiladelphiJt. 

J  1 195  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicai^ 


IT    ST^lsTIDS    -^T    THE    HEAT). 
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THE  LiaeT-RUKNIHG 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  of 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  now  introdacing. 
Artistically  Beautiful.     Withoat 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Conetraction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachmenti 
that  are  now  beins  placed  witb 
each  "  Domestic  *'  are  specialtiei. 
No    other    machine    has   them. 
Thef^e  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic"   more    than  ever,   withoat 
Question,      the       Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.    Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Vs. 


EZiI-SPirORTH^S 

Patent  Reversible  Writing  Books 

SYSTEM  OF  ESSENTIAL  PENMANSHIP. 

The  only  Reversible  Writing  Book  in  the  world !  Lies  flat,  in  small  space,  per- 
lits  remoTal  of  sheets,  and  ever)*  book  has  a  full-page  hinged  blotter  on  end  of 
over,  serving  as  both  book-mark  and  blotter. 

Kftg*  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  copy  books  without  such  advantages.  Contains 
otoy^ per  cent,  more  matter.  Fewer  numbers  in  series.  More  progress  in  each 
ook.    It  fills  the  bill!     Nothing  further  is  called  for!     Two  sizes.    Large  size, 

numbers;    small  size,  lo  numbers.     Copiet  are  same  in  both  sizes. 

Now  on  State  list,  and  largely  used  throughout  Virginia  in  the  best  schools,  and 
igerly  sought  for  by  all  children. 

H.  W.  SLLSWOBTE,  Antlior.  Fablisher, 

Sew  York  OUy. 
ITNZVERSITT    OF    VIRGINIA. 

Literary,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Departments, 
Including 

Laiv*,  Medicine,  Ensineerins,  and  Agrionltnre* 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.    Their  necessary  expenses  range 
rom  $i66  to  ^248.    Send  for  catalogue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  Virginia. 


TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Box  139,  Richmond^  Va. 

SUPPL1ES,C0LLEGES,  SCHOOLS* 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEACHERS 
WITHOUT   CHAROIB. 


Secures  Situations  for  Teachers  at  moderate  cost. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Address  WM.  F.  FOX,  Manager. 
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Magill's  History  of  Virginia 


By  MARY  TUCKER  MAGILL,  of  Winchester,  Vju 


HAS  BEEN  ADOPTED  FOR  THE  FOURTH  TIME  for  use  in  the  Prffic 
Schools  of  Virginia,  and  the  price  to  pupils,  after  September  ist,  reduced  to  NINETT 
CENTS  per  copy. 

JH^  Call  on  your  bookseller,  and  if  he  does  not  keep  it,  or  will  not 
at  that  price,  write  us  and  enclose  90  cents,  and  we  will  send  it  to  you. 
by  return  mail. 

"  Both  in  style  and  subject-matter  it  is  just  suited  to  charm  as  well  as  instruct  tbe 
young  pupils,  and  make  the  study  rather  a  profitable  recreation  than  a  drj  task.— 
Educaiianal  yaumai. 

The  Publishers  will  take  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  teachers  and  scbKl 
officials  who  wish  to  examine  with  a  view  of  introduction  in  schools. 

i 

J.  P.  BEIX  ic  CO.,  Piibli8]&era» 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  Public  School  Books  and  School  SappHes, 
8x6  Main  Street,  Lrjmchtyarc:,  Vs. 

University  of  Virginia. 

SUMMER  LAW  LECTURES  (nine  weekly)  be- 
gin  8th  Jaly,  1886,  and  end  8th  September.  Hare 
prored  of  lignal  use:— lit,  to  itadents  who  deeign  to 
punae  their  itndiee  at  this  or  other  Law  School;  2d,  to 
those  who  propose  to  read  prirately ;  and  8d,  to  prao- 
had   tl         *  *       ^ 


titioners,  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  oyste- 
matic  iostmction.  For  Circular  apply  (P.  0.  Uniyeraity 
of  Ya.)  to  John  B.   BIwor,  Prof.  Com.  and  Stat.  Law. 


A^l  T^CIfll  f  Send  ten  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you  free  t 
\7iLJk  JL  •  royal,  valuable  sample  box  of  goods  that  will  pti.  yos 
in  the  way  of  making  more  money  at  once  than  anything  else  in  America.  6ot& 
sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  home  and  work  in  spare  time,  or  all  the  time.  Capoal 
not  required.     We  will  start  you.     Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once. 

STINSON  &  CO.,  PorUand,  ICe. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Solo  By  ALL  DEALERSThrouohoutThe  WO  RLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXP0SITION-I87B. 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  POUHDtY. 

XatabUahed  In  188T. 

Snperlor  Bella  of  Cuntr  mmd  IH.  ■■■nl 

with  th«  b«t  Jtelary  ffan^f.  fcc  Cfcwrfw 

SchooU,  /Wrau.  /kMCorfo.  Oamrthmtm.  A* 

^toniM,  Amt  OMte,  MO.  Fu^mt  wrt  I 

nhMtrmlad  CatilofM  ha  Tret 
VAioosn*  TvT,  lOS  B.  MSt.,  CiHiml 


ffanly  B.  Bamos  Sc  Co., 

903    MA.IN   STREET,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

PositiTely  tlie  Easiest  Terms  and  Lowest  Prices  for 

^lANOS,  ORGANS, 

^^i^i^^^^  AND 

Ml  Inslcal  Instments. 

1 50,000  pieces  of  Sheet  Music  in 
stock  and  all  Music  Books.   Strings 
for   all   Instruments — their  quality 
guaranteed.   Write  to  us  before  you 
^^^  buy  anything  in  the  way  of  a  Piano, 

^  ^  '*  "^^fcA^    Organ,  Musical  Instrument,  or  Sheet 

£^  Music.  The  two  cent  stamp  used  in 

riHng  us  will  save  you  many  dollars.    Catalogues  free  on  request. 

lAET  B.  RAMOS  &  CO.,  903  Main  St.,  (next  Cor.  9tli)  RiclimoDil,  7a. 

1  Pianos  :  Knabe,  Emerson,  Behning,  Hallett 
(Ole  Agency  :  >       &  Davis. 

j  Organs :  Packard,  Sterling,  Dyer  &  Hughes. 

lie  B66t  Mndc  for  Schools,  Sunday  Schools,  and  Temperance  Societies. 

inring  vacation  and  the  leisure  hours  of  summer.  Teachers  and  Directors  will  do 
well  to  examine  and  select  from  our  very  superior  new  books. 

ONQ  QRBBTINO,  by  L.  O.  Emerson,  has  no  superior  as  a  collection  of  refined, 
melodious,  high-class  variety  of  songs  for  the  higher  schools.  60  cents,  or  $6 
per  dozen. 

ONG  READER,  by  Irving  Emerson  and  O.  B.  Brown,  is  a  carefully-made, 
graded-instniction  book  for  teaching'the  notes ;  is  by  practical  and  able  men, 
and  is  full  of  the  best  exercises  and  songs.   B3ok  I,  50  cents ;  Book  II,  60  cents. 

lEMS  FOR  LITTLE  SINGERS,  by  Emerson  and  Swayne,  is  the  dearest, 
sweetest,  and  prettiest  of  picture  song  books  for  little  children.  30  cents,  or  ^3 
per  dozen.  

For  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS  we  call  attention  to 
ONGS  OP  PROMISE,  just  out,  by  J.  H.  Tenney  and  Rev.  £.  A.  Hoffman,  com- 
pilers of  the  first  ability.     A  large  quantity  of  new  Sunday-School  music.     35 
cents;   I3  per  dozen. 

ONG  WORSHIP,  by  L.  O.  Emerson  and  W.  F.  Sherwin,  is  already  used 
largely,  and  is  of  approved  excellence.     35  cents ;  I3  per  dozen. 


THB  TEMPERANCE   SONO-HERALD,  by  J.  C.  Macy,  is  the  brightest  and 
best  of  Temperance  song  books.     35  cents,  or  I3  per  dozen. 

Mailed  for  retail  price, 

OLIYEft  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  ft  CO.,  867  Broadway,   N.  Y. 
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The  Best  Text-Books  in  Bookkeeping  for  High  Schools,  Academies,  and 

Schools  are 

Meservey's  Single  and   Double  Entry  Bookkeeping 

(For  High  Schools  and  Academies.) 

MESERVEY'S  SINGLE  ENTRY  BOOKKEEPING  I 

(For  Grammar  Schools.) 
By  A.  B.  MESERVEY,  Ph.  D.,  Prin.  New  Hampton  Literary  Insdtutioo,  N,  E 
Meservey's  text-books  in  Book-keeping  have  been  legally  tidopted  for  esckn 
use  in  more  than  650  cities  and  towns,  and  over  70  academies,  in  New  Eagjd 
alone,  including,  with  few  exceptions,  ail  the  mort  important  places — Bostoo,  Cm 
bridge,  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  Springfield,  Worcester,  Mass.;  P<»11and,  Bath,  Len- 
ton,  Me.;  Concord,  Manchester,  Nashua,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  ProTidcncc,  Ncwpr 
Bristol,  R.  I.,  etc.  They  are  also  used  very  extensively  in  other  States.  FaQ  set 
blanks  published  with  either  book.     Key  for  teachers. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  AN 

Designed  for  High  Schools  and  Academies.     By  A.  B.  Meservey,  Ph.  D.,  etc 
clear.  Elementary  Manual  that  can  be  easily  comprehended. 


The  Best  History  of  England  for  High  Schools,  or  Advanced  Classes  in  i 
^  Schools,  is 

STONE'S  HISTORY   OF  ENOI.ANI>. 

By  A.  P.  STONE,  LL.D.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass. 
A  special  feature  of  the  book  is  the  prominence  given  to  matters  concerning  saad 
life  and  progress,  giving  the  pupils  an  idea  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  peoffe, 
and  the  state  of  society  at  different  periods.  It  has  recently  been  adopted  in  tk 
public  schools  of  Boston  and  Springfield,  Mass.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Indiaaspofe. 
Ind.;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Rockford,  111.;  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  Denver,  C6L,ez. 
Attention  is  also  invited  to  Bradbury s  Eaton's  Series  of  AritAmeti£S  and  Btgher 

Mathematics,  I 

Descriptive  circular  of  all  of  above  books,  with  terms  for  introduction,  will  be  soi 

on  application.     Copies  for  examination  sent  on  receipt  of,  for  Single  Entry,  30  c^ 

Single  and  Double,  50  cts.;  Political  Economy,  30  cts.;  History,  40  cts.  ! 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  A  CO.,  23  Hawley  Street,  Boston. 

MAURY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES' 

Specimen  Copies  of  these  remarkably  interesting  and  popular  Books  wiD  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices : 

MAURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  54  cents. 

MAURY'S  REVISED  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  |i.2«. 

MAURY'S  REVISED  PHYSICAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  $!.«. 

MAURY'S  WALL  MAPS  (set  of  eight).  |io.oo. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  the  Maury  Pamphlet. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  Yoo. 

Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book- Binders,  Blank^Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers, 'and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC 

1107  MAIN  STREET,    RICHMOND. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  BOOKSTORE. 

ALFRED  17iriI.I.IAmS  &  CO.^ 

BOOKSELELBS  AND  STATIONEBS, 

U9  FaTetteriUe  Street.  Baleigh,  N.  C. 

We  can  supply  all  your  wants  and  at  satisfactory  prices.     Sent  for  catalogues  and 
terms  to  teadiers. 

BOTEC    ^  Big;  S  JOINTS. 

The  only  family  Bible  having  both  the  authorized  and  revised  versions  of 

BOTE  TBZ  OLD  AND  NEW  TZSTAH5NTS 

in  parallel  columns,  line  for  line  on  each  page.  The  most  collateral  matter,  the  most 
handsoime  engravings,  and  most  authentic  commentary ;  the  cheapest,  the  strongest 
bound,  the  most  saleable  styles.  NONE  LIKE  THEM.  In  short,  the  biggest  and 
best  book  for  the  least  money.  A  GOLDEN  HARVEST  for  agents.  Write  us  for 
LIBERAL  TERMS  and  choice  of  territory.        Address 

B£LL  ft  PARSONS.  Pablishers, 

Columbia,  S,  O, 

TCJirilPDC  U/AIUfTrnl  Ofall  kinds;  Pnncipals  and 
1  HALnLIld  W  Ail  1  LU  1  AssUtants;  also  several  for 
Arty  Music,  &c.    Application- Form  and  information  free.     Address 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  UNIVERSITY, 

Mention  this  paper  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

HELPS  TO  LITERATURE  STUDY. 


1.  Outline  Studies  in  Holmes,  Bryant,  Whittier — their  Poems.    32  pages.     10  cents. 

2.  Outline  Studies  in  the  Poetry  and  Prose  of  James  Russell  Lowell.    31  pages.     10 

cents. 

3.  Ten  Great  Novels.     Suggestions  for  Clubs  and  Private  Reading.     23  pages.     10 

cents. 

4.  Selections  from  Robert  Browning  and  others,  for  Children,  Teachers,  and  Parents. 

62  pages.     20  cents. 

5.  Unity  Aul)s.    Suggestions  for  the  formation  of  Study  Classes  in  Literature.    21 

pages.     5  cents. 
The  Jive  pamphietSt  post  paid,  ^o  cents.        Addres 

CHARLES  H.  KERR  &  CO., 
Mention  this  paper.  175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Education   in  all   departments.     The  organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.     Published  monthly. 


Terms;  ONE  DOLLAR  a  Tear,  In  Adyance. 

Addrew  WM.  F.  FOX,  Editor, 

No,  ^2g  IV,   Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va, 
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Lippincott's  Popular  Series  of  Readers. 

«  Cultivate  a  Taste  for  Reading  as  a  Source  of  Knowledge.'* 

Evidence  that  the  books  meet  the  wants  of  progressive  educators — adopted  for  use  ia 

City  of  Ne'w  York,  City  of  Philadelphia, 

City  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  City  of  Salem,  Mass., 

City  of ^Newbupypopt,  Mass  ,  City  of  Rockland,  Me., 
City  of  Keen,  N.  H.,  City  of  Meadvilie,  Pa., 

AND  HUNDREDS  OF  TOWNS  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


Lippincott's  Popular  Spelling-Book. 

A  COPY  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  TWENTY  CENTS. 

Several  features  peculiar  to  this  book  are  deserving  of  special  consideration,  b 
they  make  it  very  different  from  the  ordinary  Spelling- Book. 

(i.)  The  principle  of  comparison  and  contrast  has  been  generally  observed  ta  tke 
selection  of  the  words  in  the  lessons. 

(2.)  The  words  given  are  those  in  common  use  and  those  most  commonly  nis- 
spelled. 

(3.)  These  words  have  been  selected  and  classified  with  great  care. 

(4.)  The  lessons  are  well  graded,  and  many  are  given  in  script. 

(5.)  Greater  attention  is  paid  to  **  Homonymes'*  than  in  any  other  work  with  whidi 
we  are  acquainted. 

(6.)  Free  use  has  been  made  of  '*  Literary  Gems'*  mostly  from  English  poetry. 
These  are  dependent  on  the  lesson,  and  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the 
words  and  to  serve  for  memorizing. 

THE  MOST  SDCGESSFUL  TEIT-BOOK  ON  ELEMENTARY  ASTRONOII. 
ASTRONOMY  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  GENERAL  READERS, 

By  ISAAC  SHARPLESS.  Sc.  D..      and       GEO.  MORRIS  PHILIPS.  Ph.  D.. 

ProfeMor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  PriDclpal   of  State    Normal    fldiod.  Wot 

In  Harerford  College.  Chaster,  Pa. 

"  Well  oondensedi  well  arranged,  embodying  all  the  latest  discoTeries  " 
EXPLICIT  Directions  given  in  all  practical  cases  for  obg^rvino 

THE  CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA— CLEAR  EXPLANATIONS— FRESHNESS  OP 
MATTER. 

The  Publishers  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  this  w^rk  has  proved  a  great  success. 
It  is  in  use  in  many  of  the  best  Academies  and  High  Schools  of  the  country. 
Phillips-Exeter  is  among  the  Academies  using  the  book. 

"  One  of  the  ne\f  est  and  best  of  modem  text-books  on  Astronomy.  It  is  a  irork 
complete,  practical  and  modem,  admirably  suited  for  High  and  Noraia)  Schools, 
Seminaries  and  Academies.  Explicit  directions  will  be  found  for  making  astronomi- 
cal observations  and  clear  explanations  of  the  phenomena  of  the  tides,  the  seasons, 
day  and  night,  the  phases  of  the  moon,  &c.,  such  as  every  one  notices,  but  compaim- 
tively  few  understand.*' — Nrw  York  School  Journal. 

JK^*  Descriptive  Catalogues,  containing  full  lists  of  our  educational  publicatioos, 
sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COWPANY,  Publishers, 

7J5  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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ECLECTIC    EDUCATIONAL    SERIES. 

ANNO.CTNCEMEJSrTS. 

Ready  September  ist.  ~ 
>MHIte'8  Pedagogy. 

The  Elements  of  Pedagogy.'  By  Emerson  E.  White,  LL.D.,  SuperinUndent 
of  Cifteinnati  Public  Schools,  A  thorough  attd  practical  discussion  of  the  science 
and  art  of  school  education.  For  NormJ  Schoohs,  Institutes,  Reading  Circles,  and 
for  all  persons  interested  in  education.    12010.*  full  cloth.    I*itro<luction  price,  I1.50. 

MoOufTey's  Word  List. 

More  than  10,000  words  from  McGuffey's  Primer  and  Readers,  arranged  in  les- 
sons, as  found  in  the  successive  lessons  in  the  books.     Pronunciation  indicated  by 
diacritical  marks ;  the  words  divided  into  syllables ;  silent  letters  cancelled  and  accented 
syllables  marked      i6mo.;  80  pp.     Introduction  and  Sample  Copy  price,  no  cents. 
Ccleotio  Language  Lessons. 

By  M.  E.  Thalheimer,  author  of  Histories.    Designed  to  accustom  children 
to  a  correct  use  of  the  elementary  forms  of  speech*  with  jais  little  reference  as  possible 
to  the  technicalities  of  grammar.     Profusely  illustrated.     Full  cloth;  lamo.     Intro- 
duction and  Sample  Copy  price,  35  cents.     Exchange  price,  20  cents. 
New  Catalogue. 

Free  to  teachers  and  school  officers.  Messrs.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.*s  new, 
complete  descriptive  catalogue  is  now  veady.  It  is  illustrated  with  portraits  of  Drs. 
McGuffey,  Ray,  White,  Harvey,  Holbrook,  Schuyler,  Ridpath,  and  Milne,  authors  of 
the  text -books  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series!  Sent  gratis  to  any  teacher  or  school 
oflficer  on  application. 

OTHER    RECENT    PUBLICATIONS. 

Single  Specimen  Copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  will  be 
sent  post-pud  on  receipt  of  the  introduction  price  annexed. 

Ray's  Arithmetic  Tablets.     Numbers  i  to  8,  per  .dozen ' $1  00 
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Moral  Eduoation  an  Essential  Feature  in  Publio  Sohool 

Eduoation. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  Civics  is  **good  government  through 
good  citizenship.*'  To  secure  good  government,  therefore,  the  effort 
must  be  made  to  secure  good  citizens.  Good  citizenship  is  closely 
related  to  the  moral  character  of  the  citizen ;  a  good  man,  other 
things  being  equal,  will  be  a  better  citizen  than  a  bad  man.  For  the 
perfection  of  the  State,  it  is  thus  seen,  the  endeavor  must  be  to  im- 
prove the  moral  character  of  the  men  who  comprise  it.  The  method 
of  securing  this  fundamental  condition  of  good  government  is  a 
question  of  vital  importance. 

It  is  an  accepted  truism  that  good  men  are  largely  the  outgrowth 
of  virtuous  children.  The  germs  of  moral  character  properly 
implanted  in  the  mind  and-  heart  of  the  child  usually  develop  into 
those  ideas  and  feelings  which  we  call  a  **  sense  of  duty/*  On  the 
other  hand,  a  wicked  or  degraded  childhood  seldom  emerges  into  a 
pure  and  upright  manhood  or  womanhood.  The  foundation  of  those 
moral  attributes  that  fit  a  man  (or  woman)  for  good  citizenship  are 
thus  laid  in  childhood. 

In  the  interests  of  the  State  a  system  of  public  instruction  has  been 
established  to  prepare  its  people  for  citizenship.  General  intelligence 
is  believed  to  be  an  advantage  to  jgood  government,  and  thus  the 
State  makes  provision  for  the  education  of  her  people.  But  since 
moral  character  is  an  essential  condition  of  good  citizenship,  the 
State  should  see  that  these  schools  afford  moral  education  as  well  as 
intellectual  education. 

Moral  education  consists  largely  in  the  culture  of  a  moral  instinct 
which  controls  the  life.  The  person  who  from  childhood  has  been 
accustomed  to  follow  his  convictions  of  duty,  and  to  walk  in  the  path 
which  by  common  consent  is  called  the  path  of  rectitude,  will  find 
the  habit  of  virtuous  thought  and  action  becoming  ingrained  in  his 
character.    Virtue  has  become  ^n  almost  inseparable  quality  of  his 
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nature.  His  thought,  his  afTections,  his  desires  and  ambitians,  al 
flow  naturally  in  the  channels  of  morality.  He  has  acquired  a  moral 
instinct  which  controls  his  actions  independently  of  the  apprehensioQ 
of  any  principle  of  moral  action. 

Such  a  man — and  there  have  been  many  such  in  the  world  firom 
Socrates  to  Washington — possesses  one  of  the  most  important  quali- 
fications for  citizenship ;  and  the  question  is,  How  shall  we  secure 
and  multiply  such  men  in  a  nation  ?  How  shall  we  educate  the  youth 
of  the  nation  up  towards  so  high  a  standard  of  moral  manhood  ? 

Moral  education  is  entirely  indifferent  to  the  nature  of  moral 
action.  There  is  a  body  of  sentiments  and  actions  that  all  intelligent 
people  are  agreed  to  call  right,  noble,  pure,  virtuous,  etc.,  whatever 
the  reason  of  their  being  so ;  and  moral  education  is  the  training  of 
young  persons  to  feel  these  sentiments  and  perform  these  actions. 
In  other  words,  moral  education  aims  to  beget  the  habit  of  moral 
feelings  and  actions. 

The  methods  in  moral  education  are  similar  to  those  employed  in 
the  education  of  the  aesthetic  nature.  In  cultivating  a  taste  for  the 
beautiful  we  need  not  fi-ame  a  definition  or  state  a  law  of  beauty. 
When  a  person  stands  in  the  presence  of  a  beautiful  object  he  does 
not  decline  to  decide  on  its  beauty  until  he  can  test  it  by  some  law, 
which  is  his  answer  to  the  question  why  is  it  beautiful.  The  percep- 
tion and  appreciation  are  immediate,  and  we  cultivate  the  power  of 
perceiving  and  appreciating  by  presenting  examples  of  beautiful 
objects.  We  place  him  amid  beautiful  scenery,  surround  him  with 
pictures  and  other  works  of  art,  and  fill  his  memory  with  gems  of 
literature.  For  higher  aesthetic  culture  he  visits  galleries  of  paintings 
and  halls  of  statuary,  and  becomes  familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of 
ancient  and  modern  art.  The  light  of  beauty  shining  from  these 
works  of  genius  gives  growth  to  the  aesthetic  sense  as  the  sunshine 
gives  growth  and  fragrance  tolhe  rose  or  lily.  There  is,  as  it  were, 
an  organic  growth  of  the  aesthetic  nature  as  it  feeds  upon  the  divine 
element  of  beauty  which  the  hand  of  genius  has  embodied  in  color 
and  form.  The  student  lingers  before  a  Madonna  of  Raphad  or  a 
landscape  of  Claude  with  a  rapture  of  soul  that  moulds  it  to  the 
appreciation  of  divine  ideals. 

The  moral  nature  is  developed  in  the  same  way.  Moral  culture  b 
a  growth  like  aesthetic  culture.  *  The  food  for  moral  culture  is  not  the 
law  of  morality,  but  the  perception  and  appreciation  of  moral  duties 
and  the  performance  of  moral  actions.  For  the  growth  of  the  moral 
nature  the  soul  should  be  fed  on  moral  sentiments  and  examples  of 
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noble  actions.  The  habits  of  feeling  and  volition  are  to  be  moulded 
in  the  direction  of  the  true  and  noble  until  they  crystallize  into  the 
character  of  the  man  or  woman.  There  will  thus  be  formed  a  moral 
instinct  which  will  shape  the  actions,  even  when  there  is  no  conscious 
choice  between  alternatives  of  duty. 

With  this  idea  of  moral  education,  which  it  is  believed  is  the  cor- 
rect one,  there  can  be  no  question  in  respect  to  its  being  given  in  our 
public  schools  There  is  no  element  in  such  a  system  in  which  those 
holding  the  most  diverse  views  in  morals  and  religion  can  differ. 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  Protestants  and  Catholics,  believers  and  infidels, 
can  all  stand  in  complete  accord  on  such  a  system  of  moral  education. 
If  it  is  thought  that  moral  education  is  insufficient,  the  church  can 
supplement  the  work  of  the  State ;  and  the  task  will  be  all  the  more 
easy  when  the  moral  sense  of  the  child  is  already  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  virtue.  The  work  may  be  difficult  and  delicate,  but  the  general 
principle  of  the  method  is  simple  and  practical.  The  object  to  be 
kept  constantly  in  view  is  the  cultivation  of  a  moral  sense  that  will 
guide  the  person  into  the  path  of  honor  and  rectitude.  The  method 
of  attaining  this  end  will  be  indicated  by  a  few  suggestions. 

First,  there  should  be  special  effort  made  to  create  a  moral  atmos- 
phere in  the  school.  The  spiritual  nature  of  a  child  readily  recog- 
nizes such  an  atmosphere,  and  grows  stronger  through  its  health-giving 
influences.  The  importance  of  this  suggestion  is  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  in  many  schools  the  nK)ral  atmosphere  is  positively  immoral 
and  demoralizing.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  moral  standards  of  school 
life  are  often  lower  than  those  of  social  life.  To  cheat  the  teacher  in 
recitations,  to  destroy  property,  to  conceal  offences  even  with  positive 
falsehood,  are  often  the  accepted  code  of  a  school  life,  a  departure 
from  which  is  attended  with  a  loss  of  standing  among  the  pupils. 
The  sentiment  to  conceal  the  guilt  of  a  fellow -student  is  well-nigh 
universal ;  and  students  will  lie  to  teachers  with  no  scruples  of  con- 
science, though  their  word  outside  of  the  school  would  be  implicitly 
trusted.  The  first  aim  of  the  school  is  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  honor 
among  the  pupils  that  will  elevate  their  moral  sentiments,  and  make 
them  feel  that  the  path  of  honor  is  the  path  of  rectitude.  Upon  this 
the  State  should  insist,  and  every  citizen  will  commend  the  work. 

Second,  historical  contact  with  the  men  and  women  of  pure  and 
noble  lives  gives  moral  education.  The  youth  naturally  admires 
what  is  true  and  elevated  in  human  character,  and  it  is  instinctive 
with  him  to  imitate  what  he  admires.  The  cruel  and  unjust  action 
arouses  in  him  feelings  of  condemnation,  and  he  will  naturally  turn 
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away  from  what  he  condemns  in  others.  Historical  reading  is  thus  a 
school  of  morality  ;  for  moral  education  the  class  in  history  is  supe- 
rior to  the  class  in  moral  philosophy.  Such  moral  education  the 
State  can  secure,  and  wise  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion  will 
approve. 

Third,  the  reading  of  good  literature  is  also  an  efficient  means  for 
the  culture  of  the  moral  sentiments.  The  admiration  of  the  noble 
manhood  or  the  beautiful  womanhood  there  portrayed  reacts  upon 
the  character  of  the  reader.  The  memorizing  of  gems  of  literature, 
containing  moral  sentiments,  cultivates  the  moral  taste,  and  shapes 
the  moral  judgment.  Literature  has  done  more  for  the  progress  of 
civilization  than  legal  enactment.  * '  Let  me  write  the  songs  of  a 
nation,  and  I  care  not  who  make  the  laws,''  expresses  a  profound  and 
practical  truth,  and  indicates  one  way  of  affording  youth  that  moral 
training  that  leads  to  good  citizenship. 

In  this  discussion  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  Bible,  the  church, 
or  the  Sabbath-school ;  they  are  all  useful  in  their  place ;  their  place 
is  not  in  the  public  school.  Personally  I  prefer  the  Bible  in  the 
public  school,  but  practically  in  many  places  it  must  be  dispensed 
with ;  but  the  omission  of  the  Bible  is  no  cause  for  discouragement 
or  apprehension.  A  Christian  teacher  in  a  school,  who  can  bring  to 
bear  Christian  influences  upon  his  pupils,  is  better  than  a  Bible,  though 
it  were  read  a  dozen  times  a  day.  A  love  for  the  true,  the  pure,  and 
the  noble,  instilled  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  children,  is  worth 
more  than  a  Sunday-school  lesson  or  a  sermon.  The  State  may  not 
insist  upon  these  agencies  for  moral  culture,  but  it  can  secure  what, 
in  the  public  school,  is  far  more  appropriate  and  effective. 

In  the  excellent  article  to  which  reference  has  been  made  it  was 
asserted  that  ** moral  instruction  cannot  become  a  universal  branch.'* 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  here  held  that,  not  only  can  moral  instruction 
become  a  universal  branch,  but  that,  for  the  interests  of  the  State,  it 
should  become  universal.  Whatever  else  is  neglected,  moral  instruc- 
tion should  be  made  a  prominent  feature  of  the  education  given  in 
the  public  schools.  Moreover  the  field  of  moral  instruction  is  so 
broad  and  comprehensive  that  all  classes  of  people  will  welcome  it 
The  prospect  of  the  future,  therefore,  is  not  one  of  discouragement, 
but  of  hope.  The  nation  has  its  roots  in  our  public  schools,  and 
national  life  is  being  fed  from  this  source.  Whatever  to-day  we  put 
into  these  schools  will  manifest  itself  in  the  national  life  of  the  next 
generation.  As  the  life  of  a  nation  consists  in  the  virtue  d"  its 
people,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  see  that  the  system  of  pop- 
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ular  education  established  by  the  State  affords  that  moral  education 
which  alone  can  give  dignity  and  virtue  to  the  citizen,  and  secure 
"good  government  through  good  citizenship/* — Dr,  Edward 
Brooks^  in  The  Citizen, 


Considerations  Affeoting  a  Gonrse  of  Study  for  Fnblio  Sohools. 

BY  PROF.  W.  H.  PAYNE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 

I.  Some  years  ago  I  thought  the  preparation  of  a  course  of  study 
an  easy  affair,  but  as  I  have  studied  this  problem  more  thoughtfully, 
I  have  come  to  think  that  its  solution  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  feats 
of  pedagogic  skill.  It  is  not  at  all  my  purpose  to  present  a  course  of 
study,  but  rather  to  discuss  some  of  the  principles  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  when  we  would  undertake  the  solution  of  this 
problem. 

The  difficulties  in  the  case  are  growing  greater  from  year  to  year. 
While  the  average  school  life  of  the  child  cannot  be  considerably 
lengthened,  the  subjects  that  claim  recognition  are  increasing  from 
year  to  year.  It  might  be  expected  that  this  difficulty  could  be  over- 
come by  some  expeditious  methods ;  but  the  methods  that  are  now 
most  loudly  pressed  on  the  attention  demand  much  larger  outlays  in 
the  way  of  time.  We  are  to  recollect  that  by  the  new  theory  of 
teaching  the  pupil  is  not  to  learn  chemistry,  but  is  to  rediscover  it ; 
he  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  gain  an  intellectual  mastery  of  facts  as 
they  are  presented  to  him  on  authority,  but  is  himself  to  gather  facts, 
collate  them,  interpret  them,  and  reduce  them  to  a  scientific  form. 
In  theory,  this  hypothesis  requires  an  almost  indefinite  extension  of 
the  time  devoted  to  study,  and  in  actual  practice  the  tendency  is  to- 
wards the  massing  of  the  pupil's  energy  on  a  smaller  number  of 
subjects.  This  is  the  present  dilemma.  The  teacher  is  in  a  straight 
betwixt  two.  There  seem  to  me  but  two  clews  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem  of  growing  complexity:  (i).  Some  principle  of  selection ; 
and,  (2).  A  general  method  of  teaching  and  learning  that  is  conso- 
nant with  good  sense. 

II.  There  are  three  grounds  on  which  we  may  defend  the  intro- 
duction of  studies  into  a  school  program  :  (i).  As  they  serve  for 
guidance,  (2).  As  they  serv.e  for  discipline,  (3).  As  they  serve  for 
culture. 

I.  There  is  some  knowledge  which  every  human  being  must  have 
as  a  personal  possession,  for  the  reason  that  he  has  a  daily,  almost 
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hourly,  need  of  it  for  the  management  of  his  affairs.  Reading, 
writing,  spelling,  language,  arithmetic,  hygiene,  are  examples  of  this 
necessary  knowledge.  Such  studies  must  be  introduced  into  the 
school  course.  I  doubt  whether  this  list  of  purely  practical  studies 
can  be  considerably  extended.  It  even  contains  matter  which  cannot 
be  defended  on  the  ground  of  practical  use.  For  example,  the  purely 
useful  parts  of  arithmetic  might  be  contained  on  a  dozen  pages.  If 
the  only  basis  of  a  course  of  study  is  its  practical  character,  the 
problem  we  are  discussing  would  become  perfectly  simple. 

It  is  ver>»  easy  to  make  a  grave  mistake  on  the  point  of  practical 
utility.  For  example,  the  absolute  practical  value  of  medical  knowl- 
edge is  very  great,  but  its  direct  value  to  the  individual  is  very  small 
A  half  dozen  physicians  will  serve  a  community  of  ten  thousand 
An  individual  may  be  ignorant  of  this  whole  subject,  and  yet  he  may 
enjoy  all  the  practical  benefits  of  it.  In  other  words,  the  direct 
practical  value  of  medical  science  is  very  small,  while  its  indirect 
value  is  very  large.  When  we  are  discussing  courses  of  study  for 
the  public  school,  we  must  use  the  qualifying  term  direct  when  speak- 
ing of  practical  studies. 

2.  It  is  evident  that  there  are  many  studies  included  even  in  the 
elementary  school  course  which  cannot  be  defended  for  a  moment  on 
the  ground  of  their  direct  practical  value.  For  example,  the  time 
and  attention  now  given  to  arithmetic  can  be  justified  only  on  the 
ground  that  the  study  of  this  subject  yields  a  high  quality  of  mental 
discipline.  It  is  very  important  to  furnish  the  mind  with  knowledge 
needed  for  individual  guidance;  but  it  is  still  more  important  to 
train  the  mind  so  that  it  may  become  the  deft  instrument  of  thought. 
We  must  insist  on  certain  studies  which  have  a  low  practical  value 
on  the  higher  ground  that  they  have  a  value  as  a  mental  gymnastic. 
All  mathematical  study  beyond  the  elementary  processes  of  arith 
metic  must  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  discipline.  If  it  were  true 
that  "  the  knowledge  of  most  value  for  guidance  is  also  of  most  value 
for  discipline,"  the  problem  of  the  curriculum  would  be  greatly  sim- 
plified; but  it  happens  to  be  true  that  the  subjects  like  reading, 
writing,  and  language,  which  have  the  largest  practical  value,  have 
the  smallest  disciplinary  value.  This  fact  introduces  serious  compli 
cations  into  our  problem. 

3.  On  what  ground  shall  we  defend  the  study  of  such  subjects  as 
geography,  history,  literature,  music,  and  geology  ?     For  the  average 
piipil  they  have  scarcely  any  value  for  individual  guidance,  and  be 
yond  a  training  in  memory,  to  which  all  subjects  contribute,  they 
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have  but  a  low  value  for  mental  discipline.  Their  justification  is  to 
be  found  on  still  higher  grounds  than  mere  use  or  discipline— on  the 
ground  of  their  culture  value,  as  the  sources  of  mental  satisfaction  or 
contemplative  delight.  As  an  instrument  for  v^e,  the  pen  with  which 
I  am  writing  need  have  cost  but  two  cents,  but  it  was  cheap  at  five. 
I  paid  three  cents  for  form,  finish,  and  color.  There  are  these  two 
factors  in  everything  we  buy,  and  we  pay  out  our  money  in  about 
this  proportion.  Our  higher  and  better  life  is  not  to  be  found  on  the 
plane  of  the  mere  utilities.  This  principle  aflfects  the  school  curri- 
culum just  as  it  does  manufacture  and  dress,  and  we  must  insist  on 
studies  which  are  neither  useful  for  guidance  nor  valuable  for  mental 
discipline,  but  because  they  are  spiritual  adornments.  Not  only  has 
every  individual  the  right  to  be  happy,  but  a  state  of  reasonable  hap- 
piness is  essential  to  the  doing  of  any  work  of  high  quality,  whether 
it  be  manual  or  mental.  Moreover,  in  this  region  lies,  if  not  the 
whole  problem  of  moral  education,  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  it. 
The  individual  will  find  pleasure  somewhere,  and  of  some  sort ;  and 
if  this  pleasure  is  not  of  the  intellectual  type,  it  will  be  of  the  sensual 
type.  The  mind  of  every  child  should  be  forefurnished  with  the  ma- 
terial for  contemplative  delight,  and  the  studies  which  serve  this 
purpose  may  be  neither  useful  nor  disciplinary.  Their  easy  justifi- 
cation lies  in  their  culture  value. 

III.  If  I  interpret  some  recent  events  aright,  there  are  causes  now 
at  work  in  our  country  which  should  modify  the  curriculum  of  the 
public  school.  Comenius  conceived  of  the  school  as  an  qfficina 
humanitaiis — a  workshop  of  humanity.  In  this  Democratic  govern- 
ment we  must  regard  the  public  school  as  an  qfficina  civium — ^a  man- 
ufactory of  citizens.  The  necessity  of.  this  conception  becomes 
apparent  when  we  reflect  that  the  citizenship  of  this  country  is  the 
most  heterogeneous  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  At  this  moment 
foreign  immigration  menaces  our  peace  and  quiet,  and  it  is  not 
temerity  to  conjecture  that  it  may  soon  menace  our  distinctive  polit- 
ical existence,  unless  our  population  can  be  made  in  certain  essential 
respects  homogeneous.  To  borrow  an  idea  from  the  French  revolu- 
tionists, the  youth  of  our  country,  native  and  foreign,  must  be  cast  in 
the  republican  mould.  This  mould  is  the  American  public  school. 
The  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  some  degree  of  instruction  will 
be  made  compulsory;  and  it  may  even  be  that  this  prescribed  attend- 
ance must  be  in  an  American  public  school,  rather  than  in  church 
schools.  It  is  certain,  I  think,  that  our  school  course  must  be  modi- 
fied so  as  to  give  great  emphasis  to  the  inculcation  of  patriotism. 
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We  must  make  much  more  of  American  history  and  literature,  and 
must  provide  all  our  youth  with  instruction  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  Democratic  government. 

IV.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  successive  additions  must  be 
made  to  our  public  school  course ;  and  to  make  this  possible  and 
profitable,  there  must  be  a  revised  conception  of  method.  lastrucdGn 
can  be  neither  a  process  of  discovery  nor  of  rediscovery ;  but  a  pro- 
cess which  deals  principally  with  capitalized  knowledge.  This 
knowledge  must  be  acquired  for  purposes  of  use  and  for  purposes  of 
culture,  and  certain  parts  of  it  must  be  taught  with  a  view  to  training 
or  discipline.  The  purpose  of  the  public  school  is  not  to  train  sdeo- 
tists,  and  I  am  not  able  to  see  that  the  general  study  of  the  science 
can  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  their  practical  value.  Their  best 
defence  is  their  contribution  to  mental  breadth.  They  must  be 
learned,  not  by  a  slow,  inductive  process,  but  as  literature,  by  expe- 
ditious methods.  It  is  only  by  this  general  method  that  we  can  give 
the  needed  breadth  to  our  public  school  course.  In  every  science 
there  should  be  typical  lessons  of  the  inductive,  experimental  sort ; 
but  in  the  main,  the  science  that  is  taught  in  the  public  school  must 
be  learned  as  literature. — Intelligence, 


Suggestions  on  Teaching  Composition. 

1.  See  that  pupils  have  thoughts  to  express  before  they  attempt  to 
express  them.  The  first  essential  is  that  the  child  has  something  to 
say  on  the  subject  selected  before  he  attempts  to  write. 

2.  Have  your  pupils  express  their  thoughts  in  correct  language, 
and  always  in  such  words  as  they  understand. 

3.  Do  not  insist  that  their  language  shall  consist  of  monosyllables. 
Monosyllabic  language  may  be  strong,  but  language  needs  to  be 
beautiful  as  well  as  strong.  A  judicious  intermingling  of  words  of 
various  lengths  is  the  most  harmonious  arrangement  as  well  as  the 
most  expressive. 

4.  Encourage  pupils  to  read  and  then  to  reproduce  what  they  have 
read  either  in  newspapers  or  in  the  works  of  standard  authors. 

5.  Encourage  them  to  refer  to  the  dictionary  whenever  in  doubt  as 
to  the  correct  meaning  or  the  proper  application  of  a  word. 

6.  Ease  of  expression  may  be  acquired  by  constant  practice,  but 
also  by  copying  and  memorizing  the  productions  of  the  el^^ant 
writers  in  one's  own  language.     We  naturally  imitate  the  style  of 
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those  writings  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  and  their  methods 
of  expression  to  some  extent  model  ours. 

7.  Encourage  them  to  read  the  best  and  most  classic  authors,  to 
discover,  if  possible,  the  essentials  which  make  their  style  pleas- 
ing. Reading  literature  of  a  captivating  style  will  tend  to  give  one 
power  to  form  a  pleasing  style  of  one's  own. 

8.  Give  occasional  exercises  in  transposing  poetry  to  prose.  This 
will  require  the  learner  to  remodel  many  of  the  sentences  and  express 
them  in  a  different  form. 

9.  Exercises  in  paraphrasing  are  excellent.  Let  the  pupil  take 
some  popular  proverb  and  write  an  explanation  of  it. 

10.  See  that  pupib  do  not  attempt  to  select  subjects  beyond  their 
comprehension.  Encourage  them  to  be  original  by  having  them 
write  only  on  such  themes  as  they  understand,  in  having  them  express 
themselves  naturally,  and  by  giving  them  proper  praise  for  even  their 
humblest  efforts. 

11.  Encourage  your  pupils  to  correct  and  re-write  what  they  have 
written,  and  prune,  until  they  express  themselves  in  the  best  possible 
manner. 

12.  Lead  your  pupils  to  see  that  composition  is  only  telling  or 
writing  what  they  know  or  think  on  any  subject. 

13.  Make  your  composition  exercises  interesting  by  having  variety. 
The  teacher  is  often  able  to  create  interest  by  giving  a  five-minute 
exercise  ;  that  is,  by  allowing  the  pupils  five  minutes*  time  to  express 
themselves  on  a  given  subject. 

14.  Let  your  criticisms  be  generous.  Harsh  criticism,  particularly 
in  the  composition  class,  tends  gready  to  discourage  the  child  and 
disgust  him  with  the  exercise. 

15.  See  that  the  compositions  of  your  pupils  are  expressions  of 
thought,  and  not  a  mere  string  of  meaningless  sentences  connected 
by  a  series  of  conjunctions. 

16.  See  that  their  sentences  are  not  ambiguous,  and  that  they  do 
not  violate  the  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric. 

17.  Let  the  writing  be  exact.  Where  the  wrong  word  is  used  call 
their  attention  to  it,  and  in  this  way  aid  them  in  discriminating  accu- 
rately the  nicer  shades  of  meaning  in  words. 

18.  Teach  accurately  the  meaning  of  the  various  classes  of  senten- 
ces, and  show  pupils  the  use  of  paragraphs  and  how  they  should 
begin. 

19.  Have  your  pupils  write  abstracts  of  stories  they  have  read, 
also  imaginary  stories. 
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20.  Give  them  practice  in  writing  news  events  for  the  press,  whether 
they  be  forwarded  to  an  editor  or  not. 

21.  Have  them  write  short  scientific  articles  ;  this  will  both  give 
them  a  review  and  train  them  to  think  and  compose  with  sp>ecia] 
accuracy. 

22.  Let  them  write  descriptions  of  imaginary  vojrages,  in  which 
they  can  employ  their  knowledge  of  geography  and  history. 

23.  When  pupils  in  a  class  are  not  all  required  to  write  on  the 
same  theme  place  a  number  of  suitable  subjects  on  the  blackboard 
and  let  them  select  from  these. 

24.  Train  them  to  outline  or  analyze  the  topic  which  they  select 
before  they  begin  to  write  on  it. 

25.  Encourage  them  to  think  over  each  point  in  the  oudine  care- 
fully before  they  attempt  to  write.  This  will  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  lead  them  to  think  for  themselves. 

26.  In  the  preparation  of  the  more  extended  essays  pupils  should 
be  trained  to  observe  closely  and  reflect  intently,  before  giving  thrir 
thoughts  expression. 

27.  In  the  collection  of  material,  pupib  should  read  also  the 
thoughts  of  others ;  these  will  arouse  new  thoughts  in  their  own 
minds  and  make  their  writings  all  the  more  valuable. 

28.  The  student  preparing  to  write  should  be  encouraged  to  carry 
a  note-book  in  which  he  should  jot  down  such  thoughts  with  refer* 
ence  to  his  subject  as  may  occur  to  him  from  time  to  time. 

29.  When  once  the  analysis  of  the  topic  has  been  made,  the  student 
should  select  only  those  parts  which  seem  most  important  and  dwdl 
on  these,  but  without  repetition  of  either  thought  or  language. 

30.  Let  the  teacher  by  all  means  cultivate  among  his  pupils  a  taste 
for  good  reading  and  pure  literature.  Let  him  give  such  culture  to 
his  pupils  as  will  create  in  them  a  desire  to  read  for  themselves  what 
is  beautiful  and  interesting  in  the  writings  of  others  and,  having  once 
secured  this  result,  he  need  have  little  fear  as  to  their  success,  not 
only  in  the  department  of  language,  but  in  every  other  department 
as  well. 

31.  Remember  that  the  daily  exercise  in  written  expression  of 
thought  is  much  more  valuable  than  the  formal  semi-monthly  com- 
positions prepared  for  an  occasion. 

32.  In  the  correction  of  compositions  it  is  usually  better  simply  to 
indicate  the  error  than  correct  it ;  by  this  plan  the  pupil  will  be 
enabled  to  correct  most  of  his  own  errors,  and  when  not  able  to  do 
so  it  will  be  time  for  the  teacher  to  suggest  the  proper  correction. 
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Some  teachers  prefer  to  indicate  the  sort  of  correction  to  be  made, 
whether  in  spelling,  capital  letters,  or  otherwise,  but  in  general  it  will 
be  found  best  simply  to  indicate  that  an  error  has  been  made  and  let 
the  pupil  discover  it  for  himself. 

Some  of  the  errors  may  be  written  on  the  board  for  the  class  to 
criticise  and  correct.  When  such  a  plan  is  pursued  the  teacher 
should  never  be  so  inconsiderate  as  to  permit  any  pupil  to  know 
from  whose  compositions  the  errors  have  been  gleaned.  In  general, 
those  errors  which  are  likely  to  be  made  by  all  or  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  should  be  placed  on  the  board. — Raub's  ^'Methods 
of  Teaching,^' 

Best  or  Beoreation? 

Everybody  is  off  for  his  holiday,   and  yet  hardly  anybody  gives 
any  thought  to  the  question  what  the  chief  use  of  a  holiday  is,  and 
how  best  this  may  be  secured  for  himself.     Perhaps  to  the  very 
young  it  does  not  much  matter.    Secure  young  people  a  moderate 
amount  of  change,  and  the  great  elasticity  which  is  in  the  young  is 
sure  to  enable  them  so  to  assimilate  that  change  as  to  restore  all  the 
energies  which  are  in  them,  and  of  course  to  renew  those  which  were 
in  any  sense  exhausted.     But  as  men  and  women  get  on  in  life,  the 
question  how  best  to  use  a  holiday  so  as  to  restore  vividness   and 
elasticity  to  the  energies  which  have  been  most  exhausted,  becomes 
a  very  different  and  much  more  delicate  one.    There  is  perhaps  no 
sadder  sight  than  to  see  the  fruitless  attempts  made  to  shovel  out 
amusement  among  a  number  of  aging  people — the  inhabitants,  for 
instance,  of  a  number  of  almshouses.    The  present  writer  saw  the 
other  day  some  vans  full  of  poor  old  men  and  women  discharged  at 
a  little  inn  in  a  country  road  without  any  arrangement  having  been  made 
to  provide  for  their  comfort  or  amusement.     The  old  men  managed  to 
stump  about  without  any  sign  of  enjoyment  indeed,  but  also  without 
much  sign  of  fatigue.    There  was  no  evidence  that  the  excursion 
gave  them  any  pleasure,  but  there  was  no  evidence  that  it  added  to 
their  suffering.     But  to  see  the  old  women  sitting  down  wearily  on 
heaps  of  stones  at  the  roadside  and  looking  greyer  with  disappoint- 
ment in  the  ill-conceived  attempt  to  give  them  pleasure  than  their 
age  and  infirmity  alone  would  have  made  them,  was  one  of  the  most 
pitiable  sights  that  can  be  imagined.     The  truth  is  that  nothing  makes 
people  feel  more  forlorn  than  a  miscarried  attempt  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, and  that  nothing  is  easier  for  those  who  have  passed  the  elas- 
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tic  age  than  to  miscarry  in  such  attempts.     Indeed,  if  you   try  to 
provide  amusements  in  the  lump  for  the  old,  you  are  almost  sure  to 
miscarry.     What  suits  one  is  very  little  likely  to  suit  the  other,  and 
the  old  have  so  little  redundant  life  in  them  that  any  attempt  to  coo- 
strain  the  energy  they  have  into  artificial  channels  is  pretty  sure  to 
fail.     In  the  case  of  the  old  rest  is  the  first  condition  of  recreation, 
and  to  fag  them  with  fatiguing  efforts  to  which  they  are  not  accus- 
tomed is  the  greatest  of  mistakes.     At  the  same  time,  rest,  though  a 
considerable  part  of  recreation,   is  not  the  whole.    Any  one  who 
really  wishes  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  a  holiday  should  remember 
that  it  is  by  no  means  enough  to  provide  a  sufficient  store  of  qui^ 
and  peace,  though  that  is  essential  to  recreation.    There  is  some- 
thing further  that  is  almost  essential,  and  that  is  some  kind  of  gentle 
exercise  for  those  powers  and  energies  which,  being  naturally  keen 
and  vivid,  have  yet  had  least  room  for  activity  in  the  routine  of  ordi- 
nary life.    The  strict  meaning  of  re-creating  or  creating  afr^, 
obviously  includes  the  bringing  back   of  dormant  energies   into 
activity,  and  nothing,  we  believe,  really  tends  so  much  to  the  resting 
of  the  energies  which  have  been  over-used  as  the  bringing  into  play 
of  those  which  have  been  inactive  or  suppressed.    Nothing  is  so  truly 
recreation  to  those  whose  lot  dooms  them  to  hard  physical  labor  as 
the  excitement  of  some  lively  mental  interest,  just  as  nothing  gives  so 
true  a  recreation  to  the  overstrained  mind  as  a  mixture  of  sympath^c 
and  solitary  enjoyments — the  delight  in  seeing  others  happy  mingled 
with  the  delight  in  recovering  that  part  of  oneself  which  is  kept  out 
of  sight  by  all  hard  mental  labor. 

But  what  men  chiefly  forget  in  their  holiday -making  is  that,  besides 
discontinuing  their  ordinary  occupations  and  substituting  for  them 
other  occupations  which  awaken  a  different  class  of  interests,  they 
should  find  something  for  themselves  to  do  which  will  awaken  a  new 
sense  of  power  within  them  distinct  from  that  which  their  ordinary 
vocation  awakens.  That  is  the  truest  new  creation  or  recreation  of 
self  which  brings  into  exercise  disused  powers.  The  politician  who 
recalb  his  delight  in  poetry,  perhaps  even  his  own  poetic  powers ;  the 
philanthropist  who  returns  to  his  special  scientific  tastes  to  find  them 
as*keen  as  ever;  the  scientific  man  who  fills  himself  with  the  world 
of  beauty  and  art ;  the  scholar  who  revives  his  theology  ;  the  theo- 
logian who  rubs  up  his  astronomy — all  these  create  themselves  anew, 
so  long  as  they  do  not  undertake  anything  too  fatiguing — in  a  sense 
far  more  genuine  than  those  who  simply  amuse  themselves  during 
the  whole  time  of  their  holidays.     It  is  the  revivification  of  dormant 
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powers,  wherever  that  is  possible,  which  has  most  e£fect  in  refreshing 
the  whole  mind — in  restoring  to  it  its  vividness  and  force.    We  do 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  it  is  possible  to  undertake  any  very  severe 
tasks  for  the  purposes  of  recreation,  for  any  heavy  strain  on  the  will 
is  inconsistent  with  rest,  which  is  of  the  essence  of  recreation.    But 
of  this  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  man  who  can  so  employ  a  part  of 
his  holiday  as  to  revive  lost  visions  and  to  experience  again  the  delight 
of  exerting  disused  powers,  will  be  far  more  refreshed  by  it  than  the 
man  who  simply  substitutes  for  his  routine  occupations  a  routine  of 
so- called  pleasure  almost  as  monotonous.     The  revival  of  a  dormant 
faculty  is  many  times  as  invigorating  as  the  mere  pursuit  of  so-called 
amusement.     When  Mr.  Dodgson,  the  mathematician,  employed  his 
holiday  in  writing  **  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  or  when  Professor  Tyn- 
dal  employed  his  in  considering  and  reviewing  Dr.  Mozley's  book 
on  miracles,  we  suspect  that  each  of  them  found  himself  far  more 
thoroughly  refreshed  than  either  would  have  been  without  that  ener- 
getic excursion  into  unaccustomed  fields.     The  practical  world  in 
which  busy  men  and  women  live  is  a  very  narrow  one,  which  only 
stimulates  half  their  powers.     The  true  secret  of  recreation  is  to  find, 
where  that  is  possible,  a  stimulus  for  those  powers  which  are  not 
exerted  in  life's  ordinary  routine.     And  though  this,  of  course,  is 
more  or  less  effected  by  every  journey  in  which  wonder  is  excited 
and  the  sense  of  beauty  gratified,  it  is  not  effected  half  as  systematic- 
ally and  effectually  as  it  might  be  if  men  would  keep  more  steadily 
in  view  the  half-submerged  tastes  and  studies  of  their  non-professional 
life.     A  man  becomes  a  new  man  by  recovering  a  submerged  portion 
of  himself  in  a  sense  far  more  real  than  that  in  which  mere  rest  and 
passive  enjoyment  can  make  him  a  new  man. —  The  Spectator, 


Fourth  Year  in  Arithmetio. 

by  superintendent  t.  j.  mitchell. 

Aims. 

I.  To  teach  comprehensive  definitions  of  all  the  terms  used  in  the 
fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic. 

Great  pains  should  be  taken  to  hav6  these  definitions  clearly  under- 
stood. At  first,  they  should  be  carefully  developed  by  the  teacher, 
and  afterward  clearly  stated  by  the  pupils  in  oral  and  written  exer- 
cises. 
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II.  To  teach  addition  and  subtraction  of  decimals  throug^h  tJum- 
sandths. 

Progressive  practice  in  reading  and  writing  decimals  to  this  limit 
should  be  continued,  until  the  utmost  skill  is  acquired.  The  pro- 
cesses of  addition  and  subtraction  will  be  found  to  present  no  difficul- 
ties,  after  the  pupils  have  learned  to  place  units  of  the  same  order 
under  each  other. 

III.  To  teach  the  process  of  multiplication  when  the  muUipHer 
contains  more  than  one  figure. 

Thoroughly  review  the  multiplication  table.  Require  the  pupib 
to.  give  it  forward,  backward,  and  irregularly,  until  there  is  oot  the 
slightest  doubt  of  their  having  mastered  it.  Give  innumerable  ex- 
amples, but  do  not  permit  the  pupil  to  refer  to  the  answer,  in  any 
instance,  until  the  work  is  completed.  * 

IV.  To  teach  the  process  of  division  when  the  divisor  exceeds  ten. 
The  greatest  difficulty  in  long  division  is  in  determining  the  suc- 
cessive figures  of  the  quotient.  Lead  the  class  up  to  this  difficohv 
gradually,  by  using  dividends  and  divisors  that  sustain  such  rdadoiK 
to  each  other  that  the  pupils  can  easily  decide  what  the  quotient 
figure  must  be.  Do  not  discourage  the  class  with  long,  tedious 
examples. 

V.  To  teach  the  forms  for  making  out  merchants  bills. 

Do  not  confine  this  to  paper  and  slate  work  alone.  Let  bills  be 
rendered  from  real  transactions  between  pupils,  neatly  placed  upon 
paper,  and  brought  to  the  class  for  inspection.  Also  give  exercises 
in  making  change,  and  teach  a  simple  form  of  receipts  for  various 
business  transactions. 

Steps. 

1.  Reading  and  writing  the  whole  numbers  and  fractions. 

2.  Graded  exercises  in  written  multiplication. 

3.  Carefully  prepared  examples  in  long  division. 

4.  Daily  oral  and  written  drills  with  miscellaneous  problems. 

5.  Clear,  concise  definitions  of  all  the  terms  that  must  be  used. 

6.  A  carefully  developed  description  of  the  successive  steps  in 
every  solution  to  be  finally  taught. 

Methods. 

I.  Continue  the  methods  of  the  previous  year  in  addition  and  sub- 
traction. Develop  attention  and  executive  ability  by  keeping  account 
of  the  time  required  by  the  class  to  solve  examples,  and  endeavor  to 
secure  the  highest  possible  speed  that  accuracy  will  allow. 
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2.  The  following  order  may  be  used  advantageously  in  taking  up 
examples  in  multiplication:  Firs/,  have  both  terms  consist  of 
one  figure  each,  as,  9  X  8 ;  second,  let  the  multiplicand  consist  of 
several  figures,  but  require  no  "carrying,"  as,  24,132  X  2;  /htrd, 
introduce  the  *' carrying*'  principle,  as,  1,253  X  3;  fourthy  have 
more  than  one  figure  in  the  multiplier,  as,  4,132  X  ^3  J  fif^^y  ^ve 
zeros  in  the  multiplier,  as,  71,246  X  2,005 ;  and  sixth,  let  both  terms 
end  in  ciphers,  as  23,500  X  200. 

3.  The  difficulty  of  teaching  division  will  be  greatly  diminished  by 
introducing  examples  in  the  following  order:  First,  those  in  which 
the  terms  consist  of  one  figure  each,  as,  9  -h-  3 ;  second,  those  having 
several  figures  in  the  dividend,  but  no  remainders,  as,  3,969  -5-  3; 
third,  those  having  remainders,  as,  28,673  "^  2 ;  fourth,  those  in 
which  the  divisor  exceeds  twelve,  as,  1,875  -^-  15  ;  fifth,  those  having 
ciphers  in  the  quotient,  as,  28,134  -?-  14;  sixth,  those  having  ciphers 
at  the  right  of  either  term,  and  then  at  the  right  of  both,  as, 
3,685  -T-  200,  4,500  -5-15,  and  24,000  -^  120;  seventh,  those  in  which 
the  two  left-hand  figures  of  the  divisor  are  one  and  zero,  respectively, 
as,  563,843  H-  1,025 ;  and  finally,  those  involving  any  or  all  of  the 
above  difficulties.     For  these,  if  necessary,  a  trial  divisor  can  be  used. 

4.  Objective  teaching  must  be  continued.  The  order  of  teaching 
should  be  objects  manipulated,  facts  stated,  principles  discovered, 
applications  made,  and  generalizations  deduced.  * 

5.  Require  the  pupils  to  discover  every  fact,  process,  definition, 
and  principle  for  themselves,  and  to  state  their  discoveries  in  concise 
and  accurate  terms.     Banish  all  *  *  parrot  work  "  from  the  school-room. 

Directions. 

1.  Excite  an  interest  in  the  subject 

2.  Train  the  pupils  to  habits  of  concentration. 

3.  Secure  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  calculation. 

4.  Assign  written  explanations  for  home  work. 

5.  Awaken  in  all  an  intense  desire  for  investigation. 

Cautions. 

1.  Don't  fail  to  develop  the  reasoning  powers. 

2.  Don't  proceed  without  the  attention  of  all. 

3.  Insist  on  good  language  and  correct  deportment 

4.  Invent  manifold  ways  of  testing  all  that  has  been  taught. 

5.  Dwell  on  those  processes  that  develop  the  most  mental  power. 

6.  Remember  that  intelligent  repetition  is  the  secret  of  good  results. 
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Writing. 

Four  purposes  support  instruction  in  this  branch  of  study.  AD 
good  methods  grow  out  of  these. 

I.  To  educate  (to  lead  out  energy  and  develop  power)  in  the  way 
of  apprehending  form  while  teaching  (occasioning  in  each  pupil's 
mind  correct  ideas  of  linear  forms,  in  certain  combinations  and  rela- 
tions.) 

II.  To  educate  while  training  the  mind  to  represent  (image  to 
itself)  the  forms  which  have  been  taught. 

III.  To  train  the  will  to  reproduce  at  fingers'  ends  exactly  what 
the  mind  conceives  as  the  product  of  good  teaching. 

IV.  To  train  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  arm  till  they  become 
strong,  firm,  and  flexible,  obedient  to  the  will ;  the  end  in  view  is  to 
secure  precision,  rapidity,  and  ease. 

Necessity  of  Teaching.  I.  Teaching  is  not  putting  anything 
into  the  mind.  It  is  awakening  or  occasioning  in  the  mind  correct 
ideas  of  form,  by  presenting  the  correct  form  again  and  again  in  a 
new  light  every  time.  This  excites  the  mind.  It  puts  forth  eneigy 
and  comes  into  possession  of  knowledge. 

Methods  and  Directions. — 

1.  Present  the  correct  form. 

a.  As  a  whole. 

b.  On  the  blackboard. 

c.  In  such  a  way  as  to  excite  curiosity  and  hold  attention. 

2.  In  teaching  bring  the  central,  leading  form  into  prominence. 

3.  Appeal  to  the  imagination. 

4.  Give  large  copy. 

5.  Have  pupils  trace  the  correct  form. 

6.  Have  pupils  reproduce  each  form  to  develop  the  idea. 

7.  Compare  incorrect  with  the  correct  form.    Use  colored  crayon. 

8.  Present  the  correct  form  with  objects.     Have  class  do  the 

same. 

9.  Lead  pupils  to  analyze  each  letter  unconsciously  as  far  as 

possible. 
10.  Thinking  exercises. 
Two  Courses  of  Instruction  Necessary— General  and  sys- 
iematic. 

I.  Each  child  must  be  trained  to  copy  carefully  and  neatly  every 
word,  phrase,  or  sentence  learned. 
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2.  The  class  must  be  taught  one  point  at  a  time,  the  straight 
line,  the  correct  slope,  the  connecting  curve,  the  capital 
curve,  etc. ,  in  a  natural  order  based  upon  a  proper  classifi- 
cation of  the  script  letters. 

Necessity  of  Training.     II,  III,  IV. 

1.  To  develop  the  willpower  while  recalling,  representing,  and 

reproducing  the  forms  which  have  been  taught. 

2.  To  strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  hand  (servants  of 

the  will). 

Methods  and  Directions. 

1.  Have  pupils  write  a  great  deal,  always  at  the  top  of  effort.    . 

2.  Give  exercises  to  make  the  muscles  strong  and  flexible. 

3.  Give  exercises  to  make  the  muscles  firm,  obedient  to  the  will. 

4.  Give  special  attention  to  the  strengthening  of  the  will.    The 

will  unlocks  power,  and  measures  the  amount  of  energy  it 
chooses  to  liberate. 

5.  Have  pupils  do  a  little  and  do  it  well. 

6.  Make  all  stimulation  as  far  as  possible  subjective. 

7.  Be  sure  that  interest  and  pleasure  attend  all  drill. 

8.  Require  pupils  to  write  lightly. 

9.  Require  smoothness,  accuracy  and  finish  first,  rapidity  after- 

wards. 
10.  Teach   and   train  unconsciously  all  you   can.     Use  double 
lines  . 

General  Directions. 

1.  Carry  forward  each  method  steadfastly  to  the  end. 

2.  Remember  that  *'  practice  makes  perfect.'* 

3.  Use  slate  and  blackboard  a  great  deal.     Form,  not  finish. 

4.  Teaching  and  training  should  be  logically  separate  in  the 

mind  of  the  teacher,  but  carried  forward  simultaneously. 
The  second  is  subordinate  to  the  first,  but  one  can  never 
take  the  place  of  the  other,  or  precede  it  altogether  in  time. 

5.  Do  not  leave  a  child  to  follow  an  ideal  standard  too  soon. 

6.  Realize  the  true  character  and  importance  of  work,  education 

and  training. 
The  end  of  all  teaching  and  training  should  be  to  have  pupils 
write  well,  not  simply  in  a  writing-book,  but  anywhere. — Freeman 
Hall,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Leominster,  Mass,,  in  American 
Tec^cher, 

0 
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Ednoational  Nnijigets. 

Only  one  thing  of  a  kind  at  a  time. 

He  who  knows  only  by  heart,  knows  nothing. 

Man  acts  as  he  loves,  and  he  loves  as  he  thinks. 

He  who  has  not  learned  to  reflect,  has  been  poorly  instructed. 

Labor  is  for  the  learner ;  for  the  teacher,  direction  of  the  learners. 

Those  who  sow  much  and  plough  little,  lose  much  and  reap  littie 

Let  nothing  be  laid  on  the  top  of  foundations  not  yet  firmly  settled 

Without  discipline  nothing  is  learned,  or  at  least  nothing  rightly. 

Understand  thorougly  the  best  methods  of  teaching — then  use  yew 
own. 

To  instruct  a  child  is  to  consjtruct  him  within ;  it  is  to  make  him 
become  a  man. 

The  teacher  has  to  exercise  patience,  as  everything  must  go  slowly 
with  beginners. 

Whatever  is  taught  let  it  be  taught  accurately,  that  it  may  not 
cause  misconception. 

Let  everything  be  righdy  apprehended  in  its  banning,  and  secure 
this  by  examination. 

First  a  thing  in  itself,  and  then  the  way  of  it.  Rules  without  mat- 
ter confuse  the  understanding. 

Let  the  teacher  not  teach  as  much  as  he  is  able  to  teach,  but  only 
as  much  as  the  learner  is  able  to  learn. 

Obedience  to  law  constrains  the  will  without  enfeebling  it,  while 
obedience  to  man  injures  it  or  enervates  it. 

Always  let  examples  precede,  as  being  the  matter  of  instruction  ; 
let  precepts  and  rules  follow,  as  the  form. 

By  compulsion  and  blows  one  disgusts  youth  with  studies  and 
causes  them  to  assume  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  them. 

Let  the  teacher  lake  care  that  he  always  brings  to  his  class  soro^ 
thing  in  the  way  of  instruction  likely  to  please  and  to  profit 

Knowledge  of  words  and  of  things  go  hand  in  hand.  Words  are 
learned  through  things,  things  are  learned  through  words. 

Clearly  lay  down  the  end  at  which  you  aim,  and  neglect  all  that 
does  not  bear  on  that  end ;  advance  by  gradual  steps,  noX.  per  saiium. 

To  educate  children  properly  ought  to  be  for  the  teacher  only  the 
second  part  of  his  undertaking ;  the  first,  and  the  most  difficult,  is  to 
perfect  himself 

The  vices  of  the  p)eople  come  from  the  need  of  escaping  from 
ennui  in  moments  of  leisure,  and  in  escaping  from  it  through  sensa- 
tions and  not  through  ideas. —  Texas  School  Journal. 
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The  Wild  Sower. 

BY  EDITH  M.  THOMAS. 

Up  and  down  the  land  I  go, 

Through  the  valley,  over  hill ; 
Many  a  pleasant  ground  I  sow, 

Never  one  I  reap  or  till ; 
Fan  and  flail  I  never  wield. 
Leave  no  hayrick  in  the  field. 

Farmer  goes  with  leathern  scrip, 

Fills  the  harrowed  earth  with  seed 
In  the  self-same  score  I  slip 

Germs  of  many  a  lusty  weed ; 
Though  I  scatter  in  his  track, 
I  possess  nor  bin  nor  sack. 

He  sows  wheat  and  I  sow  tare. 

Rain  and  sunshine  second  toil ; 
Tame  and  wild  these  acres  share. 

Wrestling  for  the  right  of  soil. 
I  stand  by  and  clap  my  hands. 
Cheering  on  my  urchin  bands. 

Mine  the  cockle  in  the  rye, 

Thom6d  thistle,  large  and  fine, 
And  the  daisy's  white-fringed  eye. 

And  the  dodder's  endless  twine ; 
Mine  those  fingers  five  that  bind 
Every  blade  and  stalk  they  find. 

Mine  the  lilies,  hot  and  bright, 

Setting  summer  meads  on  fire ; 
Mine  the  silkweed's  spindles  white, 

Spinning  autumn's  soft  attire. 
Golden-rod  and  aster  then 
I  bring  up  by  bank  and  glen. 

Whoso  fleeth  to  the  woods, 

Whoso  buildeth  on  the  plains, 
I,  too,  seek  those  solitudes, 

Leading  on  my  hardy  trains ; 
Thorn  and  brier,  still  man's  lot, 
Crowd  around  the  frontier  cot. 
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Many  serve  me  unaware — 

Shaggy  herds  that  ceaseless  roam, 
And  the  rovers  of  the  air 

Passing  to  their  winter  home ; 
More  than  these  upon  me  wait- 
Wind  and  water  bear  my  freight. 

Thus,  a  sower  wild,  I  go, 

Trafficking  with  every  clime. 
Still  the  fruitful  germs  I  sow 

That  shall  vex  your  harvest-time ; 
Otherwise,  ye  toil-stooped  men, 
Eden's  ease  were  come  again ! 

—Journal  of  Education^  Boston. 


Query. — What  person  receives  the  highest  salary  as  teacher  in 
the  United  States  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know;  Professor  Turner  of  Edinburg,  anato- 
mist, receives  $22,000  salary.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  highest 
salary  paid  any  teacher  in  the  world.  It  has  been  stated  that  $8,000 
paid  President  Holden  of  the  California  State  University  is  the  highest 
in  the  United  States. -^<9«r  Country  and  Village  Schools, 


Discipline. — "  I  cannot  get  my  class  to  come  to  the  recitation  in 
anything  like  good  order ;  I  caution  them  to  come  quietly,  but  when 
I  call  the  class  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  race  to  see  who  can  get 
into  the  recitation  seat  first.  I've  just  given  it  up;  can  you  hdp 
me. 

Ask  the  members  of  the  class  to  rise  at  a  given  signal ;  if  any  one 
hesitates  or  gets  up  slowly,  have  all  to  sit,  give  signal,  and  rise 
again;  repeat  this  in  a  pleasant  way  until  all  rise  at  the  same  time. 
(Do  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  that  well).  When  this  is  accomplished, 
agree  upon  a  signal  for  passing.  If  pupils  pass  abruptly,  or  out  of 
order,  try  to  show  them  how  to  pass  quietly,  then  require  this  in  a 
pleasant  manner,  until  the  object  is  attained.  Repetition  and  perse- 
verance will  accomplish  all  but  impossibilities.  Never  give  up;  •*if 
at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again."^ — Our  Country  and  Vil- 
lage Schools, 
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Editorial  Note. 

Webster's  Dictionary.— We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  in  this  number 
of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary.  To  commend  it  is  to  say  little,  for  its  reputa. 
tion  is  world-wide;  it  needs  no  commendation.  Special  attention  is  directed,  hoy/- 
ever,  to  its  latest  improvement :  A  New  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  con- 
taining over  25,ocx>  titles.  The  book  has  come  to  be  encyclopedic  in  its  character, 
with  its  treatise  on  pronunciation,  its  Dictionary  proper,  its  valuable  tables,  its  supple- 
ment of  new  words,  its  Biographical  Dictionary,  and  now  its  Pronouncing  Gazetteer. 


Book  Notices. 

A  NEW  SCHCX>L  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 
Prepared  upon  the  basis  of  the  latest  edition  of  the  Unabridged  Dictionary  of 
Joseph  E.  Worcbstbr,  LL.D.     Philadelphia :  J.  B.  lippincott  &  Co. 

This  handy  volume  is  a  revision  of  Dr.  Worcester's  "School  Dictionary/'  and  its 
treatment  and  scope  are  in  accord  with  the  present  condition  of  the  language.  It  is 
marked  by  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  Worcester's  Dictionaries,  and  contains  much 
valuable  matter  in  the  tables  at  the  end.  It  presents  an  excellent  discussion  of  the 
principles  of  pronunciation,  and  adds  a  list  of  words  of  doubtful  or  various  spelling. 
The  tables  of  names,  &c.,  are  very  full.  Altogether,  it  is  an  excellent  book  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  school  children. 

A  number  of  books  recently  received  will  be  noticed  in  our  next  issue. 


No  school-room  is  complete  without  a  reliable  set  of  Maps,  in  which  all  the  politi- 
cal divisions  of  countries  are  brought  down  to  date.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.*s  New 
Series  of  Educational  Maps  are  the  only  American  production,  and  endorsed  by 
our  leading  Educational  Faculty  as  the  most  complete  and  authentic  Maps  pub- 
lished.    The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  who  heartily  commend  the  series  : 

J.  Simpson  Africa,  Secretary  of  Internal  Edwin  C.   Hewett,  LL.D.,  President 

Affairs,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

Robert  Allyn,  D  D.,  LL.D.,  Principal  J.  W.   Holconcbe,  State  Superintendent 

Southern  Illinois  Normal  University.  of  Public  Instruction  of  Indiana. 

M.  B.  Anderson,  LL.D.,  President  Uni-  George  Howland,  Superintendent    of 

versity  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Schools,  Chicago. 

James    B.  Angell,    LL.D.,    President  David  S.  Jordon,   President    Indiana 

University  of   Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  University. 

Mich.  John  Clark  Ridpath,  Author  of  Cyclo- 

George  S.   Baker,  Superintendent   of  pedia    of  Universal    History,   Green- 
Schools,  Evanston,  111.  castle,  Ind. 
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J.  Baldwin,  Principal  Texas  State  Nor-  N.  J.  Morrison,  D.  D.,  President  Dmj 

mal  School,  Hontsyille,  Texas.  College,  Springfield,  Mo. 

John  C.  Brannrr,  Professor  of  Geology,  John    B.   Peaslee,    Superintendent  of 

Indiana  University.  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Charles  W.  Cole,  Superintendent  of  John  M.  B.  Sill,   Saperintendent   of 

Schools,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Schools,  Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  H.  Freer,  Principal  Preparatory  and  James    H.    Smart,    President    Purdue 

Normal     Departments,    Cornell    Col-  University* 

lege,  Mt.  Vernon,  la.  R.  W.  Stevenson,    Superintendent  of 

Robert  Graham,  State  Superintendent  Schools,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

of  Schools,  Madison,  Wis.  E.   P.  Waterbury.   L.L.D.,    PresideBt 

J.  M.  Greenwood,  Superintendent  of  State  Normal  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Instruction,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Albert  B.  Watkins,  Assistant  Secre- 

Jambs  E.  Harlan,  M.  A.,  Vice-Presidsnt  tary  Regents    of  the   University,  Al- 

Comell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la.  bany,  N.  Y. 


Notes. 

An  article  on  ••  The  Effects  of  School  Life  on  the  Health  of  Women,"  by  Charles 
A.  L.  Reed,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgical  Diseases  of  Women  at  the  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  will  appear  in  the  August  number  of  7>^  Cmcinmati 
Medical  youmcU.  The  essay  is  an  original  study  and  will  be  of  practical  h^^enic 
importance  to  Superintendents,  Teachers,  and  Parents.  Send  ten  cents  in  stamps 
and  secure  it. 

"  The  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  for  August,  will  open  with  a  richly  illustrated 
article  of  great  economic  value  entitled  <<  Woods  and  their  Destructive  Fungi:- '  The 
author,  Mr.  P.  H.  Dudley,  a  civil  engineer  of  rising  reputation,  has  for  several  yean 
been  studying  the  structure  of  those  woods  most  commonly  employed  in  the  arts, 
with  reference  to  the  agencies  concerned  in  their  deterioration.  The  results  of  bis 
investigations  put  quite  a  different  aspect  from  the  generally  accepted  one  on  the 
process  of  decay,  and  prombe  to  be  of  vast  industrial  importance  in  their  practicd 
application. 

Hon.  David  A.  Welb  closes  his  series  of  papers  in  *<  The  Popular  Sdeoa 
Monthly  "  on  *<  An  Economic  Study  of  Mexico,"  with  an  article  in  the  August  num- 
ber considering  the  attitude  which  the  United  States  should  take  toward  thatcountiy. 

The  public  schools  of  Fredericksburg  closed  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  June  with 
public  exercises  in  the  courthouse.  Addresses  were  made  by  Professor  J.  G.  Swartz, 
Principal  of  the  High  School,  and  General  Daniel  Ruggles,  the  retiring  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools.  The  session  has  been  a  successful  one  and  the  schools  are  growing 
in  popular  favor. 

Messrs.  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  have  made  arrangements  with  the  Itma  Teacher^ 
published  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  and  the  Northwestern  Joumal  of  Educatitm^ 
published  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  by  which  these  journals  are  merged  into  the  Teeuker^ 
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Institute  and  Practical  Tcackcr,  adding  about  three  thousand  subscribers  from  Iowa 
to  its  already  splendid  list. 

Professor  T.  J.  Mitchell,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  will  hold  a 
four- weeks'  institute  at  Boone,  Watauga  county,  N.  C,  beginning  July  26th.  Boone 
is  in  the  beautiful  mountain  region  of  the '"  Old  North  State,'*  and  presents  many 
attractions  to  visitors.  He  has  just  closed  an  institute  at  Florence,  Alabama.  At 
the  close  the  members  of  the  institute  presented  him  with  a  beautiful  gold-headed 
cane*  and  passed  the  following  resolution : 

Rtsohfed^  That  our  heartfelt  thanks  be  tendered  to  Superintendent  T.  J.  Mitchell 
for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  session  of  the  institute.  We  have 
found  him  to  be  a  Christian  gentleman,  a  thorough  scholar,  a  matchless  disciplinarian, 
and  an  enthusiastic  instructor,  and  bid  him  God  speed  in  his  noble  work. 

Professor  Mitchell  won  golden  opinions  at  Fredericksburg  last  year  and  has  many 
friends  in  Virginia  who  will  rejoice  at  his  success. 


Literary  Items. 

Monographs  on  Education. — Many  contributions  to  the  theory  or  the  practice 
of  teaching  are  yearly  lost  to  the  profession,  because  they  are  embodied  in  articles 
which  are  too  long,  or  too  profound,  or  too  limited,  as  to  the  probable  number  of 
interested  readers,  for  popular  magazine  articles,  and  yet  not  sufficient  in  volume  for 
books.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  therefore,  propose  to  publish  from  time  to  time,  under  the 
title  of  Monographs  on  Education^  just  such  essays  prepared  by  specialists,  choice  in 
matter,  practical  in  treatment,  and  of  unquestionable  value  to  teachers.  They  will 
be  bound  in  paper  covers  and  sold  at  low  prices.  No.  i  of  this  series  will  be  a 
paper  on  Modem  Petrography,  An  Account  of  the  Application  of  the  Microscope 
to  the  Study  of  Geology,  by  George  Huntington  Williams,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  will  be  ready  very  soon. 

The  Century  Dictionary.— For  the  past  five  years  The  Century  Company  has 
been  engaged  in  preparing  a  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  of  which  Professor 
William  D.  Whitney,  of  Yale  College,  is  editor-in-chief — the  purpose  being  to  make 
a  more  comprehensive  work  than  has  yet  appeared  in  popular  form,  to  include,  in 
addition  to  a  very  full  collection  of  individual  words  in  all  departments  of  the  lan- 
guage, all  technical  phrases,  not  self-explaining,  in  law,  the  mechanical  arts,  the 
sciences,  etc.  Indeed,  it  is  designed  to  make  this  dictionary  so  complete  in  its 
definitions  of  all  branches  of  science  and  art  that  even  the  specialist  will  need  nothing 
further.  The  number  of  *'  new  "  words  in  many  of  these  departments  is  said  to  be 
surprisingly  great.  The  dictionary  will  have  also  a  remarkably  complete  system  of 
cross-references,  and  will  embody  in  itself  a  dictionary  of  synon3rnu  which  will  add 
greatly  to  its  value. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  announce  for  September  An  Introduction  to  the 
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Study  of  Robert  Browning's  Poetry,  By  Hiram  Conon,  M.  A.,  LL.D.,  Rofci 
of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the  Cornell  University. 

The  work  will  include,  with  additions,  the  Papers  on  «  The  Idea  of  Petsooafiij, 
as  embodied  in  Browning^s  Poetry,'^  and  on  '<Art  as  an  intermediate  ageacy  d 
Personality,"  which  Professor  Corson  read  before  the  Browning  Society  in  Ijoo^sm, 
and  which  received  high  commendation  from  the  poet.  Several  pa^r^  will  be  de 
voted  to  Browning's  favorite  art-form,  the  Dramatic  Monologue,  and  to  the  charac* 
teristics  of  his  diction,  especially  those  which  sometimes  occasion  obscoritj,  if  the 
reader  is  not  familiar  with  them. 

In  addition  to  the  selections  from  his  works,  with  explanatory  notes,  the  editor  will 
present  exegeses  of  a  number  of  poems,  without  the  texts ;  also  a  Biblic^rapfay  d 
Browning  Criticism. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  announce  for  October  a  book  on  Manual  Training,  by  FrofcBor 
C.  M.  Woodward,  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  than  whom  no  man  b  better 
qualified  to  define  and  expound  manual  education.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  first 
Manual  Training  School,  strictly  so-called,  and  he  shares  with  Professor  J.  D.  Ran- 
kle, of  Boston,  the  honor  of  first  advocating  practical  methods  of  tool  instmctioa  21 
an  element  in  American  education. 


The  Magazines. 


The  Judo  D amber  of  the  POLITICAL  SGIENGB  QUABTERLT  conuins  aeren  artiole*,  of  wiri^ 
two  are  coDtribated  by  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Folltioal  Scieooe  of  Colambia  OoUece.  PiiiJiif 
Anson  D.  Morse,  of  Amherst  College,  has  an  extremely  suggestive  paper  on  Andrew  Jackaos.  lb- 
William  A.  Dunning  discusses  the  principal  oonstltational  questions  which  arose  during  tha  Ov3 
War.  He  shows  that  in  the  exigencies  of  the  strusgle  for  national  unity  the  old  canons  of  oooslita- 
tional  construction  were  discarded,  and  he  thinks  tutt  many  acts  of  the  go?emment  wer«  anwamaisd 
by  any  legitimate  interpretation  of  the  constitution.  His  conclusion  is  tliat  the  old  conetitatkio  wh 
in  great  part  swept  away  and  a  new  one  created  by  what  he  terms  the  rerolution  of  1861-4T.  In 
strong  contrast  to  the  somewhat  strict-constructlonist  tone  of  Mr.  Dunning's  article  is  the  discoosioB  oftfce 
L4*gal  Tender  Question  by  Mr  H.  H.  Neill.  It  is  a  reply  to  Bancroft's  **  Plea  for  the  Constttntion,  WovaM 
in  the  Hr  use  ot  its  Quardiaus  "  The  Honorable  William  L. Scruggs,  of  Georgia,  formerly  Minister  to 
Colombia,  furnishes  some  practical  and  timely  suggestions  about  our  law  of  dtiaenship.  M^r.  Sdvia 
R.  A.  Beliftn  an  contributes  an  interecting  sketch  or  two  pliases  of  English  i<ocialism  in  this  ceotory. 
He  describes  briefly  the  schemes  and  the  work  of  Robert  Owen,  the  father  of  the  ooH>perative  move- 
ment; and,  more  fUlly,  the  ideas  and  the  labors  of  the  Christian  Socialists  (Maurice,  Kingriey  Hagha. 
and  others).  Professor  John  W.  Burgess  describes  the  recent  conflict  between  tiie  unlOT-kicg  ef 
Sweden-Norway  and  the  Norwegian  Parliament.  Mr.  John  B.  Bowen  publishes  the  first  ot  a  series  of 
studies  upon  "  The  Conflict  of  East  nnd  West  in  Egypt  **  He  sketches  in  tliis  number  the  rise  and  M 
of  the  Egyptian  viceroyalty.  He  shows  very  clearly  how  Egypt  was  ruined  by  the  eztmvagaot  aad 
over-hasty  attempts  of  its  rulers  to  develop  and  elvliiae  the  country,  and  descnibes  the  eatablishBcal 
of  the  Anglo-French  financial  control.  The  foUowiog  numbers  will  deal  with  the  rebellioo  of  AcaU 
and  the  wur  with  the  Mahdi. 

Published  by  Ginn  A  Co.,  Boston.    Price  $3  a  year. 

Contents  of  ST.  NICHOLAS  for  July.— Frontispiece,  *'  U  Fayette  and  the  British  AmbMMder." 
La  Fayette.  A  Child's  Fancy,  poem.  Little  Lord  Fanntleroy.  ch.  X,  two  illustrations.  Frances  Hodg- 
son Burnett.  Three  Velvety  Bees,  verses.  Fly-fishing  forTront,  nine  Illustrations.  DaJsy-soogtVenss. 
George  Washington,  chs.  XVII-XIX,  three  illustrations,  Horace  8.  Scudder.  Fresh  ttom  %  Dip  in  tks 
Breakers.  A  Song  of  Summer,  poem.  The  Laet  Cruise  of  the  **  Slug.'*  five  illnstrationB.  The  Oresl 
Spriog-Board  Act.  Wonders  of  the  Alphabet,  Illustrated.  A  Difference  of  Opinion,  Yeraes.  WW 
Hunters,  illustrated.  The  Theort  tic  Tuitle,  Venes.  Nan's  Revolt,  chs.  I,  II,  two  illustrations.  The 
Pnssie>'  Coats,  jingle.  The  Kelp^ Gatherers,  chs.  TI-YIII,  two  illustrations,  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  A 
Belated  Fairy.  Aunt  Deborah's  Lesson,  illustrated.  Timothy  Timid,  illustrated  Jingle.  Residy  fer 
Business,  VI,  Boat-Building.  "  This  Little  Pig  Went  To  Market'*  What  it  Was,  verses,  iUostrmttd. 
Captain  Jack's  Pourth-of-July  Kite,  illustrated.  If,  verses,  Illustrated.  Balloons  and  Bees,jin^. 
Tipple  and  Jimmie,  full  page  illustration.  Number  one,  verses,  Amusing  the  Baby,  poem,  fbs 
Brownies  in  the  Menagerie,  verses,  four  illustrations.  Palmer  Cox. 
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The  July  OBNTURT.— ArtlolM  of  entertainment  and  of  eerionf  timely  Intereet  share  equally  the 
•yaoe  of  the  Jnly  Oentniy .  In  their  order,  the.lUuetrated  papers  are  a  doable  article  on  **  Croes-Ooun- 
try  Riding  in  America."  **  Homing  Pigeons,"  a  finely  lUnstrated  account  of  the  training  and  use  of 
carrier-pigeons.  *'A  Day  In  Surrey  With  William  Morris,"  the  Snglish  poet,  artist,  and  socialist;  and 
lira.  Schuyler  ran  Renselaer^s  third  paper  on  '  American  Country  Dwellings." 

As  usual,  the  War  papers  are  profusely  illnstrHted,  the  first  of  them  being  a  conclusion  to  the  Antle- 
tarn  articles  of  theprevious  number,  giring  a  woman's  recollections  of  Confederate  hospital  work  at 
Shepherdstown.  Tnree  other  papers  deal  anecdotally  with  the  capture  of  New  Orleans.  General 
William  f .  Smith  writes  of  *H}eneral  0.  H.  Thomas  at  Chattanooga,"  in  answer  to  General  Grant's  article 
in  the  Century  for  Last  November.  "  France  and  Indo-China  "  deals  with  the  causes  and  fruits  of  the 
rooent  French  war  in  Asia;  and  **  A  Bozn  of  the  Monto  Sect,"  describes  a  Tislt  to  a  monastery  of  one 
of  the  Buddhist  sects  of  Japan. 

**  The  Labor  Question"  is  ably  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Western  manufiMtnrer,  while  T. 
Ia.  I>e  Vinne  glTce  his  Tiews  on  the  queetion  of  **  Co-operation." 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY,  Contents  for  July^An  Economic  Study  of  Mexico,  lY,  by  Hon. 
PftTld  A.  Wells.  Earthquakes  and  Other  Seismic  Movemento,  illustrated.  An  Experiment  in  Silk- 
Ooltore.  The  Influence  of  Exercise  upon  Health,  by  Profeseor  B.  L.  Richards.  Transportation  and 
the  Federal  OoTemmeot,  by  J.  C.  Welch.  Bohemian  Glass.  Geological  Climate  in  High  Latitudes  hy 
€.  B.  Warring,  Ph.D.  Animal  and  Plant  Lore  of  Children.  The  Origin  and  Structure  of  Meteorites. 
The  Care  of  the  Brain.  Rustless  Iron.  The  Development  of  Mineralfl.  Sketch  of  Gerard  Mercator, 
with  portrait  Correspondence.  Editor's  Table,  Science  and  the  State.  Literary  Notices.  Popular 
Misoellany.    Notes. 

THE  SOUTHERN  BIYOUAC  for  July.  The  contents  of  the  Southern  Bivouac  for  July  are  more  than 
nsaally  varied  and  attractive.  The  first  article  is  entitled  **  First  Day  of  Real  War,"  and  describes  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter.  J.  M.  Wright  contributes  an  article  on  the  old  army,  entitled  **  Old- 
Time  Serrioe."    An  interesting  article  is  on  the  **  Trappist  Abbey  of  Gethsemane."    In  this  abbey  per- 

Ktoal  silence  Is  ei^oined  and  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  monks  are  very  vividly  described.  R.  H. 
laser  continues  tiis  aoceunt  of  the  War  in  Missouri,  and  Paul  H.  Hayne  has  his  second  pnper  upon 
Ohsrles  Gayarr6.  Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald  begins  a  series  of  papers  on  Southern  Summer  Resorts.  Tha 
poetry  of  the  number  will  be  found  above  the  average  magaxine  poetry  of  recent  date. 

THE  ATANTIC  MONTHLY  f.r  July,  Contents— The  New  Portfolio,  A  Prospective  Ylslt,  OUver 
Wendell  Holmes.  At  Yariance,  Cara  W.  Bronsoa.  French  and  English,  first  paper,  Philip  Gilbert 
Hamerton.  The  Golden  Justice,  Y,  Yl.  William  Henry  Bishop.  Ouida,  Harriet  Waters  Preston. 
The  Piinoses  Casamassima,  book  fourth,  XXX YII.  XXX YUI,  Henry  James.  At  the  Grave  of  a  Sui- 
cide, S.  M.  B.  Piatt  Failure  of  American  Credit  after  the  Jlevolutionary  War,  John  Piske.  Sibyl,  the 
EaTage,  L.  W.  Champney.  The  Labor  Question,  George  Frederic  Parsons.  In  the  Clouds,  XYII, 
XYIII,  Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  Two  American  Novels.  Needlework  in  Art.  The  Contributors' 
Club.    BoDks  of  the  Month. 

IiIPPINCOTT'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  for  July  begins  a  new  volume  and  contalns^Taken  by 
Siese,  XIY-XYI.  The  Old  Refrain,  Kate  Putnam  Osgood.  Two  Passions  and  a  Cardinal  Yirtne,  J  S., 
of  Dale.  A  Parable,  Louise  Cbandl«-r  Monlton.  The  Lores  of  the  Presidents,  Frank  G.  Carpenter. 
Aspiration,  A.  L  Carlton.  A  Bnch^or's  Blunder,  XXY-XXYIU,  W.  E.  Norris.  The  Destruction  of 
Love-Letters,  Charlotte  Flske  Bates.  Our  Experience  Meetings,  lY— My  Literary  Career,  Henry  Gr6- 
vUle;  How  I  Came  to  be  a  Writer  of  Books,  Joaquin  Bflller.  Our  Monthly  Gossip— My  Friends  the 
Socialists.    Craxe  or  Culture,  L.  8.  H. 

OUR  LITTLE  ONES  and  THE  NURSERY  for  Jul  j— Bright,  timely  and  entertaining.  Pi  ice, 
$1JB0.    RnsseU  Publishing  Co.    Boston,  Mass. 


RICHMOND  COLLEGE,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

EIGHT  SCHOOLS— Latin,  Greek,  Modern  Languages,  English,  Mathematics, 
Physics,  Chemistry  and  Philosophy.  Full  corps  of  eight  Professors.  Every  facility 
for  selecting  studies  according  to  previous  preparation  and  future  aims.  Several 
courses  of  Subsidiary  Lectures  free.  Ample  grounds,  buildings  and  apparatus.  Li- 
brary, museum,  gymnasium,  two  literary  societies  ;  all  the  appliances  and  advantages 
of  a  well- equipped  and  prosperous.  College.  Instruction  thorough  and  standards 
high.     Moral  and  social  surroundings  unsurpassed. 

Terms  for  Nine  Months'  Session  :  Matriculation,  ^15 ;  room-rent,  ^5 ;  tuition  in 
three  schools,  $70;  board,  ^90  to  ^100;  fuel,  light,  washing,  &c.,  about  ;$20. 

Next  Session  opens  SEPTEMBER  23,  1886. 

For  Catalogue  with  fuller  information  address 

H.  H.  HARRIS,  Chairman  0/  Faculty, 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

/  L.   BUCHANAN,    Superintendent  Public  Instruction,   Ediior. 

\Th$  Journal  i$  sent  to  every  (hmUy  Superintendent  tmd  District  Oterk^  and  maui  be  carf^^ 
preserved  bjf  tkem  as  ptMie  property  and  tramsmitted  to  their  sueeeesors  in  ffgtoe,  \ 

Text-Books. 

Some  County  Superintendents  have  been  undecided  as  to  the  proper 
construction  of  the  circular  relating  to  Text-Books.  The  following 
extract  shows  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  this  matter : 

"  The  policy  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  does  not  necessitate 
changes  of  Text-Books  in  any  county  or  city  of  the  State,  but  leaves 
the  question  to  be  determined  by  the  county  and  city  school  boards. 
Counties  and  cities  having  other  books  than  those  on  the  prescribed 
list  can  continue  in  use  any  one  or  every  one  of  the  books  they  now 
have,  or  they  can  change  any  one  or  every  one  of  them  at  any  time 
during  the  next  four  years.  But  all  changes  must  be  to  the  books 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Where  no  change  is  desired, 
no  action  on  the  part  of  the  county  or  city  board  is  necessary,  as  the 
books  now  in  use  will  be  continued  until  displaced  by  the  adoption 
of  other  books." 

The  county  and  city  school  boards  may  change  the  books  in  use 
or  not  as  they  choose.  It  is  put  by  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation entirely  in  their  hands.  If  it  is  desirable  not  to  change  the 
books  already  in  use  in  their  schools  (except  copy-books,  noticed  else- 
where), they  are  allowed  to  continue  them  without  action  on  their 
part.  There  is  nonnecessity  for  re-adopting  them.  In  fact  such 
action  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion.  Any  formal  action  on  the  part  of  school  boards  necessitates 
adoptions  from  the  prescribed  list.  If  the  books  in  use  are  to  be 
continued  it  must  be  without  action. 

Should  it  be  desirable  to  change  any  book,  or  books  now  in  use, 
formal  action  in  reference  to  that  one  or  more  should  be  taken,  indi- 
cating the  changes  desired.  The  others,  which  it  is  desirable  to 
retain,  should  not  be  mentioned,  but  permitted  to  remain  under  this 
regulation  of  the  Board  of  Education  by  non-action. 

School  Boards  can  make  changes  at  any  time  within  the  four  years 
from  Au(^st  1st,  1886. 
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Under  the  agreement  with  publishers,  made  four  years  ago,  it  was 
specified  that  the  books  adopted  should  remain  in  use  not  less  than 
four  years  from  the  date  of  their  adoption  and  introduction,  provided 
the  books  continued  so  long  on  the  list  licensed  by  the  State  Board. 
School  Boards  are  not  under  obligation  therefore  to  continue  in  use 
under  that  contract  the  books  adopted  which  are  not  now  included 
in  the  list  licensed  by  the  State  Board.  The  State  Board  gives  them 
the  privilege  of  doing  so  if  they  wish  it.  They  have  a  right  to 
change  to  the  State  list  at  any  time. 

Regulation  3  seems  to  imply  that  the  books  just  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  must  be  introduced  iH  the  formation  of  all  new  classes. 
It  must  be  construed,  however,  in  the  light  of  the  regulation  quoted 
above.  When  a  change  has  been  decided  on,  then  the  new  books 
must  J:>e  introduced  as  indicated.  Had  Regulation  4  preceded  Regu- 
lation 3  the  apparent  inconsistency  would  not  have  occurred. 


Oopy-Books. 

As  supplementary  to  the  Circular  of  June  i,  1886,  issued  from  this 
office  in  regard  to  Text-Books,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  no 
expense  attends  a  change  of  copy-books,  therefore  it  is  required  that 
the  copy-books  (the  Graphic  series)  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion be  introduced  in  all  cases  where  new  copy-books  are  to  be 
purchased.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  policy  of  the  Board,  which 
looks  to  a  one-book  series.  The  publishers  of  the  Graphic  series 
have  acceded  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Board,  and  will  furnish  a 
sufficient  supply  of  the  books  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  schools. 
They  will  also  exchange  on  equitable  terms  with  dealers  having  other 
copy-books  formerly  on  the  State  list. 


Begister  of  Applicants  for  Teacher's  Oertifioate. 

The  attention  of  Superintendents  is  called  to  the  regulation  on  this 
subject.  The  keeping  of  this  register  is  a  specific  requirement  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  yet  some  have  failed,  it  seems,  to  keep  it.  The 
following  is  the  law  on  the  subject  (School  Laws,  page  128,  section 
364): 
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"  County  and  City  Superintendents  shall  keep  a  register  of  all  wbo 
apply  to  them  for  examination  for  teacher's  certificates,  and  shaB 
enter  therein  the  name  of  teacher,  age,  color,  sex,  place  of  nativity, 
where  educated  (if  in  public  schools  of  Virginia  so  state)  ;  whether 
or  not  they  hold  a  diploma  of  any  institution;  grade  of  free  schod 
certificate  held,  name  of  district,  number  of  school;  total  number  of 
months  contracted  for  the  current  year,  total  length  of  time  taught 
total  length  of  time  taught  in  a  public  free  school;  in  what  counties 
employed,  where  last  employed,  salary  per  month  for  current  year, 
post-office  address;  whether  or  not  the  applicant  expects  to  make 
teaching  a  profession;  number  licensed,  white  and  colored  separatdy; 
number  employed,  white  and  colored  separately." 


Examination  Qaestions. 


Special  blanks  are  sent  out  for  the  questions  used  in  the  Exami- 
nation of  Teachers.  As  the  questions  are  bound  and  kept  in  the 
office,  it  is  important  that  they  should  be  written  on  paper  of  uniform 
size.  Superintendents  will  be  careful  therefore  to  make  use  of  the 
form  sent.     We  have  been  forced  already  to  return  some. 


Examination  of  Teachers. 


In  order  to  employment  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  a  teacher 
must  hold  a  certificate  of  qualification,  of  at  least  as  high  a  grade  as 
the  school  he  desires  to  teach,  in  full  force,  given  to  him  or  her  by 
the  county  superintendent  for  the  county  within  which  he  or  she  is 
employed.  The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent 
to  examine  all  persons  applying  for  license  to  teach  in  the  puUic 
free  schools,  and  if  satisfied  as  to  their  capacity,  acquirements,  morals 
and  general  fitness,  to  grant  them  certificates  of  limited  duration, 
subject  to  revocation  for  good  cause,  all  to  be  done  in  accordance 
with  directions  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructicm. 
Under  the  regulations  certificates  can  be  given  for  only  one  scholastic 
year,  except  professional  certificates,  which  may  be  given  for  two 
years,  and  may  be  renewed  for  a  period  not  exceeding  fiw^  years,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  county  superintendent.  All  certificates,  there- 
fore, except  the  professional,  expire  by  limitation  on  the  31st  July— 
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the  close  of  the  scholastic  year.  AH  certificates  may  be  revoked  at 
any  time  for  ^'  good  cause ^^  The  matter  is  put  by  the  law  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  county  superintendent.  The  responsibility  is  put 
upon  him,  and  he  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  cause. 
In  the  case  of  professional  certificates  issued  by  an  outgoing  super- 
intendent, it  is  competent  for  his  successor  either  to  recognize  them, 
if  he  is  satisfied  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  holder,  or  to  revoke  them. 

As  it  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  the  last  enactment  of  the 
Legislature  on  this  subject  is  reprinted  for  the  guidance  of  the 
county  superintendents : 

'*  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  of  public  free  schools 
for  each  county  and  city  in  this  State  to  examine  all  persons  applying 
for  license  to  teach  in  the  public  free  schools,  and  if  satisfied  as  to 
their  capacity,  acquirements,  morals  and  general  fitness,  to  grant 
them  certificates  of  limited  duration,  subject  to  revocation  for  good 
cause  ;  all  to  be  done  in  accordance  with  directions  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction. 

*  *  2.  That  each  superintendent  of  schools  shall  hold  examinations 
for  those  who  desire  to  teach  school  in  his  county  or  city  for  the  cur- 
rent school-year,  in  each  school  district  in  his  county  or  city,  at  such 
times  and  places  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  district  boards,  and 
after  due  notice  of  the  same,  and  the  said  superintendent  shall  always 
examine  for  a  teacher's  license  when  required  to  do  so  by  any  district 
board  of  trustees. 

"  3.  Any  superintendent  of  schools  failing  or  refusing  to  perform 
the  duties  required  of  him  by  this  act  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty 
nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars." 

It  is  assumed  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  law  to  prevent 
county  superintendents  from  holding  examinations  at  such  times  and 
places  as  they  may  think  best.  They  can  give  certificates,  based  on 
such  examinations,  to  such  as  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  invalidate  them  in 
any  degree.  But  should  the  district  boards  desire  other  examina- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  candidates  for  license  to  teach,  it  becomes  ^e 
superintendent's  duty  to  hold  such  examinations  at  the  times  and 
places  indicated  by  the  district  boards,  after  due  notice  of  the  same. 
In  practice,  it  would  be  better  for  the  superintendent  and  boards  to 
have  an  understanding  in  regard  to  the  matter  so  as  to  avoid  unneces  • 
sary  inconvenience,  and  to  make  the  examinations  as  fair  and  as 
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thorough  as  possible.  No  doubt  it  could  be  easily  arranged  by  die 
exercise  of  kindly  feeling  and  mutual  consideration.  Certainly  the 
best  interests  o  the  public  schools  ought  to  be  the  object  of  para- 
mount importance  in  the  minds  of  both  of  the  superintendent  and 
the  boards. 


Trastees. 

Superintendents  are  requested  to  forward  promptly  to  this  office  a 
complete  and  correct  list  of  the  school  trustees  of  their  respective 
counties  and  cities  according  to  Form  514.  Should  vacancies  exist, 
the  clerk  of  the  electoral  board  should  convene  the  board  promptly 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  Superintendents  should  charge  themselves  with 
the  duty  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  clerk  to  this  matter  if  need 
be. 


School  Oommissioners. 


At  its  last  session  the  General  Assembly  amended  the  law  in  refer- 
ence to  the  filling  of  vacancies  in  the  board  of  county  school  com- 
missioners during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature.  Vacancies  are  now 
to  be  "  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  Jud^e  of  the  county  court  of 
the  county  in  which  such  vacancy  may  occur,'*  instead  of  by  the 
judge  of  the  circuit  court  as  heretofore.  The  amendment  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Educational  Journal  for  March,  1886 — Official 
Department,  page  121.  Superintendents  being  charged  with  the 
general  interests  of  the  public  school  system  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties, should  see  to  it  that  all  vacancies  are  promptiy  filled. 


The  Ednoational  Journal. 


School  officers  are  reminded  that  the  Educational  Journal,  in 
the.Official  Department,  is  the  organ  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  communicating  with  the  school  officers  of  the  State. 
It  is  furnished  to  them  as  a  public  document  and  should  be  cared  for 
as  other  public  documents  are  cared  for.  It  contains  much  that  is 
important  to  them  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  official  duties, 
besides  much  that  is  valuable  in  giving  them  better  insight  into  the 
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improved  methods  of  school  work,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  gain 
more  satisfactory  success.  In  the  back  numbers  will  be  found  all 
the  school  legislation  of  a  general  character  since  the  last  codification 
of  the  school  laws,  a  number  of  the  decisions  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  much  other  valuable  matter.  It  would  pay 
to  give  the  Journal  a  careful  and  constant  reading. 


The  Summer  Normals. 


Advices  received  from  the  summer  normals  indicate  that  they  are 
succeeding  well.  At  Salem  two  hundred  teachers  had  been  enrolled 
on  the  second  day,  and  at  the  present  writing  about  three  hundred 
are  in  attendance.  The  advices  from  Staunton  are  not  of  so  definite  a 
character,  but  everything  indicates  excellent  success.  President  J. 
M.  Langston  writes  of  the  summer  session  of  the  Virginia  Normal 
and  Collegiate  Institute,  at  Petersburg,  that  it  is  progressing  satisfac- 
torily and  that  teachers  are  coming  in  daily. 


Superintendent  J.  O.  Shepherd,  of  Fluvanna,  will  hold  a  county 
institute  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  August. 


Superintendent's  Annual  Beport. 

Superintendents  are  reminded  that  they  are  required  by  law  to 
make  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  annually  a  report 
for  the  year  ending  31st  of  July,  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
particulars  as  shall  be  prescribed  and  called  for.  Blanks  for  these 
reports  have  been  sent  out.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  report  is 
called  for  within  a  month  after  the  beginning  of  the  official  term  of 
office.  The  duty  of  making  out  the  report  is  thus  committed  to  an 
officer  who  may  have  served  only  one  month  whilst  for  eleven 
months  of  the  year  the  business  of  the  office  has  been  conducted  by 
another  individual.  The  records  of  the  office  should,  however,  fur- 
nish all  necessary  data' for  making  out  the  report.  No  doubt  when 
a  change  of  the  officer  is  made  the  outgoing  superintendent  will  give 
all  necessary  information  to  the  new  incumbent.    These  blanks  are 
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sent  out  in  duplicate,  that  one  may  be  sent  to  this  office  and  the  other 
retained  in  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  for  future  reference. 
Superintendents  are  urged  to  be  very  careful  in  making  up  their 
reports  and  to  see  that  all  the  checks  and  balances  agree. 


Forms. 

A  supply  of  blank  forms  sufficient  for  a  year  was  sent  out  to  each 
county  and  city  superintendent  on  the  2d  of  July.  Doubtless  they 
have  been  received.  Superintendents  will  examine  carefully  their 
packages  before  applying  to  this  office  for  additional  supplies.  Form 
515  is  "article  of  agreement/*  for  use  in  counties.  Form  520  is 
**  article  of  agreement,"  for  use  in  cities.  Form  523  is  an  official 
envelope  for  monthly  report. 


Oontracts. 

The  law  requires  that  boards  of  school  trustees  shall  enter  into 
written  contracts  with  all  public  free  school  teachers,  in  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  school  regulations,  before  they  enter  upon  their  duties. 
A  failure  to  do  so  renders  their  members  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars.  These  contracts  must  be  made 
at  a  regular  or  called  meefing  of  the  board.  The  board  must  act  in 
its  corporate  capacity  to  make  its  action  legal — that  is,  it  must  have 
a  formal  meeting  with  a  majority  of  its  members  present,  must  have 
a  chairman  and  clerk,  and  make  a  record  of  its  proceedings  in  the 
Record  Book  of  the  Board.  The  following  quotation  from  "  Recent 
School  Law  Decisions  "  bears  on  this  point : 

**If  a  board  of  education  [board  of  school  trustees]  is  made  a 
body  corporate,  individual  members,  acting  separately,  although  a 
majority,  cannot  contract  a  debt  nor  direct  the  issuance  of  an  order 
to  pay  it.  The  president  and  secretary  cannot  act  for  the  board  and 
without  its  concurrence  in  matters  of  contract.  The  concurrence  of 
a  majority  when  duly  assembled  is  required  to  constitute  a  valid 
act." 

In  this  connection  the  attention  of  the  superintendents  is  directed 
to  that  clause  of  the  law  which  makes  it  their  duty  "to  advise  with  and 
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counsel  the  school  trustees  and  teachers  in  relation  to  their  duties, 
and  to  call  especial  attention  to  any  neglect  or  violations  of  any  laws 
or  reg^ulations  pertaining  thereto.*' 


Minor  Notes. 

It  would  be  a  convenience  if  Superintendents  and  others  writing 
to  this  office  would  put  the  name  of  their  post  office  and  county  at 
the  heading  of  their  letters.  Printed  letter-heads  are  used  by  many 
officers,  are  very  convenient,  and  cost  but  little  more  than  the  blank 
paper.  Paper  of  ie^/er  size  is  much  more  suitable  for  filing  than  that 
of  no^e  size. 


Along  with  the  forms  for  Superintendent's  monthly  reports  are 
sent  twelve  large  envelopes  directed  to  this  office.  These  are  in- 
tended to  be  used  in  forwarding  the  monthly  report,  and  are  of  propef 
size  to  contain  it  without  defacement.  Some  Superintendents  enclose 
their  reports  in  small  envelopes,  nevertheless.  The  reports  are  thus 
soiled  and  creased,  and  are  put  in  an  undesirable  form  for  filing.  Do 
not  use  these  envelopes  for  anything  except  the  monthly  report. 


Superintendents  are  requested  not  to  put  upon  their  monthly 
reports  any  matter  not  directly  connected  with  the  report — the  infor- 
mation cannot  be  filed  in  its  proper  place,  and  is  liable  to  be  over- 
looked. 


The  State  Female  Normal  School. 

Farmvillk,  Va.,  July  17,  1886. 

To  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  District  School   Trustees: 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  suffer  a  few  words  concerning  the  State  Female 
Normal  School  from  one  who  was  so  long  in  close  relations  with  the  school 
superintendents  and  trustees  that  he  cannot  free  himself  wholly  from  the 
feeling  that  he  still  has  some  right  to  say  something  to  them  concerning 
their  duty.  In  what  I  have  to  say  concerning  our  and  your  Normal  School 
I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  express  myself  freely. 

You  will  probably  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of 
near  fifty  of  our  counties  that  in  the  two  years  the  Normal  School  has  been 
in  operation  not  a  student  has  come  from  any  one  of  them.    We  regard  this 
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fact  not  as  a  designed  reflection  upon  the  school,  but  as  evidence  of  a  warn 
of  appreciation  of  normal  education  in  these  counties,  combined  with  more 
or  less  ignorance  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  school.  For  both  of 
these  deficiencies  the  public  school  officers  chiefly  are  responsible.  School 
officers  are  appointed  not  simply  to  administer  the  law  in  a  routine  way,  but 
also  to  supply  information,  to  create  public  sentiment,  to  bring  the  moral 
and,  within  proper  limits,  the  pecuniary  influence  of  the  school  system  to  the 
aid  of  right  opinions  and  practice.  In  applying  this  statement  to  norma] 
education,  we  venture  to  remark  that  those  who  conduct  the  Normal  School 
have  the  right  to  expect  that  school  officers  will  send  students,  or  at  least 
one^  from  every  county  and  city  in  the  State,  and  also  announce  the  policy  of 
giving  preference  to  trained  teachers.  So  far  we  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
filling  our  school,  but  it  has  been  done  by  receiving  as  substitutes  an  extra 
number  from  those  counties  where  the  demand  exists  for  trained  teachers ; 
but  this  is  not  the  theory  of  the  school,  which  is  intended  to  spread  its 
benefits  in  due  proportion  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  We  admire  the 
intelligence  and  zeal  shown  in  the  fifty-six  counties  and  cities  which  have 
sent  us  their  young  ladies,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  we  always  receive 
them  to  the  fulj  extent  of  our  ability.  We  would  not  discourage  any  who 
see  and  desire  the  benefits  of  normal  education.  But  nothing  can  compen- 
sate for  the  absence  of  students  from  other  counties. 

The  creation  of  the  Normal  School  is  the  solemn  attestation  of  the  law- 
making power  to  the  value  of  professional  training  for  teachers,  and  a  form 
of  mandate  to  those  who  have  authority  over  the  public  schools  to  see  to  it 
that  their  counties  do  not  remain  indifferent  to  this  great  subject.  This  act 
of  the  Legislature  foreshadows  the  future.  It  means  that  the  school  teach- 
ing of  the  future  is  to  be  something  different  from  the  teaching  of  the  pasL 
And  it  also  means  progress  in  school  administration.  It  means  that  the 
school  superintendent  and  school  trustees  are  to  demand  higher  qualifica- 
tion in  those  who  teach  their  schools.  It  means  that  the  superintendent's 
license  is  to  be  a  significant,  trusty,  high-grade  document.  It  means,  in 
short,  that  the  Virginia  school  system  has  been  placed  in  the  great  current 
of  educational  movement;  and  that  stagnation  is  no  longer  to  be  tolerated 
anywhere.  However  little  the  average  legislator  may  have  thought  of  all 
this,  the  creation  of  this  Normal  School  means  all  this  and  a  great  deal 
more ;  and  it  utters  this  voice  in  significant  tones  in  the  ear  of  every  school 
officer  and  teacher.    He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

This  voice  goes  not  more  to  one  county  than  to  another,  not  more  to  Nor- 
folk than  to  Portsmouth,  not  more  to  Richmond  than  to  Manchester,  not 
more  to  Eastern  Virginia  than  to  the  Valley  and  the  Southwest.  It  speaks 
to  Lee  and  Frederick,  to  Loudoun  and  Rockbridge,  to  Madison  and  Wythe 
and  Botetourt  and  Shenandoah  and  Pulaski  and  Spotsylvania  and  all  the 
rest  who  so  far  have  made  no  response,  just  as  it  does  to  Richmond  dty,  to 
Lynchburg,  Alexandria,  Albemarle,  Pittsylvania,  Montgomery,  Washington, 
Augusta,  Bedford,  and  other  noble  cities  and  counties  which  have  cheered 
us  with  their  bright  girls,  and  have  shown,  what  was  not  hidden  before, 
namely,  that  these  cities  and  counties  know  what  good  teaching  is,  and  9Jt 
determined  to  have  it  better  and  better. 
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2.  Some  persons,  no  doubt,  have  been  under  the  impression  that  a 
teachers*  institute  of  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  furnishes  a  fair  if  not  suffi- 
cient professional  education.  This  is  a  very  great  mistake ;  and  none  will 
say  so  sooner  than  those  who  supervise  or  give  instruction  in  those  insti 
tutes.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  disparage  a  teachers'  institute.  It  is  weft 
known  that  I  originated  these  meetings  in  Virginia.  I  am  still  their  warm 
friend  and  supporter.  But  I  have  always  warned  teachers  against  the  mis- 
chievous error  of  supposing  that  a  teachers*  institute  of  three  days  or  of 
four  weeks  could  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  a  regular  normal  school. 
The  institute  can  furnish  only  glimpses  of  normal  work,  and  is  intended 
partly  to  awaken  desire  for  a  systematic  and  complete  course  of  study. 

3.  The  Normal  School  receives  all  females  who  have  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  primary  branches ;  but  the  more  general  education  the  student  has  the 
better,  and  if  she  has  had  teaching  experience  she  is  still  better  prepared  for 
receiving  benefit  from  the  normal  course.  Any  lady  from  sixteen  to  thirty- 
five  who  has  taught  or  who  expects  to  teach  may  properly  be  sent  to 
Farmville. 

4.  Some  in  remote  counties  may  complam  of  the  distance  to  Farmville, 
and  plead  that  Normal  schools  should  be  multiplied.  This  may  be  so ;  but 
the  State  of  Virginia  has  but  one  Normal  School  for  whites ;  and  the  de- 
cisive rebuff  given  by  the  last  Legislature  to  the  proposition  to  establish  a 
second,  shows  that  the  Farmville  School  is  the  only  place  where  a  profes- 
sional education,  either  now  or  at  any  time  in  the  near  future,  can  be  had  by 
teachers.  No  doubt  this  school  will  first  be  endowed  and  equipped  to  the 
full  extent  of  its  wants  before  any  other  school  of  the  kind  will  be  seriously* 
thought  of.  The  State  has  but  one  University,  but  one  Military  Institute, 
but  one  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  but  one  white  and  one 
colored  Normal  School.  One  really  superior  institution  is  worth  more  than 
a  score  of  poorly  taught  and  poorly  supported  schools.  And  if  the  State 
were  covered  with  these  feeble  Normal  Schools,  the  most  needy  teacher 
would  do  well  to  pass  the  whole  of  them  in  order  to  reach  a  really  good 
school. 

The  cost  of  coming  to  Farmville  from  any  part  of  the  State  is  not  great* 
and  the  total  expenses  are  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  privileges  enjoyed. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  a  lady  without  means  may  with 
propriety  borrow  money  in  order  to  prepare  for  good  service.  In  worthy 
cases  it  is  better  to  borrow  in  advance  than  to  delay  coming  until  the  neces- 
sary means  be  earned.  The  teacher  of  good  abilities,  who  has  received 
normal  education,  can  ordinarily  earn  as  much  in  one  year  as  the  same 
person  could  otherwise  earn  in  two  or  three  years. 

5.  The  increasing  demand  for  trained  teachers  will  revive  in  greater  force 
than  ever  the  county  institutes,  which  were  discouraged  by  a  late  unwise 
act  of  the  Legislature.  The  only  real  obstacle  to  holding  them  is  the  want 
of  competent  instructors.  There  are  usually  enough  to  make  speeches  and 
read  essays,  but  there  are  few  who  can  give  practical  instruction  in  the 
principles  and  methods  of  every-day  school  teaching. 

Just  at  this  vital  point  the  Normal  School  graduate  comes  to  the  front, 
and  meets  all  the  requirements  of  the  occasion.    Happy  is  the  superinten- 
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dent  who  has  such  instructors  among  his  teachers.    But  he  will  never  have 
them  till  he  has  them  trained  in  the  Normal  School. 

6.  The  influence  of  even  one  able  and  skilled  teacher  may  be  felt  over  the 
entire  county,  not  only  in  the  way  just  mentioned,  but  by  her  school-room 
work,  which  will  be  witnessed  and  talked  of,  and  will  furnish  to  the  super- 
intendent himself  many  useful  hints  which  he  will  spread.  And  if  the  county 
keeps  itself  constantly  represented  in  the  Normal  School,  a  fresh  impetus 
will  be  given  to  the  home  work  with  the  return  of  each  student ;  thus,  slowly 
perhaps,  but  surely  and  constantly  lifting  the  entire  body  of  teachers  into 
higher  regions. 

7.  Evidently  this  subject  appeals  to  the  official  and  personal  pride  of  every 
school  officer,  and  particularly  every  county  and  city  superintendent.  He 
should  not  be  satisfied  to  follow  the  ruts  of  his  predecessor,  but  should  sig- 
nalize his  administration  with  some  notable  advance  in  educational  work. 
The  creation  of  the  Normal  School  points  the  way  to  the  movement  most 
needed .  What  finer  advance  is  possible  than  to  give  the  people  better  schook 
than  they  have  ever  had  before,  and  what  will  more  surely  call  down  the 
blessings  of  the  people  on  the  head  of  the  superintendent  ? 

8.  This  happy  result  can  come  only  from  official  activity  wisely  directed. 
A  few  notices  and  appointments  for  examinations  will  not  suffice  in  this  early 
period  of  professional  education.  The  students  must  be  sought  out, 
reasoned  with,  and  urged  in  the  most  serious  way.  This  will  not  be  neces 
sary  by  any  means  in  all  the  counties  and  cities  as  has  been  abundantly 
shown  by  the  readiness  and  even  avidity  shown  by  so  many  young  ladies 

^o  attend  the  Normal  School ;  but  in  those  counties  where  ignorance  and 
indifference  exist  school  officers  will  need  to  rouse  attention,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, sound  notes  of  warning  and  alarm. 

9.  Since  our  corps  of  instruction  has  been  enlarged,  and  also  our  buildings, 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  receive  all  who  may  apply  next  session.  Whilst  there 
are  advantages  in  coming  as  State  students  there  are  also  some  advantages 
in  coming  as  pay  students,  and  -the  additional  $30.00  required  of  pay  stu- 
dents could  probably  be  raised  by  any  who  might  fail  to  enter  as  State 
student.  With  cheap  board  and  cheap  travel  on  the  principal  railroad  the 
aggregate  expense  is  not  large  in  any  case.  The  low  charge  of  $i2xx)  a 
month  for  board  and  washing  in  the  school  building  will  still  continue.  If 
the  new  building  be  not  completed  by  the  first  of  the  session,  good  tempo- 
rary boarding  can  be  had  near  by  and  a  transfer  made  to  the  new  building, 
when  completed,  which  will  no  doubt  be  before  cold  weather.  Whilst  our 
boarding  house  is  generally  preferred,  there  are  some  students  who  would 
rather  board  outside,  where  pleasant  homes  can  be  had  ataslighdy  increased 
cost. 

We  already  have  near  fifty  names  entered  for  board  in  our  school  build- 
ing, and  will  not  be  able  to  accommodate  more  than  thirty  or  forty  additional. 
Names  will  be  entered  in  the  order  of  their  application. 

The  special  privileges  of  counties  will  be  forfeited  if  not  claimed  by  Sep- 
tember ist.  We  may  not  exclude  any  after  that  time,  but  we  will,  at  that 
date,  enter  substitutes  on  the  roll,  and  those  who  apply  later  must  take  their 
chances  for  admission.    It  is  quite  possible  that  the  number  of  applicants 
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may  be  fijeater  than  we  can  receive  as  students,  and  far  greater  than  we  can 
receive  as  boarders.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that  whatever  is  to  be  done 
in  the  counties  shall  be  done  quickly. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  school  opens  September  30th  and  will  con- 
tinue nine  months. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  receive  four  classes  of  students : 

1.  Regular  State  students. 

2.  Substitutes  for  the  regular  State  students,  who  are  received  without 
regard  to  the  number  which  may  be  already  in  the  school  from  the  same 
counties. 

3.  All  public  school  teachers,  that  is,  all  who  have  held  licenses  to  teacb 
in  the  public  schools  and  who  expect  to  continue  to  teach. 

4.  Pay  students. 

The  first  three  classes  pay  no  tuition,  but  must  all  sign  a  pledge  to  teach 
at  least  two  years  in  the  public  schools  after  leaving  the  Normal  School.  It 
is  expected  that  the  county  superintendent  will  give  to  all  applicants  just 
such  an  examination  as  he  gives  to  his  own  teachers,  and  that  he  shall  rec- 
ommend to  us  all  those  that  he  considers  sufficiently  prepared  for  entrance  ' 
to  the  Normal  School,  at  the  same  time  designating  some  one  (or  more)  of 
the  number  as  the  one  (or  ones)  whom  he  designs  as  the  special  representa- 
tive of  his  county  or  city. 

If  the  county  or  city  is  already  represented  by  students  heretofore 
received,  then  all  who  are  now  recommended  must  be  received  as  substi- 
tutes. 

If  we  are  not  overcrowded,  we  expect  to  receive  all  who  are  sent  us  by 
the  county  superintendents,  but  we  must  give  them  some  examination  on 
their  coming  to  us,  so  that  we  may  know  how  to  classify  them  to  the  best 
advantage. 

I  hope  the  superintendents  will  be  able  to  send  their  reports  to  me  not 
later  than  the  last  week  in  August.    Meanwhile  I  would  be  pleased  to  corres- 
pond with  any  of  them  in  regard  to  candidates.    My  postoffice  will  be  Lex- 
ing^ton  until  September  20th,  after  that  it  will  be  Farmville. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.    H.   RUFFNER, 

Principal  State  Female  Normal  School, 
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WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

The  Latest  Edition  of  this  work  has 
118,000  WORDS,  and  3000  I LLUSTR ATI ONS.-being  3000  more  Words  and  newly 
2000  more  Illustrations  than  are  found  in  any  other  American  Dictionary. 


How  Supplied 

at  a  small  additional 

cost,  with 

PATENT 

REFERENCE 

INDEX, 
a  book-saving,  m  time- 
saving  invention. 
"The  greatest  im- 
provement in  book- 
making  that  has  been 
made  m  a  hundred 
years."  • 

The  Cut  gives  but 
an  incomplete  idea  of 
its  utility. 


Supplied  in  Various  Styles  of  Binding. 


by 


ReooouneiiM 

Leading  English 
EducatorB. 


LIBRARY  IN 

ITSELF. 

In  quantity  of  mat' 
ter,  the  Unabridged 
Webster  is  believed 
to  be  the  largest  viri- 
ume  published,  being 
snflScient  to  make  75 
12mo  vols,  that  usoal- 
ly  sell  for  $1.25  e^h. 


Webster  is  Standard  Authority  with  the  U.  S.  dupreme  Court  and  in  the  CtoYenunent 
Prlnttng  Office.    It  is  recommended  by  the  State  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  86 

States.    The  sale  is  20  to  1  of  any  other  series.    Every  State  purchase  of  Dictiona- 
ries for  Schools  has  been  of  Webster.    The  books  used  in  the  Schools  of  the 
country  are  mainly  based  on  Webster. 

To  the  many  other  valuable  features  of  the  work,  there  was  added  in  1880 

A  Supplement  of  New  ..Words  and  Meanings, 

(nearly  5U00)  including  such  as  the  constant  growth  of  the  language  has  brought  into 
use  since  the  last  general  revision  was  made. 


Al3o  added  in  1880 


A  Biographical  Dictionary, 

Containing  the  names  of  nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons  of  ancient  and  modem  times.    Thed^ 
sign  of  this  department  of  biographical  reference,  is  to  furnish  rapid  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions most  frequently  asked  concerning  distinguished  persons,  namely :    1.  What  is 
the  correct  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  his  name  ?    2.  What  was  he  ? 
3.  Where  did  he  live?    4.  When  did  he  live  ? 


The  latest  improvement,  (Just  added,  1885)  and  one  that  leaves  but  little  to  be  desired  in  the 
work  as  a  Dictionary  and  a  book  of  Reference,  is 

A  New  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World, 

Containlnif  over  25,000  Titles. 

By  a  readily  intelligible  system  of  signs  and  abbreviations  a  vast  amount  of  information  is  cont- 
pressed  intoihe  100  pages  occupied  by  this  department. 

GET  THE  BEST.     GET  THE  LATEST. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  LEADING  BOOKSELLERS. 
Published  by  G.  ft  C.  MEBRIAM  A  CO.,  Springfield, 


Mass.,  U.  8.  A. 


The  Graphic  System  of  Penmanship. 

Adopted  May  13,  1886,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 
Virginia,  for  Exclusive  Use  in  all  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  State. 


REPRESENTS    THE    VERY  LATEST  AND    BEST  IDEAS    OF 

TEACHING  PENMANSHIP   IN   THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
It  is  free  from  techDicality,  and  substitutes  practical  common  sense  for  impractical 
theory.     The  copies  are  plain  and  beautiful,  and  the  words  are  simple  and  similar  in 
grade  to  those  used  in  other  studies,  thereby  giving  combinations  of  letters  which  are 
natural,  because  of  their  frequent  use.     The  grading  is  the  best  yet  presented  by  any 
author.     The  engraving,  ruhng,  and  paper  are  excellent.     Each  book  has  a  blotter" 
attached  to  the  cover,  which  can  be  shut  into  the  book.     They  are  reversible  ;  that 
is,  may  be  folded  back  so  as  to  expose  but  one  page,  and  occupy  but  half  the  usual 
amount  of  desk  space,  and  still  afford  a  flat  service  to  write  upon. 
Regular  Course,  price,  per  dozen,  $1.20.    Shorter  Course,  price  per  dozen,  84 
cents.    A  Set  of  the  Reg^ar  Course  will  be  mailed  for  examination 
for  50  cents ;   Shorter  Course,  40  cents. 

R.  Lr.  DeLEA,  A.  LOVELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

General  Southern  Agent,  z6  Astor  Place, 

Richmond,  Va.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

IN   THE  VIRGINIA   MOUNTAINS. 


Classical  and  Scientific  Courses  for  degrees.  Also  Business  and  Preparatory 
Courses.  Special  attention  to  English;  French  and  German  spoken.  Instruction 
thorough  and  practical.  Library  16,000  volumes.  Best  moral  and  religious  influences. 

Expenses  for  nine  months,  $149,  $176,  or  I204  (incladini;  tuition,  board,  &c.). 
Increasing  p>atronage  from  fifteen  States,  Indian  Territory  and  Mexico.  Thirty-fourth 
Session  begins  September  15th. 

For  Catalogue  (with  view  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  mountains)  address 

JULIUS  D.  DREHER,  President, 

SALEM,  VIRGINIA. 

Teachers  of  -History,  READ !  It  Speaks  for  itself. 

[Wilmington  Joarnal.] 

**  We  had  always  felt  the  need  of  a  suitable  outline  or  topic-list  of  United  States 
History  for  the  use  of  our  classes.  We  bought  a  half-dozen  different  outlines,  and 
made  one  ourselves,  but  never  found  any  entirely  satisfactory  until  last  winter,  when 
Mr.  C.  M.  Lemon  published  one  in  the  pages  of  the  Normal  Herald.  We  used  it 
this  year  with  the  most  gratifying  and  satisfactory  results.  This  United  States  History 
Outlined  is  now  published  in  book  form.  It  is  a  simple,  systematic,  working  topic- 
list  of  United  States  History.   Just  what  every  teacher  of  history  needs.*' — y.  L.  Hunt, 

10^  Teachers  who  are  interested  in  securing  the  very  best  methods  should  send 
at  once  for  our  Outline  series. 

United  States  History  Outlined — paper,  I  Sets.;  cloth,  25cts.  Physiology  Outlined — 
paper,  I5cts.;  cloth,  25cts.     Civil  Government  Outlined,  locts.     Lessons  in  Mathe- 
matical Geography,  25cts.     The  Teacher's  Manual,  f  l.oo.     Thompson's  Teacher's 
Examiner, ^1.50.  The  Normal  Reider,$i.25.  Shakespeare's  Complete  Works,  ;^i. 50. 
SPECIMEN  NORMAL  HERALD  FREE. 

Address  THE  NORMAL  BOOK  CONCERN. 
Mention  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia.  LADOGA,  INDIANA. 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 

tm^  liEXINGTOlV,  Cnr CINNATI  AND  liOnSTILLE,  -«i 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,   WEST  AND  NORTHWEST* 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

"W"ASi3:iiiTGHro3iT  omr,  k^iohi^oitd 

CHARL0TTESVILLE,WAYNE8B0R0*,  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

-TO- 

LOXJISVILIL,E    A,1SJ>    OIlVCII>ri>rA.TI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 
Nasli¥llle,  Memphis  and  Texas  Points* 

— TO- 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  etc 


BATES  OF  FARE  ABE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANT  ROUTE. 


Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST^ 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  roi^e 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

W.  C.  WICKHAM,  Second  Vice-President. 
H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  A^ent. 

T^T?A*Ptri?D^  1^***^  ^^^  School  Aids  are  the  best  and  cheapest  system 
X  JUri.  VJ  ex  JjflO  I  for  conducting  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Set  No.  i 
contains  212  large  elegant  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  |i; 
half  set  50c.  Set  No.  2  contains  212  largest,  finest  chromo- lithographed  excelsior, 
merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  $1.50;  half  set  75c.  A  set  of  our  new  School 
Class  Aids  contains  106  large  pretty  chromo,  honor,  class,  merit,  and  credit  cards, 
price  per  set  60c.  600  new  designs  brilliant  oleographs,  chromos,  school  reward, 
diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  fine  gift  cards 
at  5,  10,  15,  20  and  30c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
order  samples,  send  any  amount  you  wish;  stating  number  and  kinds  of  car& 
wanted,  and  we  will  surely  please  you.  Price  list  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail. 
Stamps  taken.  Please  send  a  trial  order  Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Wa&rsn,  Pa. 
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NORTH   CAROLINA  BOOKSTORE. 

ALiFRED  ITiriLiLiIAraS  A  OO.^ 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

119  Fayetteville  Street.  Bal^h,  N.  C. 

AVe  can  supply  all  jour  wants  and  at  satisfactory  prices.     Sent  for  catalogues  and 
terms  to  leacners. 

BOTH    "7'E3ie,SI01>rS. 

The  only  family  Bible  having  both  the  authorized  and  revised  versions  of 

BOTH  TEE  OLD  AND  NSW  TBSTAHBNTS 

in  parallel  columns,  line  for  line  on  each  page.  The  most  collateral  matter,  the  most 
handsome  engravings,  and  most  authentic  commentary ;  the  cheapest,  the  strongest 
bound,  the  most  saleable  styles.  NONE  LIKE  THEM.  In  short,  the  biggest  and 
best  book  for  the  least  money.  A  GOLDEN  HARVEST  for  agents.  Write  us  for 
LIBERAL  TERMS  and  choice  of  territory.        Address 

BELL  &  PARSONS.  FnbUshers, 

Columbia,  8.  C. 
UKIVERSITT    OF    VIRGINIA. 


Literary,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Departments, 
Including 

I«aw,  Medicine,  Engineering,  and  Agricaltnre* 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.    Their  necessary  expenses  range 
from  ^  1 66  to  $24$,    Send  for  catalogue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  Virginia. 


TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Box  139,  Biehmand,  Va. 

SUPPLIES,COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS  & 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEACHERS 
WITHOUT   CHARGE. 


Secures  Situations  for  Teachers  at  moderate  coat. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Address  WM.  F.  FOX,  Manager. 
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Just  the  Books  Teachers  PITant. 


HOYT-WARD  CYCLOPCEDIA  OF  QUOTATIONS. 

The  Cyclopoedia  of  practical  quotations.  By  J.  K.  Hoyt  and  Anna  L.  Wari 
Royal  8vo.;  899  pp.  Cloth;  I5;  sheep,  I6.50;  fancy  cloth,  extra  gilt,  $7. 50;  hatf 
morocco,  $S;  full  morocco,  $10. 

"A  successful  and  favorite  volume.** — Henry  W,  Longfellow, 
"A  massive  and  teeming  volume.** — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
**  I  value  the  book  for  its  own  worth.** — NbaA  Porter ^  LL.D, 
"  The  only  standard  book  of  quotations.   For  convenience  and  usefulness  the  w«k 
cannot,  to  our  mind,  be  surpassed,  and  it  must  long  remain  the  standard  amoof  its 
kind,  ranking  side  by  side  with  and   being  equally  indispensable  in  CTCiy  wdl- 
ordered  library,  as  Worcester's  Dictionary,  Roget*s  Thesaurus,  and  Crabb's  Syno- 
nyms.*'—7%<f  Post,  Boston. 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  JOSIAH  ALLEN'S  WIFE. 
Sweet  Cicely.     100  illustrations;  square  ;  i2mo4  $2. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  says:  «*  Modem  fiction  has  not  furnished  a  more  thor- 
oughly individual  character  than  *  Josiah  Allen's  Wife.*  She  will  be  remembered, 
honored,  laughed  and  cried  over  when  the  purely  '  artistic  *  novelist  and  his  heroiie 
have  passed  into  oblivion.  Josiah  Allen's  Wife  is  a  woman,  wit,  philanthropist,  aad 
statesman,  all  in  one,  and  '  I  prophesy  *  that  *  Sweet  Cicely's  gentle,  firm  hutd  shaD 
lead  Josiah  Allen's  Wife  onward  into  literary  immortality.*  *' 

MACAULAY*S  ESSAYS.    4to,  paper,  ...  15  cents. 

CARLYLE'S  ESSAYS.    4to,  paper,  -  -  -    •      -     20     « 

SELF-CULTURE.     (Blaikie.)    4to.  paper,      -        -  -  10     •« 

CULTURE  AND    RELIGION.     (Shairp^)     8vo,         -  -     15      - 

SARTOR  RESARTUS,     Cloth,  60  cents ;  paper,     -  -  25      " 

NATURE'S  STUDIES.     Cloth,  %i ;  paper.        -  -  -    25      « 

HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND. 

A  popular  History  of  Society  and  Government  in  England,  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  present  times.  By  Charles  Knight.  Table  of  Contents,  Index,  Appendix, 
Notes,  and  Letter-press  unabridged.  8  vols.,  4to,  paper,  1,370  pp.,  ^2.80;  2  vok^ 
4to,  cloth,  $3.75  ;  4  vols.,  ^4  40;  I  vol.,  sheep,  I4 ;  2  vols.,  ^5 ;  i  vol.,  Fr.  im.  mo- 
rocco, ^.50;  2  vols.,  $5.50.  The  most  complete  and  desirable  History  of  England 
ever  written.     The  former  price  of  this  history  was  |i8  to  ^25. 

"  The  best  History  of  England  for  the  general  reader  is  '  Knight's  Poptdar  His- 
tory.' For  a  single  history,  which  may  serve  for  constant  use  and  reference  in  the 
library,  or  for  frequent  reading,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other.** — Noah  Porter^ 
D,  D„  LL.D, 

Send  for  our  New  48-pagc  Analytic  Catalogue.    Price,  zo  Cents. 

FUNK  &  f  A&KALLS,  Mlistiers,  10  and  12  Dey  Street,  New  Toit 

Current  ETents— Supplementary  Beading. 


Do  you  wish  to  try  a  good  weekly  newspaper  in  your  school  ?  For  ^2.00  twenty 
copies  of  the  THE  WEEK*S  CURRENT  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  any  tea 
weeks,  ending  by  or  before  June  14,  1886.  Or  any  order  amounting  to  ^2.00  or 
more  (not  less)  will  be  filled  on  same  terms.     Remit  with  the  order. 

If  you  want  some  good  Supplementary  Reading  for  your  lower  grades  to  close  the 
year,  enclose  50  cents,  telling  the  grade  and  number  in  your  class,  and  yon  will  recdve 
nore  and  better  matter  than  you  can  get  in  any  other  form  for  the  money. 

Address:  E.  O.  VAILE, 

Ed.  and  Pub.  "  Intelligence,**  "  Week's  Current,**  etc..  Oak  Park  (Chicago),  ID. 
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Manly  B.  Bamos  &  Co., 

903   MAIN   STREET,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Posidrely  tbe  Easiest  Terns  and  Lowest  Prices  for 

F»IANOS,  ORGANS, 

—-^  AND 

Small  MBsical  InstrnEsts. 


I 


150,000  pieces  of  Sheet  Music  in 
stock  and  all  Music  Books.  Strings 
for  all  Instruments — their  quality 
gu^anieed.  Write  to  us  before  you 
buy  anything  in  the  way  of  a  Piano, 
Organ,  Musical  Instrument,  or  Sheet 
Music.  The  two  cent  stamp  used  in 
"WTiting  us  will  save  you  many  dollars.     Catalogues  free  on  request. 

I«i1>eral  Discount  to  Teachers  and  Schools. 

{Pianos :  Knabe,  Emerson,  Behning,  Hallett 
St  Davis. 
Organs  :  Packard,  Sterling,  Dyer  St  Hughes. 

MANLY  B.  RAMOS  &  CO.,  903  Main  SI,  (neit  Cor.  9tli)  RichMoml,  Va, 

The  Best  ICnsic  for  Schools,  Snnday  Schools,  and  Temperance  Sodetiee. 


During  vacation  and  the  leisure  hours  of  summer,  Teachers  and  Directors  will  do. 

well  to  examine  and  select  from  our  very  superior  new  books. 
SOHQ  QRBETINQ,  by  L.  O.  Emerson,  has  no  superior  as  a  collection  of  refined, 

melodious,  high-class  variety  of  songs  for  the  higher  schools.     60  cents,  or  ^6 

per  dozen. 
SONQ  READER,  by  Irving   Emerson   and  O.   B.   Brown,  is  a  carefully- made, 

graded-instruction  book  for  teaching  the  notes ;  is  by  practical  and  able  men, 

and  is  full  of  the  best  exercises  and  songs.    Book  I,  50  cents ;  Book  II,  60  cents. 
GEMS  FOR  LITTLE  SINGERS,   by  En^erson  and  Swayne,  is  the  dearest, 

sweetest,  and  prettiest  of  picture  song  books  for  liitie  children.     30  cents,  or  ^3 

per  dozen. 

For  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS  we  call  aiientiun  lo 

SONGS  OF  PROMISE,  just  out,  by  J.  H.  Tenney  and  Rev.  E.  A.  Hoffman,  com- 
pilers of  the  first  ability.  A  large  quaniiry  (>f  new  Sunday-School  music.  35 
cents ;    S3  per  dozen. 

SONG  WORSHIP,  by  L.  O.  Emerson  and  W.  F.  Sherwin,  is  already  used 
largely,  and  is  of  approved  excellence.     35  cents ;  $3  per  dozen. 


THE   TEMPERANCE    SONG-HERALD,  by  J.  C.  Macy,  is  the  brightest  and 
bcs»i  of  Tciupcraucc  song  books.     35  ccnis,  or  $3  per  dozen. 

Mailed  for  retail  price, 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON   ft  CO.,   867  Broadway.   N.   Y. 
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A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO., 

General  School  Furnishers, 

19  Bond  St.,  New  York,  195  &  197  Waba^ 
AVe.,  Chicago,  IlL, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  "TRIUMPH"  Doft- 
Tailed    School   Desk.    Also    Improved    Styles  of 
Church  and  Hall-Seating.    SCHOOL  APPA- 
RATUS df  all   kinvis  for  every 
grade  of  school. 
Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Blackboards,  Liquid  Slating,^ 


Send  for    Descriptive    Circulars.* 


THB  POTTER   BLACKBOARD, 

The  BEST,  CHEAPEST,  and  most  DTTRABI.E 

-BLi^CKBOA.RI>I- 

TB£  ONLY  PERFECT  BLACKBOARD  SURFACE.     TRIED!  TESTED 
PROVED!      MAKE   YOUR  OWN  BLACKBOARDS. 


The  material  is  sent  in  kecrs  of  26,  50, 100  and  200  Ib«.  each.  Oan  be  applied  to  any  1 
mortar,  flniahed  walU  or  old  blackboards.  It  la  better  and  bat  one-fifth  the  piioe  of  Movie  9a 
Has  no  seami,  costs  little  to  ibip,  no  breakage.  Endorsed  by  all  Saperintendenta  and  Teaeha 
wherever  used.    Send  for  ftiH  descriptive  Oircalars  and  f  estimoniali. 

A.  H.  AMDRE  WN  A  CO..  Manufre  of  School  Furniture  &  Supplies, 
19  Bond  Street,  New  York.  1  (815  Arch  Street,  Philadel^ia. 

27  Franklin  St..  Boston.       /  (195  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicafo. 


IT   ST-A.lNr3DS    .A.T   TUB   TTTn  a  "n 
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THE  LMT-RIIIIM6 

DOMESTIC! 

This  cut  ahowB  the  New  Stjltol 

Wood  Work  that  the  Compsoy 

is  now  introdacing. 

Artistically  Beautiful.     Witboct 

a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 

CoDstraction  it  has 

No  Rival. 

The  new  line  of  Attachmtati 
that  are  now  beinR  placed  witk 
each  "Domestic**  are  specialtifli 
No  other  machine  has  th€B. 
These  Attachments  and  the  Nev 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Doom 
tic**  more  than  ever,  without 
qaeeiion,  the  Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domettio  Sewing  Miohine  Co.»  Richmond.  Va. 


I  REAUTIFUL  ROMPLEXIOH! 


HAGAN'S  MAGNOLIA  BALN! 


EAGAH*8  MAOHOUA  BALM  giyet  a  Pure  and  Blooming  Complexiony 
ELertores  and  Presenret  Tonihfnl  Beauty.  Its  eiects  are  Gradual,  Hatural 
and  Perfect.  It  Removes  Redness,  Blotchesy  Pimples,  Tan,  Sunburn  and 
FreeUes,  and  makes  a  Lady  of  Thirty  appear  but  Twenty.  The  MAONOUA 
BALM  makes  the  Skin  Smooth  and  Pearly,  and  imparts  a  Fresh  Appearance 
to  the  Countenance.  EA0AF8  MAOHOUA  BALM  has  been  Established 
nearly  40  Tears.  Hagan's  Ibgnolia  Bahn  can  be  obtained  of  Chemists  and 
PerfamenL 
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Magiirs  History  of  Virginia 


By  MARY  TUCKER  MAGILL,  of  Winchester,  Va. 


HAS  BEEN  ADOPTED  FOR  THE  FOURTH  TIME  for  use  in  the  Pnfcic 
Schools  of  Virginia,  and  the  price  to  pupils,  after  September  ist,  reduced  to  NINETY 
CENTS  per  copy. 

Jl^^  Call  on  your  bookseller,  and  if  he  does  not  keep  it,  or  will  not  fomisii  jot. 
at  that  price,  write  us  and  endos^e  90  cents,  and  we  will  send  it  to  yon  poit-ptH 
by  return  mail. 

"  Both  in  style  and  subject-matter  it  is  just  suited  to  charm  as  well  as  instnicttfce 
young  pupils,  and  make  the  study  rather  a  profitable  recreation  than  a  dry  task.— 
Educaiionai  Joumal,  j 

The  Publishers  will  take  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  teachers  and  sda^ 
officials  who  wish  to  examine  with  a  view  of  introduction  in  schools. 

J.  P.  B£IX  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  Public  School  Books  and  School  Supplies^ 
816  Main  Street,  Ljmchbuig,  Vt 

University  of  Virginia. 

SUMMER  LAW  LBCTURBS  (nine  weekly)  be- 
gin  8th  July,  1886,  and  end  8th  8epteml>er.  Hare 
proved  of  signal  nsez—lft,  to  students  who  design  to 
pnrene  their  studies  at  this  or  other  Law  School;  2d,  to 
thote  who  propose  to  read  privately;  and  8d,  to  pmo- 
tltioDers,  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  syste- 
matic iustructlon.  For  Clronlar  apply  (P.  O.  Universi^ 
of  Va.)  to  John  B.   MiNoa,  Prof.  Com.  and  tStat.  Law. 

A^^  T^C^ni^  f  ^^'^^  ^^"  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  yoa  fnt  | 
^XfMm^  A  •  royal,  valuable  sample  box  of  goods  that  will  pot  jet 
in  the  way  of  making  more  money  at  once  than  anything  else  in  America.  B06 
sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  home  and  work  in  spare  time,  or  all  the  time.  CapibI 
not  required.     We  will  start  you.     Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once 

3TINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Me. 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 


STEEL  PENS 

EALERS1 
-PARIS 
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SoldByALLDEALERSThrouohoutTheWORLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXPOSITION- 1878. 


« 


BUOKKYK  BKLL  FOUNDRY. 

BstabUflhad  to  ltf7.     ^ 

with  ta«  bMiJMvvK^paifi^  ar  o^ 


fw> 


The  Best  Text-Books  in  Bookkeepinf^  for  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Grammar 

Schools  are 

Meservey's  Single  and   Double  Entry  Bookkeeping! 

(For  High  Schools  and  Academies.) 
MESERVEY'S  SINGLE  ENTRY  BOOKKEEPINQ I 

(For  Grammar  Schools.) 
By  A.  B.  MESERVEY,  Ph.  D.,  Prin.  New  Hampton  Literary  Institution,  N.  H. 
Mbsrrvey*s  text-books  in  Book- keeping  have  been  legally  adopted  for  exclusive 
use  in  more  than  650  cities  and  towns,  and  over  70  academies,  in  New  England 
alone,  including,  with  few  exceptions,  ail  the  most  important  places — Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, Lowell,  New  Bedford,  Springfield,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Portland,  Bath,  Lewis- 
ton,  Me.;  Concord,  Manchester,  Nashua,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  Providence,  Newport, 
Bristol,  R.  I.,  etc.  They  are  also  used  very  extensively  in  other  States.  FuU  sets 
blanks  published  with  either  book.     Key  for  teachers. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  AN 

Designed  for  High  Schools  and  Academies.     By  A.  B.  Meservey,  Ph.  D.,  etc.     A 
clear.  Elementary  Manual  that  can  be  easily  comprehended. 

The  Best  History  of  England  for  High  Schools,  or  Advanced  Classes  in  Grammar 

Schools,  is 

STOKE'S   HISTORT   OF   EKGIiAND. 

By  A.  P.  STONE,  LL.D.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass. 
A  special  feature  of  the  book  is  the  prominence  given  to  matters  concerning  social 
life  and  progress,  giving  the  pupils  an  idea  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people, 
and  the  state  of  society  at  different  periods.  It  has  recently  been  adopted  in  the 
public  schools  of  Boston  and  Springfield,  Mass.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Rockford,  III.;  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  Denver,  Col.,  etc 
Attention  is  also  invited  to  Bradbury's  Eaton's  Series  of  Arithmetics  and  Higher 

Mathematics, 
Descriptive  circular  of  all  of  above  books,  with  terms  for  introduction,  will  be  sent 
on  application.     Copies  for  examination  sent  on  receipt  of,  for  Single  Entry,  30  cts.; 
Single  and  Double,  50  cts.;  Political  Economy,  30  cts.;  History,  40  cts. 

THOMPSON,  BROWW  A  CO,,  23  Hawley  Street,  Boston, 

Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History, 


Venable's  First  Lessons 18 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic.   36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  Menul  Arithmetic 28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography..^    60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual i  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical i  20 

Holmes'  New  History i  00 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained 
of  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York, 

Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book-Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN   STREET,   RICHMOND. 


Important  to  Scbool  Oicers,  Snporintenileiits,  asd  Teachers. 


UNABRIDGED 

duarto  Dictionary, 

THE    LARQB8T    AND    MOST  COMPLITE 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANOUAOK. 

With  a  Supplement, 

EMBRACING   204  ADDITIONAL  PAfiB 
AND  OVBK    12.500   NEW   WOROfi, 
AND  A  YOGABULART  OF  8TK0- 
NTM8  OF  WORDS  IN  GENE- 
RAL USB. 

THE  NEW~SDITION  OF 

WfthDtnlwn'iBaftNBOtXBdfilbrTSetttfftddittflBiL     WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARY, 

CONTAINS  THOUSANDS  OF  WORDS  NOT  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  ANY  OTHER  DICTIOIIABT. 
FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  AND  CONTAINS  FOUR  FULL-PAGE  ILLUMINATED  PLATES. 


Worcester's  School  Dictionaries. 

THE  STANDARD  IN  SPELLING.  PRONUNCIATION  AND   DEFINITION. 


WORCESTER'S   DICTIONARIES 

Were  adopted  June  1st,  1886,  for  exclusive  use  in  the 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF   VIRGINIA, 

THESE  DICTIONARIES  CONTAIN  MORE  WORDS  THAN  ANY  OTHERS  OF  SIMILAR  GSADK. 

ADOPTED  AND  UBID  IN 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON,  CAMBRIDGE, 

CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  WORCESTER,  LOWELL, 
And   hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  throughout   the   United   States  and   Canada. 
Recently  adopted  for  North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia. 
Used  exclusively  in  the  Boston  schools. 
"Worcester's  Dictionaries  should  be  used  by  the  youth  of  the  country  and  adopted 
in  the  common  schools." — New  York  Evening  Post. 

THE  STANDARD  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

"In  i860,  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia  adopted  Worcester  as  thdr 
standard,  and  are  now  stronger  than  ever  in  their  adherence  to  it  as  their  standard. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  taken  from  the  record  of  the  Uotversity  : 

**At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  held  July  7,  i860, 
Professor  Holmes  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

*** Resolved f  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Faculty,  Worcester's  Dictionary  aflfordstfae 
most  reliable  authority  for  the  orthography  of  the  English  language. 

***Resolvedt  Therefore,  that  Worcester's  Dictionary  is,  for  the  present,  recognized 
as  the  standard  for  propriety  in  this  respect.*     They  were  passed.'* 

WORCESTER  la  generally  regarded  as  the  STANDARD  AUTHORITY  for  the  BagUih  Unfoigt, 
and  !■  ao  recommended  by  Bryant,  Longfellow,  WhUUer,  Sumner,  Holmes,  Irring.  Winthiop,  Aguili. 
Marah,  Henry.  Ey^rett,  Mann,  Stephens,  Quincy,  Felton,  llllliard,  Memmlngt^r,  and  the  mi^wHr  °' 
our  moat  distinguished  scholars,  and  is,  besides,  recognised  as  anthoritv  by  the  DepartmeDts  of  oar 
National  Governments.  It  is  also  adopted  by  many  of  the  Baards  of  Public  Instraction,  and  Id  aU  the 
lavge  newspaper  oflBcesin  the  United  States  and  England. 

99^  Deecriptiye  Catalogues,  containing  full  lists  of  our  educational  publications  sent  to  any  addrMOB 
application. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

716  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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ECLECTIC    EDUCATIONAL    S  E  R  I  E  S  .       

ANNOCTN.OEMENTS. 

Ready  September  ist. 

White's  Pedagogy. 

The  Elements  of  Pedagogy.  By  Emerson  E.  White,  LL.D.,  Superintendent 
of  Ctncinnati  Public  Schools.  A  thorough  and  practical  discussion  of  the  science 
and  art  of  school  education.  For  Normal  Schools,  Institutes,  Reading  Circles,  and 
>for  all  persons  interested  in  education.    i2mo.*  full  cloth.    Introduction  price,  ^1.50. 
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The  Art  of  Questioning. 

ALFRED   N.    GILBERT. 

[This  address  was  prepared  in  reference  to  Sunday-schools,  but  the 
principles  inculcated  apply  equally  well  to  all  schools. — Ed.] 

I  believe  it  to  be  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the 
question  which  has  been  assigned  to  me  for  discussion  this  afternoon. 
T  am  inclined  to  believe,  also,  that  there  are  very  few  questions  of  as 
much  importance  which  are  so  poorly  understood  as  this.  I  believe 
that  the  undeveloped  resources  for  thorough  instruction,  contained  in 
the  art  of  questioning,  can  be  fittingly  compared  to  the  silver  mines 
of  Colorado  before  the  American  people  had  begun  to  explore  them. 
What  treasures  of  precious  metal  were  hidden  away  in  the  pockets 
of  the  mountains,  only  awaiting  intelligent  approach  for  their  develop- 
ment !  So  there  lie  treasures  of  thought  and  instruction,  and  the 
blessings  to  humanity  that  would  flow  from  them,  only  waiting  the 
intelligent  use  of  the  art  of  questioning. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  teachers  in  our  Sunday-schools.  There 
is  one  kind  which  bears  the  name  and  bears  nothing  else ;  which  never 
looks  at  the  lesson  from  week^s  end  to  week^s  end,  except  when  in 
presence  of  the  class,  and  which  then  picks  up  the  lesson  paper,  hears 
the  class  read  the  lesson,  verse  by  verse,  then  turns  to  the  questions 
at  the  end  of  the  lesson,  reads  a  question,  and  if  it  is  answered,  reads 
another.  If  it  is  not  answered,  he  turns  to  the  answer  in  the  lesson 
paper  and  reads  that,  after  he  finds  it,  which  frequently  takes  him  a 
good  while.  He  then  reads  another  question.  Meantime  Joe  is  half 
asleep,  and  Jim  is  getting  ready  to  stick  a  pin  in  him,  and  Bill  has 
rolled  a  piece  of  his  lesson  paper  into  a  ball,  and  thrown  it  in  some- 
body's eye  in  a  distant  class.  In  seventeen  minutes  out  of  the  thirty 
assigned,  this  teacher  has  read  all  the  questions,  usually  few  in  num- 
ber, and  read  all  the  answers  he  can  find.  The  remaining  thirteen 
minutes  his  class  is  an  insufferable  nuisance  to  the  rest  of  the  school, 
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provided  he  is  the  only  teacher  of  this  kind  in  it.  If  there  are  others, 
there  are  several  nuisances,  which,  to  use  a  legal  phrase,  ought  to  be 
abated. 

There  is  another  kind  of  teacher,  who  is  careful  and  studious*  He 
surrounds  himself  with  lesson  helps  and  other  sources  of  information. 
He  fills  himself  full  to  the  brim  with  Scripture  geography,  and  history, 
and  customs,  and  inferences,  and  deductions,  and  what-not,  till  be  is 
so  full  that  it  is  necessary  to  put  a  stopper  in  the  bottle  to  keep  it 
from  slopping:  over  at  every  step  he  takes.  He  goes  down  to  the 
Sunday-school,  waits  impatiently  for  the  preliminary  worship  and 
other  exercises  to  end,  then  pulls  the  stopper  out  of  the  bottle,  and 
gurgle,  gurgle,  gurgle  it  goes  down  the  open  mouths  of  the  wonder- 
ing class  till  the  bell  rings  for  the  close  of  the  lesson. 

**  And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carr>'  all  he  knew.'* 

Whether  the  class  has  learned  anything  clearly,  or  whether  it  has 
all  gone  into  one  ear  and  out  of  the  other,  as  clean  water  passes 
through  a  sieve,  he  does  not  know,  and  never  will  know  till  the  judg- 
ment day. 

These  are  two  extremes,  between  which  there  is  a  large  and  varied 
assortment  of  gradations,  and  midway  between  which  is  that  golden 
medium— the  model  Sunday-school  teacher,  who  devotes  a  suffideat 
amount  of  time  to  thoroughly  understand  the  lesson  himself,  in  its 
text,  facts  and  truths,  its  legitimate  inferences  and  practical  applica- 
tions, and  who  understands  and  practices  the  art  of  questioning.  For 
ideal  Sunday-school  teaching,  the  latter  is  as  important  as  the  former. 
If  you  should  drop  a  lump  of  rock  candy  (which  is  only  crystallized 
sugar)  into  a  cup  of  tea  at  a  hasty  meal,  the  tea  would  be  drunk 
without  much  sweetness,  and  the  lump  remain.  If  you  should  grind 
it  well,  so  that  it  was  in  grains,  and  drop  it  in  without  stirring,  the 
hasty  cup  of  tea  would  be  somewhat  sweeter,  there  would  be  a  good 
deal  of  sugar  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  But  put  the  granulated  sugar 
into  the  tea  and  stir  it  well^  and  it  is  all  absorbed,  and  even  the  hasty 
cup  of  tea  is  sweet. 

Now,  our  work  has  to  be  a  hasty  cup— thirty  minutes,  out  of  6.720 
waking  minutes  of  the  week,  is  what  we  get  with  our  pupils.  The 
undigested  and  unarranged  and  unselected  mass  of  comment  which 
some  teachers  drop  into  the  waiting  soul-cups  before  them  is  the 
lump  of  rock-sugar;  the  arranged  and  selected  store  of  information 
which  other  teachers  drop  in,  in  the  same  way,  is  the  granulated  sugar; 
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but  the  skillful  questioning  is  the  stirring  spoon,  which  so  mingles  the 
sugSLT  of  truth  with  the  soul  itself,  that  it  shall  sweeten  the  whole  life 
of  the  coming  week.  See  to  it,  teachers,  that  it  is  sweetness  as  well 
as  light. 

The  first  requisite  to  a  mastery  of  the  art  of  questioning  in  practical 
use,  is  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  lesson  that  you  intend  to  com- 
municate. Out  of  nothing,  nothing  comes.  You  may  have  the 
theory  of  questioning  at  your  tongue's  end,  but  this  will  be  of  no  use 
without  you  understand  the  lesson  thoroughly.  Fill  your  own  mind, 
not  with  everything  that  has  been  said  or  can  be  said  upon  that  pas- 
sage of  Scripture,  for  you  have  only  thirty  or  forty  minutes  for  your 
lesson,  and  you  will  only  be  bewildered  by  the  amplitude  of  your 
material.     You  cannot  put  a  pigeon  in  a  wren's  nest. 

First  make  yourself  familiar  with  the  bare  text  and  the  meaning  of 
all  its  words.  Then  read  a  few  judicious  comments  which  will  bring 
out  the  leading  thoughts  of  the  passage,  unless  you  are  one  of  the 
minority  who  can  make  these  for  themselves.  Then  decide  how  much 
of  this  you  can  profitably  introduce  within  the  lesson-time.  Then 
select  the  portion  most  important  to  your  class.  Then  make  your- 
self thoroughly  familiar  with  so  much  of  the  thought  conveyed  or 
suggested  by  the  passage,  as  that  you  really  know  it.  Then  look  for 
parallel  authorities  of  God's  word,  and  then  for  pertinent  illustrations 
from  the  wide  domain  of  human  and  other  nature;  then  prepare  a  set 
of  questions  which  will  elicit  this  line  of  thought  from  your  class,  if 
they  have  already  reached  it  in  their  home  study,  or  will  show  that 
they  have  not  reached  it,  and  what  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  commun  i- 
cate. 

I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  slavishly  adhere  to  the  prepared  list 
of  questions,  for  it  will  frequently  be  the  case  in  a  wide-awake  class 
that  their  answers  will  suggest  or  even  necessitate  new  questions 
which  had  not  occurred  to  you.  But  it  is  well  to  prepare  a  set  of 
questions  which  may  serve  as  an  outline,  at  least,  of  the  course  of  the 
lesson,  as  an  artist  makes  an  outline  of  his  portrait,  to  be  filled  in  at 
leisure  with  minute  details  and  harmonious  shading.  Until  you  ac- 
quire a  measure  of  skill  yourself  in  the  art  of  questioning,  avail  your- 
self of  the  very  best  and  most  comprehensive  set  of  questions  you  can 
find,  the  set  which,  when  answered,  will  most  fully  fay  bare  the  secrets 
of  the  passage,  for  God's  word  is  full  of  secrets,  to  be  found  only  by 
**  searching  the  Scriptures."  I  regret  to  say  that  the  larger  number 
of  Sunday-school  publications  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  pay 
but  litde  attention  to  this  important  department  of  their  legitimate 
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work,  and  also  that  inadequate  views  of  the  importance  of  wise  que- 
tioning,  keep  the  teachers  who  most  need  it  from  demanding  what 
they  so  much  need. 

In  studying  the  art  of  questioning,  remember  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  classes  of  questions ;  that  quite  a  variety  of  objects  is  to  l^ 
attained  by  well  selected  questions.  A  question  from  a  pupil  to  a 
teacher  has  for  its  object  the  giaining  of  information.  But  a  question 
from  a  teacher  to  a  pupil  has  not  this  object,  except  to  obtain  infor- 
mation of  the  amount  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  on  the  matter  in  hand 
One  class  of  questions  has  this  object,  but  it  is  only  a  class.  There 
are  many  questions  asked  by  a  wise  teacher  which  he  does  not  expect 
the  pupil  to  answer.  They  are  asked  for  other  purposes  than  ascer- 
taining the  pupil's  knowledge.  It  is  only  by  a  knowledge  of  these 
various  purposes,  and  a  due  fegard  for  them,  that  we  can  practice  the 
art  of  questioning  successfully. 

To  begin,  however,  with  the  first  and  most  obvious  use  of  interroga- 
tion. What  do  we  wish  to  ascertain  as  to  the  pupil's  information? 

At  the  basis  of  all  is  knowledge  of  the  text  itself.  The  Sunday- 
school  is  an  institution  for  the  study  of  God's  word.  Everything  ebe 
is  incidental — this  is  vital.  History,  chronology,  geography,  physi- 
ology, ethics,  religion  itself,  are  no  part  of  the  Sunday-school  curri- 
culum except  as  they  center  around,  flow  from,  or  cast  light  upon 
some  part  of  the  Word  of  God.  I  beseech  you  to  write  this  inefface- 
ably  upon  your  mental  tablets.  It  is  the  pole-star  of  Sunday -schooj 
work;  it  is  the  safe-guard  against  a  hundred  mistakes  in  the  Sunday- 
school  management.  The  Sunday  school  session  that  does  not  result 
in  a  better  knowledge  of  some  part  of  God's  word  is  a  failure,  no  mat- 
ter what  else  may  have  transpired.  Not  large  audiences,  not  fine 
singing,  not  elegant  libraries,  not  general  enthusiasm,  are  the  d^ree- 
marks  of  the  Sunday-school  thermometer,  but  the  amount  of  the 
Word  of  God  known  and  understood.  Therefore  the  first  object  of 
your  questions  is  to  know  how  much  the  scholar  knows,  first,  of  the 
text.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  frame  a  series  of  questions  that  will 
bring  this  out ;  a  series  of  questions  which,  when  answered  correctly, 
will  reproduce  in  the  answers  the  sense  of  the  text,  if  not  its  exact 
words;  the  exact  words,  however,  when  these  are  essential  to  the 
sense. 

Questions  in  regard  to  the  religious  meaning  of  words  or  sentences 
may  require  several  additional  questions.  If  a  pupil  has  given  a 
wrong  answer,  it  is  much  better  to  cause  him  to  see  his  mistake,  and 
lead  him  to  a  right  answer  by  a  series  of  suggestive  questions,  than  to 
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substitute  the  right  answer  offhand.     Having  worked  it  out  himself, 
he  is  far  more  apt  to  retain  it.    This  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  method  of  Socrates,  to  make  men  see  their  own  mistakes  by  ques 
tioning. 

If  you  can  not  lead  the  pupil  thus  to  the  correct  answer,  then,  of 
course,  it  must  be  directly  comtmunicated.  But  when  you  have  thus 
given  it  to  him,  see  that  he  gives  it  back  to  you  before  the  lesson 
closes,  for  the  double  purpose  of  knowing  whether  he  has  grasped  it, 
and  fixing  it  more  firmly  in  his  mind. 

It  will  be  seen  that  what  I  have  thus  far  presented,  simply  amplifies 
Fitch's  first-three  rules : 

1 .  Never  teach  what  you  do  not  quite  understand. 

2.  Never  tell  a  child  what  you  could  make  that  child  tell  you. 

3-  Never  give  a  piece  of  information  without  asking  for  it  again. 

A  great  deal  of  thought  may  be  pif)fitablv  expended  upon  the 
questions  of  recapitulation  and  their  answers,  to  be  asked  and 
answered  at  the  close  of  the  lesson,  so  that  the  pupil  may  carry  away 
one  or  two  or  three  clear-cut  ideas  from  its  teaching.  The  mastery 
of  the  art  of  questioning  will  find  one  of  its  surest  manifestations  at 
this  point. 

But  here  at  once  recurs  the  thought,  emphasized  at  an  early  stage 
of  this  address :  The  teacher  must  himself  have  mastered  the  thoughts 
of  the  passage  in  order  that  he  may  ask  these  questions  and  be  pre- 
pared to  answer  them. 

An  address  upon  the  art  of  questioning  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out some  remarks  upon  the  manner.  The  same  question  may  be 
asked  in  one  of  two  manners,  one  of  which  will  invite,  and  the  other 
repel,  the  attempt  to  answer.  Here  again  recurs  the  necessity  of  know- 
ing the  lesson.  There  are  bright  pupils  in  every  school  who  will  know 
by  a  half  dozen  questions  whether  the  teacher  knows  the  lesson.  If 
they  decide  he  does  not,  that  teacher's  power  for  good  is  largely 
abridged,  if  not  utterly  destroyed.  There  is  nothing  that  wins  and 
holds  a  child  better  than  the  crisp,  decided  way  of  the  man  who  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  his  lesson,  and  knows  just  what  he  is  going 
to  teach. 

Then  the  manner  must  show  that  you  are  interested  in  the  lesson, 
that  for  the  time  it  is  occupying  your  whole  thought.  If  you  can 
willingly  stop  in  its  midst  to  talk  with  a  neighboring  teacher,  or  with 
one  of  the  class  on  some  different  topic,  if  you  can  bear  the  imperti- 
nent intrusion  of  superintendent,  or  secretary,  or  librarian  during  the 
study  hour  without  holy  indignation,  you  lose  so  much  of  teaching 
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power.  No  one  has  any  more  right  to  come  between  you  and  your 
pupils  at  that  time  than  the  high  priest  had  to  enter  the  holy  of  holies 
on  ordinary  days.  Your  manner  must  show  to  the  pupils  that  this 
particular  lesson  is  the  one  important  thing  in  the  world  at  this  time. 
Such  a  manner  will  be  contagious. 

Your  manner  must  be  wide-awake,  lively,  spirited.  Question  must 
follow  question*  as  fast  as  the  answers  come.  Have  no  long  pauses. 
If  the  answer  does  not  come  at  once,  pass  it  to  another  pupil,  or  vary 
the  form  of  the  question,  or  answer  it  yourself,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately ask  it  again.  Keep  the  ball  moving.  A  heavy,  sluggish  man- 
ner will  communicate  itself  to  the  class.  If  you  see  a  pupil's  eye 
wandering  away,  throw  a  question  at  him  immediately,  whether  it  b 
his  turn  or  not.  Do  not  ask  all  the  questions  of  one  or  two  smart 
pupils.     Give  everyone  a  chance  to  answer  something. 

A  little  wisdom  may  welf  be  employed  in  apportioning  questions. 
Most  classes  have  a  variety  of  talent.  Give  the  harder  questions  to 
those  most  able  to  answer,  but  have  some  easy  questions  for  the 
weaker  ones.  Do  not  allow  any  one  pupil  to  always  miss.  It  will 
permanently  discourage  him.  A  little  tact  in  the  distribution  of  qu«- 
tions  will  prevent  this,  unless  it  is  one  who  pays  no  attention  to  the 
lesson — and  such  deserve  to  suffer. 

When  a  pupil  gives  a  wrong  answer,  you  need  the  utmost  care  as 
to  manner.  Never  ridicule  an  answer  that  was  given  through  igno- 
rance. Never  make  a  sarcastic  remark  or  adopt  a  sarcastic  tone 
Never  snap  up  a  pupil  because  he  makes  a  blunder.  Never  show 
yourself  angry  at  a  wrong  answer.  You  have  no  right  to  be.  There 
was  a  time  v/hen  you  could  not  have  answered.  An  angry  manner 
will  either  provoke  or  scare  every  pupil.  Either  will  be  fatal  to  pro 
fitable  progress  of  the  lesson. 

Get  all  you  can  out  of  an  answer.  It  may  not  be  exactly  right,  but 
may  point  toward  the  right  answer.  If  so,  try  to  develop  it  into  the 
right  one  by  question  or  comment.  Let  the  children  feel  that  yoo 
are  in  sympathy  with  them ;  that  you  are  a  friend  trying  to  lead  them 
lovingly  up  the  hill  of  knowledge,  helping  them  to  their  feet  when 
they  stumble  and  smoothing  the  way  before  them  ;  not  a  cruel  task- 
master, driving  them  up  a  hill  and  lashing  them  at  every  misstep. 

Never  ask  a  question  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  receive  or  com- 
municate knowledge  or  provoke  thought.  Questions  asked  merely 
to  puzzle  or  tantalize  are  an  absolute  abomination,  and  the  teacher 
who  makes  a  habit  of  asking  them  should  be  turned  out  of  the  school 

Frequent  reviews  enter  into  the  full  practice  of  the  art  of  questioning. 
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I  have  already  indicated  the  review  of  the  leading  thoughts,  one  to 
tliAee  in  number,  at  the  close  of  each  lesson.  It  is  well  to  bring  out 
these  thoughts  of  the  last  lesson  just  before  beginning  the  lesson  of 
to-day.  This  is  indispensable  if  the  lessons  are  in  sequence.  Then  at 
the  close  of  each  month  it  is  well  to  bring  out  these  leading  thoughts 
of  the  lessons  of  the  month.  There  is  thus  kept  up  a  connection  of 
thought  which  will  contribute  very  essentially  to  m^ke  the  quarterly 
review  spirited,  thorough,  and  generally  satisfactory — Christian  Stan- 
dard. 


Why  He  Won  the  Prize. 

BY   F.    B.    STANFORD. 


No  one  at  Doliver  School  expected  that  any  prize  would  be  offered. 
The  school  year  was  nearly  completed.  A  couple  of  weeks  more 
and  the  summer  term  would  be  ended.  Of  course  Uncle  Rufus,  the 
master,  would  not  offer  a  prize  after  everybody  had  finished  study- 
ing. But  that  was  just  what  he  did  do.  Whatever  he  did  he  always 
did  in  his  own  way,  different  from  the  way  other  people  usually  do. 

He  sat  looking  out  of  the  school-room  window  one  afternoon 
before  closing  school.  The  boys  were  all  very  quiet.  When  Uncle 
Rufus  sat  in  that  dreamy  mood,  looking  off  at  the  margin  of  green 
hills  and  sky  visible  from  that  particular  window,  everybody  knew 
that  something  would  happen  soon.     He  was  thinking  about  it. 

**  Boys,*'  he  said  at  last,  turning  his  gaze  to  the  many  faces  watch- 
ing him, — *'  boys,  T  ve  intended  all  the  year  to  give  you  a  prize  when 
we  got  through  with  the  examinations.  It  will  be  twenty  dollars,  and 
will  be  awarded  by  the  committee." 

That  was  all  he  said.  Then  he  dismissed  the  school.  The  boys 
scattered  in  groups  on  the  playground  to  talk  the  matter  over. 

**  Twenty  dollars  is  quite  a  litde  sum,"  said  Jervis  Carlton. 

**  It  would  keep  me  in  pocket  money  all  summer,"  Saul  Raymond 
ventufcd  to  declare. 

**  *Tisn*t  fair,  not  letting  us  know  a  thing  about  it  until  this  time 
of  day,"  Joe  Forsythe  grumbled.  "  I  would  have  made  a  try  for  it 
if  I  had  known  it  in  time,  you  may  believe." 

*•  Probably  little  Bronson  will  get  it,"  put  in  George  Dingley. 
*'  He's  been  studying  for  dear  life  all  the  year.  Mebbe  he  knew  there 
was  to  be  a  prize. ' ' 

"He  studies  for  fun,  because  he  wants  to  know  everything," 
answered  Joe,  rather  contemptuously. 
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"  I'd  like  to  ^et  it,  for  the  sake  of  beating  hitn/'  said  Georgne. 

Amos  Bronson,  a  small,  quiet  boy,  was  seen  approaching,  and  Ae 
group  separated.    They  all  suddenly  felt  a  spite  against  him. 

In  the  evening  several  of  the  boys  built  a  fire  on  the  playgronnd, 
and  sitting  around  it,  like  Indians  at  a  council  of  war,  they  continaed 
the  talk.  Every  one  could  tell  what  he  would  do  with  the  money  if 
he  won  it,  but  no  one  could  suggest  any  way  that  it  might  be  won 
now,  except  by  "  plugging  *'  day  and  night  over  the  review  lessons, 
and  **  cramming*'  for  the  examinations.  There  was  too  much  work 
in  that  way  to  meet  with  unanimous  approval. 

'*  Lag  behind  with  me  when  the  others  go  in,"  Joe  Forsythe  whis- 
pered to  George  Dingley.     "  I've  thought  of  something." 

These  two  remained  silent  and  listened  to  the  others'  talk.  By 
and  by,  when  the  study  bell  rang,  summoning  them  all  in,  they 
loitered  behind  the  crowd,  and  then  sneaked  off  by  themselves. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  George  asked,  the  moment  he 
dared  to  give  vent  to  his  curiosity. 

"  Hush  !     Don't  speak  so  loud,"  Joe  answered,  cautiously. 

They  concealed  themselves  behind  a  thick  hedge  that  fenced  the 
playground,  and  then  Joe  reminded  George  that  Uncle  Rufus  alwa]rs 
kept  the  question  papers  he  made  out  for  examination  locked  in  the 
drawer  of  his  desk  in  the  school-room.  What  he  meant  to  do,  if 
George  would  help  him,  was  to  fit  a  key  to  the  lock,  and  make  a  copy 
of  the  questions.  They  could  look  up  the  answers  before  examina- 
tion day,  and  win  the  prize  easily  enough. 

"I  wonder  I  didn't  think  of  that  myself,"  said  George,  who 
agreed  at  once  to  take  part  in  the  project.  "  We  can  fix  little  Bron- 
son,  and  get  the  prize  too." 

"  Of  course,"  answered  Joe;  "  all  it  takes  is  a  little  pluck,  and—" 

But  they  were  interrupted  at  this  moment.  Both  fancied  they 
heard  footsteps,  and  they  rushed  away.  Jervis  and  Saul  watched 
them  closely  the  next  day. 

**  I  didn't  hear  what  they  were  talking  about,"  said  Saul ;  *'but  I 
am  pretty  certain  they  mean  to  break  into  the  sdiool -building  to- 
night." 

**They  may  count  on  our  being  there,  if  they  do;"  Jervis  replied, 
with  decision. 

It  turned  out  a  dark,  rainy  night,  with  the  wind  rattling  everything 
that  was  loose,— just  the  sort  of  a  night  to  prowl  around  in  unobh 
served.  At  least  that  was  what  Joe  and  George  thought,  though  if 
they  had  been  a  little  more  cautious  they  might  have  discovered  that 
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they  were  not  unobserved.     After  Joe  had  raised  one  of  the  windows 
in  the  rear  of  the  school  building,  they  held  their  breath  to  listen. 
*'  Go  ahead,  George  whispered.     "  Everything  is  all  right.'* 
"  You  stay  here  and  keep  a  sharp  lookout,"  Joe  whispered  back. 
"  I  won't  be  gone  long  if  I  can  make  the  key  fit.'* 

Saul  and  Jervis,  concealed  behind  a  pile  of  wood,  were  so  near  at 
hand  that  they  could  almost  touch  George.  They  saw  Joe  draw 
himself  into  the  building  and  disappear.  In  a  few  moments  he  poked 
his  head  out. 

**  It's  no  go,'*  he  said.  "  The  key  won' t  fit.  We'll  have  to  give 
it  up." 

"Well,  I  guess  not  so  soon,  after  taking  this  trouble,"  George 
answered.     "  I'll  try  it  myself." 

The  watchers  saw  George  crawl  tlirough  the  window  and  disap- 
pear. After  a  minute  or  two  the  sash  dropped  with  a  great  crash. 
Joe  and  George  raised  another  window  and  jumped  out,  panic- 
stricken.    The  watchers  followed  them. 

"  There's  nothing  in  the  drawer  that  I  could  find,"  said  George, — 
"  not  a  paper  or  anything  else." 

"  He  hasn't  made  the  question  papers  out  yet,  perhaps,"  Joe 
suggested.     '*  We'll  have  to  watch  him,  and  try  it  again." 

Saul  stubbed  his  foot,  and  fell  flat  on  the  ground.  Jervis  dropped 
down  also.  But  Joe  and  George  did  not  hear  them,  and  went  on.  A 
few  minutes  later  Saul  and  Jervis  were  sitting  in  the  former's  room 
with  Amos  Bronson,  studying  their  lessons  for  the  following  day  as 
quietly  as  though  they  were  not  thinking  of  anything  except  what 
they,  were  about.  They  did  not  tell  Amos  what  they  had  witnessed. 
He  was  merely  helping  them  to  get  their  lessons. 

'*  What's  the  use  in  taking  so  much  pains  with  these  lessons?" 
Jervis  asked,  yawning.     **  I  can't  win  any  prize,  anyhow." 
"You  can't  learn  them  unless  you  take  pains,"  replied  Amos. 
"What's  the  good  of  learning  them  ?"  said  Saul.     "There  are  a 
good  many  boys  who  get  along  well  enough  without  studying  any- 
thing." 

"I  don't  want  to  grow  up  ignorant,"  Amos  answered,  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  his  book..  "  I  always  feel  better  satisfied  when 
I've  got  the  lesson  than  I  do  when  I  let  it  go  without  studying  it. 
It's  always  easy  enough  when  you  stick  right  to  it  just  the  way  a 
fellow  plays  ball.  Let's  buckle  right  down  to  business,  and  we'll  be 
through  in  an  hour.' ' 
Amos  helped  Saul  and  Jervis  with  the  review  every  evening  for  a 
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week.  They  were  always  wondering  how  he  could  take  so  much 
pains.  And  he  said  very  little  about  the  prize.  He  seemed  to  study 
the  same  way  he  played  bait, — with  all  his  might,  and  for  the  fun  of 
it.  Every  word  in  the  Latin  and  French  translations  which  he  was 
not  sure  about  he  would  search  out  in  the  dictionaries  over  and  ova- 
again.  Both  Jervis  and  Saul  were  making  rapid  progress,  and  all 
the  boys  were  wondering  how  Amos  could  be  so  foolish  (that  is  the 
way  it  was  expressed)  as  to  show  them  everything  he  had  learned 
Saul  was  considered  a  bright  boy,  and  a  good  scholar  besides,  when 
he  exerted  himself.  It  was  thought  that  he  might  stand  as  good  a 
chance  for  the  prize  as  Amos  did.  Something  unexpected  hap- 
pened, however. 

The  day  before  examination  was  to  begin,  Amos  received  a  letter 
from  the  sister  of  an  old  school -fellow,  Allan  Edwards,  that  brought 
him  unpleasant  news.  Allan  was  very  ill.  He  could  not  live.  He 
wanted  to  see  Amos. 

"But  you  won't  go  away  and  miss  examination,  will  you?*'  Saul 
and  Jervis  asked.  "You'll  have  to  be  examined,  of  course,  if  yoo 
try  for  the  prize." 

"  I've  thought  it  all  over,"  Amos  answered  slowly.  "I'd  like  to 
receive  the  twenty  dollars  of  course,  but  I  don't  see  that  it  wouki 
make  any  difference  about  what  I  have  learned  since  the  year  began, 
whether  I  get  it  or  not.  What  I  have  learned  I  can  keep,  even  if  I 
go  away.  I  wouldn't  take  twenty  dollars  to  stay  away  from  Allan 
now." 

Amos  showed  Uncle  Rufus  the  letter,  packed  his  trunk,  and  was 
gone  on  the  cars  before  night. 

"  I  am  glad  he  is  out  of  the  way, "  said  George  Dingley. 
,    "  So  am  I,"  agreed  Joe  Forsythe.     "  But  I  wish  we  could  get  hold 
of  those  question -papers." 

Just  the  moment  when  everybody  expected  the  examination  would 
begin — Wednesday  morning  after  prayers — Uncle  Rufus  turned  in 
his  chair,  and  fell  to  looking  out  of  the  window  thoughtfully.  Every- 
body waited  in  surprise,  of  course. 

"  It  has  been  decided  by  the  committee  and  myself  that  we  will 
not  have  any  examinations  this  year,"  §aid  Uncle  Rufus,  quietly.  *'  It 
seems  unnecessary." 

There  was  a  slight  confusion.  All  looked  at  one  another.  The 
ways  of  Uncle  Rufus  were  not  easy  to  understand. 

"  I  have  kept  a  daily  record  of  every  pupil's  recitations,"  he  con- 
tinued, **  and  the  committee  have  made  out  their  report  from  these." 
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Then  Uncle  Rufus  declared  that  it  had  been  decided  to  whom  the 
prize  was  due,  and  he  explained  that  the  prize  had  not  been  offered 
at  the  beginning  ol  the  year  because  he  wished  to  discover  who  was 
honest  and  independent  enough  in  the  school  to  do  his  work  faith- 
fully without  the  expectation  of  reward.  The  right  spirit  in  which 
to  achieve  merit,  he  said,  was  the  one  that  stimulated  a  pupil  to  per- 
fect himself  for  the  sake  of  being  perfect,  instead  of  doing  it  to  win 
any  prize  or  to  beat  any  school -fellow. 

"  And  now  I  want  every  boy  in  the  school/'  said  Uncle  Rufus, 
looking  steadily  at  all  the  faces  turned  toward  him,  "to  write  on  a 
slip  of  paper  the  name  of  the  pupil  who  he  thinks  has  won  this  prize. 
I  believe  every  one  of  you  is  an  honest  boy.*' 

Slips  were  handed  around,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  vote  of  the 
school  was  taken. 

Late  that  afternoon  Saul  and  Jervis  went  down  to  the  post-office  to 
mail  a  large,  bulky-looking  letter;  and  three  days  afterwards,  in  the 
post-office  of  a  little  village  several  hundred  miles  away,  Amosrecetved 
it.  It  was  addressed  in  Saul's  big  handwriting,  and  Amos  opened  it 
with  much  curiosity.  The  document  it  contained  ran  as  follows.  "To 
Amos  Bronson,  our  school- fellow :  The  undersigned  take  pleasure  in 
informing  you  that  the  Doliver  Prize  of  twenty  dollars  has  been 
awarded  to  you  by  their  vote  and  the  decision  of  the  examining 
committee."  Here  followed  the  signature  of  every  boy  in  the 
school,  even  including  Joe  Forsythe  and  George  Dingley.  A  postal- 
order  for  twenty  dollars  was  enclosed. 

"  Isn't  it  luck  ?"  said  Amos,  showing  what  he  had  received  to  the 
postmaster,  Allan  Edwards's  father. 

"  Well,  if  it  is,  it's  because  you've  eirned  it,"  said  old  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, putting  on  his  spectacles ;  "  that's  all  the  good  luck  there  is, — 
honest  luck  that  has  been  earned." — The  Sunday  School  Times, 


Primary  Work. 

The  subject  of  primary  work  is  one  which,  being  of  so  much 
import,  allows  considerable  scope  for  discussion.  I  have  tried  to 
treat  it  under  the  three  general  heads:  i.  Preparation  for  primary 
work  ;  2.  methods  of  conducting  it ;  3.  Object  aimed  at. 

I.  Preparation  for  Primary  Work, — The  primary  department  is 
the  most  important  of  common  school  work.  It  is  there  the  seed  is 
sown  that  is  afterward  to  yield  a  harvest,  and  whether  it  yield  "  some 
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forty,  some  sixty,  or  some  an  hundred  fold.'*  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  primary  teacher.  Therefore  the  person  who  presumes  to  take 
the  child  while  its  mind  is  plastic,  and  mould  it  into  what  she  wills 
requires  a  thorough  preparation  for  it. 

To  become  a  successful  primary  teacher,  we  must  know  first, of  all 
not  only  what  to  teach,  but  haw  how  to  teach  it.  Knowing  what  to 
teach  is  an  attainment  of  knowledge,  but  knowing  how  to  teach  is  an 
attainment  of  art.  and  we  cannot  hope  to  attain  success  unless  we 
have  paid  attention  both  to. the  knowledge  and  the  art. 

The  foundation  of  any  structure  is  what  the  owner  is  most  con- 
cerned about.    A  man  does  not  build  a  mansion  on  shifting  sand  ; 
he  seeks  to  found  his  house  upon  a  rock.    Then  the  winds  may  come 
and  beat  upon  it,  and  it  falls  not.    That  same  concern  is  manifested 
in  all  undertakings.     The  fundamental  principle  is,  **  Secure  a  good 
foundation."    Ap'plying  it  to  the  system  of  education  it  still  holds 
good,  and  the  best  educators  all  over  the  world  agree  that,  inas 
much  as  the  primary  department  is  the  foundation  of  the  colos- 
sal structure  of  public  school  work,   we  should    there  have    the 
best  teachers.    The  teacher  who  devotes  her  time  and  talents  to  pri- 
mary work  must  first  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  how  Nature 
teaches  the  child,  and  the  closer  she  follows  in  Nature's  footsteps  the 
more  certain  her  success.     Now  comes  the  query,  How  does  Nature 
teach  the  child  ?     When  we  examine  this  process  in  the  case  of 
infants,  we  see  Nature  acting  without  interference  and  with  undevi- 
ating  success.     Within  a  few  months  after  the  child  has  acquired 
consciousness  we  find  that  Nature  under  every  disadvantage  of  body 
and  mind  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to  the  infant  mind  an  amount 
of  knowledge  which,  when  examined  in  detail,  appears  truly  won- 
derful.   The  child  has  been  taught  to  know  hb  relatives  and  fiiends; 
he  has  acquired  the  ability  to  use  his  limbs,  muscles,  and  organs  of 
sense ;  he  compares  objects,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  choosing  those 
things  he  likes  and  rejecting  those  he  dislikes.     And  all  of  this  has 
been  acquired  without  fatigue  and  with  pure  delight.     Nature  makes 
her  pupil  teach  himself.     She  does  not  tell  him  the  difference  between 
hard  and  soft  objects — she  says,  **  Feel  them  " ;  and  generally  she 
says  to  her  pupil«  "  Don't  ask  me  to  tell  you  anything  that  you  can 
find  out  for  yourself "     The  preparation  that  fits  the  teacher  to  go 
and  do  likewise  is  what  he  or  she  needs  before  crossing  the  thresh- 
old of  a  primary  school-room. 

The  benefits  accruing  to  education  from  thus  imitating  Nature  are 
incalculable — not  only  in  adding  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  com- 
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municated,  but  in  the  ease  and  delight  which  the  young  would  expe- 
rience in  acquiring  it.  I  have  taught  primary  school  and  by  experi- 
ence learned  the  truth  of  these  statements,  so  that  I  do  not  stand 
before  you  to-day  theorizing.  In  the  primary  school  one  must 
become  a  child  with  the  children  in  all  exercises.  We  must  sing 
•*  Baby  Bye,  Here's  a  Fly,"  just  as  lustily  as  though  we  could  not 
appreciate  anything  finer  in  the  musical  department.  We  must 
mould  in  the  sand  with  them,  and  evince  the  same  enthusiasm  as  the 
forms  grow  under,  our  fingers  that  they  feel,  or  if  we  do  not, 
the  interest  is  gone.  And  though  we  have  passed  the  stage  of  life 
when  such  things  are  a  joy  to  us,  if  we  step  back  but  a  little  way 
through  the  halls  of  memory  and  feel  once  more  as  we  felt  when  we 
were  wee  ones  like  those  around  us,  the  work  is  delightful  after  all. 
A  few  general  principles  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  we  will 
look  at  the  second  head. 

1.  Remember  that  activity  is  a  characteristic  of  childhood. 

2.  Follow  the  dictates  of  nature,  and  proceed  from  the  whole  to  its 
parts. 

3.  The  attention  of  young  children  should  be  attracted,  noX. forced. 
Bearing  these  three  points  in  mind  while  preparing   yourself  to  go 

before  the  primary  class  will,  I  think,  insure  you  a  fair  measure  of 
success. 

II.  Methods  of  Conducting  it. — A  method  of  teaching  implies  an 
orderly  use  of  the  various  modes  of  teaching.  It  is  an  arrangement 
for  reaching  a  given  point  in  the  work  by  a  series  of  acts  or  steps 
which  it  is  expected  will  lead  to  that  point.  Methods  of  education 
can  be  true  only  so  far  as  they  harmonize  with  the  modes  and  con- 
ditions under  which  the  mind  attains  knowledge.  Accuracy  in 
observing  the  modes  and  conditions  of  mental  attainment,  and  skill 
in  selecting  and  using  the  appropriate  means  of  education  are  essen- 
tial to  the  complete  success  of  a  teacher. 

The  form  of  leaching  which  is  most  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Nature 
is  the  Objective,  or  Concrete  Method,  which  is  becoming  so  popular 
in  our  day,  and  justiy  so.  The  term  "  object  teaching  **  has  been  so 
frequently  applied  to  modes  of  giving  lessons  widely  differing  in 
matter  and  aim  that  its  real  import  is  often  misapprehended. 

Object  teaching  has  for  its  purpose  a  thorough  development  of  all 
the  child's  faculties  and  their  proper  employment  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  It  is  not  a  plan  of  fixed,  unchangeable  methods,  but 
a  system  of  training  based  upon  and  controlled  by  the  fact  that  the 
banning  of  real  knowledge  must  come  through  the  appropriate 
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exercise  of  the  senses.  In  short,  it  is  that  which  addresses  itsdf 
directly  to  the  eye,  external  or  internal ;  which  summons  to  its  aid 
things  present  or  things  absent,  things  past  or  things  to  come,  and 
bids  them  yield  the  lessons  they  infold.  It  deals  with  actual  exist- 
ence and  not  with  empty  dreams. 

The  range  of  object  teaching  is  so  wide  that  it  can  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  all  branches  and  to  advantage  in  all  grades.  It  draws 
its  materials  from  all  branches  of  knowledge,  dealing  with  things 
which  interest  the  child  or  exercise  his  mind. 

Thus  it  is  natural  history  for  children,  for  it  directs  their  attention 
to  animals  of  all  classes,  domestic  and  others,  their  qualities,  habits, 
uses,  to  trees  and  plants  and  flowers,  to  metals  and  minerals  which 
are  in  constant  use.  It  is  physical  science  for  children,  for  it  leads 
them  to  observe  the  phenomena  of  nature,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
the  seasons  with  the  light  and  heat  which  mark  the  change  of  weather, 
the  clouds,  rain,  dew,  snow,  and  the  properties  which  form  the  mass 
of  matter  around  us.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  science  of  common  things  for 
children,  for  it  disregards  nothing  which  can  come  under  their  notice 
in  their  contact  with  the  world  around  them  and  their  intercourse 
with  their  fellows  or  their  superiors. 

Among  the  branches  taught  in  primary  schools  in  which  cbjects 
can  be  employed,  making  what  is  generally  a  dead,  uninteresting 
thing  glow  with  life,  is  Arithmetic.     In  comparing  my  experience 
with  that  of  other  teachers,  I  find  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  lessons 
in  primary  arithmetic  are  considered  more  difficult  to  conduct  than 
any  other.     But  I  have  been  enabled  to  overcome  that  difficulty   to 
an   extent  since  one  day  last  session    our  principal  put  into  my 
hands  the  Teachers*  Edition  of  Primary  Arithmetic  by  Wentworth 
and  Reed,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,   Boston.     I  am  not  here  to 
advertise  the  work,  but  I  do  want  to  say  that  any  primary  teacher 
can  invest  the  price  of  that  book  with  profit,  for  it  certainly  is  an 
excellent  work  and  its  authors  are,  in  my  opinion,  benefactors  of  all 
primary  teachers,  for  no  teacher  can  use  it  to  any  extent  without 
improving  his  methods.     To  teach  number  successfully  the  teacher 
requires  an  almost  endless  variety  of  inexpensive  apparatus,  such  as 
blocks,  sticks,  stones,  beans,  grains  of  corn,  etc.,  but  when  you  see 
the  rapid  advancement  your  pupils  make  you  feel  repaid  for  any  little 
exertion  required  to  collect  these  things.     In  teaching  the  numbers 
up  to  ten,  I  do  not  include  the  teaching  of  the  figures  or  other  signs 
used  in  arithmetic.     Neither  do  I  think  any  blackboard  work  should 
be  required  of  the  child  until  after  he  has  learned  the  numbers  below 
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ten.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  learning  the  figures  along  with  the 
numbers  ;  the  difficulty  comes  in  learning  the  numbers  along  with 
the  figures.  So  it  seems  best  to  ignore  the  sign  in  favor  of  the 
thingf. 

There  are  now  many  books  and  papers  published  containing  sug- 
gestions as  to  methods  of  conducting  primary  work,  that  the  live 
teacher  can  make  his  own,  so  that  if  our  primary  schools  are  not  a 
success  it  is  the  fault  of  the  teacher.  Among  the  works  I  have 
found  of  great  advantage  to  read  carefully,  and  from  which  I  have 
received  excellent  ideas  are  *  *  Calkins*  Manual  of  Object  Lessons  ;  * ' 
Ajina  Johnson's  **  Education  by  Doing''  ;  "  Practical  Work  in  the 
School-roon/'  published  by  Lovell  &  Co.,  beside  the  weekly  and 
monthly  publications  of  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  and  in  the  primary 
department  of  **  The  Popular  Educator,"  published  in  Boston,  there 
is  every  month  matter  that  cannot  fail  to  put  life  into  any  school  into, 
which  it  is  carried. 

III.  The  Object  Aimed  at, — Third  and  last,  let  us  look  briefly  at 
the  object  aimed  at  in  primary  work.  The  true  object  of  education 
is  human  perfection.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  so  anxious  to  begin 
the  work  aright. 

In  primary  instruction  we  do  not  propose  that  the  child  shall  gain 
all  its  knowledge  from  the  process  by  which  the  human  race  was  led 
through  the  wilderness  of  personal  experiences  to  the  attainment  of 
the  present  sciences,  but  we  do  propose  to  lead  the  inexperienced 
learner  into  the  midst  of  objects  and  influences  that  will  awaken  the 
several  senses  into  activity  and  thus  increase  his  progress  in  knowl- 
edge. Its  object  is  to  guide  the  young  learner  until  his  enlarged 
experiences  prepare  him  to  extend  his  acquisitions  through  others' 
experiences  as  furnished  by  books,  and  also  to  confirm  the  facts  thus 
gained  by  his  own  observation. 


Child  Culture. 


Before  seven  years  of  age,  children  have  taken  in  the  character, 
habits,  and  manners  of  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  servants,  and  neigh- 
bors. If  there  is  anything  good  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  su- 
periors they  have  acquired  it ;  if  there  is  anything  unfavorable,  im- 
proper, impolite,  illiberal,  or  mean  in  the  conduct  and  conversation, 
the  children  have  taken  in  that  also,  and  they  will  manifest  the  charac- 
teristics exhibited  by  their  associates  whenever  they  reach  a  similar 
mood  to  that  which  called  out  the  original  word  or  action. 
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In  a  family  where  good  grammar  and  gobd  manners  prevail,  chil- 
dren will  rarely  speak  ungrammatically,  or  manifest  ill-breeding,  hence 
the  necessity  of  the  use  of  correct  language,  and  of  the  manifestation 
of  correct  dispositions,  and  of  the  proper  carriage  of  body,  and  care 
in  all  the  daily  habits  in  the  presence  of  children. 

If  a  photographic  plate  is  made  sensitive  its  normal  use  is  de- 
veloped and  the  picture  is  manifest ;  we  don't  need  to  inquire  who  or 
what  sat  before  the  camera ;  and  when  children  act  selfishly  or  other- 
wise, when  their  manners  are  correct  or  incorrect,  it  is  of  very  little 
import  when  parents  apologize  for  the  ill  behavior  of  their  children, 
saying,  they  *  *  never  saw  them  act  so  before." 

A  lady  came  into  Brady's  picture  gallery,  when  I  happened  to  be 
there,  and  saw  a  new  picture  on  the  wall,  which  had  just  come  from 
the  finishing  touches  of  the  oil  painter,  who  had  worked  up  the  pho- 
tograph into  life  likeness.  It  happened  that  the  picture  exhibited  a 
very  large  nose  for  the  size  of  the  face,  and  while  looking  at  the  pic- 
ture the  original  came  in,  and  as  she  turned  around,  I  was  struck 
with  the  excellence  of  the  likeness  ;  she  stood  before  the  picture  for 
a  moment,  and  the  room -walker,  the  talker  and  manager,  came  up, 
and  she  pointed  to  the  picture,  and  said, ''  That  is  not  me  ;  that  b 
not  my  nose  at  all."  (A  mother  might  as  well  say.  That  cannot  be 
my  child ;  that  does  not  behave  as  I  do."  The  mother  having  set  as 
a  subject  before  a  sensitive  camera,  the  child  had  taken  on  the  mother's 
character  and  disposition).  The  floor- walker,  however,  with  a  won- 
derful degree  of  tact  remarked,  **  Oh,  that  is  not  finished  yet;  it  will 
be  made  entirely  satisfactory."  It  had  been  finished,  but  since  she 
found  fault  with  it  he  intended  to  have  it  lake  a  few  touches,  probably 
softening  the  depth  of  the  shadow  which  made  the  nose  look  extra 
large — and  perhaps  not. 

Did  the  reader  ever  notice  a  group  of  children  playing  "  keep 
school ' '  on  the  sidewalk  ?  The  little  ones  will  sit  on  the  steps  as  U 
in  school,  and  the  pert  little  Miss  who  is  officiating  as  teacher  must 
have  the  regulation  stick,  the  rod  of  correction  in  her  hand,  and  go 
up  and  down  the  lines  and  say :  '*  Now  you  restless  thing  ;  you  must 
sit  still  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to  whip  you  very  hard  ;  "  as  she  turns 
her  back  the  little  ones  get  into  a  tantrum  for  fun,  on  purpose  to  have 
the  teacher  come  back  and  profess  to  whip  them. 

Those  children  knew  what  kind  of  school  keeping  they  had  seen. 
One  did  not  need  to  be  informed  that  the  teacher  made  corporal  pun- 
ishment the  chief  factor  in  her  government,  and  that  she  had  a  sharp 
tongue  and  knew  how  to  use  it 

Being  in  Philadelphia  on  one  occasion  I  saw  some  Quaker  children 
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playing  the  same  game  of  "  keep  school,"  and  when  one  of  the 
little  ones  was  restless,  the  demure  teacher  of  eight,  as  she  was  pass- 
ings along,  would  stand  and  look  with  a  placid  countenance  for  a  mo* 
ment,  and  then  say,  **  Rebecca,  I  am  grieved  to  see  thee  so  restless  ; 
I  hope  thee  will  reform  *  * ;  she  would  come  to  another  one  that  would 
p/qy  restless  on  purpose  to  attract  attention,  and  would  say,  "  Rachel, 
I  am  sorry  thee  finds  it  inconvenient  to  be  quiet,  I  hope  thee  will 
learn  to  sit  still  and  attend  to  thy  work.'' 

Il  does  not  need  an  affidavit  to  tell  us  what  was  the  method  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  Quaker  school,  where  these  children  had  learned  the 
science  and  mystery  of  school  keeping,  nor  does  it  need  an  argument 
to  show  that  if  in  the  training  of  children  at  home,  or  in  school,  the 
parent,  or  teacher,  or  the  elder  children  in  respect  to  the  younger,  use 
a  raspy,  ill-natured  spirit,  and  words  that  comport  with  a  quarrelsome 
disposition,  that  the  children  will  take  on  those  methods  and  show  it 
out  on  the  street  in  keeping  school ;  and  can  we  wonder  that  when 
they  become  mothers  and  have  children  of  their  own  to  train  and 
manage,  they  fret  and  scold  very  much  as  fretting  and  scolding  had 
been  done  in  their  behalf  when  they  were  small  ?    Thus  dispositions 
are  made  raspy,  and  from  generation  to  generation  the  unamiable 
traits  are  trained  into  dominant  activity  in  the  young  ;  whereas,  more 
patience  on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers,  a  more  cautious  method 
of  expression,  a  gentler  way  of  talking  and  acting,  and  an  appeal  to 
the  better  feelings  instead  of  those  which  are  low  and  debasing,  would 
make  an  entire  revolution  in  the  character  and  manners  of  the  young. 
Now  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  Quakers,  so-called,  are  by 
original  nature  any  more  gracious  or  kindly  than  other  people,  but 
for  ages  they  have  had  a  more  gracious  and  gentle  way  of  talking 
with  each  other,  and  from  generation  to  generation  the  children  have 
gradually  taken  on  those  methods  ;  besides  they  have  taken  on  by 
such  culture  a  more  gracious  disposition  instead  of  the  quarrelsome 
spirit,  and  the  result  is  as  wide  as  the  difference  between  peace  and 
war,  good  manners  and  rude  manners. 

Children  are  imitative,  and  they  act  out  the  manners  and  usages  of 
their  teachers.  Children  are  impressible,  and  the  feeling  which  we 
exercise  towards  them  arouses  similar  feelings  in  themselves,  and  thus 
they  become  by  culture  that  which  their  seniors  are  by  nature  and 
habit. 

It  is  doubtless  true,   that  an  amiable  child  taken  into  a  family 
where  ill  manners  and  rough  treatment,  and  language  to  match,  are 
the  order  of  the  day,  will  become  rough  and  peevish  by  the  mere 
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awaking  and  exercise  of  the  feelings  in  question,  provoked  by  the  in> 
fluences  of  the  treatment  they  receive ;  but  if  the  child  were  to  start 
with  a  naturally  disobedient  and  quarrelsome  temper  it  would  become 
more  exasperated  by  wrong  treatment  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  pas- 
sionate, quarrelsome  child,  or  a  child  from  a  family  in  which  those 
dispositions  prevail,  were  to  be  taken  into  a  kindly,  pleasant,  well- 
bred  and  gende  family  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  child's 
disposition  would  become  modified ;  in  fact  that  the  whole  current  of 
its  feelings  and  tendencies  would  be  changed  as  well  as  its  outward 
action  and  manner  ? — Nelson  Sizer^  in  the  American  Kindergarten 
and  Primary  Teacher, 


There  is  an  inestimable  blessing  in  a  cheerful  spirit  Whei^  the 
soul  throws  its  windows  wide  open,  letting  in  the  sunshine  and  pre- 
senting to  all  who  see  it  the  evidence  of  its  gladness,  it  is  not  only 
happy,  but  it  has  an  unspeakable  power  of  doing  good.  To  all  the 
other  beatitudes  may  be  added,  "  Blessed  are  the  joymakers." 


Book  Notices. 

PRIMARY  PHENOMINAL  ASTRONOMY  for  Teachers  and  General  Readers. 
How  to  study  and  how  to  teach  it.  By  F.  H.  Bailey,  Inventor  of  the  Astral 
Lantern,  or  Panorama  of  the  Heavens;  and  the  Cosmosphere,  or  Miniature  Uni 
verse.  Published  by  the  Michigan  School  Furniture  Company,  Northville,  Wayne 
county,  Michigan.     Price,  25  cents. 

The  author  makes  some  excellent  suggestions  about  studying  the  heavenly  bodies, 
that  have  received  the  endorsement  of  many  practical  astronomers. 

YOUNG  FOLKS*  SPEAKER.  Designed  for  children  ten  years  old  and  yonnger, 
and  containing  a  wide  variety  of  short  pieces  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  Juvenile 
Entertainments.  Compiled  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker.  Publication  Department, 
National  School  of  Oratory,  Philadelphia 

A  handy  volume  of  selections,  suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  little  folks.     For 
sale  by  T.  J.  Starke  &  Sons,  909  Main  street. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  POPULAR  SPELLING  BOOK.  In  two  parts.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.     Price,  24  cents. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  Main  street. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL  ARITHMETIC,  with  a  Short  System  tA 
Elementary  Qualitative  Analysis.     By  J.  Milnor  Colt,  Ph.  D.,  Master  of  St.  Paul's 
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School,  Concord,  N.  H.     Boston :   D.  C  Heath  &  Co.     1886.     Mailing  price,  55 
cents. 

This  volnme  is  designed  to  be  used  as  a  companion  to  the  usual  text-books  of 
descriptive  chemistry  by  those  wishing  to  make  the  subject  more  practical.  It  con- 
tains some  of  the  more  important  rules  and  principles  of  chemical  arithmetic,  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  illustrative  problems,  and  an  elementary  system  of  qualitative 
analysis,  in  which  the  best  methods  are  employed. 

SEED  THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  GROWING  LIFE,  from  Robert  Browning  and 
others.  Selected  for  the  use  of  Teachers  and  the  help  of  Children  and  Parents, 
by  Mary  E.  Burt.  Chicago:  The  Colegrove  Book  Company.  1885.  Price, 
20  cents. 

A  choice  selection  of  extracts  from  the  works  of  Robert  Browning  and  others,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  teachers  and  others  in  choosing  suitable  short  selections  for  class 
use.     It  seems  well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

CASSELL'S  NATIONAL  LIBRARY:  i.  The  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients  and 
New  Atlantis,  by  Francis  Bacon ;  2.  lives  of  the  English  Poets,  Waller,  Milton^ 
Cowley,  by  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  Cassell  &  Co.,  Limited,  739  and  741  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

These  are  two  numbers  of  a  series  of  weekly  volumes,  each  containing  about  200 
pages,  published  by  this  enterprising  Company  at  the  low  rate  of  10  cents  a  num- 
ber in  paper,  or  I5  a  year  (52  Nos).     The  series  includes  works  of  standard  value. 

A  BOOK  OF  SHORT  QUOTATIONS,  for  the  use  of  Preachers,  Lawyers,  and 
^  Public  Speakers,  but  more  especially  for  Daily  Exercises  in  the  Schools.     Also 
suitable  for  autograph  albums.     By  George  C.  Hodges,  A.  M.     Printed  by  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.     Price,  15  cents. 

An  excellent  little  manual  of  choice  brief  extracts. 

PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS.— The  Child's  Book  of  Health  in  Easy 
Lessons  for  Schools.  By  Albert  F.  Blaisdell  M.  D.,  Author  of  "  Our  Bodies, 
and  How  we  Live,"  and  **  How  to  keep  Well."  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Publishers.     1886. 

The  main  facts  in  relation  to  the  preservation  of  the  health  are  presented  in  a  form 
interesting  to  very  small  children,  and  in  language  easily  understood  by  them.  The 
value  of  giving  these  an  early  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  children  in  such  a  way  as 
to  secure  their  practical  adoption  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  It  has  long  been  a 
maxim  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  This  little  book  aims  at  the  prevention 
of  disease,  by  suggesting  methods  to  secure  vigorous  health. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA,  By  G.  A.  Wentworth,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  Shorter  Course.  Boston:  Ginn&Co.  1885. 
Mailing  price,  |i.io. 

This  volume  exhibits  the  excellencies  which  characterize  Professor  Wentworth's 
books  in  general : — clearness  of  statement,  aptness  of  illustration,  and  fulness  in  prac- 
tical examples.  The  topics  usually  found  in  an  elementary  algebra  receive  a  full 
treatment,  and  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  the  different  classes  of  problems  and 
the  best  arrangement  of  the  work  are  exhibited. 
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SHELDON'S  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING.  Third  Book.  Sheldon  &  Co , 
New  York  and  Chicago.  Introductory  Price,  38  cents.  Sample  copy  for  exam- 
ination  with  a  view  to  introduction  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  for  25  cents. 

The  author  discusses  in  a  pleasant  way  many  facts  of  physical  science.  He  takes 
up  the  more  common  phenomena  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  tells  of  them  in 
simple  language.  In  this  way  he  treats  of  the  sunbeam,  the  air,  dew,  clouds,  rain, 
&c.  The  book  is  expected  to  follow  a  third  reader,  and  is  designed  to  stimulate  cnii 
osity  and  secure  correct  habits  of  observat  ion  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  It  seems 
well  adapted  to  accomplish  these  objects,  but  is,  in  our  judgment,  too  difficult  for  third 
reader  scholars.  While  the  words  are,  perhaps,  simple  enough,  the  tboa£fals  are 
beyond  their  mental  grasp.  It  might  be  advantageously  used,  however,  with  moie 
advanced  pupils. 

ELEMENTS  OF  THE  THEORY  OF  THE  NEWTONIAN  POTENTIAL 
FUNCTION.  By  B.  O.  Pierce,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  Mathematics  and  Wiys- 
ics  in  Harvard  University.     Boston :    Ginn  &  Co.    1886.     Mailing  price,  ^1.60. 

This  work  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  lecture-notes,  written  out  for  the  nse  </ 
the  author's  classes.  They  were  intended  for  readers  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  but  unacquainted  with  many  of  the 
methods  commonly  used  in  applying  mathematics  to  the  study  of  physical  problems. 
As  what  is  here  printed  seems  to  have  been  of  use  to  some  of  those  who  bare  read 
it  in  manuscript,  the  author  hopes  it  may  be  helpful  to  a  larger  number  of  students. 

ELEMENTARY  CO-ORDINATE  GEOMETRY,  for  Collegiate  Use  and  Private 
Study.  By  W.  B.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Missouri  State  University, 
Missouri.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.     1886.     Mailing  price,  ^2.15. 

In  the  study  of  Analytical  Geometry  two  ends  may  be  had  in  view,  the  gain  of 
knowledge  and  the  culture  of  mind.  To  the  college  student  the  latter  is  much  the 
more  important,  and  the  introduction  of  the  subject  into  the  college  curriculmn  is 
justified  only  as  the  mental  discipline  it  affords  is  of  a  high  order  of  excellence. 
The  worth  of  mere  calculation,  as  an  exercise  of  reason,  is  hardly  consider- 
able, for,  in  forming  the  analytical  statement  alone,  does  the  reasoning  rise  into  con- 
sciousness. The  real  difficulty,  as  well  as  the  important  part  of  mental  training,  lies 
in  forming  clear  notions  of  things.  He  who  forms  clear  and  accurate  concepts  wi  1 
find  little  difficulty  in  putting  them  together  correctly.  Seeming  mistakes  in  reason- 
ing are  often  only  mistakes  in  conception.  The  author  has,  therefore,  arranged  his 
book  with  special  reference  to  this  idea.  Concepts  have  been  introduced  in  abund- 
ance, and  the  proofs  made  to  hinge  directly  upon  them.  In  this  way  he  thinks 
Analytical  Geometry  becomes  a  rare  means  of  developing  power  of  thought. 

APPLETON'S  STANDARD  ARITHMETICS.  i.  Numbers  Illustrated  and 
Applied  in  Language,  Drawing,  and  Reading  Lessons.  An  Arithmetic  for  Pri- 
mary Schools.  By  Andrew  J.  Rickoff  and  E.  C.  Davis ;  2.  Numbers  Applied,  a 
Complete  Arithmetic  for  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Schools.  By  Andrew  J. 
Rickoff.     New  York,  Boston,  and  Chicago :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1886. 

These  books  are  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  successful  educators  in  the  United 
States.  Their  chief  claim  to  excellence  lies  in  their  exemplification  of  the  objective 
method  of  teaching  numbers.    This  method  is  exhibited  with  great  fulness  and  dear- 
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ness,  the  whole  of  the  first  book  and  a  large  part  of  the  second  being  devoted  to  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  science.  Not  alone,  however,  in  this  part,  but  through 
the  entire  book  are  found  that  clearness  of  statement  and  fulness  of  illustration  so 
essential  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Our  teachers  will  find  it,  we  think, 
a  valuable  aid  in  their  work. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  CLASSICAL  STUDENTS  on  the  First  Books  of  Caesar's 
Gallic  War  and  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  viith  Grammatical  References.  By  £.  C. 
Ferguson.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Chaddock  College,  Quincy,  III. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co..    1885.     Mailing  price,  I1.25. 

This  volume  is  an  effort  towards  enabling  the  student  to  secure  for  himself  the 
mastery  of  certain  grammatical  facts  and  principles,  which,  though  not  the  chief  end 
of  the  study  of  the  classics,  is  absolutely  essential  to  any  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
them.  It  gives  just  such  questions  as  every  skilful  teacher  uses  in  the  daily  examina- 
tion of  his  classes. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  LATIN  AUTHORS  FOR  SIGHT-READING.  By  E. 
T.  Tomlinson,  Head  Master  of  Rutger's  College  Grammar  School.  Boston :  Ginn 
&  Co.     1886.     Mailing  price,  |i. ID. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  easy  selections  from  Csesar's  Civil  War,  the  Latin  New 
Testament,  Q.  C.  Rufus,  Cicero*s  Letters,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  brief 
extracts  from  various  authors.  Excellent  instructions  for  reading  are  given,  and 
judicious  and  helpful  notes  are  added. 

TALKS  WITH  MY  BOYS.  By  William  A.  Mowry,  A.  M..  Ph.  D.  For  Twenty- 
three  Years  Senior  Principal  of  the  English  and  Classical  School,  Providence,  R. 
I.,  now  Editorof '*^</«fa/iV?».*'     Revised  Edition.  Boston:    Roberts  Bros.    1886. 

These  are  the  morning  talks  which  the  author  gave  to  his  boys  while  Principal  of 
the  Providence  School.  They  touch  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  contain  much 
that  is  of  interest  and  value. 

CLASSICS  FOR  CHILDREN:  i.  Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales.  First  Series: 
Adapted  to  children  reading  the  Third  School  Reader.  Edited  for  School  and 
Home  use  by  J.  H.  Stickne)'.  Mailing  price,  45  cents ;  2.  The  Adventures  of 
Ulysses.  By  Charles  Lamb.  Edited,  with  Notes,  for  schools.  Mailing  price,  30 
cents.    Boston :    Ginn  &  Co.     1886. 

We  commend  to  our  readers  these  delightful  volumes,  which  the  publishers  have 
taken  so  much  pains  to  present  in  a  cheap  and  attractive  form. 

LANGUAGE  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC.  Written  and  Oral  Exercises.  By 
Ellen  L.  Barton,  Principal  Portland  School  for  Deaf.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 
Mailing  price  85  cents. 

These  lessons  are  designed  to  illustrate  the  method  of  teaching  the  pupil  to  think, 
to  ascertain  for  himself  the  arithmetical  operation  to  be  performed,  and  to  lead  him 
to  independent  wQrk.  They  are  the  outcome  of  the  authOT's  own  experience,  and 
have  had  successful  application  in  the  school-room. 

STUDIES  IN  GREEK  THOUGHT:  Essays  selected  from  the  papers  of  the  late 
Lewis  R.  Packard,  Hillhouse  Professor  of  Greek  in  Yale  College.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.     1886.    Mailing  price,  |i. 
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We  have  in  this  volume  the  mature  thoughts  of  a  man,  twenty-five  years  of  vhose 
life  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  his  themes.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  his 
Essays :  Religion  and  Morality  of  the  Greeks,  Plato's  Arguments  in  the  Bk^stU  for 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  On  Plato's  System  of  Education  in  the  RepmbiU,  The 
CEdipus  Rex  of  Sophokles,  The  (Edipm  at  Kolonos  of  Sophokles,  The  Antigome  of 
Sophokles,  and  The  Beginning  of  a  Written  Literature  among  the  Greeks. 

PRACTICAL  RECITATIONS.  A  Compilation  of  New  Selections  arranged  for 
Rhetorical  and  Literary  Exercises,  and  including  Readings  appropriate  to  Rec^ 
tion  Days,  Poets'  Birthda3rs,  Decoration  Day,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  New 
Years;  also  Dialogues.  By  Caroline  B.  Le  Row,  Instructor  in  Elocntioa  ia 
Brooklyn  Central  School.  Bound  in  cloth.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  90  cts. ; 
to  teachers  75  cts.  Clark  &  Maynard,  Publishers,  771  Broadway,  and  67  and  69 
Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

The  inquiries  received  by  the  publishers  from  a  large  number  of  teachers  for  a  book 
containing  selections  of  literary  merit  and  suitable  for  reception-day  exercises  indoced 
the  publication  of  this  book. 

This  book  has  the  following  characteristics:  I.  The  selections  are  fresh,  and  froa 
only  the  best  sources ;  2.  They  are  brief,  and  of  great  variety ;  3.  They  have  been 
made  and  arranged  with  a  view  to  their  particular  purposes ;  4.  They  are  the  worit 
of  a  compiler  of  long  and  successful  practical  experience  as  a  teacher  of  elocution. 

CHOICE  HUMOR.  For  Reading  and  Recitation.  Adapted  for  use  in  PutOic  and 
Private. 

The  selections  are  chosen  with  great  care.  The  book  contains  ei^ty  five  pieces, 
is  clearly  printed  on  good,  strong  paper,  and  is  bound  in  a  handsome  and  appropri- 
ately engraved  cover.  Paper  binding,  30  cents;  cloth,  50  cents.  The  National 
School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  1416  and  1418  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

For  sale  by  T.  J.  Starke  &  Sons,  909  Main  street. 

OLD  SCHOOL  DAYS.  By  Amanda  B.  Harris.  Boston:  IntersUte  Publishii^ 
Company.     Price,  60  cents. 

A  thoroughly  entertaining  book  is  Miss  Harris's  recollections  and  reminiscences  of 
school  days  in  the  country  forty  years  ago.  It  will  bring  vividly  before  many  read- 
ers the  happy  times  of  childhood  days,  which  had  a  peculiar  charm  and  delight  which 
city  school  children  can  never  know  or  understand. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  WORDS,  A  popular  introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Language,  by  Frederic  Garlanda,  Ph.  D.  Published  by  A.  Lovell  &  Co.,  16  Astor 
Place,  New  York.     Price,  ^1.50. 

The  author  has  given  us  a  very  interesting  popular  statement  and  discussion  qf 
some  of  the  more  important  results  of  the  Science  of  Language. 

The  following  summary  will  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  treatment : 

I.  Introduction;  2.  Sounds  and  Language ;  3.  The  English  Language — House- 
hold Words,  Church  Words,  Words  of  Society,  Political  Words ;  4.  Comparative 
Grammar;  5.  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  Science  of  Language ;  6.  The  Ques- 
tion of  the  Origin  of  Language ;  7.  Comparative  Mythology ;  8.  Languages  and 
Races — Local  and  Family  Names ;   9.  Language  and  Education. 

For  sale  by  Randolph  &  English,  1302-4  Main  street. 
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Fablishers'  Notes. 

— Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  announce  for  publication  by  September  ist,  Pari  II,  EU* 
mentary  Lessons  in  EngHsh — The  Parts  of  Speech  and  How  to  Use  Them,  by  Mrs. 
N.  L.  Knox-Heath.  Also  the  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  by  John  D. 
Kunkle,  Walker  Professor  Mathematics,  Massachusetts  Institute  Technology,  Boston. 
They  propose  also  to  establish  a  Journal  of  Animal  Morphology,  devoted  princi- 
pally to  Embryological,  Anatomical,  and  Historical  subjects.  It  will  be  issued  in 
parts,  each  containing  about  150  pages,  and  from  five  to  ten  double  plates.  Two 
numbers  a  year.  Subscription  price,  |6  a  volume  (two  numbers).  Single  numbers, 
^3.50  each. 

— Special  announcement  to  teachers  and  students  of  Old  English.  C3mewulf 's 
Phoenix,  Vol.  IV  in  the  Library  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  edited  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Cur- 
rell,  Ph.D.,  of  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Va. 

It  was  expected  that  this  work  would  be  issued  in  August,  but  as  it  has  become 
possible  to  have  the  Phoenix  collated  with  the  original  manuscript  at  Exeter,  the  pub- 
lication will  be  delayed  until  fall,  to  allow  time  for  this  work.  The  value  of  the 
present  edition  will,  of  course,  be  considerably  enhanced. 

The  text  will  be  accompanied  by  foot-notes  with  readings  of  the  manuscript  and 
of  various  editors.     Facing  the  Anglo-Saxon  text  will  be  found  the  Latin  original. 

The  introduction  will  give  a  brief  discussion  of  the  Phoenix  myth,  an  abstract  of 
the  present  aspect  of  the  Cynewulf  question,  its  bearing  upon  the  authorship  of  the 
poem,  and  a  bibliographical  outline.  Critical,  textual,  and  explanatory  notes  will  be 
added  and  a  complete  glossarial  index. 

— The  Interstate  Publishing  Company,  of  Chicago  and  Boston,  have  issued  a  new 
edition  of  The  Supplemental  Dictionary,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Fallows,  D.  D.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  Dictionary  contains  nearly  35,000  words,  phrases,  and  new  defini- 
tions of  old  words,  not  found  in  the  latest  editions  of  Webster's  or  Worcester's 
Unabridged.  It  is  uniform  in  size  and  style  with  Webster's  Unabridged,  and  con- 
tains 530  pages.  The  work  will  hereafter  be  sold  to  the  trade,  and  the  price  reduced 
to  I3.75  in  sheep,  $4.50  in  half  morocco. 
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POPUL/LR  BCIEMOE  MONTHLY.  Oostoatt  for  Beptomber— Sx-Preildent  Porter  00  BrolutioD,  bj 
W.  D.  LeSaear,  B.A.  OeniiM  Mid  Preoooi^  (Oooduded),  br  Jmum  eullj,  M.  ▲.  Wood*  and  tlieir 
DestmctiTe  Fungi,  II.  lUoftratod.  4n  th*  Uon  Oouotry.  8om«  OatllaM  from  the  History  of  Educa- 
tion. I,  by  Prof«Mor  W.R.  Benedict.  Hereditary  Diaeeaes  and  RMe-Cnltare,  by  Dr.  O.J.Preston. 
Bvomtion  in  Archjtectare.  Indian  Medicine.  The  AnUrctic  Ocean.  Borne  Boonomics  of  Matnre. 
The  Natnre  of  Pleaenre  and  Pain.  Sketch  of  Frederick  Ward  Pntnam,  with  Portrait.  Editor's  Table : 
Moral  Teaching  in  the  Public  Schools.  Psychology  as  a  Science.  Literary  Notloes.  Popular  Miscel- 
lany.   Notes. 


LIPPINGOTT'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  a  popnlar  Journal  of  gene 
number,  now  ready,  contains:  Taken  by  Siege.  XVII-XX.  Gilbert  Whit 
LoHta,  Mazy  Agnes  Tincker.    Persian  Roses,  H.  W.  F.    A  Bachelor's  Blni 


LI«>PING0TT'8  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  a  popnlar  Journal  of  general  literature.    The  August 
— ^ ^ .__    -._._-_  ^_«.  _     «,-,,  ^^     -;  White's  Book,  John  Burroughs. 

B  Blunder,  XXIX-XXXn,  W.  S. 
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Norris.  Tb*  West,  BlU  VHiMler  WIlooz.  The  Banks  in  1861,  A.  S.  Bollai.  Two  Rosea,  O.  BL  Ctm^ 
Oar  Bzperience  Meeting*— Paddling  for  Pleasure,  John  Habberton ;  Notes  of  a  Baoe  balllst.  Jobs  M. 
Ward ;  Oonfessions  of  a  Ghampion  Athlete.  L.  B.  Myer«.  Oar  Monthly  Qossip— Cooccmioc  Lemml 
Barker,  E  F.  W.;  A  Few  Words  About  Andrew  Lang,  W.  E.  Baboock;  My  Dream  BxperlMiees.  C.  M- 

A.  W.;  Oar  Immigrants,  W.  W.  Crane.  Sobscrlption  price,  f'i  per  annam.  in  advaDce.  8iof le  noa- 
bers,  25  cents  Liberal  anangements  made  with  those  desiring  to  get  ap  dobs.  Bend  for  a  drcolar. 
A  specimen  number  flree.  J.  B.  Lippinoott  Company,  Pabllshws,Tl6  and  717  Markrt  i 
delphia. 

THB  SOUTHERN  BIVOUAC  for  Aogust.  The  August  number  of  the  Soatbern  Bi^ 
unasual  Interest,  containing  a  great  Tarlety  of  articles  on  onrrent  topics.  B.  Polk  JoIiimchd 
Tery  pleasantly  a  recent  visit  to  Mr  JeflTerson  DatIs,  and  his  article  is  accompanied  by  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
DatIs,  wblch  is  the  best  erer  made  of  the  distinguished  gentleman.  General  Basil  Doke  ooBtribotu 
a  Tery  intersstiug  article — "After  the  Fall  of  Richmond."  The  death  of  Father  Ryan  is  deacribed  by 
Young  E  Allison,  and  his  article  is  accompanied  by  a  portrait  of  the  poet.  The  last  article  by  Pa«: 
Hamilton  Hayne  appears  in  this  number,  and  cooolades  his  sketch  of  Charles  OaymrrA.  and  A.  W. 
Brotherton  has  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Mayne.  Colonel  Preston,  an  eye-witneaa,  tells  of  '^T^ 
Bxecntion  of  John  Brown."  J.  H.  Moore  writes  of  the  **  Battle  of  Frederi<dcsbarg."  W.  F.  Oordsa 
has  an  article  on  *'  Oklahoma."  Eli  Shepperd  has  a  romantic  dialect  story,  and  Dr.  Oswald  oontinesB 
his  articles  on  '*  Southern  Summer  Resorts."  Altogether  this  is  a  notable  sumbor  of  this  popular  nai 
growing  magaalne. 

Contents  of  ST.  NICHOLAS  for  September— Frontispiece,  **  The  Connolssenrs,**  after  the  paintiaff 
by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  Stories  of  Art  and  Artists,  BngliAh  Painters,  Clara  Erskine  Clement,  IDa- 
trated  by  the  frontispiece  and  reprodactioos  of  paintings  Under  the  Snow,  poem.  Mao'e  Ber oil, 
oontinaed,  three  iUostrations.  Little  Lord  Fauotleroy, continued,  two  illustrations,  Franoee  Hod^hja 
Burnett.  Inrerted.  jingle,  John  B.  Tabb.  A  Lake  George  Caps{z^  three  illostratfons,  Bdward  Bggi«B- 
ton  A  Rocky  Mountain  Hermit,  concluded,  four  illustrations,  Alfred  Teny  Bacon.  The  Daogenms  De^ 
jingle  illustrated  and  engrossed,  A.  R.  Wells.  George  Washington,  continued,  eight  illustratSons,  Hocae* 

B.  Scudder.  Considerate  Farmer  Jones,  Picture  Toddlekins  and  Trot,  verses.  Our  Adrentiire  atths 
Flume,  illustrated.  The  Crafty  Crab,  jingle,  illustrated  and  eugrossed.  Morra.  The  Kelp  Qathsras, 
chs.  XIII-XYI,  two  illustrations,  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  The  Arabitisus  Kangaroo,  Torses,  Wonders  ef 
the  Alphabet,  seventh  paper,  illustrated.  This  Seat  Reserved,  picture.  The  Brownies  at  Lawn-tsaal^ 
poem,  three  Illustrations,  Palmer  Cox.  A  Matter-of-fitct  Cinderella,  two  illnstratioDa.  A  T-Fsrty. 
verses,  illustrated  and  engrossed.  Work  and  Play  for  Toung  Folk,  XVI.  Venetian  MarqaeiCry,  Cbsries 
O.  Leiand.  A  Decorative  Maiden,  verses,  illustrated  and  engrossed.  Highly  Colored,  pjctvie.  A 
Leeson  in  Geography,  poem.    For  Middle-aged  Little  Folk,  illustrated. 

The  SEPTEMBBE  CBNTURT.  LlsBt*s  last  illness  wai  announced  after  the  September  Ceotaty  had 
gone  to  press ;  it  is  due  to  accident,  therefore,  rather  than  to  purpose,  that  the  two  ftill>page  portiaia 
of  the  musician,  and  tne  intimate  account  by  bis  Amenoan  pupil,  Albert  Mcnris  Bagby ,  of  **A  :tam- 
mer  with  Lisit  at  Weimar,"  should  appear  in  the  Century  so  soon  after  his  death.  Pictnree  of  Usst^ 
home  and  of  his  two  most  promising  pupils  add  to  the  interest  of  the  article.  Amarioan  eoterpri« 
has  an  amusing  and  curious  illustration  in  extraordinary  papers  on  the  balloon  experiences  uf  two  wa- 
turesome  citizens  of  Connecticut.  Two  illustrated  articles  of  artistic  and  scientifle  intarest  are  "  A 
Glance  at  the  Arts  of  Persia,"  and  **  The  Zoological  Station  at  Naples  "  In  the  ^^th  part  of  **Tbs 
Miniater's  Charge,"  Mr.  Howells  partly  satisfies  the  great  curiosity  of  his  readers  to  seethe  way  Lem- 
uel Barker's  love  affiUrs  are  going.  Frank  R  Stockton  develops  a  Lew  situation  and  addltiooal  dn^ 
nsss  out  of*  The  Casting  Away  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine,"  and  Miss  Kate  Foote  oootribvtes  sa 
absorbing  short  story  called  '  A  Pistol  8hot  "  In  the  War  Series  a  fertile  subject  lending  itself  to  rkk 
illustration  is  introduced  by  General  Alfred  Plensonton's  **  Successes  and  Failures  of  Gfaanc«»lloisvill«  " 
Editorials  in  "Topics  of  the  Time  "  discuss  **  Le^iislative  rnefflciency,"  **  Marriage,  Dtvoroe.  aad  tbs 
Mormon  Problem,"  and  a  plea  for  the  good  of  the  nutny.  Other  poems  in  this  nuoiber  are  ooatribvled 
by  Mrs.  S  M.  B.  Piatt,  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  Maurice  Thompson,  and  Richard  Watsoa  OiUer. 

The  AMERICAN  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMART  TBACHBR,  for  September,  begtos  a  as* 
volume  and  a  new  series  of  what  has  been  known  as  The  American  Kindergarten  Magasliie.  It  has 
passed  Into  the  hands  of  new  publishers,  whose  aim  is  to  greatiy  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  SBagaiiae. 
It  will  be  devoted  to  the  intert^ts  of  those  who  have  young  childien  under  th^ir  care.  Tbe  Usi 
thought  of  the  most  succesful  teachers  and  mothers  will  be  secured  fbr  its  oolamns.  Bveiy  ^oeacloa 
relating  to  the  wisest  culture  of  the  little  ones  in  the  household  and  the  school  will  be  dJaoHsed, 
largely  by  oorrespondence  of  the  mothers  and  teachers.  The  subscription  price  is tl  a  year;  10  cents  fw 
single  numbers  To  insure  a  wide  circulation  for  it  at  once,  we  will  send  it  on  trial  ttom  now  to  the 
end  of  the  year  for  25  cents.    Fowler  k  Wells  Co  ,  Publishers,  753  Broadvray,  N.  T. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

^  Z,.   BUCHANAN,    Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Editor^ 

[The  Journal  it  sent  to  every  County  Superintendent  and  Dietrict  Clerk,  and  must  be  oar^uHy 
preserved  by  then^  at  public  property  and  transmitted  to  their  siteeeasors  in  qfflce.  \ 

The  School  Register. 

/ts  Value,  The  School  Register  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
furniture  oi  the  school.  In  it  are  kept  the  details  of  school  work, 
and  it  gives,  in  connection  with  the  records  of  the  district  clerk,  a 
complete  history  of  the  school.  It  is  very  necessary,  therefore,  that 
it  should  be  accurately  kept,  and  that  all  items  called  for  should  be 
carefully  filled  in.  Superintendents  should  impress  on  their  teachers 
the  value  of  the  register,  and  urge  them  to  be  both  full  and  accurate 
in  keeping  it.  Teachers  are  very  much  disposed  to  undervalue  the 
register  and  consequently  to  neglect  it..  To  them  it  is  exceedingly 
valuable  by  drawing  constant  and  careful  attention  to  the  progress  of 
their  pupils,  as  a  means  of  discipline  and  a  protection  against  the 
unjust  complaints  of  unreasonable  parents. 

The  Law,     The  law  indicates  its  value — 

1.  By  requiring  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction  to  prepare  one. 
**  He  shall  prepare  suitable  registers ^  blank  forms,*'  &c. — School 

Law,  p.  35,  section  24. 

2.  By  requiring  each  teacher  to  keep  one,  and  making  him  respon- 
^sible  for  its  safe-keeping  and  delivery  to  the  district  clerk. 

**  Every  teacher  in  a  public  free  school  shall  keep  a  daily  register 
of  facts  pertaining  to  his  school,  in  such  form  as  the  school  regula- 
tions shall  require,  and  shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and 
delivery  of  the  same  to  the  clerk  of  the  school  district  at  the  close 
of  the  school  term,  or  of  the  period  of  his  service,  whichever  shall 
first  happen.'* — School  Law,  p.  48,  section  92. 

3.  By  making  the  district  clerk  responsible  for  its  safe-keeping  in 
connection  with  other  official  papers. — School  Law,  p.  43,  section 
76. 

Adoption  and  Description,  The  Superintendent  has,  accordingly, 
had  prepared  the  Virginia  School  Register  for  use  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  At  his  suggestion  it  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Education  and  put  upon  the  list  of  books  prescribed  for 
use  in  the  public  schools.  It  has  been  prepared  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  school  laws  of  Virginia,  and  is  arranged  to  furnish  all  the 
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information  demanded  on  the  forms  used  in  this  office.  It  is  both  a 
very  complete  and  a  very  cheap  register.  It  is  printed  on  good  paper, 
is  t)Ound  in  durable  materials,  and  is  a  model  of  beauty  and  good 
taste.  It  is  published  by  Messrs.  Randolph  &  English  of  this  dty. 
and  is  sold  at  75  cents  a  copy,  net  cash.  If  ordered  to  be  sent  by 
mail  add  15  cents  for  postage,  making  the  cost  of  the  register  90 
cents.  It  has  been  arranged  to  last  four  years,  thus  costing  each 
school  only  18^  cents  a  year. 

Haw  to  get  it.  The  School  Register  must  be  provided  by  the  dis- 
trict board,  whose  property  it  becomes.  Each  district  board  should 
decide  how  many  schools  it  will  open,  and  at  once  order  a  copy  of 
the  register  for  each.  It  should  issue  its  warrant  for  the  necessary 
amount,  and  forward  the  money  with  the  order.  The  publishers 
cannot  afford  to  keep  accounts  at  the  low  price  of  the  register,  and 
will  not  send  the  copies  ordered  unless  the  order  is  accompanied  by 
the  cash. 

This  is  the  only  register  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Education 
and,  hence,  must  be  furnished  to  every  school.  The  old  registers,  if 
any  have  been  used,  must  be  discarded  and  the  Virginia  School 
Register  provided. 

To  Superintendents,  Superintendents  are  expected  to  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  this  matter,  and  urge  upon  the  district  boards,  if 
urging  is  necessary,  where  none  should  be  needed,  prompt  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  this  respect.  It  might  save 
time  and  trouble  for  the  superintendent  to  get  the  money  firom  each 
district  board,  order  from  the  publishers  the  number  necessary  to 
supply  the  county,  have  them  sent  to  some  convenient  express  office 
and  distribute  thenj  from  that  point  to  the  clerks  of  the  several 
district  boards.  It  is  very  important  that  the  registers  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  district  clerks  before  the  opening  of  the  scho(^ 
The  superintendents  should  be  very  prompt,  therefore,  in  callii^ 
attention  to  the  matter. 

The  Clerks  of  district  boards  need  not  wait,  however,  for 
prompting  from  the  superintendent,  but  should  notify  their  boards  at 
once  and  secure  the  necessary  order.     "  First  come,  first  served." 


Blank  Fonns. 

We  desire  to  again  call  the  attention  of  superintendents  to  the 
supply  of  forms  sent  them.  Only  a  limited  number  of  each  of  these 
forms  was  printed,  and  the  distribution  was  made  with  a  view  of  sup- 
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plying  all  ordinary  demands  of  the  schools  for  the  scholastic  year 
beginning  August  ist.  The  exercise  of  due  economy  will  prevent 
the  necessity  of  making  requisitions  for  additional  supplies. 


Normal  Institates. 


The  normal  institutes  at  Staunton  and  Salem  have  both  closed. 
Both  were  well  attended,  and  we  doubt  not  much  valuable  instruction 
was  given  and  received.  Formal  reports  have  not  yet  been  made. 
We  hope- they  will  be  forwarded  at  an  early  day,  so  that  full  details 
can  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal. 

The  eight  weeks'  summer  session  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Col- 
legiate Institute  closed  on  the  25th  of  August.  The  attendance 
has  been  good  (it  ought  to  have  been  better),  and  those  attending 
express  themselves  well  pleased. 


Feabody  Examinations. 

Examinations  for  vacancies  in  the  Peabody  scholarships  in  the 
Nashville  Normal  College  were  held  at  both  Salem  and  Staunton  on 
the  day  appointed  G^^y  27th).  The  papers  from  Salem  have  been 
received.  Those  from  Staunton  have  not  yet  arrived.  As  soon  as 
all  the  papers  reach  the  office  the  names  of  the  successful  competi- 
tors will  be  announced. 


Giroalar  No.  13. 

OFFICE  SUPERINTTENDENT  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 

Richmond,  Va.,  Augusi  2sthy  1886. 

To  County  and  dfy  Superintendents  ^ 

and  County  and  City  Treasurers: 

The  following  apportionment  is  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  head 
of  school  population,  and  amounts  in  all  to  $183,081.30.  This  amount 
consists  of  $ioo/xx>,  on  account  of  interest  due  the  Literary  Fund,  accruing 
on  Virginia  State  stock  (Acts  of  Assembly  i885-'6,  page  532),  and  the  accu- 
mulation from  the  amount  paid  in  by  the  Auditor  under  the  provisions  ot 
the  law  to  pay  to  public  free  schools  the  money  set  apart  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  by  act  approved  March  6th,  1882. 

This  table  shows  the  school  population  and  the  amounts  apportioned. 
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APPORTIONMENT  No.   i— 1886-'7. 


COUNTY  OR  CITY. 


Accomac 

Albemarle 

Alexandria  city 

Alexandria  county. 

Alleghany 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Augusta '. 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Buckingham 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

Clarke 

Craig 

Culpeper 

Cumberland 

Danville 

Dickenson  

Dinwiddle 

Elizabeth  City 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd  

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Winchester — 

Fredericksburg 

Giles 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greensville 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry   

Highland 

Isle  of  Wight 

lames  City 


I 


Amount 


School  Population  I      Apponioned, 


9.264 

13.285 

4,846 

1,458 

2,735 

4,394 

7,736 

3,885 

10.947 

1,785 

12,063 

2.073 

5,812 

7,235 
2,228 
6,846 
8,423 
7,311 
5,907 
2.294 
6,748 
6,628 
3,002 
1,538 
5,471 
4,121 
3*089 
1,808 
5,634 
3,585 
4.164 
6,237 
9,722 
5.850 
4,070 
10,492 
4,719 
1760 
1,590 
3,802 

4,845 
3.720 
5,616 
2,206 
3.066 
13,764 
7,471 
7,128 

7,489 
2.034 
3,707 
1.498 


J2.779  20 
3,985  50 
1,453  80 
437  40 
820  50 
1^18  20 
2,320  80 
1,165  50 
3,284  10 

5.^  50 
3,618  90 

621  90 
1,743  60 
2,170  50 

668  40 
2,053  80 
2,526  90 

2,193  30 

1,772  10 

688  20 

2,024  40 

1.988  40 

900  60 

461  40 

1. 641  30 

1,236  30 

926  70 

542  40 

1,690  20 

1.075  50 

1,249  20 

1,871  10 

2,916  60 

1,755  00 

1,221  00 

3,147  60 

MI5  70 

528  00 

477  00 

1,140  60 

M53  50 

1,116  00 

1,684  80 

661  80 

919  80 

4,129  20 

2,241  30 

2,13840 

2,246  70 

610  20 

1,112  10 

44940 
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COUNTY  OR  CITY. 


King  &  Queen... 

King  George 

King  William 

Lancaster 

L-ee 

Loudoun 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Lynchburg 

Madison 

Manchester 

Mathews 

Mecklenburg 

Middlesex 

Montgomery 

Nansemond 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk  city 

Norfolk  county. . . 

Northampton 

Northumberland. . 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick  .  .• 

Petersburg 

Pittsylvania* 

Portsmouth 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward.. . 
Prince  George. . . 

Princess  Anne 

Prince  William. . . 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock... 

Richmond  city . . . 

Richmond  county, 

Roanoke  city 

Roanoke  county. . 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah  

Smyth 

Southampton 

Spotsylvania 

Stafford 

Staunton 

Surry 

Sussex 


School  Population. 

Amount  , 
Apportioned.^ 

3,982 

$1,194  60 

3.127 

938  10 

3,905 

1,171  50 

2,504 

751  20 

6,734 

2,020  20 

^,322 

2496  60 

8.085 

2.425  50 

4,823 

1,446  90 

6.290 

1,887  00 

4,258 

1,277  40 

2,496 

748  80 

2.797 

839  10 

10485 

3,145  50 

2,576 

772  80. 

7,327 

2,198  10 

6,300 

1,890  00 

6.779 

2,033  70 

2,195 

658  50 

7,180 

2,154  00 

10,245 

3.073  50 

3.358 

1,007  40 

3,233 

969  90 

4,676 

1,402  80 

5,555 

1,666  50 

4,547 

1,364  10 

5  599 

1,679  70 

7,331 

2,199  30 

21,057 

6,317  10 

3,315 

994  50 

3,151 

945  30 

5,981 

1,794  30 

3,560 

1,068  00 

3,905 

1,171  50 

3.786 

1,135  80 

3,657 

1,097  10 

3,760 

1,128  00 

21,679 

6,503  70 

3,061 

918  30 

1.366 

409  80 

5,040 

1,512  00 

8,175 

2,452  50 

11,718 

3.515  40 

5,894 

1,768  20 

7.419 

2,225  70 

7,039 

2,111  70 

5,178 

1,553  40 

7,186 

2,155  80 

4.225 

1,267  50 

2,837 

851  10 

1.927 

578  10 

2,729 

818  70 

4,195 

1,258  50 

*  Inclnding  TunstlUl,  Dan  River,  and  North  Danville  Districts. 
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COUNTY  OR  CITY. 


Tazewell 

Warren 

Warwick 

Washington 

Westmoreland... 
Williamsburg.. . . 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 

Totals 


School  Population. 

Amount 
Apportiooed. 

6,363 

I1.908  90 

2,794 

838  20 

1,057 

317  10 

10,572 

3.171  60 

3,319 

995  70 

444 

133  20 

2,871 

86130 

6,074 

1,822  ao 

3.127 

938  10 

610,271 

I183.081  30 

Section  142,  page  63,  of  School  law,  provides  that  "  At  the  proper  time 
each  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall  notify  the  county  treasurer  in 
writing  that  the  State  money  apportioned  to  the  county  is  ready  for  distri- 
bution, whereupon  the  county  treasurer  shall  forthwith  make  requisition  in 
due  form  upon  the  Second  Auditor  of  the  State  for  the  amount  specified, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  money  has  been  received  into  the  county  treasury,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  inform  the  county  superintendent  in 
writing  of  the  fact. 

County  treasurers  will  please  observe  the  following  form  in  drawing  the 
warrants  on  the  Second  Auditor : 


FORM  OF  DRAFT. 


„       i88„ 


To  the  Second  Auditor  of  Virginia  : 


dollars 


Pay  to  the  order  of the  sum  of 

and cents,  the  same  being  the  amount  due  the  county  of 

for  public  free  school  purposes  according  to  Apportionment  Na 

,  published  by  the  Superintendent   of   Public    Instruction,  dated 

i88 


County  Treasurer  of Counfy. 

This  money  is  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  pay  of  teachers  for  the 
school  year,  commencing  August  ist,  1886,  and  cannot  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose.  Superintendents  and  treasurers  will  see  that  this  requirement  is 
enforced. 

Section  150,  page  67.  of  School  law,  provides  that  "All  sinns  of  m'oney 
derived  from  State  funds,  which  are  unexpended  in  any  year  in  any  public 
free  school  'district,  shall  go  into  the  general  school  fund  of  the  State  for  re- 
division  the  next  year." 
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The  unexpended  balances  of  State  funds  from  last  year  will  be  adjusted 
in  the  next  apportionment. 

A  copy  of  this  circular  is  sent  to  each  county  and  city  superintendent, 
and  to  each  county  and  city  treasurer. 

JOHN  L.  BUCHANAN, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


Items  from  the  Ooanties. 

Cumberland  Co. — Superintendent  Carson  reports  a  successful  institute  of  four 
days  at  the  courthouse,  beginning  July  27tb.  Thirty-nine  teachers  present.  Institute 
opened  by  Superintendent  in  a  brief  address.  Discussions  of  subjects  pertaining  to 
school  room  work,  the  reading  of  essays,  &c.,  followed.  The  presence  of  several 
pupils  of  the  State  Normal  School  contributed  no  little  additional  interest  to  the 
occasion. 

Fluvanna  Co. — Superintendent  Shepherd.  An  interesting  institute  was  held  in 
this  county  July  24th  to  26th. 

Grayson  Co. — Superintendent  Hale  reports  the  school  year  just  closed  as  very 
successful ;  finances  in  good  condition,  and  the  people  alive  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion.    Some  good  work  in  the  way  of  building  school  houses  is  in  progress. 

Halifax  Co. — Superintendent  Barksdale  held  an  institute  July  8th,  9th,  and  lotb. 

James  City  Co. — Superintendent  Allen  reports  two  dajrs  of  institute  work. 

Loudoun  Co. — Superintendent  Shumate  will  hold  his  institute  at  Leesburg,  Sep- 
tember* 1st. 

Princess  Anne  Co.— Superintendent  Mears.  Institute  will  be  held  at  the  court- 
house September  ist  and  2d. 

Prince  William  Co. — Superintendent  Gray  held  an  institute  at  Manassas, 
August  25th  and  26th. 

Wise  Co. — Superintendent  Gilly  gave  his  teachers  the  benefit  of  an  institute  at 
the  courthouse,  July  12  and  13.  Fifty-six  teachers  in  attendance.  M.  M.  Wells, 
Esq.  late  Superintendent  of  the  county.  Dr.  J.  B.  Wolfe,  late  Superintendent  of 
Scott,  and  Professor  Kennedy  delivered  addresses. 

AccoMAC  Co.— We  should  be  glad  to  have  fuller  details  from  the  institute  held  at 
Onancock  under  the  supervision  o  f  Dr.  John  E.  Mapp,  Superintendent. 

Rockingham  Co. — We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Superintendent  Hulvey 
respecting  the  institute  in  his  county. 
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Norfolk  City. — The  city  of  Norfolk  has  taken  a  decided  step  forward  in  rela- 
tion to  its  public  schools.  The  council  appropriated  |i  i,ooofor  buildings  mod  repun 
the  current  school  year.  The  new  building  for  colored  children  has  already  reached 
the  second  story. 

Buchanan  Co. — The  superintendent  reports  that  his  schools  are  already  in  oper- 
ation.    Buchanan  seems  determined  to  take  the  lead  in  school-work. 


SnggestioDS  to  New  Snperintendents* 

— Call  the  attention  of  the  electoral  board  of  your  county  to  any 
vacancy  existinj?  in  district  boards  of  trustees.  Failure  of  any  trus- 
tee to  qualify  and  deliver  his  oath,  within  thirty  days  after  notificadcKi 
of  his  appointment,  to  the  clerk  of  the  county  school  electoral  board, 
vacates  his  office. 

— Enclose  your  monthly  reports  in  large  envelopes  (form  523),  and 
mail  them  in  time  to  reach  this  office  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of 
the  month  next  succeeding  that  for  which  they  are  made. 

— Do  not  use  scraps  of  paper  for  official  communications.  The 
usual  letter  size  paper  is  the  best  for  filing. 

—Read  the  Official  Department  of  the  file  of  Educational 
Journals  turned  over  to  you  by  your  predecessor. 


Text-Books. 


The  circular  relating  to  text- books  seems  not  even  yet  to  be 
clearly  understood  by  some  school  officers.  It  is  hoped  that  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  will  remove  all  uncertainty  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
Board  of  Education  touching  this  matter  : 

1.  The  books  on  the  list  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
wherever  they  are  now  in  use,  must  remain  in  use.  In  such  case  no 
action  need  or  can  be  taken  by  the  county  or  city  school  boards, 
and  to  such  case  the  3d  '*  Regulation,"  published  in  the  circular, 
does  not  apply. 

2.  Where  other  books  than  those  on  the  prescribed  list  are  now  in 
use  they  will  remain  in  use  unless  the  county  or  city  school  boards 
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determine  upon  a  change.     To  this  case  also  the  3d  **  Regulation," 
above  referred  to,  does  not  apply. 

3.  Where  county  or  city  school  boards  determine  on  a  change  of 
books,  of  course  the  change  will  he  from  books  noi  on  the  prescribed 
list  to  those  on  the  prescribed  list.  To  this  case  the  3d  "  Regulation  " 
does  apply,  since  it  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  the  books  newly 
adopted  shall  be  introduced  into  the  classes.  And  in  this  case  also 
the  county  or  city  superintendent  should  follow  throughout  the  4th 
**  Regulation/' 

Some  confusion  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  the  meaning  which  it 
appears  has  been  attached  to  the  expressions  **new  books,"  "old 
books,"  &c.     A  few  words  will  explain. 

Suppose  a  county  has  been  using,  for  example,  Sheldon's  Readers, 
and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  county  school  board  of  that  county  to 
continue  their  use.  Then  the  pupils  of  that  county  needing  Readers 
must  buy  Sheldon's. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  all  cases  in  which  county  or  city  school 
boards  determine  to  continue  in  use  books  not  on  the  prescribed  list, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  make  such  arrangements  with  the 
publishers  or  book  dealers  as  they  may  find  practicable  in  regard  to 
furnishing  a  supply  of  the  books  and  the  price  at  which  they  are  to  be 
sold.  The  Board  of  Education  has  no  contracts  with  the  publishers 
of  books  not  on  the  prescribed  list. 

In  all  cases  where  the  books  on  the  prescribed  list  are  in  use  or 
shall  be  adopted,  the  contracts  made  by  the  publishers  with  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  now  on  file  in  this  office,  provides  for  a  supply  of 
books  in  each  county  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  schools  at  the 
prices  stated  in  the  circulai*  relating  to  text-books  sent  to  school 
officers. 


New  Saperintendents. 

J.  H.  Patterson  has  resigned  his  position  as  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  the  city  of  Danville,  and  the  Board  of  Education  has 
appointed  Eston  Randolph  to  succeed  him. 

Wm.  A.  Bowles,  for  several  years  past  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Staunton,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  office  of  Principal  in  the 
Richmond  schools.    W.  W.  Robertson  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Education  to  succeed  him* 
3 
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Monthly  Beports. 

Superintendents  are  expected  to  forward  to  this  office  a  report  for 
each  month  of  the  year.  Though  there  will  necessarily  be  many 
blanks  unfilled  during  the  months  in  which  schools  are  not  in  session, 
yet  these  reports  will  furnish  information  of  value  to  this  department 


Official  Papers. 

The  attention  of  superintendents  is  directed  to  the  46th  section  of 
the  School  Law,  page  38.  It  is  made  one  of  the  duties  of  each  county 
and  city  superintendent  "  ^0  keep  in  a  bound  volume  a  record  of  kis 
awn  official  acts,  and  to  file  methodically  all  official  papers ^  Evi- 
dence is  accumulating  that  both  these  requirements  are  disregarded. 
The  book  for  recording  the  official  acts  of  the  superintendent  is  not 
supplied  from  this  office.  Each  superintendent  must  provide  one  for 
himself. 


Examination  Questions. 


Under  section  351  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  ElducatioQ* 
superintendents  are  required  to  make  up  and  forward  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  a  list  of  all  the  questions  upon  which 
applicants  for  license  to  teach  will  be  examined.  The  importance  d 
compliance  with  this  regulation  is  so  apparent  that  we  deem  it  neces- 
sary simply  to  suggest  this  as  a  reminder  to  those  who  have  over- 
looked this  requirement.  Use  blank  form  510  prepared  for  the 
questions. 


Basis  of  Apportionment. 


The  basis  of  the  apportionment  of  school  funds  for  the  year  i886-'7 
will  be  the  census  of  1885.  This  census  shows  an  increase  in  the 
school  population  in  the  last  five  years  of  53,606,  and  necessitates  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  State  money  apportioned  at  the  same  rate  as 
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last  year  (30  cents  per  head)  of  $16,081.80.  The  increase  in  the  school 
population  has  been  quite  uniform  in  the  counties  and  cities  of  the 
Commonwealth  with  the  exception  of  a  few  counties  in  which,  owing 
to  local  causes,  the  increase  was  unprecedentedly  large.  This  census 
ivill  also  be  used  in  all  distributions  of  school  funds  instead  of  the 
previous  census. 


Unexpended  Balances. 

The  attention  of  school  officers  is  directed  to  section  150,  page  67, 
School  Law.  Unexpended  balances  of  State  funds  in  any  year  in  any 
public  free  school  district  go  back  to  the  State  treasury  for  redivision 
among  the  counties  of  the  State ;  unexpended  balances  of  county 
funds  are  redivided  among  the  districts  of  the  county ;  unexpended 
balances  of  district  funds  remain  a  part  of  that  fund. 


In  Memoriam. 


The  last  months  of  the  school  year  just  closed  are  marked  by  the 
death  of  two  of  our  county  superintendents,  Superintendent  A.  A. 
McDonald,  of  Alleghany  county,  who  died  April  22d,  and  Superin- 
tendent P.  C.  Grigsby,  of  Lynchburg,  who  died  in  June.  We  should 
be  glad  to  have  a  brief  sketch  of  each  of  them  for  publication. 


The  Oommissioner  of  Education. 

We  take  occasion  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following 
important  letter  addressed  to  this  office,  by  inserting  it  in  the  Official 
Department  of  the  Journal  : 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 
Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  6th,  1886. 

Sir, — My  resignation  offered  last  fall  on  account  of  breaking  health 
has  just  been  accepted,  and  I  am  permitted  to-day  to  announce  that 
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Hon.   N.    H.   R.   Dawson,   of  Selma,    Alabama,   will  immediatdy 
assume  the  duties  of  Commissioner  of  this  office. 

Thanking  you  and  all  friends  of  education  for  the  aid  so  ftiUy 
extended  to  me,  I  desire  to  ask  for  my  successor  the  heartiest  co-op- 
eration. The  supreme  task  before  him  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
the  hearty  aid  of  American  educators. 

Very  sincerely,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Eaton,  Commissioner. 


Sohool  Warrants. 


Messrs.  Randolph  &  English,  of  this  city,  have  prepared,  with  the 
sanction  of  this  office,  very  convenient  forms  of  school  warrants. 
These  are  of  three  classes :  A — for  county  school  funds ;  B — ^for  State 
school  funds  ;  C— for  district  school  funds.  Each  class  is  bound  in 
a  separate  volume,  containing  two  hundred  warrants,  and  is  sold  at 
one  dollar  a  volume,  postage  paid.  In  ordering,  be  careful  to  men- 
tion the  kind  you  wish  and  designate  it  by  the  letter  also  {A,  B, 
or  O. 


The  progressive  teacher  has  at  his  command  a  rich  store  of  educa- 
tional appliances,  theories,  and  methods.  The  treasures  of  the  past 
and  the  improvements  of  the  present  are  alike  his.  Nothing  should 
be  accepted  because  old,  nothing  discarded  because  new.  It  still  re- 
mains necessary  to  prove  all  things ;  and  equally  necessary  to  hold 
fast  to  the  proven  good.  Our  educational  wheels  of  progress  have 
more  need  of  brakes,  and  headlights,  and  engineers  than  they  have 
of  steam.  Many  modern  theories  which  have  not  yet  been  sufficiendy 
settled  are  undergoing  vigorous  investigation  and  test  under  bold 
and  acute  leaders.  It  is  our  privilege  freely  to  join  in  these  researches 
and  discussions  as  far  as  leisure  and  ability  will  allow  ;  and  yet,  owing 
to  our  delicate  and  great  responsibility,  we  should  use  grest  caution 
in  adopting  unattested  principles,  however  captivating. — Dr,  IV.  F, 
King,  Iowa,  in  Journal  of  Education. 


gSice  of  ^an  4ntweTp,  §ragg  ^  igo., 

(gablishers  of  the  (gclecttc  ^ucatloaal  Series, 

Augtut  18th,  1886. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 


To  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  far  Profes- 
sional Reading  and  Study ^  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
present  the  Teachers  of  the  country  a  highly  meritorious  list 
of  Tec^hers'  ManualSy  Liter ary^  Scientific,  Historical  and 
Pedagogical  Works  ^  designed  for  Reading  Circles,  Summer 
NormcU  Classes,  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Home  Redding, 
at  special  rates  and  large  discounts.  The  following  Books 
Tvill  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  single  copies,  cash 
with  order,  at  the  following  prices,  viz  : 

HalUng  Price. 

White's  ElementB  of  Pedagogy, 

Hewett'B  Pedagogy,  . 

Hail  man's  History  of  Pedagogy, 

Hailman's  EiDdergarten  Golture, 

Hailman's    Educational  Lectures    ('*  Peda'gogy" 

**  Kindergarten  Culture''  in  one  volume), 
Payne's  School  Supervision, 
How  to  Teach  (by  Eiddle,  Harrison  and  Calkins), 
Ogden's  Science  of  Education, 
Ogden's  Art  of  Teaching, 
Krusi's  Life  of  Pestalozzi,    . 
Eclectic  Question  Book, 
Eclectic  Manual  of  Methods, 
Peaslee's  Graded  Selections  for  Memorizing, 
Doerner's  Treasury  of  General  Knowledge. 
Doerner's  Treasury  of  General  Knowledge. 
Smart's  Manual  of  Free  Gymnastics,    . 
Bigsby's  First  Lessons  in  Philology, 
Murdoch's  Plea  for  Spoken  Language,  • 
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Murdoch's  Analytic  Elocution, 

Cole's  Institute  Reader, . 

Smith's  Studies  in  English  Literature, 

Williams's  Parser's  Manual, 

Irish's  Analysis  by  Diagrams, 

Ritter's  Comparative  Geography, 

Ritter's  Geographical  Studies, 

Andrews's  Manual  of  the  Constitution, 

Andrews's  Elementary  Geology, 

Gregory's  Political  Economy,     . 

Schuyler's  Empirical  and  Rational  Psychology 

Schuyler's  Principles  of  Logic,  . 

Tbalheimer's  History  of  England,    . 

Thalheimer's  General  History,  . 

Thalheimer's  Ancient  History, 

Thalheimer's  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History, 

Gow's  Good  Morals  and  Gentle  Manners,     . 

Eclectic  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
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SJPECIJLL  (RA.TES  OF  ^ISCOUJ^T 

On  Quantities  by   Express,  to  Teachers,  Reading  Circles, 
Normal  Classes,  etc.,  or  their  Authorized  Agents. 


On  5  copies  or  more,  cash  wild  order. 
On  10  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order. 
On  25  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order. 
On  60  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order. 


25  per  cent. 
80  per  cent 
88J  per  cent. 
85    per  cent. 


*^*  These  special  rates  of  discount  are  offered  only  when  ike 
cash  accompanies  the  order. 


*^*  Orders  made  upon  any  other  conditions  iviU  be  considered 
only  on  our  regular  terms ^  as  advertised  elsewhere. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

137  Walnut  St.,  Cinoinnati,  O.     -    -     28  Bond  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Th^  only  family  Bible  having  both  the  authorized  and  revised  versions  of 

BOTE  TEZ  OLD  AND  NSW  TSSTAMENTS 

in  parallef  columns,  line  for  line  on  each  page.  The  most  collateral  matter,  the  most 
ba.ndsome  engravings,  and  most  authentic  commentary;  the  cheapest,  the  strongest 
bound,  the  most  salable  styles.  NONE  LIKE  THEM.  In  short,  the  biggest  and 
l>est  book  for  the  least  money.  A  GOLDEN  HARVEST  for  agents.  Write  us  for 
LIBERAL  TERMS  and  choice  of  territory.         Address 

W.  L.  BELL.  Fablisher, 

Columbia,  8.  C. 


The  Man 
Who  Spends  Money 

For  adTertisIng  in  newspapers  in  these  hnrd  times, 
withoat  first  (^tnining  an  estimate  of  the  cost  (torn 
Geo.  P.  BowBLL  A  Co'h  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
No  10  Spmce  street.  New  Totlc,  is  likely  to  pay  $10  for 
what  might  be  obtained  for  $5  Such  estimates  are 
furnished  to  all  applicants  gratis.  Send  10  cents  for 
170  page  pamphlet  with  list  of  new> paper  rates  and 
reference. 


UNIVERSITT    OF    VIRGINIA. 


Literary,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Departments, 
Including 

Zmw^  Medicine,  Engineering,  and  Asriooltnre. 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.    Their  necessary  expenses  range 
from  |i79  to  I248.     Send  for  catalogue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  Virginia. 


TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Box  139f  Richmond^  Va. 

SUPPL1ES,C0LLEGE8,  SCHOOLS  & 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEACHERS 
WITHOUT   CHARGE. 


Secures  Situations  for  Teachers  at  moderate  cost. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Address  WM.  P.  FOX,  Manager. 
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VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  REGISTER 

TO  BE  USED  IN  ALL  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  VIRGINIA.  PRICE, 
75  CENTS— CASH;  WHEN  SENT  BY  MAIL  15  CENTS  MORE. 

BOOKS  OF  TWO  HUNDRED  WARRANTS  FOR  STATE  SCHOOL 
FUNDS,  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  FUNDS,  AND  COUNTY  SCHOOL  FUNDS, 
MAILED  POSTPAID,  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH.  APPROVED  BY  THE 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

ALL  THE  SCHOOL-BOOKS  CAN  BE  BOUGHT  ON  THE  BEST 
TERMS  OF 

J.  W.  RANDOLPH  &  ENGLISH, 

1302-4  Main  Street^  Rickwtomd^  Va. 


BIOHMOND  OOLLEGE,  Biohmond,  Virginia. 

EIGHT  SCHOOLS— Latin,  Greek,  Modern  Languages,  English,  Mathematics, 
Physics,  Chemistry  and  Philosophy.  Full  corps  of  eight  Professors.  Every  facility 
for  selecting  studies  according  to  previous  preparation  and  future  aims.  Serend 
courses  of  Subsidiary  Lectures  free.  Ample  grounds,  buildings  and  apparatus.  li- 
brary, museum,  gymnasium,  two  literary  societies  ;  all  the  appliances  and  advantages 
of  a  well-equipped  and  prosperous  College.  Insiructi&n  thorough  and  Ummdmrii 
high.    Moral  and  social  surroundings  unsurpassed. 

Terms  for  Nine  Months'  Session :  Matriculation,  ^15 ;  room-rent,  ^5 ;  tuitiaD  in 
three  schools,  I70;  board,  I90  to  |ioo;  fuel,  light,  washing,  &c.,  about  $20. 

Next  Session  opens  SEPTEMBER  23,  1886. 

For  Catalogue  with  fuller  information  address 

H.  H.  HARRIS,  Chairman  0/  Faculty. 


EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Eklucation   in   all   departments.    The  organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.     Publbhed  monthly. 


Terms:  ONE  DOLLAR  a  Tear,  In  Adrance. 


Address  WN.  F.  FOX,  Editor, 

N».  3*9  f^-  ttam  Street,  Sichaund,V». 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OpiO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 

mm^  liEXINGTON,  CINCIlfN ATI  AND  liOUISTIIilii:,  -«l 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST*   WEST  AND  IfOBTAWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

"vsr.A^i3:i2src3^02sr  omr,  iS/Xoni^oiiTiD 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,WAYNESBORO\  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

-TO- 

1L.OTJISVIILJL.E    JLNJy    OI3VOI1V1VATI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

NasliTille,  MeniplilB  and  Texas  Points, 

— TO- 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  etc 

BATES  OF  FARE  ARE  A8  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  ROUTE. 


Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
■aation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST* 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

W.  C  WICKHAM,  Second  Vice-President. 
H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Acfent. 

rillil  A  /^  Cf  T?  D  Q  f  ^^^  ^*^  School  Aids  are  the  best  and  cheapest  system 
X  jl2I\\J  ex  Jli  JlIO  •  for  conducting  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Set  No.  i 
contains  212  large  elegant  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  |i ; 
half  set  50c.  Set  No.  2  contains  212  largest,  finest  chromo-lithographed  excelsior, 
merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  ^1.50;  half  set  75c.  A  set  of  our  new  School 
Class  Aids  contains  106  large  pretty  chromo,  honor,  class,  merit,  and  credit  cards, 
(Hice  per  set  60c.  600  new  designs  brilliant  oleographs,  chromos,  school  reward, 
diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  fine  gift  cards 
at  5,  10,  15,  20  and  30c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
order  samples,  send  any  amount  you  wish;  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards 
wanted,  and  we  will  surely  please  you.  Price  list  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail. 
Stamps  taken.  Please  send  a  trial  order  Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 
(877) 


The  Graphic  System  of  Penmanship. 

Adopted  May  13,  1886,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 

Virginia,  for  Exclusive  Use  in  all  the  Public 

Schools  of  the  State. 


REPRESENTS    THE    VERY  LATEST  AND    BEST  IDEAS   OF 
TEACHING  PENMANSHIP   IN   THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  free  from  technicality,  and  substitutes  practical  common  sense  for  impractical 
theory.  The  copies  are  plain  and  beautiful,  and  the  words  are  simple  and  similar  m 
grade  to  those  used  in  other  studies,  thereby  giving  combinations  of  letters  which  vt 
natural,  because  of  their  frequent  use.  The  grading  is  the  best  yet  presented  by  any 
author.  The  engraving,  ruling,  and  paper  are  excellent.  Each  book  has  a  blotter 
attached  to  the  cover,  which  can  be  shut  into  the  book.  They  are  reversible;  that 
is,  may  be  folded  back  so  as  to  expose  but  one  page,  and  occupy  but  half  the  nsuI 
amount  of  desk  space,  and  still  afford  a  flat  service  to  write  upon. 
Regular  Course,  price,  per  dozen,  $1.20.  Shorter  Course,  price  per  dozm,  84 
cents.  A  Set  of  the  Regular  Course  will  be  mailed  for  examinatiMi 
for  50  cents ;   Shorter  Course,  40  cents. 

R.  L.  DeLEA,  A.  LOVELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

General  Southern  Agent,  x6  Astor  Place, 

Richmond,  Va.  New  Yoik,  N.  Y. 

TO  ADVERTISERS. 

A  list  of  1,000  nawspapera  dMded  Into  STATES 
AND  SECTIONS  wUl  be  sent  on  appUcaUon— 
FRF.E. 

To  thoie  who  want  their  advertising  to  pay.  we 
can  offer  no  better  medium  for  thoroagh  and  effec- 
tive work  than  the  varioaa  sections  of  our  Select 
Local  List.    OEO.  P.  ROWEI^L  A  CO., 

Newqjaper  Advertising  Bnreao, 
10  Spruce  street,  New  York. 

ie/0-A.3SrOK:E  aOXjLEC3-E. 


IN   THE  VIRGINIA   MOUNTAINS. 


Classical  and  Scientific  Courses  for  degrees.  Also  Business  and  PrepaFBttxy 
Courses.  Special  attention  to  English;  French  and  German  spoken.  InstnictiaA 
thorough  and  practical.  Library  16,000  volumes.  Best  moral  and  religious  influences. 

Expenses  for  nine  months,  $149,  I176,  or  ^204  (includiniir  tuition,  board,  &&). 
Increasing  patronage  from  fifteen  States,  Indian  Territory  and  Mexico.  Thirty-fomft 
Session  begins  September  15th. 

For  Catalogue  (with  view  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  mountains)  address 

JULIUS   D.  DREHER,  President, 

SALEM,  VIRGINIA 

If  yon  think  of  expending  fliy  or  one 
I  hundred  dollars  in  adrertising  send  as  a 
copy  of  yonr  advertisement,  and  we  will 
I  tell  yon  ffi-ee  of  charge)  what  will  be  the 
best  possible  InTestment  for  yon  to  make. 
Send  10   cents  for  onr  170  page  pamph- 
let.   Addre>v 

QBO.  P.  ROwBLL  k  00*8  Nkwspaper  ADVBftTUxxo 
BuRBAU,  to  Spruoi  Strut,  Kbw  York. 
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SELODISTA  AUTOMATIC  m&Ji. 


Bl'^t  UfnilflArflll  ^'"ical  iHstruitJnt  the  world  has  ever 
1u5l  IfUllllCllUI  aeen.  IMays  llvmn  Tunes,  PopaUr  Atni, 
a«  iriiltr^,  PolluLS,  Watue*,  RceU,  and  llompipea,  wKh  a  clcar- 
'  4.  iccarae7,aud  degne  of  tfxrcution  wl|{ch  out  few  perform* 
^  .au  rqaal.  A  ■•■«  child  cm  pUj  it.  The  MF.LOUISTA, 
i.h  its  automatic  music  sh«>f>t«,  reprcnentii  both  organ  and 
--  .•><.  mukic  and  muncian,  and  to  U  adapted  for  ^in^nuT  >nd 
■i«  uiiT  I'artics,  and  Eveninf  Knlertainmunts.  Simply  turning 
ir    little    crank    fuoiU    the    lausic 


Price  $10/::;:; 


,1  |.r 


otijoct  in  to  hnvr  it  intnxluced  without  do- 
.  64J  a<«  to  ftc'll  thou«anda  at  the  regular  price, 
and  to  thfa  end  1  am  wUlinfr  to  otTvr  First  One  at  $0,  as  wery 
one  sold  hcIU  uthcrs.  We  a»k  in  return  that  yuu  bhow  the  in- 
strument to  yiiur  fV-if  nd]i,  whu  are  sure  to  order  at  the  regrular 
price.  Thf  iiwlrumfut  speaks  for  itself— it  sings  its  own  praises. 
Read  what  the  great  papers  s«j  i  — 

"  The  music  produced  is  superb,  thrilling,  sweet,  and  pure, 
and  i-hallengt-s  compari- 
son with  any  instrument 
ever  manutJicturi.-d  at 
four  times  the  price."  — 
Bo/ton  Made. 

"  Ihe  Melodists  is  in- 
deeda  musical  wonder." 
Montreal  Gazette. 

"H.   K.   H.     Princess 

Beatrice  has  purctisoed 

one  of  these  woudv-rfUi 

Instruments."  —  lU. 

London  Nevn. 

"The  most  perfect 
musical  instrument 
yet  invented."—  The 

"The  MelodisU  Is 
ccrtaSniy  a  Musical 
Wonder:  there  is 
nothing  composed  it 
cannot  play,  and  the 
low  price  at  which 
it  is  sold  should  fill 
every  house  in  the 
land  with  the  harmo- 
ny of  sweet  sounds." 
—  Xew  York  TriUme. 


blows  the  be ' 
i. -« I  hft  mosir.   Tb 
'^11^  an- as  easily  pr 
K'  aoie.  and  the  tm  - 
.m;thrated  operatic  . 
mW-tly  »»  a  simpS' 
•f  music  produced  i  -  .< 
Bd  «we«t  as  a  cabin   :    ' 
■n.    It  has  Two   .-■'■<■ 
ad  }K»eerfid  organ  .  ■  ■ 
tat  vrilllastalifetin>' 
I  luaiir  as  well  as  a  r 
IsM  rabinet    organ 
ot  liL>;  the  rude  ii.^: 
K-nt»  heretofore  ot- 
!rrd  fur  sate. 
Ver  !>•■«»  music  Ir 
m  bf  brard  through - 
a:  ih«  largest  ball 
mm.  and  it  will  pla; 
dauee  as  long  as  de 
fT«d,    withont     au, 
reak,     instead       c 
topping    to   replaci 
in  piece,  as  most  b< 
one  with  all  Orifui- 
tt«s. 
PerSaadaySehoolH 

will  play  all  the  SA-  _ —  . 

nod  music,  and  aa  many  verses  as  desired,  without  stopping  to  replace  the  mu-^ic  strip.  Thit  great  admntage  no  other  instm- 
wfit  has.  It  also  has  a  TRESffULO  STOP  which  can  b«  played  loud  or  soft  ( likg  i he  rippling  of  water  its  music  falls  unon  the 
■T  in  foiehantlng  beauty,  and  ethoea  in  the  memory  long  after  the  magic  thrill  is  hn.«J)<-.i).  KM)  po])u1ar  tunes  arc  ready :  the 
latji'  costs  but  a  few  cents  per  tune,  and  lasts  tor  years.  A  selection  of  music-  goes  iVcc  with  each  one.  The  MELODISTA 
(the  liandsomest.   sweetest,  and  most  interesting  musical    instrument   yet   imxin.  i-d,  and  will    repny  Its   cost  In  genuine 

^r.e....„™„«.,oid.  ([^SPECIAL  THIRTY  DAY  OfFnR.  =.C3  IrCS'lVSN-o-k": 

>«  wfll,  on  receipt  of  this  advertisement  and  ft6  within  90  days,  box  and  ship  the  Or^nn,  exaeily  the  Mmc  as  we  sell  for  $10. 
fou  sbould  order  Immediately,  andln  no  ease  Utter  than  SO  davn  fVom  Hu-  time  you  ronive  this  paper.  If  you  do  not 
nsh  the  Instmment,  you  should  avail  yourself  of  this  great  offer  AT  ONCE,  even  if  you  are  obIijr.>«l  to  borrow  the  money,  as 
-oa  can  easily  sell  the  Organ  and  realise  a  arood  profit.  No  such  offer  was  ever  nmde  or  will  be  *B«ln'  T«J"» 
drsnisge  of  it  while  the  opportunity  is  yours.  OUR  PROFIT  must  come  ftrom  future  salua.  OUR  CONPIDBNOB 
I  ill  tienainc  McriU  is  so  great,  that  we  believe  when  on*  Is  Introdvced  In  a  town  or  villnge  it  will  i>ell  a  du7.cn  or  more  at  regular 
nee.  We  desire  to  make  each  purchaser  our  agent.  If  you  can  help  lu  to  introduce  them  f<»  v«»ur  friends  wc  shall  esteem  It  a 
TTstfavor.  Enclose  86  with  this  notice,  and  we  will  ship  the  MELODISTA  OKUAN,  in  elegnnt  rinno-Polishcd  Case,  richly 
rsameuted  la  flpokl,  at  once.     Address,    Q.   H.   W*   BATES    A    CO.«  lOO  Sudbury  St.,    BOStOn,   MaSS. 

Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's   Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History, 


Vcnable's  First  Le.ssons i8 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic.  36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 


Maury*s  Elementary  Geography.  .^     60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual i  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical I  20 

Holmes'  New  History I  00 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained 
of  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 

Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  A  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book- Binders,  Blank- Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN   STREET,    RICHMOND 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOOKS 

AT  STATE  PRICES: 
WEST,  JOHNSTON  &  CO. 

Offer  for  sale  all  the  SCHOOL  BOOKS  at  State  prices  that  are  used  in  die  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  of  this  State.    Address  orders  to 

WEST,  JOHNSTON  &  CO., 

Booksellers  and  Statiooerv, 
gxx  Main  Street,  Richmoa(&. 

NORTH   CAROLINA   BOOKSTORE. 

AI.FRED  niUalAMS  A  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

119  Fayetteville  Street,  Baleigh,  N.  C. 

We  can  supply  all  your  wants  and  at  satisfactory  prices.     Sent  for  catal<^aes  tsi 
terms  to  teachers. 

THTElfDIBie  ADTERTI8BRS   Bhoald   ad- 

^  dnMfl 

GEO.  P.  ROWELL  A  CO., 
10  Spmee  Street,  New  Tork  Cltjr* 

ForSELEOT  LIST  of  1,000  Newspapers. 

win  be  sent  FBEE  on  sppliostlon. 

IT    ST^ITIDS    -A.T    THE    ECE^AJD. 
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THE  LIEfHT-BOinnSfi 

DOMESTIC! 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  ol 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  DOW  introdaciDg. 
ArtiBtically  Beautifol.     Withffct 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Const  ruction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachm«Bti 
that  are  now  heine  placed  with 
each  **  Domestic "  are  specialiiff- 
No    other    machine     has   th«B 
These  Attachments  and  the  K«v 
Wood  Work  make  the  **I>0Be»- 
tic"    more    than   ever,    without 
Queetion,     the      Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domettio  Sewing  Machine  Co.»  Richmond.  Vt- 


k  BEAUTIFUL  ROMPLEXIOH ! 


HAGAN'SMAGNOUABALM! 


HAGAH*S  HAGNOUA  BALM  gives  a  Pure  and  Blooming  Gompleziony 
Restores  and  Preserves  YonthM  Beauty.  Its  effects  are  Gradual,  Natural 
and  PerfiMt.  It  Bemoves  Bedness,  Blotche8»  Pimples,  Tan,  Sunburn  and 
Freckles,  and  makes  a  Lady  of  Thirty  appear  but  Twenty.  The  MAGNOLIA 
BALM  makes  the  Skin  Smooth  and  Pearly,  and  imparts  a  Fresh  Appearance 
to  the  Countenance.  HAGAN*S  MAGNOLIA  BALM  has  been  Established 
nearly  40  Years.  Hagan's  Magnolia  Balm  can  be  obtained  of  Chemists  and 
Perfiamers. 
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Magiirs  History  of  Virginia. 


By  MARY  TUCKER  MAQILL,  of  Winchester,  Va. 


HAS  BEEN  ADOPTED  FOR  THE  FOURTH  TIME  for  use  in  the  PbI£c 
Schools  of  Virj^inia,  and  the  price  to  pupils,  after  September  ist,  reduced  to  NINETT 
CENTS  per  copy. 

HfSF^  Call  on  your  bookseller,  and  if  he  does  not  keep  it,  or  will  not  fnntib  yoi 
at  that  price,  write  us  and  enclose  90  cents,  and  we  will  send  it  to  yon  pQst-p>^ 
by  return  mail. 

**  Both  in  style  and  subject-matter  it  is  just  suited  to  charm  as  well  as  instinct  tk 
young  pupils,  and  make  the  study  rather  a  profitable  recreation  than  a  dry  tsL— 
Educational  y<mmal. 

The  Publishers  will  take  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  teachers  and  %Ao6i 
officials  who  wish  to  examine  with  4.  view  of  introduction  in  schools. 

J.  P.  BELL  Sl  COm  Pnblisliers, 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  Public  School  Books  and  School  Supplies, 
8x6  Main  Street,  Lynchbnrf ,  Va. 


urn 


I  fields  are  8c»rce,  bat  those  who  vrite  to 
Suoioo  k  Co  .Portlandf  Maine, will  reeeiro 
freo,  fall  infonnfttion  abool  work  which 
ibejcaado.Md  1 1  to  at  hom«,thHt  will  pay 
them  from  S6  to  %!&  por  daj.  Some  have 
earned  orer  $90  in  a  day.  Eitber  vex.  ronoR  or  old.  <^pital 
not  required.  Yoa  are  started  free.  Thoce  who  atart  at  onoe 
are  abiolutelj  aure  of  saoc  littk  fortonea.    All  la  new. 


ADVERTISERS 

Can  learn  the  exact  cost  of 
any  proposed  line  of  Adver- 
tising in  American  Papers 
by  addressing  Geo.  P.  Rowell 
&  Go's 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 

TO  spniee  St.,  New  York. 

Send  lo  cts.  for  xyo  Page  Pamphlet. 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

SoLoBr  ALLOEALERSThrouohoutThc  WORLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXPOS  IT! 0N-I87B. 
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^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  POUMDIt. 

to] 


SapMior  Belli  of  Ckumm  mmd  f 
with  the  beat  AoMnr  Sii^iM*,  fcr  ^ 

ilterm*.  TWer  aaats,  eie.  P^Wm^id 

Iltaairaiod  OatakcM  aMt  rna 
YAja»inani  *  Tot.  MI  B.  MSL,  CtaH 


Hanly  B.  Bamos  &  Co., 

903   MA.IN   STREET,  RICHMOND.  VA. 

PosMt  the  Easiest  Tens  and  Lowest  Prices  for 

PIANOS,  ORGANS, 

AND 

Small  Insical  InstniEQts. 

i5o,cxx>  pieces  of  Sheet  Music  in 
stock  and  all  Music  Books.  Strings 
for  all  Instruments — their  quality 
guaranteed.  Write  to  us  before  you 
buy  anything  in  the  way  of  a  Piano, 
Organ,  Musical  Instrument,  or  Sheet 
Music.  The  two  cent  stamp  used  in 
innriting  us  will  save  you  many  dollars.     Catalogues  free  on  request. 

liiberal  Discount  to  Teaoliers  and  Soliools. 

}  Pianos  :  Knabe,  Emerson,  Behning,  Hallett 
&  Davis. 
Organs  :  Packard,  Sterling,  Dyer  &  Hughes. 

MANLY  B.  RAMOS  &  CO.,  903  Main  St,  (next  Cor.  9tli)  RicMoni,  Ya. 

Adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  for  use  as  a  Supplementary  Beader. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  OLD  DOMINION. 

^^  No  Virginian^  young  or  oid,  should  fail  to  read  i^."— Richmond  State. 

VIRGINIA: 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

By  JOHN  ESTEN  COOKE. 

With  a  Map  of  Coloolal  Yirgiiiia.    644  pages.    16mo ,  gilt  top,  fl^. 

A  brilliantly  ezeonted  monograph  on  Yiiginia,  in  which Mr.  Cooke  nndertakea 

more  especially  to  give  a  historical  sketch  ot  its  people,  embracing  an  outline  portraitnre  of  their 
temper  and  disposition,  their  life,  manners  and  literature,  their  personal,  social,  and  intellectnal 
chjvracteristics,  conided  with  a  snccinct  but  roirited,  and  at  times  rividly  dramatic  narratire  of  the 
ftlning  erents  in  which  they  bore  a  part.— Harpui*8  Maoazimk. 

Ko  better  book  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  our  boys  and  girls  to  give  them  a  true  account 
of  our  State  by  a  loyal  son,  to  inAise  admiration  for  their  ancestors  and  emulation  of  their  noble 
Tlrtoes.— SDUOAnoNAL  Jouiuial  or  YnoixiA. 

In  the  skillftal  hands  of  the  man  who  is  to  Yirglsia  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  to  legendary 
Scotland,  the  people  come  out  from  the  canvas  of  history  and  grow  alive ;  the  very  IndUns  are 
human  beings,  and  one  ceases  to  feel  that  this  was  all  a  hundred  tears  ago.  This  is  enough  to  say, 
for  it  is  better  to  read  Oooke's  « Yirginia"  than  to  read  about  it.— Coubxbb  Journal  (Louisville). 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 

4  PARK  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Mportant  to  Scbool  Oicers,  Snuerintenileiits,  ani  Teacbers. 


UNABRIDGED 

Cluarto  Dictionary, 

THE    LAR0B81    AND   MOeT   COMPLKH 

DIOTIONART  OF  THE  XH6U8H 

LANQUAQE. 

With  a  Supplement, 

EMBRACING   204  ADDITIONAL  PACK 
AND  OVBK    12,500    NEW    WORDS. 
AND  A  VOCABULARY  OF  SYNO- 
NYMS OF  WORDS  IN  GENE- 
RAL USB. 

THE  flEW  EDITION  OP 

wia»«iioB'iBiftwBMiadixft»7Bc«ti»dflwaMi    WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARY, 

CONTAINS  THOUSANDS  OF  WORDS  NOT  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  ANY  OTHER  DICTIONARY. 
FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  AND  CONTAINS  FOUR  PULL-PAQE  ILLCfMINATED  PLATE& 


Worcester's  School  Dictionaries. 

THE  STANDARD  IN  SPELLING.  PRONUNCIATION  AND   DEFINITION. 


WORCESTER'S   DICTIONARIES 

Were  adopted  June  1st,  1886,  for  exclusive  use  in  the 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  OT  VIRGINIA, 

THESE  DICTIONARIES  CONTAIN  MORE  WORDS  THAN  ANY  OTHERS  OP  SIMILAR  GRADE. 

ADOPTED  AMD  U8ID  IN 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON,  CAMBRIDGE, 

CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS.  WORCESTER,  LOWELL, 
And   hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  throughout   the    United   States  and    Canada. 
Recently  adopted  for  North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia. 
Used  exclusively  in  the  Boston  schools. 
"Worcester's  Dictionaries  should  b^  used  by  the  youth  of  the  country  and  adofited 
in  the  common  schools." — New  York  Evening  Post. 

THE  STANDARD  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

"  In  i860,  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia  adopted  Worcester  as  their 
standard,  and  are  novir  stronger  than  ever  in  their  adherence  to  it  as  their  standard. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  taken  from  the  record  of  the  University : 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  held  July  7,  i860, 
Professor  Holmes  offered  the  follbwing  resolutions: 

***ResoJvedt  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Faculty,  Worcester's  Dictionary  affords  the 
most  reliable  authority  Tor  the  orthograp^iy  of  the  English  language. 

"  *Resolvedt  Therefore,  that  Worcester's  Dictionary  is,  for  the  present,  recogBised 
as  the  standard  for  propriety  in  this  respect.'     They  were  passed." 

WORCESTER  is  Kenerallj  regarded  as  the  STANDARD  AUTHORITY  for  the  Encllsh  Iaii«««t, 
and  is  so  recommended  by  Brjant,  LoDgfellow,  Whittier,  Samner,  Holmes,  Irring.  Winthrop.  A^usii 
Marsh,  Henry.  Ererett,  Mann,  Stephens,  Quincy,  Felton,  IliUlard,  Memming^r,  and  tb«  ma|ocH7|«f 
our  most  distinguished  scholars,  and  is,  besides,  recognieed  as  authority  by  the  Departnranta  of  osr 
National  Governments.  It  is  also  adopted  by  many  of  the  Boards  of  Public  lostmction,  and  ia  all  tk« 
large  newspaper  ofBcee  In  the  United  States  and  England. 


r  Descriptive  Catalogues,  containing  full  lists  of  our  educational  publications  aant  to  any  s 
application. 

J.  B.  UPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
(884) 


WEBSTER'S  Unabridged. 

THE  STANDARD  DICTIONARY. 

The  best  practical  English  Dictionary  ;     Th^  Attention  of  School  Officer8,  and  others,  is 
%XtAnU—Qu<»^ttrly  jKtrictr,  London.         invited  to  the  fact  that  in  purchasing  the  latest  issue 

"of  this  work,  they  get 

A  DICTIONARY 

tjontaining  3000  more  words  and  nearly  .2000  mor^  illua- 
ti'ations  than  any  other  American  Dfctionarv, 

A  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

containing  over  25,000  Titles, 
with  their  pronnnciation  and  a  vast  amoui^t  of  other  in- 
formation, (Jnst  Added,  T886)  and 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

giving  pronunciation  of  name;* 

and  brief  facts  concerning  nearly  ]0,000  Noted  Persons; 

also  various  tables  giving  valuable  information. 

ALL  IN  ONE  BOOK. 

The  Gazetteer  and  Biographical  Dictionary  are  /eaturo'i 
not  found  in  any  other  Dictionary. 


Xn  variooa  Styles  of  Binding,  with 
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Langnage  Work. 

No  department  of  our  public  school  work  is  of  more  practical 
value  than  the  work  in  language.  The  study  is  one  that  offers  a  wide 
field  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher.  Everything  rests  with  her. 
Skill,  patience,  quickness  and  good  nature  are  prime  requirements. 
She  must  also  be  fertile  in  resources  with  great  power  of  adaptability. 
No  phase  of  educational  work  has  been  the  subject  of  more  complete 
and  thorough  reform  than  this  same  language  work.  Instead  of 
dreary  and  monotonous  routine  it  has  become  full  of  life  and  possi- 
bility, whose  helpful  influence  and  increasing  power  may  be  observed 
with  each  succeeding  lesson. 

The  following  notes  by  Colonel  Parker  will  be  found  at  least  full 
of  suggestiveness  to  teachers  who  are  interested  in  language  work  : 

Use  of  Objects  in  Learning  to  Talk  with  the  Pencil, 

Give  each  pupil,  or,  better,  have  them  find  for  themselves,  a  plant 
with  leaves  and  flowers.  Teacher :  Please  tell  me  one  thing  you  can 
sec  in  the  plant.  The  pupils  will  write  readily  one  sentence.  Teacher: 
Now,  write  something  else.  While  the  children  are  writing,  the 
teacher  should  watch  the  work  of  each  child  so  far  as  possible.  The 
main  purpose. is  to  get  pupils  to  see  for  themselves  with  the  least 
possible  suggestion.  Teacher:  I  am  afraid  you  did  not  see  much, 
James ;  look  again.  You  see  something,  Martha ;  try  again.  If  a 
pupil  sees  something  he  cannot  name,  tell  him  the  name  and  write  it 
on  the  board.     Avoid  the  continuous  use  of  the  same  idiom,  L  ^.,  the 

plant  has .     Get  all  the  variety  in  idioms  possible.     Most,  if  not 

all,  questions  will  be  asked  by  the  objects,  and  the  investigations  will 
grow  into  a  system,  if  pupils  are  not  forced  into  one  from  the  first. 
Do  not  foreordain  what  the  child  must  see  and  say,  but  let  the  God- 
created  foreordination  act  as  it  will  under  the  right  conditions,  and 
then  follow ;  thus  both  child  and  teacher  will  learn. 
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Let  Back  Pupil  Have  a  Leaf, 

Teacher  (writes  on  board):  Tell  me  one  thing  you  can  see  in  the 
1  eaf.  Now,  one  more  thing.  Read  your  sentence,  John.  Who  can 
S3e  something  that  no  one  has  seen  ?  Take  two  leaves  and  compare. 
Teacher:  Tell  me  one  thing  that  you  find  alike  in  both  leaves;  two 
things,  three  things.  Tell  me  one  thing  that  you  find  different ;  two 
things.  Take  three  different  leaves  and  compare  them ;  then  four, 
and  so  on.  Teacher :  To-morrow  morning  I  want  each  one  of  yxMi 
to  bring  in  a  flower,  and  we  will  talk  about  it  with  our  new  tongues 
(pencils). 

Devices  for  Training  Children  to  Talk  with  the  Pencil — Descrip- 
tion of  Actions, 

The  pencils  are  sharp,  slates  clean,  and  the  children  are  ready. 
Teacher:  "  Now,  children,  I  want  you  to  say  with  your  pencils  just 
what  I  do.  [The  teacher  sits  down  in  a  chair.]  Please  tell  me  what 
I  have  done  ?  "  Should  not  allow  pupils  to  tell  orally  what  has  been 
done,  as  this  would  lead  all  to  write  the  same  sentence.  Have  each 
pupil  see  the  act  and  describe  it  originally.  While  the  pupils  are 
writing,  the  teacher  should  look  at  the  work,  erase  mistakes,  and  be 
ready  to  write  any  word  that  the  pupils  cannot  spell.  Have  pupils 
who  have  written  correctiy  read  their  sentences.  Encourage  origin- 
ality in  expression.  One  pupil  will  write,  **  You  sat  down,"  another. 
"  You  sat  down  in  a  chair,*'  "The  teacher  sat  down,'*  "  Miss  Smith 
sat  down."     Do  not  permit  sameness  of  sentences. 

Actions  may  be  made  an  almost  inexhaustible  means  of  sentence- 
writing.  All  forms  of  sentences  may  )>e  developed.  Power  of  quick 
and  accurate  observation  may  be  cultivated  by  this  device.  A  skill- 
ful teacher  may  discover  a  line  of  development  from  a  simple 
sentence  to  sentences  with  simple  modifiers  of  subject  and  predicate 
to  compound  and  complex  sentences.  Actions  suggested  :  Sit  in  a 
chair;  stand  up;  walk;  walk  slowly.  Pupil:  Miss  Smith  walked 
slowly.  Walk  fast ;  pick  up  a  pin ;  write  a  word  on  the  board ;  write 
on  a  slate ;  go  out  of  the  room ;  rap  on  the  door ;  come  into  the 
room  ;  bow,  and  say  good  morning ;  draw  a  picture  on  the  board ; 
point  to  the  clock ;  sing,  laugh,  run,  etc.;  take  out  your  watch,  look 
at  it,  look  at  the  clock,  and  then  put  your  watch  in  your  pocket;  open 
the  window  and  look  out;  shut  the  window;  draw  the  curtain. 

The  questions  may  be  changed  from  "What  did  I  do?"  to  "What 
am  I  doing  ?  "  "  What  have  I  done  ?  "  Allow  a  pupil  to  perform  an 
act,  and  have  the  class  describe  it.     Have  two  or  three  pupils  consult 
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together,  plan  what  they  will  do,  and  then  do  it,  the  class  describing 
the  act  as  before.  Have  pupils  listen  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and 
tell  what  they  have  heard. 

Telling  the  PosiHons  of  Objects, 

Put  a  hat  on  a  box.  Write  the  question  on  the  board,  "  Where  is 
the  hat  ?''  and  have  pupils  answer  it  with  their  pencils.  Put  the  hat 
on  the  table,  on  a  desk ;  hang  it  on  a  nail  or  peg ;  put  it  on  a  boy's 
head.  Put  a  box  on  the  table,  under  the  table,  near  the  table.  Pu- 
pils will  write  the  sentences:  **The  box  is  on  the  table,"  "  The  box 
is  under  the  table,"  "  The  box  is  by  (or  near)  the  table."  **  Where 
was  the  box?"  may  be  asked.  Put  more  than  one  object  of  a  kind — 
blocks,  for  example— in  a  box.  Scholar :  the  blocks  are  in  a  box. 
Take  them  out.  "  Where  were  the  blocks  ?  "  "  They  (or  the  blocks) 
were  in  the  box."  Show  a  stem  with  leaves  and  flowers.  '*  Where 
is  a  leaf?"  "A  leaf  is  on  the  stem."  "Where  are  the  leaves?" 
•* The  leaves  are  on  the  stem."  "  Where  is  the  flower  ? "  Take  the 
leaves  off*  the  stem.  **What  did  I  do?'*  Walk  to  the  window. 
"  What  did  I  do  ?  "  Go  out  of  the  room.  "  What  did  I  do  ?  "  En- 
ter the  room.  Show  the  difference  between  **  in  "  and  "  into."  Walk 
across  the  floor.  In  this  way  nearly  all  the  prepositions  may  be 
taught.  Have  pupils  tell  with  their  pencils  when  things  are  in  the 
room  and  in  the  yard.  "Where  is  the  clock?"  ** Where  is  the 
desk?"  •* Where  is  the  door?"  ** Where  are  the  windows?" 
"  Where  are  the  pictures  ?  "  *'  Where  is  the  blackboard  ?  "  "  Where 
is  the  maple  tree?" 

Use  of  Pictures, 

Every  teacher  should  have  a  large  collection  of  pictures.  They 
can  be  cut  from  illustrated  papers,  magazines,  old  books,  geographies, 
etc  Buy  some  cheap  cardboard,  cut  it  properly,  and  paste  the 
pictures  on  it.  Another  way  is  to  paste  pictures  upon  stout  manilla 
paper,  and  arrange  in  the  form  of  charts.  Wall  pictures  may  be 
used.  For  purely  sentence-writing  (the  present  work)  wall  pictures 
are  preferable. 

Write  on  the  Board  the  Idioms  They  Have  Learned  in  Reading, 

That  is .     There  is .    There  are .     Those  are .     I 

see .    Teacher :  Tell  me  with  your  pencils  one  thing  you  can  see 

in  the  picture.     **That  is  a  boat."     "There  is  a  girl."     "  I  see  a 
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tree."     You  may  allow  them  to  add  "in  the  picture"  at  first.     Write 

on  the  board,  "  Where  is  the ?  "     "  Where  are  the ?  "     "  The 

boat  is  on  the  watpr.*'  **  The  boat  is  tied  to  a  post.'*  **  The  fishes 
are  in  the  water."     **The  hat  is  on  the  girl's  head."     Question: 

"  What  is  the doing?  "     **  The  boy  is  feeding  the  fishes."     *'The 

girl  is  looking  at  the  fishes."  "The  fishes  are  swimming  in  the 
pond."     **  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  there? "     ** I  would  ride 

in  the  boat."     *'  I  would  watch  the  fishes."     "  What  kind  of  a 

is  that  ?  "  "  That  is  a  large  boat. "  * '  That  is  a  large  tree. ' '  "  The 
girl  is  small." 

Take  Another  Picture. 

"What  has  the  ?"     "The  bear  has  a  stick  in  his  paws." 

"The  girl  has  a  basket  in  her  hand."     "  How  many are  there?" 

"There  are  six  children."     "There  is  one  man."     "There  is  one 

house."     "What  are  the doing?"     "What  kind  of  a b 

it  ?  "     "  Where  have  the been  ?  "     "  Where  do  you  think  they 

are  going?"     "What  do  you  see  in  this  picture?"    "I  see  a  boy 

and  a  girl."      "I  see  some  birds."      "What  is  the doing?" 

"The  girl  is  carrying  some  sticks."  "The  boy  is  drawing  a  wagon." 
"  The  birds  are  flying."  "  Where  are  they  going  ?  "  "  Why  do  they 
carry  the  stjicks  ?  "  "  Where  did  they  get  them  ?  **  "  Whose  wagon 
is  it  ?  " — Central  School  Journal. 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Onrtaln. 


Seeing  the  wearied  teachers  and  pupils,  and  the  anxious  mothers, 
at  the  dreaded  examination  time,  is  it  any  wonder  that  some  of  us 
older  folks  look  back  longingly  to  the  "  good  old  days "  before 
"grading,"  and  think  that  those  of  us* who  were  favored  with  bright 
and  capable  teachers  were  better  off?  I  do  not  remember  ever  being 
tired  at  the  end  of  a  school  year ;  vacation  was  joyful,  to  be  sure, 
with  its  summer  delights  of  green  fields  ;  but  so  was  it  joyfiil  to  re- 
turn to  school  and  meet  the  old  companions.  Those  were  the  days 
when  girls  had  time  to  mend  their  clothes  and  go  on  errands  for 
mother.  How  pleasantly  I  remember  my  first  school  where  some 
twenty-five  girls,  from  eight  years  old  to  sixteen,  congregated  in  a 
moderate  room  with  one  teacher.  There  were  several  classes,  but  1 
have  no  impression  of  the  time  being  crowded.    As  the  time  was 
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not  strictly  divided  off  for  different  recitations,  an  interesting  history 
lesson  could  be  prolonged  into  a  profitable  talk  with  the  teacher. 
And  the  recitations  were  conducted  in  a  very  easy  way— not  at  all 
verbatim.  I  own  that  the  Latin  was  not  taught  so  thoroughly  as  it 
often  is  now,  but  that  was  extra  in  those  days,  and  we  Latin  girls  had 
very  nice  times  over  our  Virgil.  As  to  mathematics,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  old  way  of  teaching  them  had  an  advantage  over 
the  new  as  a  means  of  mental  training.  As  we  were  only  examined 
at  the  blackboard  about  twice  a  week,  we  could  afford  to  spend  long 
hours  over  a  difficult  problem  without  any  sense  of  discouragement 
or  failure. 

And  how  we  enjoyed  the  well-earned  rest  of  Sixth-day  afternoons, 
when  we  were  allowed  to  bring  our  pretty  pieces  of  handiwork  and 
listen  to  the  reading  of  some  pleasant,  instructive  book  ! 

In  various  ways  teaching  has  improved  since,  but  I  cannot  think 
that  education  was  a  fajlure  which  turned  out  women  ready  in  the 
use  of  the  three  R*s,  with  minds  trained  to  balance  practical  matters 
fairly,  and  with  a  taste  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  lasting 
through  middle  life. 

It  may  be  necessar}'  that  large  public  schools  should  be  a  kind  of 
averaging  machines.  But  let  us  not  imitate  this  in  our  more  favored 
smaller  schools.  There  must  be  classificatioa,'but  it  is  not  needful 
that  ten  children  shall  class  together  in  everything.  Look  at  this 
record  of  the  experience  of  a  teacher  in  a  city  public  school.  It  is 
written  in  reply  to  a  parent  who  had  complained  in  the  same  paper, 
over  the  signature  "Veremos,"  of  the  same  lesson  being  given 
''over  and  over,"  so  that  his  boy  had  nothing  to  learn  and  lost 
interest. 

'*  I  am  a  sixth  grade  assistant,  and  don't  claim  perfection  for  the 
teachers  ;  we  are  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  the  same  as  in  any  pro- 
fession or  trade;  but  in  many  cases  where  fault  is  found  we  are 
powerless  in  preventing  the  cause.  Timothy  Tibbals  (he  is  the  son 
of  *  Veremos')  is  placed  in  my  division.  He  is  polite,  regular  in  at- 
tendance, and  a  good  scholar  ;  in  about  three  months  he  has  really 
mastered  my  *  limits.'  Knowing  this,  I  give  him  advance  lessons; 
my  principal  hears  of  it :  '  Miss  Blank,  you  teach  sixth  grade,  not 
seventh  ;  as  principal  of  this  school,  my  duty  is  to  see  that  teachers 
conform  to  the  '  Graded  Course  ;'  you  must  not  advance  Timothy.* 
*  Oh !'  I  am  compelled  to  obey. 

"Now,  about  the  'over  and  over*  lessons.  My  scholars  are 
examined  in  seven  studies,  and  have  three  books  to  take  home ;  con- 
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sequently  most  of  the  instruction  is  oral—*  Line  upon  line,'  etc.  If 
the  scholars  were  all  Timothy  Tibbals,  we  would  think  we  had  found 
Paradise;  but  down  there  in  the  corner  is  Jerry  Jones;  face  hardly 
visible  for  dirt,  and  I  wonder  whether  there  really  is  a  head  under 
that  mass  of  hair.  I  get  to  work  on  those  animals  of  the  Frigid 
Zone  :  bear,  wolf,  reindeer,  seal,  whale,  etc.  Timothy  knows  them 
at  once,  but  Jerry !  We  have  them  *  aver'  I  sketch  a  map  of  the 
zones,  bring  pictures  of  the  animals,  ask  the  boys  to  do  so,  allow 
them  to  paste  them  on  the  zones  in.  which  they  are  found.  They  are 
interested  and  delighted,  and  I  think  *  Surely  they  will  learn  them 
now,*  but  Jerry  looms  up  again,  and  we  have  it  *  aver  and  ever' 
What  else  can  I  do  ?  I  detain  him,  coax  and  scold  ;  in  despair  pay 
his  way  to  the  Zoo  on  Saturday.  He  returns  delighted,  and  I 
breathe  a  sign  of  relief.  Examination  the  question  was  given, 
'  Name  the  coldest  zones,  and  two  animals  that  live  in  them  ? '  Timo- 
thy has  a  perfect  mark,  though  he  and  his  father  were  long  since  dis- 
gusted with  my  *  aver  and  over'  plan.  What  did  Jerry  do?  Wrote 
on  his  paper,  'In  the  Frigit  zone,  rooster,  wale,  selesktn,  tagger.' 
After  all  my  work  and  patience  !  Did  I  have  it  too  often  ?  Between 
Timothy  Tibbals,  number  one,  and  Jerry  Jones,  number  fifty-three, 
there  are  fifty-one  other  scholars  needing  instruction,  not  only  in  one 
part  of  geography,  but  in  seven  branches,  and  the  Jerrys  are  apt  to  be 
in  the  majority.  On  my  roll-book  of  last  term  are  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  absent  sessions  of  the  pupils.  When  so 
much  of  a  teacher's  work  is  oral,  is  it  any  wonder  that  there  must  be 
much  *  repetition '  and  *  cramming'  to  reach  the  absentees  ? 

"Averages  must  be  obtained.  Do  you  doubt  that?  The  first 
term  I  taught  I  did  the  work  in  what  I  considered  a  common-sense, 
practical  way,  not  having  seen  the  kind  of  questions  given  at  exami- 
nation (before  we  had  a  superintendent).  I  promoted  three  pupils. 
Was  waited  on  by  some  of  the  *  officials,'  asked  to  explain  the  reason 
for  *  such  a  deficiency  in  the  class,'  presented  with  a  copy  of  the 
Course  of  Study;  they  hoped  the  next  examination  would  *  result  in 
credit  *  to  me.  I  was  humiliated,  but  wiser ;  studied  the  '  Course ' 
and  numerous  samples  of  questions,  and  went  to  work  for  *  credits/ 
very  often  putting  my  Scotch  conscience  out  of  sight;  at  the  end  of 
the  term  promoted  all  my  scholars. 

**  I  was  congratulated  by  the  same  *  officials.'" — M,  H.  G.  in 
Student, 
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Hints  in  Sohool  Oovernment. 

1.  School  discipline,  like  instruction,  will  take  form  from  the  tem- 
perament and  character  of  the  teacher.  A  reputation  for  impartial 
judgment  is  the  essential  requisite  of  the  teacher  who  governs  well. 

2.  Make  but  few  rules,  and  do  not  indulge  in  much  talking  about 
the  infringement  of  them.  Remember  that  pupils  as  well  as  teachers 
have  rights^  and  that  both  have  duties, 

3.  Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  your  pupils.  Recall  your  own 
school  experiences,  your  hopes  and  fears,  your  impulses,  your  no- 
tions, and  the  motives  that  influenced  you.  If  you  do  so,  you  can- 
not become  a  tyrant. 

4.  Secure  order,  if  possible,  without  corporal  punishment,  but 
secure  obedience  at  all  hazards.  In  school,  as  in  army,  discipline  is 
essential  to  existence. 

5.  The  best  way  to  lead  pupils  to  study  is.  not  by  threats  and  com- 
pulsion, but  by  showing  them  how  to  use  their  text  books,  by  ex- 
plaining and  illustrating  their  hard  lessons,  and  by  appealing  to  their 
higher  motives. 

6.  Do  not  tempt  your  pupils  to  become  habitually  deceitful  and 
untruthful,  by  making  use  of  the  " self- reporting  system"  in  scholar- 
ship and  deportment.  It  is  a  device  worthy  of  the  Inquisition.  "  It 
is,"  says  F.  S.  Jewell,  "both  stupidly  ingenious  and  transparently 
vicious. 

7.  Regard  all  pupils  as  truthful  until  you  have  positive  proof  to 
'  the  contrary.  Childre^i  with  a  high  sense  of  honor  will  never  for- 
give you  for  doubting  their  word,  or  for  making  an  unjust  ac- 
cusation. "  The  only  teacher  I  ever  intensely  hated,"  said  a  noted 
instructor,  **  was  a  young  woman  who  charged  me,  unjustly,  before 
the  school,  with  telling  a  lie,  when  I  was  only  seven  years  old.*' 
Trust  your  pupi|^  if  you  want  them  to  put  their  trust  in  you.  **  The 
sweetest  praise  I  ever  heard,''  said  a  public  man,  "was  the  remark 
made  by  my  father  when  I  was  twelve  years  old  :  '  My  boy  never 
told  me  a  lie  in  his  life.'  " 

8.  Encourage  truthfulness  by  awarding  full  and  frank  confession 
with  a  remission  of  penalties,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  school  dis- 
cipline. Severity  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  lying  and  deceit.  It 
excites  fear,  and  fear  seeks  an  easy  refuge  in  cunning  and  eva- 
sion. 

9.  Whispering  must  be  repressed  with  a  firm  hand.     It  cannot  be 
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entirely  prevented,  but  it  may  be  checked  so  as  to  prevent  disturb- 
ance and  annoyance.  One  good  way  of  checking  it  is  to  allow  a 
short  whispering-recess  every  hour  or  half  hour. 

10.  As  prevention  is  better  than  punishment,  children  should  be 
trained  to  a  general  habit  of  prompt  obedience  in  minor  matters,  so 
that  they  finally  will  submit  readily  to  prohibitions  which  curb  their 
strong  inclinations  and  tendencies. 

11.  Penalties  and  punishments  must  be  certain^  and  must  seem  to 
be  the  natural  consequences  of  wrong  acts.  The  child  should  know 
what  he  has  to  expect,  and  when  to  expect  it.  There  must  be  no  ca- 
price, no  variableness,  no  shadow  of  turning.  The  child  soon  learns 
to  yield  to  the  inevitable. 

12.  Do  not  worry,  do  not  be  discouraged  ;  think  that  your  agita- 
tion, your  nervousness,  will  extend  to  your  pupils.  Unite  patience 
with  hope,  gentleness  with  firmness,  equanimity  with  force  of  charac- 
ter. Have  a  pleasant  voice  apd  cheerful  countenance,  and  show 
yourself  the  sincere  friend  to  every  pupil.  Let  your  school  be  one 
that  will  always  have  agreeable  associations  connected  with  it,  but 
if  an  emergency  comes,  be  prompt  and  resolute  to  meet  it,  but 
always  calm, — Intelligence, 


Wisoonsin's  Institate  System. 

The  normal  schools  and  the  institutes  of  Wisconsin  are  managed 
by  an  admirable  system,  and  one  superior  to  anything  else  we  know 
of  in  the  country.  The  following  account  is  taken  from  the  Danville 
(111.),  News,  where  it  appears  in  connection  with  very  complimentary 
regrets  in  regard  to  the  election  of  S.  Y.  Gillan,  their  High  School 
Principal,  to  the  Milwaukee  Normal  School.  The  account  will  be 
of  interest  to  other  States. 

The  five  State  normal  schools  are  all  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of 
Regents,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  the  State  Superintendent,  the 
State  Treasurer,  and  nine  members  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The 
same  Board  has  control  also  of  the  county  institutes,  and  all  the 
institute  work  is  planned  and  directed  by  the  State  Superintendent. 
To  assist  him  in  this  work  an  institute  conductor  is  appointed  for  each 
normal  school.  The  State  is  divided  into  four  institute  districts,  and 
during  the  institute  season — from  April  to  November,  except  July— 
these  conductors  are  in  the  field,  passing  from  county  to  county, 
holding  a  meeting  a  week  in  a  place,  the  whole  program,  including 
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dates,  being  arranged  by  the  State  Superintendent.  These  conduc- 
tors hold  professorships  in  the  State  normal  schools,  and  during  the 
winter  term  when  the  number  of  students  is  largest,  and  hence,  more 
teaching  force  required,  these  men  are  engaged  in  teaching  regular 
classes  in  the  schools  to  which  they  are  respectively  assigned. 

The  normal  schools  of  Wisconsin  do  not  depend  for  support  on 
appropriations  by  the  Legislature,  but  are  on  a  firm  financial  basis, 
having  a  permanent  fund  yielding  an  annual  income  of  $100,000. 

The  new  State  Normal  School  at  Milwaukee  is  organized  on  a  plan 
different  firom  that  of  any  other  in  this  country.  There  is  no  pre- 
paratory department  connected  with  it ;  and  persons  cannot  obtain 
here  the  elementary  training  which  it  is  assumed  should  be  acquired 
before  entering  upon  a  professional  course  of  study.  It  is  intended 
to  rank  with  the  professional  schools  of  medicine  and  law,  and  will 
afford  to  those  already  in  the  profession,  but  who  feel  the  need  of 
broader  and  more  thorough  preparation  for  their  work,  an  opportu- 
nity to  prepare  for  something  better  than  they  have  attained.  The 
Board  of  Regents  hope  thus  to  meet  the  present  pressing  demand 
for  higher  professional  training  of  teachers.  The  terms  of  admission 
are  such  that  the  academic  course  in  common  schools  must  be  mas- 
tered before  entering  these  schools.  This  may  be  done  in  other 
normal  schools  or  in  certain  designated  high  schools.  Credit  is  also 
given  for  work  done  in  the  colleges,  provided  the  applicant  is  found 
on  examination  qualified  to  undertake  the  strictly  professional  work 
of  the  school. 

A  prominent  educator  says  of  this  school  in  his  last  annual 
report : 

**  Its  establishment  will  go  far  to  secure  full  acceptance  in  theory 
and  policy  of  the  principle  that  teaching  is  a  profession,  and  that  only 
those  should  be  employed  as  teachers  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  work  by  attaining  thorough  scholarship 
and  undertaking  special  training.** 

Besides  the  professional  work  required  a  course  of  instructionlin  the 
higher  branches,  as  extensive  as  the  length  of  the  time  allows,  is  also 
provided.  The  three  prominent  features  recognized  as  of  vital  import- 
ance in  the  preparation  for  teaching  are:  I.  Thorough  scholastic  train- 
ing. 2.  Careful  study  of  what  is  known  of  the  theory,  history  and  phi- 
losophy of  education.  3.  Application  of  principles  and  practice  in 
teaching  under  the  supervision  of  expert  training  teachers.  Every 
teacher  in  the  normal  school  has  these  ends  in  view  in  the  imparting 
of  instruction. 
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Carrying  out  the  theory  and  plan  upon  which  the  school  is  organ- 
ized, the  institute  work  has  been  graded  into  county  institutes  and 
city  institutes  ;  the  former  are  managed  as  above  noted,  by  the  four 
district  conductors  ;  the  latter  will  be  arranged  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent in  co-operation  with  the  city  superintendents,  and  will  h<^d 
only  short  sessions  of  one  or  two  days.  These  will  be  conducted  bv 
Mr.  Gillan.  He  will  occupy  the  Chair  of  Political  Science  and 
School  Economy  in  the  Milwaukee  School,  and  will  also  teach  clas- 
ses in  .  History,  Latin,  Book-keeping,  and  other  branches.  As  an 
institute  worker,  he  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Superinten- 
dent, and  will  be  subject  to  a  call  from  him  at  any  time  to  go  to  any 
city  in  the  State  to  conduct  a  one  or  two  days'  institute  for  the 
graded-school  teachers.  His  travelling  expenses  on  these  trips  will 
be  paid  by  the  State  in  addition  to  his  regular  salary.  This  system 
of  city  institutes  under  State  management  will  be  inaugurated  at 
once,  and  during  the  first  part  of  the  year  he  will  be  called  out  for 
this  work  about  twice  a  month. — Intelligence, 


Awakening  Oonfidenoe. 

BY   FRANCES  C.    SPARHAWK. 


If  there  exists  a  more  sensitive  audience  than  children  make,  it  has 
yet  to  be  found.  They  are  often  far  from  attentive,  and  in  many 
senses  still  farther  from  appreciative.  Somebody  has  written  a  poem 
upon  childhood  which  every  teacher  can  endorse,  to  say  nothing  of 
parents.    This  is  one  of  the  stanzas : 

'*  Then  Wisdom  stole  his  bat  and  ball, 

And  taught  him  with  most  sage  endeavor. 
Why  bubbles  rise  and  acorns  fall. 

And  why  no  toy  will  last  forever. 
She  talked  of  all  the  wondrous  laws 

That  nature's  open  book  discloses. 
And  childhood  *ere  she  made  a  pause. 

Was  fast  asleep  among  the  roses." 

Yet  children  have  the  greatest  susceptibility  as  to  the  reality  of 
people  with  whom  they  are  brought  into  contact.  They  are  like  cer^ 
tain  animals  which  are  endowed  in  their  weakness  with  special  means 
of  safety,  as  with  speed  or  with  wonderful  acuteness  of  eye  and  ear. 
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It  is  not  only  because  people  imagine  that  children  are  easily  de- 
ceived that  the  real  self  in  them  touches  the  soul  of  the  children  with 
whom  they  have  to  do.  In  addition  to  this  unguardedness  of  grown 
people  toward  them,  there  is  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  we  call 
the  **  instinct*'  of  childhood.  This  does  not  imply  that  children 
can  delect  any  falsity  or  crime  in  their  elders,  but  only  that  they  do 
detect  falsity  or  truthfulness  in  the  bearing  of  these  toward  them. 

A  teacher's  scholarly  attainments  are  certainly  of  value;  her  ability 
to  impart  knowledge  is  of  still  more  consequence.      But  there  is 
something  else,  the  foundation  upon  which  all  other  usefulness  must 
be  grounded.     Human  nature  is  so  made  that  at  least  nineteen  peo- 
ple out  of  every  twenty  work  simply  from  necessity.     The  Chinese 
idea  of  the  mind  being  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  is  so  far  true  as 
that  the  necessity  of  satisf3ring  this  organ  is  the  great  stimulant  to 
mental  and  physical  activity.     But  meeting  the  question  fairly,  that 
most  teachers  go  into  the  profession  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  there 
is  still  something  else — there  is  the  dement  of  faithfulness  in  work, 
through  which  it  comes  to  be  well  done,  and  through  which  life,  in- 
dividual and  collective,  comes  to  its  best.     The  teacher  who,  with 
fine  education  and  great  talent,  yet  fails  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  little 
faces  daily  ranged  before  her,  are  some  time  to  be  set  to  meet  the 
problems  of  American  citizenship,  fails  to  comprehend  the  means  by 
which  the  republic  tries  to  insure  its  safety.    And  the  teacher  who 
does  not  feel  the  responsibility  which  makes  her  look  upon  children, 
not  as  mental  counters  that  are  to  give  the  number  of  her  winnings, 
but  as  individual  characters  that  her  own  character  must  influence, 
is  a  teacher  unfitted  for  her  place. 

It  is  this  honesty  of  the  highest  kind,  this  consciousness  of  obliga- 
tions that  no  committee  can  take  account  of,  thb  willingness  to  spend 
and  be  spent  for  the  children,  which  the  littie  ones  come  to  feel 
in  every  fibre.  Energy,  endurance,  faithfulness,  patience,  unselfish- 
ness, are  the  forces  that  make  the  world  a  habitable  place.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  teacher  to  carry  on  the  daily  labors  of  the  school  room 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  play  to  these  qualities ;  for  there  is  no  edu- 
cation worth  the  name  without  it.  It  is  not  spasmodic  preaching 
that  is  needed,  but  the  influence  of  character,  which,  at  its  best,  is 
unconscious.  This  arouses  the  children's  confidence.  They  are  ready 
tD  take  it  for  granted  that  a  teacher  knows  more  than  they  do,  and 
only  a  series  of  blunders  could  uproot  their  faith  here.  But  they  are 
constantiy  upon  the  alert  to  see  if  those  who  are  over  them  do  the 
things  demanded  of  themselves.     A  teacher  in  whom  the  children 
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*'  believe/*  in  the  same  sense  in  which  grown  people  *'  believe"  in  a 
man  or  a  woman,  is  alone  the  teacher  who  has  the  pK)wer  to  make 
the  best  of  them. 

An  educator  who  wishes  to  impose  plausibility  for  truthfulness, 
may  be  successful  with  conventions  and  committees,  but  with  chil 
dren,  never.     A  school  is  Argus. —  The  American  Teacher, 


Drill  in  Oeograpby. 

BY  M.   p.    SMITH,    N.  Y. 


It  is  one  thing  to  present  and  unfold  a  subject  for  the  first  time  to 
a  class  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interest  and  impress,  and  it  is  quite 
another  and  much  more  difficult  one  to  so  deepen  the  impression  as 
to  make  it  lasting,  without,  at  the  same  time,  nauseating  the  diildrco 
and  yourself  by  the  frequent  repetition  which  must  necessarily  take 
place  in  order  to  attain  this  end. 

If  you  can  manage  to  keep  all  the  children  employed  during  the 
recitation,  it  will  assist  greatly  in  securing  their  interested  attentioiL 

We  will  suppose  that  you  have  already  familiarized  the  childreo 
somewhat  with  the  small  map  of  North  America  found  in  thdr 
Geographies.    Then  go  over  the  same  ground  in  the  following  ways : 

First. — Hang  the  large  map  before  the  class,  and  teach  them  the 
name  and  location  of  the  different  countries,  pointing  them  out,  and 
having  the  children  name  and  locate  as  you  point.  Assign  no  more 
than  can  be  fully  mastered  as  to  spelling,  this  being  given  as  part  of 
the  lesson.  Next  day  have  all  the  children  take  slates,  and  while 
successive  pupils  point  out  and  locate  the  countries,  the  others  write 
the  names  as  they  are  given.  If  preferred,  the  whole  answer  may  be 
written,  instead  of  one  word.  When  the  lesson  is  finished,  the 
slates  may  be  exchanged  and  corrected.  For  the  next  lesson  take 
coast  waters,  then  peninsulas,  etc. 

Second, — Draw  an  outline  map  on  the  board,  while  the  children 
draw  them  on  slates.  Then  call  on  one  child  after  another  to  f^o  to 
the  board  and  print  names  of  different  localities  while  the  children 
do  the  sam^  on  their  slates.  If  you  cannot  draw  rapidly  or  accu 
rately  on  the  board,  buy  the  perforated  paper  stencils.  They  cost 
but  a  trifle,  and  are  perfect  treasures.  Models  for  the  children  may 
be  made  in  the  following  manner.    Saturate  writing  paper  with  kero- 
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sene,  which  makes  it  very  good  tracing  paper.  Trace  on  it  a  map 
of  suitable  size  for  the  slates,  and  cut  it  out.  Mark  out  on  heavy 
brown  paper  enough  maps  for  the  use  of  the  class,  and  have  the  chil- 
dren cut  them  out.  These  maps,  as  also  the  wall  maps,  may  be  used 
not  only  for  locating  places,  but  also  the  regions  of  different  produc- 
tions, occupations,  etc 

Third, — Aft^r  going  over  the  map  systematically  once  or  twice, 
take  each  country  separately,  giving  position,  boundaries,  coast 
waters,  peninsulas,  capes,  surface,  rivers,  cities,  products,  occupa- 
tions, government,  religion  and  language.  I  find  it  well  to  have  the 
children  write  this  information  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose, 
giving  them  each  day,  of  course,  only  so  much  as  they  can  learn  for 
next  day's  lesson. 

Fourth, — Have  one-half  the  class  write  answers  to  questions  writ- 
ten on  the  board,  while  the  other  half  read  and  spell. 

Fifth. — Have  a  brief  composition  written,  describing  a  country 
just  studied. 

Sixth,— Assign  maps,  and  answers  to  questions  for  home  work. 
Seventh, — Prepare  a  set  of  cards  for  each  country  in  the  following 
manner.    Several  may  have  at  the  top  the  word  Alaska  ;  on  one  of 
them  write  Productions^   on  another  Climate^  another  Occupations^ 
etc.     Distribute  these,  and  let  the  pupils  recite  from  them. 

These  methods  may  be  used  in  rotation  for  each  lesson  on  succeed- 
ing days,  or  one  may  be  continued  for  awhile  and  replaced  by 
another  when  it  grows  monotonous. — Popular  Educator, 


Oharaoter-Bnilding. 

Organized  effort  wins  in  every  department  of  life.  Any  system  by 
means  of  which  you  can  touch  the  currents  that  flow  through  every 
clas^  of  society  with  uniform  constancy,  has  rare  possibilities  for  good. 
The  public  school  of  America  has  the  possibilities  of  becoming  such 
a  system.  More  than  a  third  of  a  miUion  of  school-rooms  in  this 
country  are  presided  over  by  teachers  who,  more  than  all  other  forces, 
are  to  build  the  character  of  the  next  and  succeeding  generations  in 
honor  and  honesty,  in  purity  and  virtue,  in  spirit  and  purpose. 

We  are  not  in  a  speculative  mood,  and  have  no  disposition  to  theo- 
rize over  what  might  be,  but  rather  in  a  historic  frame  of  mind  we 
would  deal  with  experiences.    At  Topeka  we  referred  incidentally  to 
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the  method  adopted  by  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  New  West  Com- 
mission in  Utah  in  character- building,  and  the  cordial  reoeptioQ  the 
statement  met  with,^as  judged  by  public  and  private  expressions  o: 
approval  and  interest,  leads  us  to  make  a  much  more  complete  state- 
rtient  in  this  connection,  not  only  of  the  work  of  that  special  teacher. 
but  grouping  what  we  saw  of  this  work  in  many  of  these  school  rooms 
outlining  the  way  in  which  the  teacher  may  use  the  school  to  incul- 
cate and  emphasize  the  principles  of  patriotism,  home  love,  and  every- 
day virtues. 

Memorizing  texts,  poems,  and  extracts  from  orations,  was  one  of 
the  features  of  school-work  that  attracted  my  attention  ever3r¥rbcre- 
It  did  not  occupy  much  time,  but  for  a  few  minutes  each  moming 
something  new  helpful  in  character-building  was  memorized.  The 
teacher  had  her  thought,  not  on  what  she  liked  and  appreciated,  bat 
rather  on  what  the  child  would  enjoy  and  profit  by,  always  havii^ 
her  thought  on  the  rhythm  and  melody  of  thought  or  expres^on. 
One  point  is  worthy  of  special  mention ; — the  teacher  always  meiDO- 
rizes  whatever  she  asks  them  to  learn,  thus  appreciating  the  labor, 
impressing  the  fact  that  she  really  values  the  knowledge  she  seeks  to 
have  them  acquire  through  this  exercise. 

Patriotism,  everywhere  an  important  element  in  the  character  of 
youth,  is  specially  valuable  in  Utah.  Once  at  least,  each  week,  the 
exercise  is  upon  loyalty,  and,  avoiding  all  partisan  shading^,  national 
events  are  referred  to,  from  the  news  standpoint,  and  selections  with 
the  true  ring  are  recited,  and  something  assigned  for  a  memory  ex- 
ercise. 

Character  texts  are  most  effective,  and  taught  as  they  should  be, 
no  parents  will  object,  whatever  their  anti-church  sentiment.  The 
teacher  has  one  special  character  text  thoroughly  learned  and  fre- 
quently repeated  each  week.  I  visited  the  school,  and  spent  the  half 
day.  At  the  opening  of  the  school  the  teacher  said,  "  What  is  our 
text  for  this  week?'*  "Wisdom  is  better  than  rubies;  and  all  the 
things  that  may  be  desired  are  not  to  be  compared  to  it.  Length  of 
days  is  in  her  right  hand;  and  in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honor. 
Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all  her  paths  are  i>eace." 

When  they  turned  to  their  books,  she  called  for  study  texts. 
"  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might."  "What- 
soever ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men." 
"  Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing;  for  in  due  season  we  shall  resq> 
if  we  faint  not.** 

The  recitation  was  introduced  with  the  texts,  "  If  a  man  also  strive 
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for  masteries,  yet  is  he  not  crowned  except  he  strive  lawfully."  "  Quit 
you,  like  men.*  *  *  *  Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain  glory.' ' 
**  Let  another  man  praise  thee,  and  not  thine  own  mouth.'* 

They  prepared  for  recess  with  several  texts  :  "  Abstain  from  all 
appearance  of  evil.**  '*  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the 
mighty.**     "  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good.** 

Our  space  forbids  special  reference  to  the  texts  recited  at  the  close 
of  school  with  a  view  to  influencing  their  conduct  on  the  street,  their 
companionship  in  play,  their  attitude  toward  their  parents,  and  their 
respect  for  the  ageil.  In  this  way,  in  two  years,  the  teacher  had 
taught  the  best  texts,  choice  stanzas,  poems,  etc.,  thus  keeping  their 
thought  on  the  best  things,  and  filling  their  mind  with  the  best  senti- 
ment. There  is  in  this  experience  food  for  thought  for  many  a 
teacher,  east  as  well  as  west. — A,  E,  JV.,  in  the  American    Teacher. 


Twenty  Pieces, 

BY   ANNA   C.    BRACKETT. 


I  send  you  this  month  twenty  pieces  of  advice,  which  I  made  out 
for  two  girls  just  beginning  their  teaching  in  a  country  town.  They 
may  be  of  value  to  others  in  the  same  place.  They  are  made  by  a 
practical  teacher  for  young  teachers,  and,  if  followed,  will  save  many 
troublesome  days  and  much  weariness. 

L  Let  nothing  prevent  you  from  thoroughly  preparing  every 
lesson — no  matter  how  simple — that  you  are  to  give  next  day.  Never 
go  into  the  school-room  without  knowing  exactly,  even  to  details, 
what  you  are  to  do. 

II.  No  matter  what  happens  be  sure  you  keep  your  temper. 

III.  Don*t  omit  to  visit  all  the  families  who  send  children  to  your 
school.  Make  a  friendly  call.  Don* t  wait  for  them— and  show  your  • 
self  really  interested  in  them  and  their  children. 

IV.  If  any  trouble  occurs  with  any  child,  or  there  is  danger  of 
any — go  and  see  the  parents  and  get  their  co  operation. 

V.  Don*t  be  in  a  hurry  about  punishing,  if  necessary.  WaiHng 
to  think  it  over  never  does  any  harm. 

VI.  Be  sure  everything  about  your  dress,  desk  and  school-room  is 
always  in  perfect  order. 
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VII.  Try  and  make  the  room  attractive,  so  that  the  children  will 
find  it  pleasant. 

VIII.  Remember  always  that  it  is  the  best  interest  of  the  children 
and  school — not  your  own — that  you  are  to  work  for. 

IX.  Be  sure  that  you  carry  out  exacdy  all  the  directions  you  give. 
Think  well  before  you  frive  them;  but  then  carry  them  out. 

X.  You  must  be  entirely,  wholly,  and  always  yi«/.  Ifnot  you  will 
not  command  respect — and  not  to  have  that,  means  failure. 

XL*  Be  VERY  careful  in  your  dealings  with  other  teachers  in  the 
town.  Never  give  them  occasion  to  think  that  you  set  yourselves 
above  them.  If  yoa  are  working ybr  the  schools^  there  can  be  no  jeal- 
ousy— make  them  welcome  in  your  rooms.  Seek  to  know  them. 
You  can  both  give  and  get  help,  if  you  work  in  the  right  spirit. 

XII.  T>rtss  perfectly —simply.  Celluloid  collars  and  cuf&  will  save 
washing,  and  can  always  be  neat  and  clean.  Dress  should  be  plain, 
without  much  trimming.  If  it  were  not  for  the  washing,  I  would  say. 
wear  white  aprons  in  school. 

XIII.  For  arithmetic  classes.  Do  all  the  examples  yourselves  at 
home  before  the  time  ;  then  you  will  know  what  you  are  about,  and 
can  tell  where  the  error  is.     Keep  ahead  of  your  class. 

XIV.  Talk  over  all  your  difficulties  together. 

XV.  Don't  take  any  part  in  any  village  gossip.  Don't  allow  your- 
self to  talk  about  any  one  in  the  village,  unless  you  have  something 
good  to  say. 

XVI.  Try  and  make  the  chWdrexi  polite  to  each  other  in  school. 

XVII.  Try  the  plan  of  having  a  school  housekeeper  for  each  day. 
Try  and  get  the  children  to  feel  interested  themselves  in  keeping 
everything  neat  and  in  order. 

XVIII.  Don't  be  afraid  to  say  ''  I  don't  know''  if  you  don't 

XIX.  If  you  have  made  a  false  statement  about  anything  in  a  les- 
son don't  be  afraid  to  acknowledge  it. 

XX.  Correct  all  errors  in  English  speaking  that  you  notice.— 
American  Journal  of  Education, 


The  teacher  of  a  country  school  has  advantages  as  well  as  disad- 
vantages, and  she  who  makes  the  most  of  her  opportunities  will  de- 
velop fastest  and  rise  the  highest. 
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Train  OhildTen  to  Think. 

No  teacher  can  be  truly  successful  who  fails  to  awaken  in  his  pupil 
that  interest  and  spirit  which  will  lead  them  to  investigate  a  subject 
carefully  and  to  think  patiently.  A  prominent  aim  of  the  instructor 
should  t>e  to  teach  his  pupils  how  to  study,  and  encourage  them  to 
surmount  difficulties.  But  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  teacher 
does  that  for  a  pupil  which  he  ought  to  do  for  himself.  This  may  be 
much  easier  for  the  teacher,  but  it  is  not  for  the  scholar's  best  good. 
It  will  not  educate,  nor  will  it  awaken  thought.  The  true  way  is  to 
lead  and  encourage  pupils  to  rdy  upon  their  own  powers  and  re- 
sources. 

Let  the  teacher  never  forget  that  it  is  not  what  he  does  for  his  pu- 
pils so  much  as  what  he  induces  them  to  do  for  themselves,  that  will 
prove  truly  beneficial  and  helpful  to  them.  Let  him,  in  view  of  this, 
seek  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  their  own  powers  and  re- 
sources. Let  them  be  made  to  feel  that  they  can  do,  and  in  most 
cases  they  ztn/I  do.  But  care  should  be  taken  not  to  leave  them  to 
feel  discouraged.  Let  them  be  cheered  by  kind  words  while  they 
are  required  to  make  further  effort  A  few  kind  words  or  a  little 
indirect  help,  plea.santly  given,  will  accomplish  wonders;  while  a  cold 
repulse,  or  aid  reluctantly  or  sourly  given,  .will  dishearten.  John,  for 
instance,  goes  to  his  teacher  and  says :  "  Will  you  please  to  show  me 
how  to  perform  this  example?  I  don't  understand  it.**  "  No,**  says 
the  teacher  tartly,  **  study  it  out  for  yourself;  you  don't  need  any 
help."  John  passes  to  his  seat,  feeling  dispirited,  and  repulsed  by 
one  who  ought  to  be  his  friend  and  helper.  He  has  also  no  heart  to 
apply  himself  with  earnestness  to  his  work,  and  so  when  called  to 
recite  he  makes  a  feilure,  and  is  severely  censured  by  his,  teacher. 
He  becomes  discouraged,  and  loses  interest  in  his  school  and  its 
lessons. 

William  has  a  different  teacher;  no  more  accomplished  than  John's, 
but  he  is  full  of  love  for  his  work  and  full  of  sympathy  for  his  pupils. 
He  understands  human  nature,  and  boy -nature  in  particular,  and  in- 
spires all  under  his  care  with  a  spirit  of  confidence  and  self-reliance. 
William  approaches  him  and  politely  requests  aid  in  solving  a  prob- 
lem. The  teacher  carefully  reads  the  example,  giving  all  proper 
emphasis  and  expression.  The  very  reading  imparts  a  little  light. 
In  pleasant  and  encouraging  tones  the  teacher  says:  "William,  this 
example  is  not  so  plain  and  simple  as  many  others,  but  I  think  with  a 
2 
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little  patient  thought  you  will  get  it  right.  Read  it  over  very  care- 
fully and  ascertain  just  what  it  means,  and  I  think  you  will  get  at  the 
proper  solution,  if  not,  come  to  me  again.**  William  passes  to  his 
desk  with  a  light  heart.  He  feels  strengthened  and  encouraged  by 
his  teacher's  kind  manner  and  pleasant  words.  With  earnestness  be 
applies  himself  to  the  example,  and  soon  all  becomes  clear.  •  He  has 
not  only  solved  the  given  problem,  but  he  has  gained  confidence  and 
power  which  will  be  of  future  help.  He  has  taken  a  step  in  develop- 
ing his  thinking  powers,  and  gained  in  self-reliance,  while  his  teacher 
has  shown  his  skill  by  inspiring  him  to  persevere. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  every  effort  which  will  lend  to  develop 
and  bring  into  activity  the  pupil's  mental  resources,  will  prove  of  &r 
greater  importance  than  the  formal  hearing  of  set  lessons.  See  to  it, 
teacher,  that  your  pupik  learn  how  to  study  and  to  think,  and  theo 
they  will  acquire  knowledge.  So'  far  as  possible  encourage  them  to 
get  a  clear  and  accurate  understanding  of  the  subject  under  consid- 
eration, and  then  require  them  to  express  their  thoughts  and  views 
in  their  own  words.  Pupils  who  have  learned  how  to  study  and  think, 
and  to  give  proper  expression  to  their  ideas,  have  made  great  ad-  • 
vancement  in  education,  though  their  studies  be  few  or  many. — Rx, 


Method  vs.  Results. — Teachers  and  learners  are  often  perplexed 
with  the  very  natural  and  yet  absurd  criticism  that  "  men  in  busin&s 
do  not  write  like  the  copies  in  copy-books,"  and  are  asked,  "why 
not  teach  such  writing  as  is  practiced  in  business?"  Such  critics 
should  be  informed  that  there  are  several  millions  of  styles  of  "  busi- 
ness writing"  practiced  in  the  United  States  alone,  and  then  asked 
whether  all  these  should  be  followed  as  a  standard,  or,  if  not,  how 
shall  we  choose  ?  if  he  does  not  perceive  the  absurdity,  brand  him  as 
a  mere  babbler  whose  pratings  are  unworthy  of  notice.  Wherever 
good  business  writing  is  found  it  is  the  result  of  careful  study  and 
practice,  originally  from  good  standard  forms,  which  may  have  beeo 
more  or  less  modified  by  subsequent  practice. 

The  teacher,  learner,  and  the  public  should  remember  that  what 
what  may  be  termed  '*  business  writing"  is  a  result^  while  good, sys- 
tematic copies  and  teaching  are  the  methods  by  which  it  is  attained. 
— From  Professor  Ames'  Penmanship  Lesson  in  the  Penman's  Ari 
Journal  for  September, 
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Answering  Ohildren. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  on  the  Seventeenth  ?  "  asked  a  gentie- 
inan  of  a  child  who  was  playing  around  him.  With  true  Yankee  inqui- 
sitiveness,  and  the  Yankee  trait  of  answering  one  question  by  asking 
another,  the  child  said,  **  What  is  the  Seventeenth?  **  "  I  mean  the 
Seventeenth  of  June,*'  explained  the  gendeman.  "  Well,  what  is  the 
Seventeenth  of  June  ?  "  persisted  the  child.  He  was  a  little  fellow,  and 
the  quickest  answer  being  thought  the  most  desirable  one,  the  gentle- 
man said,  **  Oh,  it*s  a  holiday/*  "  What's  it  a  holiday  for?  "  "  WeU, 
some  time  when  I  have  more  time  than  I  can  spare  now  Til  tell  you 
all  about  it,"  was  the  evasive  reply. 

But  the  curiosity  of  a  child  being  once  thoroughly  roused,  nothing 
short  of  a  satisfactory  explanation  will  satisfy  it  Had  that  little  boy 
then  and  there  been  told  in  plain,  simple  language  just  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  approaching  holiday,  he  would  doubtless  always  have 
remembered  at  least  that  it  was  a  day  of  national  importance,  from 
the  fact  of  some  great  battle  that  was  fought,  when  his  side  was  vic- 
torious. Mark  Twain,  in  his  droll  way,  tells  of  a  boy  who  was  not 
very  intelligent  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  but  adds,  "  He  will  be  if 
he  remembers  the  answers  to  all  his  questions."  Well,  how  else, 
pray,  is  intelligence  to  be  acquired  except  by  answers  to  questions? 

Said  a  gentieman  of  unusual  information,  the  other  day,  "  I  used 
frequently  to  visit  my  uncle,  a  skilled  doctor  and  surgeon,  and  it 
seems  to  me  now,  in  looking  back  to  the  time  spent  in  his  study,  as 
if  I  must  have  tried  him  insufferably  with  endless  questions.  But, 
without  doubt,  one  reason  why  I  beset  him  as  I  did,  was  because  he 
never  seemed  tired  of  answering  anything  I  asked;  and  not  only 
that,  but  he  would  take  pains  to  explain  things  at  length,  and  often 
show  me  objects  explaining  what  I  would  ask  about.  I  have  never 
forgotten,  and  ifever  shall  forget,  many  things  he  taught  me,  for  they 
entered  into  the  heart  of  an  impressionable  child  eager  for  knowledge, 
and  no  books  which  I  have  seen  since  explain  as  lucidly  certain  facts 
which  he  made  me  understand  once  and  forever ;  and,  profiting  by 
his  example,  I  never  refuse  to  answer  the  questions  of  a  child." 

In  contrast  to  this,  a  lady  remarked  not  long  ago,  "  Once,  during 
my  childhood,  I  overheard  some  ladies  in  conversation  using  some 
terms  I  did  not  understand,  but  concerning  which  my  curiosity  was 
aroused,  and  I  asked  the  meaning  of  what  they  were  saying.  A 
proper  and  simple  explanation  could  easily  have  been  given,  but 
one  of  the  ladies,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  gave  me  a  ridiculous  and 
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untruthful  reply,  and  until  I  was  a  grown  woman  myself,  I  always 
supposed  I  was  properly  informed,  until  an  accident  revealed  to  me 
the  absurd  falsehood  I  had  implicitly  believed  for  years." 

Never  deceive  a  child.  Of  course  some  questions  are  asked  which 
cannot  be  answered  understandingly.  but  remember  the  answers  to  a 
child's  question  often  furnish  instruction  to  a  man  or  woman  in  em- 
bryo. Reply  in  a  manner  you  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  have 
reproduced  several  years  later. — Golden  Rule. 


Interest  in  Classes. — One  of  the  most  important  attributes  c£ 
a  successful  teacher  b  the  ability  to  maintain  a  lively  interest  in  dass 
work  at  all  times.  The  teacher  who  fails  to  do  this  never  succeeds 
in  producing  brilliant  results,  though  the  instruction  be  ever  so  prac- 
tical or  his  labors  ever  so  arduous.  Dullness,  dryness,  and  mo- 
notony always  breed  discontent  and  restlessness,  which  prevent  intel- 
ligent effort. 

The  teacher  who  can  interest,  can  instruct,  and  though  the  instruc- 
tion teem  with  soundness  and  reason,  it  will  fail  of  its  mission  unless 
accompanied  with  the  spice  of  interest  —  W.  D,  Shcwalter  in  Sep- 
iember  number  of  the  Penman's  Art  Jownial,  N,  Y. 


All  truths  become  valuable  to  us  in  the  proportion  in  which 
they  enter  into  our  own  thought  and  life,  and  they  can  only  do  so 
when,  through  patient  study  and  self  appropriation,  they  have  become 
a  part  of  ourselves.  We  must  work  over  afresh  the  materials  of 
truth  which  the  past  has  furnished*  us,  we  must  consider  them  in  the 
light  of  our  own  times,  we  must  ascertain  how  far  the  arguments 
which  originally  supported  them  still  remain  firm,  before  we  can  give 
them  our  unqualified  assent.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  our  reli- 
gious beliefs.  Mr.  Martineau,  in  his  plea  for  philosophical  studies 
says :  '*  You  might  set  up  the  electric  telegraph  among  the  New  Zea- 
landers  and  train  them  to  its  use;  and  the  Indians  and  the  Chinese 
are  said  to  have  command  of  many  mechanical  rules  and  astronomi- 
cal methods,  the  grounds  of  which  they  have  for  ages  ceased  to 
understand.  A  i>eople  thus  the  depository  of  a  transmitted  skill  may 
continue,  amid  stagnation  and  decline,  to  send  their  messages  and  to 
construct  their  almanacs  with  curious  precision,  and-  may  profit  by 
the  science  of  the  past.     But  the  higher  truths  of  morals  and  religion 
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have  another  abode  than  in  posts  and  wires,  and  cannot  be  laid  down 
in  cables  through  the  sea;  no  equation  can  contain  or  usage  work 
them.  They  subsist  only  for  him  who  discerns  them  freshly  out  of 
himself;  they  are  realized  in  so  far  as  they  are  apprehended;  and 
their  very  use  and  application  being  at  the  heart  instead  of  the  sur- 
face of  our  nature,  their  function  is  extinct  when  they  cease  to  be 
rediscovered  and  rebelieved  and  are  only  remembered  and  preserved. 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  thirst  for  fresh  truth  which  can  alone  retain 
the  old;  and  the  intellect  not  less  than  the  character  will  not  even 
hold  its  own  when  it  ceases  to  pray  .and  to  aspire." — Rev,  Henry  A, 
BuUz,  D.  D. 

Mental  Pictures. — Encourage  pupils  to  form  a  mental  picture, 
and  then  question  them  concerning  it.  In  this  way  the  teacher  can 
aid  in  making  the  thoughts  vivid ;  she  can  thus  create  a  clear  thought,  * 
which  is  the  foundation  of  a  clear  statement.  •  Suppose  the  teacher 
has  suggested  to  the  pupils  to  look  out  in  imagination  upon  a  large 
body  of  water.  She  may  put  to  one  pupil  questions  like  the  follow- 
ing: "  Over  what  body  of  water  are  you  looking?  Is  the  day  clear  ? 
Does  the  wind  blow?  Does  it  ruffle  the  water?  Does  it  bring  a  salty 
smell  ?  What  color  is  the  water?  Is  it  dazzling?  What  do  you  see 
on  the  water?  Is  it  far  off?  Is  it  moved  by  wind  or  steam?  Why 
do'^ou  think  so?"  The  kind  and  order  of  the  questions  will  depend 
upon  the  answers  given.  The  teacher  must  correct  feilse  notions  and 
see  that  harmonious  ideas  are  associated. — Mary  V,  Lee^  in  The 
American  Teacher. 


Helpful  Hints. 

Try  not  to  grumble  or  find  fault  with  those  things  not  pleasing  to 
self  which  occur  in  every-day  life. 

Try  to  find  the  bright  side  of  every  disagreeable  thing  which  hap- 
pens. 

Have  patience  with  all  things,  but  chiefly  have  patience  with 
yourself. 

Cheerfulness  is  a  crowning  duty.  A  cheerful  heart  must  not  be 
sacrificed  to  careful  housekeeping. 

Happiness  and  unhappiness  are  qualities  of  the  mind — not  of  place 
or  position. 

If  you  can  not  be  happy  in  one  way,  be  in  another,  and  this  facility 
of  disposition  wants  but  little  aid  from  philosophy,  for  health  and 
good  humor  are  almost  the  whole  affair.    Many  run  about  after 
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felicity  like  an  absent-minded  man  looking  for  his  hat,  while  it  is  in 
his  hand  or  on  his  head. — Sharp. 

Do  not  keep  alabaster  boxes  of  your  love  and  tenderness  sealed 
up  until  your  friends  are  dead.  Bring  them  out  now,  in  their  weary 
hours,  and  open  them  that  they  may  be  refreshed  and  cheered  by 
the  perfumes  of  sympathy  and  affection.  Fill  their  lives  with  sweet- 
ness. The  things  that  you  would  say  when  they  are  gone,  say  now 
before  they  are  gone. — Margaret  E,  Sangster, 


A  Winged  Thing. 

BY  CLARA  DOTY  BATES. 

Is  it  a  bird 

That  out  from  the  leaves 
Makes  fearless  launch 
And  the  soft  air  cleaves, 
Hovers  and  perches  or  upward  springs 
With  perfect  trust  in  its  own  small  wing;s  ? 

Or  is  it  a  bee 

Whose  flight  is  sped 
To  buckwheat  blossom 
Or  clover  head  ? 
Or  a  butterfly  poising,  hour  by  hour, 
Like  a  petal  dropped  from  a  yellow  flower  ? 

Is  it  a  gnat,  or  midge, 

Or  tiny  fly. 
That,  born  to-day. 
To-day  must  die, 
Glad  with  living,  yet  lost  to  sight 
As  a  speck  or  mote  in  the  sundown  light  ? 

Nay,  neither  a  gnat, 

Though  as  small,  maybe, 
Nor  a  butterfly, 
Nor  yet  a  bee ; 
Far  journeying,  soaring,  yet  not  a  bird 
Is  our  winged  thing — it  is  a  word. 

As  well  may  you  try 

The  track  to  follow 
Of  bluebird,  robin, 
Or  skimming  swallow. 
As  to  And  the  path  a  word  may  trace 
The  lips  it  left,  or  its  hiding-place. 
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As  well  may  you  question 
A  clover-top, 
•*  On  which  white  tuft 

Did  the  last  bee  stop  ? " 
Or  roadside  weed,  or  pool  close  by, 
•*  Where  is  yesterday's  butterfly  ?  " 

But  if  it  is  sweet 

And  pure  and  true, 
Undreamed  of  good 
A  word  may  do. 
There  are  always  doubts  to  be  made  plain. 
Always  some  wound  to  be  healed  of  pain. 

Then  guard  the  thought, 

Oh  I  guard  the  tongue, 

That  when  these  winged 

Things  have  sprung 

Forth  from  the  lips  on  their  far  track, 

There  be  no  need  to  wish  them  back. 

— Sunday  School  Times. 


OoUege  Notes. 

Professor :  "  If  a  body  meet  a  body — "  interrupted  by  students,  **  Coming  thro' 
the  rye."    No  formula  deduced. 

A  dentist  advertises :  *<  Teeth  inserted  without  pain."  That  shows  one  marked 
difference  between  a  dentist  and  a  dog. 

Gendemen  that  smoke  allege  that  it  makes  them  calm  and  complacent.  They  tell 
OS  the  more  they  fume  the  less  they  fret. 

The  wealth  of  our  language  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  "  hang  it  up  "  and  «  chalk  it 
down  "  mean  precisely  the  same  thing. 

The  college  which  has  the  most  graduates  in  Congress  is  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia; Harvard  stands  second,  and  Yale  third. 

Base-ball  is  now  played  in  Siberia,  and  when  they  wish  to  punish  a  particularly 
hardened  criminal  they  make  him  act  as  umpife. 

**  Does  your  family  play  ball  ?  "  was  asked  of  a  little,  shaver.  "  Me  and  mother 
does,"  he  replied ;  "  I  bawl  and  she  makes  the  base  hits." 

A  witty  Junior  amused  his  class  and  the  professor  of  physics  by  adducing  the  mes- 
senger boy  as  an  example  of  <*  imperceptible  motion." 

Student  (concerning  professor's  work  on  blackboard) :  Is  that  figure  a  three  or  a 
five  ?  "     Professor  (unmoved) :  « It  is  an  ieighl."     "  Oh ! " 

Students  sometimes  act  rudely,  even  in  staid  old  England ;  eighty  were  recendy 
suspended  at  Oxford  for  locking  some  college  officers  in  a  room. 

One  man  in  Germany  has  made  and  sold  3,000,000  thermometers,  and  some  one 
remarks,  '<  That's  what  you  might  call  making  money  by  degrees." 

Scene  at  College  Town — Student  (to  servant  at  the  door) :  <<Miss  Brown  ?  "  Ser- 
vant :  «  She's  engaged."    Student :  « I  know  it.     Pm  what  she's  engaged  to." 
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Presidents  Eliot  and  McCosh  are  continuing  the  debate  concerning  electivea. 
While  they  revel  in  argument,  the  poor  students  still  dig  with  profit  for  dead  rooiSw 

Johns  Hopkins  imitates  the  German  universities  so  far  as  to  have  a  little  dob- 
room,  where  students  and  teachers  meet  to  drink  German  beer  and  sing  Gemaa 
songs. 

**  What  do  you  think  of  Fielding  ?  "  asked  a  Boston  girl  of  a  Harvard  gradoate. 
"  Oh,  its  important,  of  course,  but  it  doesn't  amount  to  anything  without  good  bat- 
ting."--^*. 

Professor  in  Astronomy :  "  In  one  evening  I  counted  twenty-seven  meteors  dtti^ 
on  my  piazza.*'  Class  expresses  great  astonishment  at  the  sociable  character  ci  the 
heavenly  bodies. — Ex. 

There  are  twenty  persons  whose  gifts  to  colleges  in  this  country  aggregate  over 
^23,000,000.  Three  of  these  rich  men— Stephen  Girard,  Johns  Hof^dos,  Asa 
Packer — gave  over  1 14,000,000. 

Sixty  Harvard  Freshmen  have  abandoned  their  Latin,  eighty  their  Gre^,  and  100 
their  mathematics.  None  of  them,  however,  have  dropped  their  base-ball  or  boadng, 
and  college  culture  is  therefore  safe. — Ex, 

'*  I  understand  you  are  a  graduate  of  Vassar,  Miss  Lucy.  Did  you  ever  study 
English  literature  to  any  extent  ? "  Oh,  mercy,  yes ;  we  had  Hogg  for  breakfast. 
Bacon  for  dinner,  Lamb  for  tea,  and  Lover  in  the  evening." 


Literary  Items. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  ready  '•  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall's  Select  Bibliography  of 
Pedagogical  Literature,"  a  volume  of  over  300  pages  made  up  of  lists  of  books — the 
best  books — covering  every  department  of  education.  **  Studies  in  Greek  and  Ro- 
man History ;  or.  Studies  in  General  History,"  from  1000  B.  C.  to  476  A.  D.  Bf 
Mary  D.  Sheldon.  **  Modern  Petrography ;  "  an  account  of  the  Application  of  the 
Microscope  to  the  Study  of  Geology.  **  Illustrations  of  Geology  and  Geography;" 
for  use  in  Schools  and  Families. 

They  will  publish  soon :  '*  The  Study  of  Latin  in  the  Preparatory  Course,"  by  Ed- 
ward P.  Morris,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Williams  College,  Mass.  Progresive 
Outline  Maps  of  North  America,  South  America,  Europe,  Central  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  United  States.  Printed  on  substantial  drawing  paper,  adapted  to 
lead -pencil  or  to  ink.  The  Desk  OuUine  Map  of  the  United  States.  "  Hauff's  Mar- 
chen :  Das  Kalte  Herz;  "  edited  with  Notes,  Glossary,  and  Grammatical  Appendix. 
*'  Elementary  Course  in  Practical  Zoology."  *'  Hoii^  to  Teach  Reading  and  What  to 
Read  in  the  Schools,"  by  G.  SUnley  Hall.  *'An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Rob- 
ert Browning's  Poetry,"  by  Hiram  Corson,  M.  A.,  LL.D. 


The  Magazines. 


The  October  Magazines  have  come  to  hand  filled  with  articles  of  interest  and 
value,  and  with  numerous  excellent  illustrations  :  Tke  Century,  Tki  AtUmiic,  Tke 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  Lippincoti*s  Magazine,  LUtelTs  Lvuing  Age,  Si.  Nicho- 
las, Our  Little  Ones  and  the  Nursery, 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

y.  L.  BUCHANANy    Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Editor. 

[TA«  JomnaJL  !•  uaiA  to  Mtry  Oamty  Superiniendenl  and  DUtrict  OUrk^  and  mtut  he  car^kU^ 
frestrved  6y  them  <u  jmbUe  proptrtg  and  trantmitttd  to  their  wceeitort  in  <ifioe,  |  - 

The  Status  of  Oounty  and  Oity  Superintendents  of  Schools. 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Richmond^  September  2^,  1886, 
To  whom  it  may  concern : 

Much  uncertainty  seems  to  exist  as  to  the  status  of  the  super- 
intendents of   schools  in  a  number  of  counties  and  cities.    We 
therefore  publish  for  the  information  of  all  concerned  this  circular,\ 
embracing  a  letter  addressed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  the  Attorney-General,  and  his  reply  thereto : 

•*  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
''Richmond,  Va.,  September  23, 1886. 
"Hon,  R.  A.  Aybrs, 

Attorney- General  of  Virginia: 

'  Dear  Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  present  for  your  consideration  the  following 
statement  of  facts  and  to  request  for  publication  your  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tions herewith  submitted : 

The  number  of  county  and  city  superintendents  of  schools  authorized  by 
law  in  the  State  of  Virginia  is  one  hundred  and  twelve.  Prior  to  January 
I,  1886,  the  Board  of  Education,  according  to  the  construction  given  the 
constitution  and  laws,  uniformly  appointed  superintendents  of  schools  for  a 
full  constitutional  term.    No  appointments  were  made  for  unexpired  terms. 

The  last  appointments  made,  prior  to  January  i,  1886,  may  be  classified  as 
follows : 

1.  Seventy-three  superintendents  were  appointed  at  dates  ranging  from 
January  9,  1882,  to  May  11.  1882,  and  held  office  till  July  i,  1886,  their  con- 
stitutional terms  having  been  assumed  to  begin  on  the  first  day  of  July 
next  succeeding  their  appointments. 

2.  Eleven  superintendents  were  appointed  as  follows:  For  Augusta 
county,  June  7,  1883 ;  Brunswick,  June  7,  1883 ;  Buchanan,  June  28, 1883 ; 
Fredericksburg,  June  28,  1883 ;  Greensville,  June  7,  1883 ;  Lynchburg,  June 
28,  1883 ;  Page,  January  7, 1883;  Roanoke  county,  June  7,  1883  ;  Prince  Ed- 
ward, August  28, 1882 ;  Prince  William,  June  7,  1883 ;  Sussex,  June  7, 1883. 
The  constitutional  terms  of  these  were  assumed  to  begin  July  i,  1883,  and 
end  June  30, 1887. 
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3.  Twelve  superintendents  were  appointed  as  follows:  For  Alexandria 
county,  March  i,  1884 ;  Amherst,  February  15,  1884 ;  Danville,  January  29^ 
1884;  Elizabeth  city,  November  26. 1883;  Frederick,  May  15,  1884;  Halifax. 
March  i,  1884;  Louisa,  October  26.  1883;  New  Kent.  October  3,  1883;  Pitt- 
sylvania, March  4,  1884;  Southampton,  March  i,  1884;  Spotsylvania,  Mardi 
4,  1884 ;  Warwick,  December  7,  1883.  Of  these,  the  constitutional  terms 
were  assumed  to  begin  July  i,  1884,  and  end  June  30,  1888. 

4.  Four  Superintendents  were  appointed  as  follows:  For  Hifiiiland  coanty, 
November  11,  1884;  Smyth,  November  11,  1884;  Surry,  November  11, 1884; 
and  Williamsburg,  November  11, 1884.  Of  these  the  constitutional  terms 
were  assumed  to  begin  July  i,  1885,  and  end  June  3o,*i889. 

One  appointment  was  made  July  30, 1885,  and  was  assumed  to  extend  fhxn 
July  I,  1886,  to  July  1, 1890  This  appointment,  together  with  ten  others,  ms 
rejected  by  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
eleven  vacancies  thereby  created.  To  fill  these  vacancies  eleven  Superin- 
tendents were  appointed  January  20  and  February  13,  1886,  to  hold  office 
for  unexpired  terms,  assumed  to  end  June  30, 1886.  All  those  appointed  for 
the  unexpired  term  were  reappointed  for  a  full  term,  except  in  the  case  of 
King  and  Queen  county.  One  hundred  and  twelve  Superintendents— tiie 
whole  number  allowed  and  required  by  law  for  the  counties  and  cities  of  the 
State — were  appointed  February  13  and  20, 1886.  Their  constitutional  tenns 
were  assumed  to  begin  July  i,  1886,  and  end  June  30, 1890. 

The  inquiries  hereby  submitted  are  the  following :  What  is  the  eflfect  of 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  case  of  Pendleton  v. 
Miller,  on  the  tenure  of  office  of  county  and  city  Superintendents  of 
Schools  ?  Please  state  specifically  at  what  date  or  dates  the  decision  of  the 
court  requires  their  constitutional  terms  to  end,  so  that  it  may  be  determined 
what  appointments  are  to  be  recognized  as  now  valid  and  in  force. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  L.  Buchanan, 
Superintendent  Public  instruction. 


Attorney-General's  Office, 

Richmond,  Va.,  September  25, 1886, 

Hon.  John  L.  Buchanan, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction : 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  oom- 
munication  of  the  23d  instant  given  above,  and  to  submit  thereto  the 
following  reply : 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  in  Pendleton  v.  BfilUr, 
whilst  differing  with  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  General  Assembly  as 
to  the  time  wh^n  the  constitutional  amendments  went  into  operation,  is  very 
clear  and  distinct  upon  the  question  decided.  Judge  Fauntleroy,  deliverii^ 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  said :  "  By  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  Article  VII. 
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section  i,  the  term  of  office  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  was 
fixed  at  three  years,  and  was  to  begin  January  ist  next  after  their  election 
or  appointment,  and  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  adopted  Novem 
ber,  1874,  found  in  acts  1874,  page  308,  the  term  of  the  said  office  was  defi- 
nitely fixed  for  four  years  and  to  begin  July  ist  next  after  appointment. 

The  public  free  school  system  of  Virginia  was  inaugurated  in  1870,  and 
the  superintendents  first  appointed  entered  u|>on  'their  terms  of  office  Janu- 
ary I,  1871,  and  held  for  three-years  terms  until  July  r,  1877,  when  unc^er  the 
amended  Constitution  the  four-years  terms  began,  and  it  now  is  a  term  of 
four  years,  dating  from  July  i,  1877,  and  each  four  years  thereafter." 

Under  the  decision  the  terms  of  office  of  all  the  superintendents  begin  at 
the  same  time  and  end  at  the  same  time;  its  effect  is  to  overrule  the  con- 
struction formeriy  placed  upon  the  constitutional  provision,  and  only  differs 
from  the  construction  of  the  last  General  Assembly  and  the  present  Board  of 
Education  as  to  the  time  when  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  became 
operative.  The  court  decided  that  the  amendment  providing  a  term  of  four 
years  for  county  superintendents  of  schools  became  operative  on  the  ist 
day  of  July,  1877,  "  and  it  now  is  a  term  of  four  years  dating  from  July  isty 
1877,  and  each  four  years  thereof ter,^^ 

Under  this  construction  the  terms  of  office  of  all  the  superintendents  in 
the  State  expired  on  the  30th  of  June,  1885,  and  those  who  held  over  must 
be  considered  as  holding  over  under  the  25th  section  of  article  VI  of  the 
Constitution  which  provides  that "  Judges  and  all  other  officers  electted  or 
appointed  shall  continue  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  offices  after  their 
term  has  expired  until  their  successors  have  qualified." 

Answering  your  specific  enquiry,  I  am  of  opinion  therefore  that  of  the  ap- 
pointments made  prior  to  January  ist,  1886,  the  term  of  office  of  the  seventy- 
three  superintendents  in  class  i,  the  eleven  superintendents  in  class  2,  and 
the  twelve  superintendents  in  class  3,  ended  on  the  ist  day  of  July,  1885. 
That  the  terms  of  the  four  superintendents  in  class  4  began  on  the  ist  day  of 
July,  1885,  and  will  end  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1889.  That  the  eleven  super- 
intendents appointed  to  fill  out  unexpired  terms  assumed  to  end  June 
30, 1886,  are  entitled  to  hold  office  until  July  ist,  1889,  and  the  appointments 
subsequently  made  by  the  Board  for  these  eleven  counties  and  cities  were 
without  authority.  This  however  only  affects  the  superintendent  appointed 
for  the  county  of  King  &  Queen,  as  in  the  other  ten  instances  the  same  per- 
sons were  appointed  for  a  full  term  that  had  been  appointed  to  fill  the 
assumed  vacancy.  The  terms  of  office  of  all  superintendents  end  on  the 
30th  day  of  lune,  1889. 

Very  respectfully, 

R.  A.  Avers,  Attorney-  General, 


The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General  as  to  the  eflfect  thereof,  warrant  the  following 
conclusions  : 
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1.  That  the  term  of  office  of  all  the  present  superintendents  of 
schools  must  end  June  30,  1889. 

2.  That  all  appointments  to  fill  any  vacancies  which  may  occur 
prior  to  July  i,  1889,  must  be  made  for  unexpired  terms  to  end  June 
30,  1889. 

3.  That  the  superintendents  of  schools  to  be  recognized  as  legal 
are—rFor  Highland  county,  O.  P.  Chew  ;  King  &  Queen  county, 
John  Temple ;  Smyth  county,  A.  G.  Pendleton  ;  Surry  county,  Wil- 
liam Dillard  ;  Williamsburg,  W.  C.  Constable. 

4.  That  the  superintendents  of  schools  to  be  recognized  as  l^al 
for  all  the  other  counties  of  the  State  are  those  appointed  since 
January  i,  1886. 

Jno.  L.  Buchanan, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 


Pendleton  vs.  Miller. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  case  of 
Pendleton  vs.  Miller^: 

This  is  an  application  on  the  part  of  Albert  G.  Pendleton,  a  citizen  oi 
Smyth  county,  Virginia,  to  the  court  for  a  peremptory  mandamus  to  compd 
the  restoration  to  the  petitioner  of  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public 
schools  of  Smyth  county,  and  the  books,  papers,  and  emoluments  of  the 
said  office,  which  he  avers  are  now  usurped  and  withheld  from  him  unlaw- 
fully by  D.  C.  Miller. 

The  petition  sets  out  that  the  petitioner,  Albert  G.  Pendleton,  was  on  the 
nth  of  November,  1884,  duly  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Virginia,  superintendent  of  the 
schools  for  the  county  of  Smyth  for  the  term  of  four  years,  to  begin  on  the 
ist  of  July,  1885,  and  to  end  on  June  30,  1889,  and  that  he  was  duly  coo- 
firmed  and  commissioned  in  said  office,  and  qualified  under  his  said  com- 
mission December  3, 1884,  and  thereby  became  the  legally-appointed,  com- 
missioned, and  qualified  superintendent  of  schools  for  that  county  until  the 
30th  of  June,  1889 ;  he  duly  entered  upon  the  duties,  rights  and  emoluments 
of  the  said  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  of  Smyth  county,  and  was 
in  the  lawful  and  dutiful  discharge,  enjoyment,  and  performance  of  the 
same  when  the  said  D.  C.  Miller  seized  the  said  office,  books,  papers,  and 
emoluments,  and  ousted  him  from  the  same  by  unlawful  intrusion  and  usur- 
pation. 

The  respondent,  D.  C.  Miller,  demurs  to  the  petition  as  insufficient  in  law, 
and  answers  that  he  was  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  1886,  duly  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Educatioif  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  commissioned  and  coo- 
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firmed  as  superintendent  of  schools  for  Smyth  county  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  beginning  July  i,  1886,  and,  having  taking  the  oath  required  by  law, 
he,  on  July  i,  1886,  by  virtue  of  authority  vested  in  him  by  his  said  appoint- 
ment, confirmation,  and  commission  as  superintendent  of  schools  for  Smyth 
county,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  said  office,  and  is  now  and  has  been 
since  that  date  discharging  the  duties  of  the  same ;  that  his  said  appoint- 
ment by  the  Board  of  Education  was  made  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  joint 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  approved  February  26,  1886,  declaring 
that  the  office  of  county  and  city  superintendents  of  schools  in  all  cases 
shall  be  deemed  vacant  on  the  ist  ^ay  of  July,  1886,  and  the  regular  term  of 
four  years  to  commence  on  that  day,  and  that  all  appointments  and  confirma- 
tions to  fill  vacancies  in  the  office  of  county  and  city  superintendents  of 
schools  shall  be  only  for  the  unexpired  term,  &c.    Acts  i885-'6,  page  236. 

The  demurrer  raises  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  said  joint 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  approved  February  26, 1886, 
which  declares  vacant  the  offices  of  all  county  and  city  superintendents  of 
schools  in  all  cases  on  the  ist  day  of  July,  1886. 

By  the  Vllth  Article,  section  I,  of  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  under 
the  head  of  "County  Organization,"  it  is  provided:  *' And  there  shall  be 
appointed,  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  Article  VII,  one  superintendent 
of  schools ;  and  by  section  2,  of  Article  VIII,  it  is  provided  there  shall  be  a 
Board  of  Education,  composed  of  the  Governor,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  Attorney- General,  which  shall  appoint  and  have  power  to 
remove,  for  cause  and  upon  notice  to  the  incumbents,  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate,  all  county  superintendents  of  public  free  schools. 

It  is  palpable  that  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  public  free 
schools  is  a  constitutional  office,  and  that  the  power  of  removal  from  that 
office  is  expressly  lodged  by  the  Constitution  with  the  Board  of  Education, 
for  cause  and  upon  notice  to  the  incumbents,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Senate. 

By  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  Article  VII,  section  i,  the  term  of  office 
of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  was  fixed  at  three  years,  and  was 
to  begin  fanuary  ist  next  after  their  election  or  appointment ;  and  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  adopted  November,  1874,  found  in  Acts 
1874,  page  208,  the  term  of  the  said  office  was  definitely  fixed  for  four  years, 
and  to  begin  July  ist  next,  after  appointment. 

The  public  free-school  system  of  Virginia  was  inaugurated  in  1870,  and  the 
superintendents  first  appointed  entered  upon  their  terms  of  office  January  i, 
1871,  and  held  for  three-years  terms,  until  July  i,  1877.  when,  under  the 
amended  Constitution,  the  four-years  terms  began ;  and  it  now  is  a  term  of 
four  years,  dating  from  July  i,  1877,  and  each  four  years  thereafter. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  had  no  constitutional  authority  to  pass 
the  joint  resolution  of  February  26,  1886,  removing  from  office  the  county 
superintendents  of  the  public  free  schools,  nor  to  abridge  their  constitution- 
ally fixed  and  defined  term  of  office ;  and  when  the  Board  of  Education  ap- 
pointed the  respondent,  D.  C.  Miller,  on  the  15th  of  May.  1886,  to  be  county 
superintendent  of  the  public  free  schools  of  Smyth  county  for  a  term  of  four 
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years,  to  begin  luly  i,  1886,  there  was  no  vacancy  in  said  ofifice,  because  the 
term  of  office  of  the  petitioner,  Albert  G.  Pendleton,  as  the  ri^htfal  and 
legal  superintendent  of  schools  for  Smyth  county  by  virtue  of  his  aforesaid 
appointment  of  November  11,  1884,  for  a  full  constitutional  term  of  four 
years  from  July  i,  1885,  had  not  expired  and  would  not  expire  until  June  30, 
1889. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  said  joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  February  26,  1886,  is  null  and  void  for  repugnancy  to  the  Constituti<»i 
of  Virginia ;  and  the  action  taken  under  ijt  by  the  Board  of  Education  is  noU 
and  void  and  of  no  avail.  The  rule  nisi  must  be  made  absolute.  Let  a 
peremptory  mandamus  go. 


Oiroular  No.  15. 

The  following  circular  was  mailed  to  superintendents  and  treasurers 
on  the  22d  of  September : 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Richmond,  September  i8,  t886. 

To  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools ^ 

and  County  and  City  Treasurers  .- 

This  circular  informs  you  as  to  the  amounts  apportioned  to  each 
county  and  city  out  of  the  money  reported  by  the  Auditor  of  Public 
Accounts  as  applicable  to  public  school  purposes  out  of  the  revenue 
assessed  for  the  year  1886,  and  payable  under  the  act  approved 
March  6,  1882. 

This  money  is  to  be  disbursed  exclusively  for  the  pay  0/  teachers^ 
and  only  upon  warrants  of  the  school  superintendents,  as  provided 
for  in  said  act. 

The  apportionment  is  at  the  rate  of  $1,032  per  head  of  school 
population,  the  total  amount  apportioned  being  $629,799.67,  which 
is  several  thousand  dollars  in  excess  of  the  amount  reported  for  1885, 

The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  will  forward  to  each  superin- 
tendent a  warrant  for  the  amount  apportioned  to  his  county  or  dty. 
As  soon  as  this  warrant  is  received,  the  superintendent  should  turn  it 
over  to  his  treasurer  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the  act  above  dted. 

The  county  superintendent  should  furnish  the  county  treasurer  and 
each  district  clerk  with  a  statement  showing  his  sub-apportionment 
of  the  money  among  the  several  districts  of  the  county,  and  keep  an 
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account  with  the  treasurer,  and  an  account  with  each  school  district 
of  all  transactions  relating  to  this  fund. 

The  county  treasurer  should  keep  his  accounts  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  enabled  to  readily  distinguish  this  fund  from  other  school  funds, 
and  to  make  a  separate  statement  of  the  items  in  settling  his  accounts 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  apportionment  is  as  follows : 


COUNTVORCTV.  ApXr„*ed. 

Accomac l9»56o  45 

Albemarle 13,710  12 

Alexandri  a  city 5,001  07 

Alexandria  county 1,504  66 

Alleghany 2,822  52 

Amelia 4,53461 

Amherst 7,983  55 

Appomattox 4.009  34 

Augusta 11,297  30 

Bath 1,842  12 

Bedford 12,449  02 

Bland 2,139  34 

Botetourt 5,997  98 

Brunswick.... 746652 

Buchanan 2,299  3^ 

Buckingham 7,065  07 

Campbell 8,692  54 

Caroline 7,544  95 

Carroll  6,096  02 

Charles  City 2,367  41 

Charlotte 6,963  94 

Chesterfield 6,840  10 

Clarke 3,098  06 

Craig 1,587  22 

Culpeper 5,646  07 

Cumberland 4,252  87 

Danville 3,18784 

Dickenson .    1,86586 

Dinwiddie 5,814  29 

Elizabeth  City 3,699  72 

Essex 4,297  24 

Fairfax 6,436  58 

Fauquier 10,033  ^o 

Floyd 6,037  20 

Fluvanna 4,200  24 

Franklin 10,827  74 


COUNTVORCTV.       AppZred. 

Louisa $8,343  72 

Lunenburg 4,977  34 

Lynchburg 6491  28 

Madison 4,394  26 

Manchester 2,575  87 

Mathews.. 2,886  50 

Mecklenburg 10,820  52 

Middlesex 2,658  43 

Montgomery 7,561  46 

Nansemond 6,501  60 

Nelson 6,995  93 

New  Kent 2,26524 

Norfolk  city 7,409  76 

Norfolk  county 10,572  84 

Northampton 3,465  46 

Northumberland 3,336  46 

Nottoway 4.825  63 

Orange 5,732  76 

Page 4,692  50 

Patrick 5,778  17 

Petersburg 7,565  59 

*  Pittsylvania 21,730  82 

Portsmouth 3,421  08 

Powhatan 3.251  83 

Prince  Edward 6, 172  39 

Prince  George 3,673  92 

Princess  Anne 4,029  96 

Prince  William 3,907  15 

Pulaski 3.774  03 

Rappahannock 3,880  32 

Richmond  city 22,372  73 

Richmond  county 3,158  95 

Roanoke  city 1,409  71 

Roanoke  county 5,201  28 

Rockbridge 8,436  60 

Rockingham 12,092  98 
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Frederick 

Winchester. , 
Fredericksburg. 

Giles 

Gloucester   .... 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene 

GreensviUe 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico — \,.,. 

Henry 

Highland 

Isle  of  Wight... 

James  Qty 

King&  Queen.. 
King  George — 
King  William. .. 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun 


$4,870  01 
1,816  32 
1,640  88 
3.923  66 
5,000  04 
3.839  04 
5.795  7' 
2,276  59 
3ii64  II 

14,204  45 
7,710  07 
7,356  ro 
7.728  65 
2,099  09 
3.B25  62 
1.545  94 
4.109  43 
3,227  06 
4,029  96 

2,584  13 
6,949  49 
8,588  30 


Russell 16,06261 

7,65641 

7.264  24 

5,543  70 

7,415  95 

4,36020 

2,927  7« 

1.9^66 

2^16  33 

4*52924 

6,566  62 

2,883  41 

1,090  82 


Scott 

Shenandoah  . . 

Smyth 

Southampton 
Spotsylvania.. 

Stafford 

Staunton 

Surry 

Sussex 

Tazewell 

Warren 

Warwick 


Washington 10,910  30 


Westmoreland. 
Williamsburg. . 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 


3-425  21 
458  21 
2,962  87 
6,26837 
3,227  06 


Total I629.799  67 


*  Including  Tunstall,  Dan  Riyer,  and  North  Danville  districts. 

A  copy  of  this  circular  is  sent  to  each  county  and  city  superin- 
tendent, and  each  county  and  city  treasurer. 


Jno.  L.  Buchanan, 
Superiniendeni  Public  InstrucHan. 


Five  Months  the  Minimam  Term. 

Schools  must  not  be  opened  for  a  shorter  term  than  five  months. 
The  aim  of  school  officers  should-  be  to  lengthen  rather  than  shorten 
the  term.  But  they  should  not  do  this  by  lowering  the  already  mea- 
ger pay  of  the  teachers. 


Sab-Apportionment  of  School  Fonds^ 

State  and  county  school  funds  must  be  sub-apportioned  by  the 
county  superintendent  among  the  several  districts  of  the  county  on 
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the  basis  of  school  population,  and  a  statement  in  writing  most  be  fur- 
nished the  clerk  of  each  district  and  the  county  treasurer,  showing 
the  amount  and  date  of  the  sub-apportionment,  which  statement 
shall  be  recorded  in  the  county  superintendent's  record-book. 


Twenty  Days  the  School  Month. 

The  school  month  prescribed  by  regulation  of  Board  of  Educa- 
tion consists  of  twenty  school  days — four  weeks.  A  teacher  cannot 
lawfully  protract  his  school  month  beyond  twenty  days,  in  order  to 
make  up  the  average  daily  attendance  required  to  form  a  legal  school 
County  superintendents  will  please  bear  this  in  mind. 


Examination  Questions. 


Several  superintendents  have  not  complied  with  regulation  of  Board 
of  Education  (see'School  Laws,  section  350)  in  this  matter.  In  the 
October  Journal  we2shall  publish  a  list  of  the  delinquents,  should 
there  be  any  at  that  time. 


Blank  Fonns. 


We  again  remind  superintendents  that  a  supply  of  blank  forms 
was  sent  them  in  July.  We  kept  only  a  small  surplus  on  hand,  and 
cannot  undertake  to  furnish  another  supply.  Hereafter,  in  their 
applications  for  more  forms,  superintendents  must  state  the  number 
received  in  the  package  already  sent  them,  and  give  the  reason  for 
needing  more  than  were  sent  them  in  July. 


The  Following  Superintendents  of  schools  have  been  ap- 
pointed :  Joseph  G.  Swartz,  for  the  city  of  Fredericksburg,  in  place 
of  James  Taylor,  resigned ;  Gary  Breckenridge,  for  the  county  of 
Botetourt,  in  place  of  R.  S.  Burks,  deceased ;  George  R.  Mapp, 
for  the  county  of  Northampton,  in  place  of  James  T.  Nottingham, 
8 
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deceased.    These  appointments  are  for  the  unexpired  term  ending 
June  30,  1889. 


When  a  plain  circular  of  instruction  is  sent  to  school  officers, 
why  should  any  of  them  write  to  know  if  they  may  not  have  the  spe- 
cial favor  of  exemption  from  compliance. 


Our  school  officers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  thb  office  is 
not  responsible  for  any  advertisement  which  appears  in  the  Journal. 


The  Graphic  Copy-Books  are  required  to  be  used  in  all  the 
public  schools  of  the  State,  and  it  is  not  lawful  to  use  any  otheis. 
Superintendents  will  please  see  that  this  requirement  is  strictly  en- 
forced. 


An  unusual  press  of  work  in  this  office  has  prevented  prompt 
attention  to  many  letters  received.  Their  writers  will  please  be  in- 
dulgent. We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  attention  to  them  all  after  a 
little  while. 


County  Superintendents  will  please  report  fully  under  every 
head  in  the  blank  forms  for  their  monthly  reports.  Some  of  those 
sent  in  are  not  complete,  and  particularly  is  this  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  list  of  books  in  use.  Let  us  have  full  reports,  gentlemen,  and 
let  them  be  sent  within  the  time  prescribed.  See  section  347  of 
School  Laws  and  Regulations. 


Feabody  Soholarships. 

After  competitive  examinations  held  in  Salem,  Staunton,  and  Ridi- 
mond,  scholarships  in  the  Nashville  Normal  College  were  awarded 
to  the  following  persons :  Miss  Bessie  H.  Blanton,  Miss  Alma  Ken- 
yon,  Messrs.  Hugh  S.  Bird,  John  J.  Miller,  Philip  B.  Jones,  and  John 
W.  McCaleb. 
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Treasurer's  Beport. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  Superintendents  who  have  not  sent  in  com- 
plete reports  of  their  county  treasurer,  we  quote  the  following  sec- 
tions of  the  school  law  : 

146.  The  treasurer  of  each  county  shall  once  a  year,  or  oflener  if  required, 
render  to  the  county  superintendent  an  account  of  all  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  school  moneys  which  have  passed  through  his  hands  during  the 
year,  and  exhibit  his  vouchers  for  disbursements ;  and  the  county  superin- 
tendent, having  examined  the  said  accounts  and  vouchers,  shall  transmit 
the  account  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  report  whether 
the  vouchers  are  satisfactory. 

147.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  county  to  furnish  for  the 
use  of  the  county  board,  at  its  annual  meeting,  August  1-15  of  each  year,  a  full 
report,  together  with  his  vouchers  and  other  official  papers,  which  contain 
all  accounts,  evidences  of  payments,  and  other  transactions  pertaining  to  the 
receipt  and  disbursement  of  funds  for  public  free  school  purposes  during  the 
year  next  preceding ;  and  in  like  manner  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerks 
of  all  the  district  boards  to  lay  before  the  county  board  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing their  official  record  and  account  books,  vouchers,  contracts,  deeds,  and 
all  other  official  books  and  pai^rs  pertaining  to  the  school  business  of  the 
year  just  closed.  Upon  the  examination  of  these  records,  accounts  and 
other  papers,  should  there  appear  to  have  been  any  delinquency  or  irregu- 
larity in  the  acts  of  any  treasurer,  district  board  of  trustees,  or  of  any  officer 
or  member  thereof,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  school  board  to  make 
a  minute  of  the  facts  upon  its  record,  and  to  take  such  other  action  as  the 
case  or  cases  may  require. 

148.  Should  any  county  treasurer,  or  clerk  of  any  district  school  boards 
fail  to  produce  and  lay  before  the  county  board  his  books  and  papers,  as  re-' 
quired  in  the  preceding  section,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the 
county  board  to  enter  upon  the  minutes  of  that  meeting  a  fine  of  five  dollars 
against  every  such  delinquent  treasurer  or  clerk,  which  amount  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  pay  or  percentage  of  such  officer.  Moreover,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent,  before  sending  his  annual  report  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  visit  and  examine  the  books 
and  papers  of  every  such  delinquent  officer,  and  to  make  a  special  report 
thereon  in  connection  with  his  annual  report.  It  is  hereby  provided  that  the 
county  board  shall  have  power  to  remit  the  fine  of  five  dollars  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  so  doing. 


Virginia  Teachers'  Beading  Association. 

The  second  annual  meeting;  of  the  First  Virginia  Teachers'  Read- 
ing Association  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  at  Salem,   August  2d. 
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The  President,  Professor  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  read  his  annual  report, 
in  which  he  took  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  Association  upon 
its  success.  About  four  hundred  teachers,  he  stated,  had  joined  the 
Association  since  its  organization  at  Wytheville  two  years  ago,  and 
read,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  course .  prescribed  by  the  committee. 
The  course  comprises  the  following  works  on  the  science  and  art  of 
education:  Raub's  **  Methods  of  Teaching,"  Raub*s  School  "Man- 
agement,'* Johonnot's  "  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching/'  Hew 
ett's  **  Pedagogy,'*  and  Painter's  "  History  of  Education."  A  cer- 
tificate or  diploma  will  be  awarded  to  those  teachers  who  have 
completed  the  whole  course.  The  President's  report  concluded 
with  these  words:  **The  Association  has  done  much  good,  and 
there  is,  perhaps,  at  present  a  more  general  interest  in  it  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past.  It  may  become  a  very  efficient  auxiliary  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education  in  our  State.  With  an  increased  mem- 
bership, it  may  be  made  instrumental  in  elevating,  in  a  high  degree, 
the  standing  of  our  teachers  in  their  professional  work." 

The  report  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Robert  Snavely,  was  read,  and 
indicated  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  that  office. 
The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Major  W.  G.  Repass,  showed  a  balance 
in  the  treasury  of  $20.31. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  Presi- 
dent, Hon.  John  L.  Buchanan ;  First  Vice-President,  Professor  F. 
V.  N.  Painter  ;  Second  Vice-President,  Miss  Bettie  Urquhart ;  Secre- 
tary, Professor  W.  F.  Fox ;  Treasurer,  Superintendent  William  M. 
Graybill. 

A  new  committee  on  Course  of  Reading,  to  serve  for  two  years, 
was  elected  as  follows  :  Dr.  John  L.  Buchanan,  Professor  L.  R. 
Holland,  and  Professor  F.  V.  N.  Painter. 

Dr.  M.  A.  Newell  and  Dr.  John  L.  Buchanan  were  called  on,  and 
delivered  brief  addresses,  in  which  they  cordially  approved  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Association,  and  urged  the  teachers  of  the  Institute  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

Prof.  J.  T.  Davenport  and  Misses  Ezekiel,  Eubank  and  Urquhart 
were  appointed  to  solicit  new  members,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  names  was  added  to  the  membership  of  the  Association. 

The  organic  basis  of  the  Association  is  now  as  follows : 

1.  This  body  shall  be  known  as  the  First  Virginia  Teachers*  Read- 
ing Association. 

2.  The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  pursue  a  course  of 
educational  reading. 
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'3.  The  officers  shall  be  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  a  secretary 
and  a  treasurer,  to  be  elected  annually  by  ballot. 

4.  All  white  persons  in  Virginia,  engaged  in  educational  work,  may 
become  members  of  this  Association  by  authorizing  the  secretary  to 
enroll  their  names  and  paying  the  annual  fee, 

5.  The  annual  fee  for  membership  shall  be  fifty  cents. 

6.  The  course  of  reading  shall  extend  through  two  years,  and  con- 
sist of  standard  works  on  educational  subjects. 

7.  The  course  of  reading  shall  be  prescribed  by  a  committee  of 
three  to  be  elected  biennially. 

8.  Examination  questions  on  the  books  read  shall  be  sent  annually 
to  the  members  of  the  Association,  to  be  answered  and  returned  to 
the  secretary,  who  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  standing  of  each 
member. 

9.  After  the  completion  of  the  course,  the  officers  shall  award  a 
certificate  to  each  member  who  has  maintained  throughout  a  credita- 
ble standing. 

10.  After  the  expiration  of  two  years,  a  more  extended  course  of 
reading  may  be  prescribed  for  those  holding  certificates. 

In  accordance  with  the  tenth  article,  the  Association  instructed  the 
committee  to  recommend  books  for  a  third  year's  course  : 

The  advantages  of  the  Association  are  obvious.  The  course  of 
reading  is  designed  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  educational  theory 
and  practice.  It  embodies  the  views  of  our  ablest  and  most  progres- 
sive educators.  Teachers  who  wish  to  achieve  success  must  qualify 
themselves  for  their  work.  The  Association  will  stimulate  effort,  and 
wisely  direct  it  Its  members  will  be  inspired  with  a  new  interest  in 
their  calling ;  they  will  be  made  more  efficient  in  their  work  by  the 
adoption  of  improved  methods;  and  they  will  be  elevated  to  a  higher 
rank  as  teachers  by  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  their  vocation. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  membership  may  be  increased  to  one  thousand 
during  the  present  year.  In  a  few  days  a  circular  containing  full 
information  as  to  joining  the  Association,  course  of  reading  for  the 
ensuing  two  years,  and  procuring  books  at  reduced  rates,  will  be  sent 
to  the  county  and  city  superintendents,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
their  teachers.  With  their  cordial  co-operation,  which  it  is  believed 
they  will  not  be  slow  to  give,  the  Association  will  prove  very  helpful 
to  the  cause  of  education  in  Virginia. 
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The  Eastern  Shore  Normal  Institnte. 

Some  time  last  spring,  Dr.  John  E.  Mapp,  superintendent  of  scbods  iat 
Accomac  county,  conceived  the  idea  of  holding  a  normal  institute  during 
the  summer  at  Onancock  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  of  the  Eastern 
Shore.  For  this  purpose  he  secured  the  co-operation  of  Frank  P.  Brent, 
Esq.,  principal  of  the  Onancock  Academy,  the  leading  educational  institu- 
tion on  the  Eastern  Shore.  As  no  money  could  be  obtained  from  the  State 
authorities,  the  institute  had  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
attended  it. 

The  buildings  of  the  Onancock  Academy  were  secured  free  of  cost,  and 
the  session  opened  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  and  continued  four  weeks. 
There  were  about  twenty  teachers  in  attendance,  and  the  cost  of  tnttioo, 
board,  etc.,  was  from  $25  to  I30  to  each  teacher.  Mr.  Brent,  who  acted  as 
principal  of  the  institute,  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  History,  English, 
and  School  Management.  Mr.  Aretas  M.  Hughlett,  Jr.,  principal  of  one  of 
the  public  schools  of  Danville,  lectured  on  Arithmetic,  giving  practical  illus- 
trations of  his  methods  in  all  the  important  divisions  of  this  subject.  Miss 
Madeline  Mapp,  daughter  of  Superintendent  Mapp.and  a  recent  graduate  of 
the  State  normal  school  at  Farmville,  rendered  most  valuable  assistance  bj 
giving  instruction  in  the  grading  of  primary  schools. 

Professor  Henry  R.  Sanford.  one  of  the  four  New  York  State  Normal  lec- 
turers, occupied  an  entire  week  in  lecturing  on  improved  methods  of  teaching 
Reading,  Writing,  and  Subjects  connected  with  School  Management,  de- 
livering two  lectures  a  day.  Dr.  George  T.  Scarburgh,  of  Accomac  court- 
house, delivered  an  excellent  series  of  lectures  on  Hygiene  in  the  school- 
room. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  exercises,  public  lectures  were  delivered  at 
night — one  every  week — by  Professors  Sanford,  Hughlett  and  Brent,  which 
drew  together  large  assemblages  from  the  town  and  surrounding  country, 
and  aroused  a  lively  interest  in  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  an  examination  was  held,  and  the  papers  sub- 
mitted showed  most  gratifying  results. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  these  teachers,  who  receive  but  paltry  sala- 
ries for  the  important  and  laborious  work  they  are  doing  for  the  children  of 
the  State,  have  made  such  sacrifices  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
afforded  by  this  institute,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  State  authorities  may 
find  it  possible  hereafter  to  assist  Dr.  Mapp  with  an  appropriation  of  funds 
to  provide  for  normal  training  every  year  for  the  teachers  of  the  Eastern 
Shore,  free  of  cost  for  tuition,  as  has  been  done  for  the  teachers  fai  other 
sections  of  the  State. 


VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  REGISTER 

TO  BE  USED  IN  ALL  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  VIRGINIA.  PRICE, 
75  CENTS— CASH;  WHEN  SENT  BY  MAIL  15  CENTS  MORE. 

BOOKS  OF  TWO  HUNDRED  WARRANTS  FOR  STATE  SCHOOL 
FUNDS,  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  FUNDS,  AND  COUNTY  SCHOOL  FUNDS, 
MAILED  POSTPAID,  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH.  APPROVED  BY  THE 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

ALL  THE  SCHOOI^BOOKS  CAN  BE  BOUGHT  ON  THE  BEST 
TERMS  OF 

J.  W.  RANDOLPH  &  ENGLISH, 

1302-4  Main  Street,  Richmond^  Va, 

BIOHMOND  OOLLEGE,  Biohmondi  Virginia. 

EIGHT  SCHOOLS— Latin,  Greek,  Modern  Languages,  English,  Mathematics, 
Phjrsics,  Chemistry  and  Philosophy.  Full  corps  of  eight  Professors.  Every  facility 
-for  selecting  studies  according  to  previous  preparation  and  future  aims.  Several 
courses  of  Subsidiary  Lectures  free.  Ample  grounds,  buildings  and  apparatus.  Li- 
brary, museum,  gymnasium,  two  literary  societies  ;  all  the  appliances  and  advantages 
of  a  well-equipped  and  prosperous  College.  Instruction  thorough  and  standards 
Migh.     Moral  and  social  surroundings  unsurpassed. 

Terms  for  Nine  Months*  Session  :  Matriculation,  |iq ;  room-rent,  I5 ;  tuition  in 
three  schools,  %^o\  board,  $90  to  #100;  fuel,  light,  washing,  &c.,  about  #20. 

Next  Session  opens  SEPTEMBER  23,  1886. 

For  Catalogue  with  fuller  information  address 

H.  H.  HARRIS,  Chairman  of  FacuUy, 

EPILEPSY  FITS! 

OH ■  BEAR  TO  MB,  m  well  m  very  many 
othera  I  know  of,  h«Tln|[  been  Cored  of  thit  Tenible 
Diaeue,  I  will,  for  honuuilty't  take,  eend  the  receipt 
flpee  of  all  charge  to  any  one  addreMiog 

MRS.  L.  BECKLER* 
1SS4  TUB  ST.,  PHII.ADBI.PHIA,  PA. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Education  in   all   departments.    The  organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.    Published  monthly. 


Terms:  OITE  DOLLAR  a  Tear,  In  Adyancee 


Address  WN.  F.  FOX,  Editor, 

No»  J2Q  W,  Main  Street^  Richmond^  Va, 
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i&ce  of  S^an  Antwerp,  gragg  4  igo., 

^lishen  of  the  ^deetic  ^dttcatioual  ^ries, 

Auffust  ISth,  ISSe. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 


To  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  far  Profes- 
sional Reading  and  Study ^  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
present  the  Teachers  of  the  country  a  highly  meritorious  list 
of  Teachers'  Manuals,  Literary,  Scientific,  HistariccU  and 
Pedagogical  Works  ^  designed  for  Reading  Circles,  Summer 
Normal  Clc^ses,  Tecuhers'  Institutes  and  Home  Reading, 
at  specud  rates  and  large  discounts.  The  following  Books 
will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  single  copies,  cash 
zoith  order,  at  the  following  prices,  viz  : 


White's  Elements  of  Pedagogy, 

Hewett's  Pedagogy,  .  •  .  . 

Hailman's  History  of  Pedagogy, 

Hailman's  Kindergarten  Oolture, 

Hailman's    Educational  Lectures    (**  Pedagogy'' 

*^  Kindergarten  Culture"  in  one  volume), 
Payne's  School  Supervision, 
How  to  Teach  (by  Kiddlo,  Harrison  and  Calkins), 
Ogden's  Science  of  Education, 
Ogden's  Art  of  Teaching, 
Krusi's  Life  of  Pestalozzi,    . 
Eclectic  Question  Book, 
Eclectic  Manual  of  Methods, 
Peaslee's  Graded  Selections  for  Memorizing, 
Doerner's  Treasury  of  General  Knowledge, 
Doerner's  Treasury  of  General  Knowledge. 
Smart's  Manual  of  Free  Gymnastics,    . 
Bigsby's  First  Lessons  in  Philology, 
Murdoch's  Plea  for  Spoken  Language, . 
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and 
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70 

70 


Part  I, 
Part  n. 


17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
40 
58 
70 
58 


74 

17 

58 

1  17 


Murdoch's  Analytic  Elocntion, 
Cole's  lostitute  Reader, . 
Smith's  Studies  in  English  Literature, 
Williams's  Parser's  Manual, 
Irish's  Analysis  by  Diagrams, 
Ritter's  Comparative  Geography, 
Ritter's  Qeographical  Studies, 
Andrews's  Manual  of  the  Constitution, 
Andrews's  Elementary  Geology, 
Gregory's  Political  Economy,     .  *". 

Schuyler's  Empirical  and  Rational  Psychology. 
Schuyler's  Principles  of  Logic,  . 
Thalbeimer's  History  of  England,    . 
Thalheimer's  General  History,  . 
Thalheimer's  Ancient  History, 
Thalheimer's  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History, 
Gow's  Good  Morals  and  Gentle  Manners,    . 
Eclectic  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 


Maillog  Price 

$1  17 

98 

1  40 

76 

1  26 

1  17 

1  17 

.      1  17 

1  17 

.      1  40 

1  68 

70 

1  17 

.      1  40 

1  87 

1  87 

1  17 

70 

SBECIJLL  <Ra.TES  OF  ^ISCOUJTT 

On  Quantities  by  Express,  to  Teachers,  Reading  Circles, 
Normal  Classes,  etc.,  or  their  Authorized  Agents. 


On  6  copies  or  more,  cash  witb  order. 
On  10  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order. 
On  25  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order. 
On  50  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order. 


25  per  cent. 
80  per  cent. 
88^  per  cent. 
85    per  cent 


*:lc*  These  special  rates  of  discount  are  offered  only  when  the 
cash  accompanies  the  order. 


*♦*  Orders  made  upon  any  other  conditions  will  be  considered 
only  on  our  regular  terms ,  as  advertised  elsewhere. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

137  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.     -    .     28  Bond  St.,  New  York  City. 
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BOTH  •VBie>sioisrs. 

The  only  family  Bible  having  both  the  authorized  and  revised  versions  of 

BOTE  TBS  OLD  AND  NSW  TB3TAUSNTS 

in  parallel  columns,  line  for  line  on  each  page.  The  most  collateral  matter,  the  matt 
handsome  engravings,  and  most  authentic  commentary ;  the  cheapest,  the  strongett 
bound,  the  most  salable  styles.  NONE  LIKE  THEM.  In  short,  the  biggest  asd 
best  book  for  the  least  money.  A  GOLDEN  HARVEST  for  agents.  Write  as  for 
LIBERAL  TERMS  and  choice  of  territory.        Address 

W.  L.  BELL,  Fablisher, 

Columbia,  8.  C« 

The  Man 
Who  Spends  Money 

For  adTMTtistng  in  new8pap«T8  In  these  hard  times, 
without  flrat  Staining  an  estimate  ot  the  cost  from 
Gio.  P.  BowBLL  A  Oo*B  Newspaper  A  dTeitiainK  Bureau, 
No.  10  Spruce  street,  New  Tomu  is  likely  to  pay  $10  for 
what  might  be  obtained  for  $6  Such  estimates  are 
ftimished  to  all  applfcanti  gratis.  Send  10  cents  for 
170  page  pamphlet  with  list  of  newspaper  rates  and 
reference. 

UNXVERSZTT    OF    VZROIKZA. 


Literary,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Departments, 
Including 

Law,  Medioine,  EnsineerinCi  and  Asrioultiire. 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.    Their  necessary  expenses  range 
from  I179  to  I248.    Send  for  catalogue  to  the  SecreUry  of  the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  Virginia. 


TEACHERS'  EZCHANGfE, 

Box  139,  Bichmand,  Va. 

SUPPUES,COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS  & 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEACHERS 
WZTHOUT   CHARGE. 


Secures  Situations  for  Teachors  at  moderate  coat. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Address  WM.  F.  POX,  Manager. 
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The  Graphic  System  of'  Penmanship. 


Adopted  May  13,  1886,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 

Virginia,  for  Exclusive  Use  in  all  the  Public 

Schools  of  the  State. 


REPRESENTS    THE    VERY  LATEST  AND    BEST  IDEAS    OF 
TEACHING  PENMANSHIP  IN   THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

It  is  free  from  techoicalitv,  and  substitutes  practical  common  sense  for  impractical 
theory.  The  copies  are  plain  and  beautiful,  and  the  words  are  simple  and  similar  in 
grade  to  those  used  in  other  studies,  thereby  giving  combinations  of  letters  which  are 
natural,  because  of  their  frequent  use.  The  grading  is  the  best  yet  presented  by  any 
author.  The  engraving,  ruling,  and  paper  are  excellent.  Each  book  has  a  blotter 
attached  to  the  cover,  which  can  be  shut  into  the  book.  They  are  reversible ;  that 
is,  may  be  folded  back  so  as  to  expose  but  one  page,  and  occupy  but  half  the  usual 
amount  of  desk  space,  and  still  afford  a  flat  service  to  write  upon. 

Regular  Course,  price,  per  dozen,  $i.isio.    Shorter  Course,  price  per  dozen,  84 

cents.    A  Set  of  the  Regular  Course  will  be  mailed  for  examination 

for  50  cents ;   Shorter  Course,  40  cents. 


R.  L.  DeLEA, 

Qeneral  Southern  Agent, 
Richmond,  Va. 


A.  LOVELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
16  Astor  Place, 

New  Yoric,  N.  Y. 


TO  ADVERTISERS. 

A  lift  of  1,000  newspapara  divided  into  STATSB 
AND  SBOnONS  will  bo  lent  on  appUoatioD— 
FBRE. 

To  IhoM  wbo  want  their  adrertlslng  to  pay,  we 
can  offor  no  better  medlnm  for  thorough  and  elTeo- 
tlTe  work  than  the  Tariona  eectlont  of  our  Select 
Local  Uet.    «BO.  P.  BO  WBIX  A  OO^ 

Newqiaper  AdTertieing  Bnreao, 
IP  Bprace  atreet,  New  Toilc. 


Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History. 


Venable's  First  Lessons 18 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic.  36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography.. |    60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual i  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical i  20 

Holmes'  New  History i  oo 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained 
of  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 

If  70a  think  of  expending  fifty  or  one 
hundred  dollars  in  adTertiiing  tend  as  a 
oopy  of  your  adTertisement,  and  we  will 
teU  yon  /free  of  ebsjrge)  what  will  be  the 
beat  possible  investment  for  yon  to  make. 
Send  10  cents  for  our  176  page  pamph- 
lets Address, 
QfiO.  P.  ROwSLL  k  00*8  NKwsPAPMt  AnvBBnsnre 


BUEIA17,  10  SpEUOS  STftflT,  NSW  TOSK. 
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Newport  News  and  Mississippi  Valley  Company. 
CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  ROUTE. 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
tm^  UBXINGTO.^,  CINCINNATI  AND  LOIJIS¥II.l^  -^1 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,   WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 
CHARLOTTESVILLE,WAYNESBORO\  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 


LOTJISVirJLE    ^ND    CINCINNATI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

NashTllle,  Memphis  and  Texas  PolBts« 

— TO- 
aNCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  btc 

BATES  OF  FARE  ARE  A8  LOW  A8  37  ANT  ROUTE, 

Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  yon  and  transpcvt 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  roOte 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

W.  C.  WICKHAM,  Second  Vice-President. 
H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  A^ent. 


TEACHERS!: 


Our  New  School  Aids  are  the  best  and  cheapest  system 
for  conducting  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Set  No.  I 
contains  212  large  elegant  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  $i ; 
half  set  50c.  Set  No.  2  contains  212  largest,  finest  chromo- lithographed  excelsior, 
merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  #1.50;  half  set  75c.  A  set  of  our  new  Sdiod 
Class  Aids  contains  106  large  pretty  chromo,  honor,  class,  merit,  and  credit  cards, 
priee  per  set  60c.  600  new  designs  brilliant  oleographs,  chromos,  school  reward, 
diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  fine  gift  cards 
at  5f  10,  15,  20  and  3CX;.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples  20c.  If  yon  do  not  care  to 
order  samples,  send  any  amount  you  wish;  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards 
wanted,  and  we  will  surely  please  you.  Price  list  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail. 
Stamps  taken.  Please  send  a  trial  order  Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 
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A  REAUTIFUL  ROMPLEXION ! 


HAGAN'S  MAGNOLIA  BALN! 


EAQAH'S  HAOHOUA  BALM  gives  a  Pure  and  Blooming  Complexion, 
Bertores  and  Preserves  TonthM  Beauty.  Its  elfects  are  Gradual,  Natural 
and  Perfeot.  It  Bemoves  Bedness,  Blotchesf  Pimples,  Tan,  Sunburn  and 
Freckles,  and  makes  a  Lady  of  Thirty  appear  but  Twenty.  The  HAONOUA 
BALM  makes  the  Skin  Smooth  and  Pearly,  and  imparts  a  Fresh  Appearance 
to  the  Countenance.  HAOAH'S  MAOHOUA  BALM  has  been  Established 
nearly  40  Tears.  Hagan's  Magnolia  Bahn  can  be  obtained  of  Chemists  and 
FerfiunenL 
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Magiirs  History  of  Virginia. 


By  MARY  TUCKER  MAQILL,  of  Winchester,  Va. 


HAS  BEEN  ADOPTED  FOR  THE  FOURTH  TIME  for  uie  in  the  PnbBc 
Schools  of  Vir^nia,  and  the  price  to  pupils,  after  September  ist,redaced  to  NINETY 
CENTS  per  copy. 

|@r  Call  on  your  bookseller,  and  if  he  does  not  keep  it,  or  will  not  fumish  yoa 
at  that  price,  write  us  and  enclose  90  cents,  and  we  will  send  it  to  you  post-pnd 
by  return  mail. 

'*  Both  in  style  and  subject-matter  it  is  just  suited  to  charm  as  well  as  instroct  tbe 
young  pupils,  and  make  the  study  rather  a  profitable  .recreation  than  a  dry  task. — 
Educational  youmal. 

The  Publishers  will  take  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  teachers  and  school 
officials  who  wbh  to  examine  with  a  view  of  introduction  in  schools. 

J.  p.  BELL  Jfc  CO.,  Publialiers, 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  Public  School  Books  and  School  Supplies, 

8x6  Main  Street,  Lynchhori:,  Va. 


W! 


I  fields  are  scMrce,  bnt  those  wbo  write  to 
StlDSOD k Ck)  .Portland,  Matne,witl  recet^e 
fVee,  foil  fnronnatJon  about  work  which 
thej  can  do.  and  lire  at  h6me,thnt  wilt  pay 
them  n-om  Sft  to  $25  per  day.  Some  bave 
earned  over  $S0  in  a  daj.  Ettber  rex.  roonfc  or  old.  (Capital 
not  required.  Ton  are  started  free.  Thoee  wbo  vtart  at  once 
are  absolutelj  lare  of  snog  little  fortonea.    All  la  new. 


ADVERTISERS 

Can  learn  the  exact  cost  of 
any  proposed  line  of  Adver- 
tising in  American  Papers 
by  addressing  Geo.  P.  Rowell 
&  Go's 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 

to  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

Send  xo  cts.  for  176  Page  Pamphlet. 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 


STEEL  PENS 

EALERS1 
-PARIS 
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Sold  Br  ALL  DEALERSThrouohootThe  WO  R  LD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXPOSITION- 1 878. 


«^ 


BUCKKYK  BKLL  FOUNDRY. 

Xrtabllahed  la  IflfT. 

Superior  Bella  or  Omar  Mtf  Ah 
with  the  beat  Jlofry  jfmmglm^^  tat  C 


Atanu,  Ibwer  CTecti,  ele. 


fill 


Oftlelane 


e*T0f,18ti:M8l.. 


Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book- Binders,  Blank- Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN   STREET,   RICHMOND. 

NORTH   CAROLINA   BOOKSTORE. 

ai.frx:d  i}irii«i:.iA]!iiis  a  co.^ 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

119  Fayetteville  Street,  Balngh,  N.  0. 

: 1 

We  can  supply  all  your  wants  and  at  satisfactory  prices.     Sent  for  catalogues  and 
tenns  to  teachers. 

TlTTENDIlfe  ADTEBTISBBS  >h<mld   ad- 

•■-  drem 

GEO.  P.  ROWELL  A  CO.* 
10  Spm€»e  Street.  New  T^rfe  C^ty, 

For  SELECT  LIST  of  1,000  H ewspapen. 

will  be  sent  FREE  on  application. 

IT    STjSlITIDS    ^T    the    HEAT). 
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THE  LI&HT^BDNNDia 

DOmESTIC ! 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  of 

Wood  Work  that  the  Company 

is  now  introducing. 

ArtiBtically  Beautiful.     Without 

a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 

Construction  it  has 

No  Rival. 

The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  beiuK  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No  other  machine  has  them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic" more  than  ever,  without 
question,  the  Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.    Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Maoiiine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Mportant  to  School  Officers,  SnperintenileBts,  and  Teacbers. 


UNABRIDGED 

Q,uarto  Dictionary, 

THE   LAKORSl    AN1>    MOST    GOMPLSn 

DIGTIONART  OF  THB  ENGLISH 

LANG  CAGE. 

With  a  Supplement, 

EMBRACING   204  ADDITIONAL  PAGES 
AND  OVBK    12.500   NEW   WORDS^ 
AND  A  YOOABULAET  OF  8TNO> 
NYM8  OF  WORDS  IN  GENE- 
RAL USB. 

THE  NEw~ibrnoN  or 
WtthSMSm'tMlmMlndnflbrTBoMliaddlltaiL     WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARY, 

CONTAINS  THOUSANDS  OF  WORDS  NOT  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  ANT  OTHER  DIGTIONART. 
FULLT  ILLUSTRATED  AND  CONTAINS  FOUR  FULL-PAGE  ILLUMINATED  PLATES. 


Worcester's  School  Dictionaries. 

THE  STANDARD  IN  SPBLLING,  PRONUNCIATION  AND   DEFINITION. 


WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARIES 

Were  adopted  June  1st,  1886,  for  exclusive  use  in  the 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF   VIRGINIA, 

THESE  DICTIONARIES  CONTAIN  MORE  WORDS  THAN  ANT  OTHERS  OF  SIMILAR  GRADE. 

ADOPTED  ASD  UUD  IN 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON,  CAMBRIDGE, 

CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  WORCESTER,  LOWELL. 
And  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  throughout  the   United   States  and   Canada. 
Recently  adopted  for  North  Carolina  and  West  Vir^ginia. 
Used  exclusively  in  the  Boston  schools. 
**  Worcester's  Dictionaries  should  be  used  by  the  youth  of  the  country  and  adopted 
in  the  common  schools.^-^AVze;  VorA  Evening  Post, 

THE  STANDARD  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

<*  In  i860,  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia  adopted  Worcester  as  their 
standard,  and  are  now  stronger  than  ever  in  their  adherence  to  it  as  their  standard. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  taken  from  the  record  of  the  University  : 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  held  July  7,  i860, 
Professor  Holmes  offered  the  following  resolutions  : 

***Resolvedt  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Faculty,  Worcester's  Dictionary  affords  the 
most  reliable  authority  for  the  orthography  of  the  English  language. 

*** Resolved,  Therefore,  that  Worcester's  Dictionary  is,  for  the  present,  recognized 
as  the  standard  for  propriety  in  this  respect.'     They  were  passed." 

WORCESTER  if  generally  regarded  as  the  STANDARD  AUTHORITT  for  the  BnffUrii  laBfv««» 
aod  is  to  recommended  by  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Whittler,  Somner,  Holmea,  Irring.  Winihrop.  AgaMia. 
Marsh,  Henry.  Everett,  Mann,  Stephens,  Qaincy,  Felton,  Htlllard,  Memmtng«>r,  and  the  mi^foiity 
our  most  distlngaished  tcholara,  and  ia,  besides,  recognised  as  authority  by  the  Departments  of  oor 
National  Governments.  It  is  also  adopted  by  many  of  the  Boards  of  Public  Instnictioo,  and  in  all  tke 
larg*  newspaper  offices  In  the  United  states  and  England. 


r  Descriptive  Catalogues,  containing  fUll  lists  of  onr  educational  pnblicatloDS  Mat  to  any  1 
application. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY.  Publishers, 

716  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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WEBSTER'S  Unabridged. 

THE  STANDARD  DICTIONARY. 

The    best  practical   Eligible   DicUoTiflrj  ;'     Thr-  Attention  ol  School  OfUcerflp  and  othorSj  li* 
oittAfit^— V^'^f^i '/^  Iti  vuit ,  Lofidfffi.         invited  Kt  thy  fjict  that  in  piiicti^^inp;  ilw  lut«aC  issui* 

A  DICTIONARY 


and  without  Patent  Indi^x* .         i 


f^outalGiDii:  :^KK>  more  wotfii^  &j\'\   n»-Ailv  9)0f>  motfl  lUilS' 

iriiUoTM  tlium  any  "tlnr  ^\iii*'i  in  juT  hinthifjarv, 

A  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

!  contaiiriayr  over  2r»,*xi(?  Titlcfl, 

with  thji'irprnnniiciittion  auit  a  \itst  njuoant  of  other  f n- 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

^ivtnp  prrinuneiAJirttti  of  minip:* 

ftnd  brk'f  fiictw  rrmeentinp  ntiaj-ly  lo,ixj<i  Nntecl  ruri^onwi 

idsQ  Tfuionfi  L'lbteid  iccivitig  vnluahie  inforiu&tton. 


ALL  IN  ONE  BOOK. 


"An  invaluable  companion  in  evtry  |  Thi*  <^ftietteor  mid  Bioj^rnphirnl  DiHt-nmry  nrt^  fcjuiir^f 
School  and  nl  every  Fireside."  |  rjnt  fruirui  in  n,ny  other  Ltkinmai'y, 

Varmlr  Indorsed  by  such  prominent  Educators  as 

'     B.   FURYRAR,  LI..  1>.,  C  halrtnaii  iif  rnciiltj,  RLc^hniOnd  Colir|;c>.       . 

JAMKK  F.  HARIMSO]N,  M.  U.,  t  Hair  man  of  FiiiJiilty*  Vniiifi-iiity  of  Virgin  In. 

?*OAH   K.  DAVIS,  I>L.  li,.  Prof,  Moral  I'biToiiOphy,  1  nlvprKli)  of  Virf^tiJa. 

^\  H.  RUI'^FNER,  prill,  ^t At*-  F*-ni»li?  Niiniial  SfhoirU 

QV:^,  FRANCm  11-  SMITH.  l.L.  IK,  !^n]>t.  Virf^nbh  Milltjiry  In^tlititr^. 

ClLt}!^.  L.  COCKK,  A.  M,,  Siipt  HoUin^  Iniidtuti?. 

KKV.  K,  K.  WILKV,  U.  IK,  I'rp*i'l  MurUm  WfLwhlri^toii  roUe^fo. 

MKV.  WM.  A-  UAKRIH.  I>.  n..  1*r#?s't  Wf  ulejan  Feiimlt^  InKtitiitrt. 

-  G£N-  GEO»  W,  ll'WTLS  LKK,  Prt^s't  WH^hliiKtvn  Aiid  Lri*  i:iiiv«t-i*lty. 
R£V.  J.  L.  KIltltPATHtCK,  IK  I>..  Vrof,  Washlnprtoi,  „t„i  f^.^,  iT,iiTeri*lty, 
feTDWARIt  K  JOVXKS.  M.  A.,  lA.,  |>.     Lrtte  Prof.  W^slilnf^ton  and  l,ue  i:nir«r«lty. 
KKV.   K*  Fh   IIUSS,  M    A.,  Knuvry  mid  Htniry  CoIIvki'. 

.JirurS  IK   imKIIKK,  A,  M,  Ph.  D.*  IT*"s*l'lto3«Ktki,  t'oHcfTe. 

PROF.  J.  H.  POWELTL,  Prin.  Rithmumt  Frtnnle  Semi-bur^r. 

Mp  *!■,  HALllWlNf  I^eM't  Aue^UHtii  FeiiiiLtp  Srmliiury, 

RKV-  J.  M.  P.  ATKI^S^^^  JK  I>.p  Prr(»"t  ]1niii]Kloil  nnd  Sldjifty  Conei;«. 

-  R£V,  J.  J.  Sl'IIKKER.  A.  M..  Pri^Vt  MnrLixt  FtMiialv  Collri^e. 
PROF.  J.  T.  A\T':kkTT.  Rtianiike  Fl^uhU  I  olJcffr, 

In    IHH'2  u  nifdnrily    tif  tlie  <  unutiru^  anil  citk'^  of    Virii^inb  made  a  selection    of  r»iftmnari<^|4  for 

uae  in  thetr  Sclinoln.     Ofihip  ULmtbar,  ;  "      "       "  '     "  -        .      -         

Dli;tJoni%riag  fji  pri:'ff  rfnc**  to  a\\  ^thifrs. 


,  nUtety-AJx    |ter  oeiit.  favorfid  and  aduptud  Woli«ter> 


TIV^phnt»r'»  Unabridged  JJirUoxufcrj?  hoA  heon  n^eommondpd  hy  State  FCupprJntenJent^ 
of  Pnhltc  aeT-nTolK  i>f  tlilrty-sLx  differpnJ  Stuti^s,  nearij  all  uf  whom  ejtpreH*  the  dt^nr*^  that  a  ftopy 
be  plat^t'd  in  tin-  l^il'ti^  f^i-hools  of  IJn-ir  rt'*i:Hi^*'iiv*i  Btetea 

Noftdy  fill  fJi''  r.^llfifc  Pre»idpnt=i  of  th,'  iinitt-d  SL4te»  rtfl?otmnpnd  W^iflt&rV  ITHfthrLdp-d. 

Forty  Ihouhjind  <Mjpif s  of  \\'i?h!it*r'a   I  'nflk)n(l>:fld   hftv»t  b«?en   bla*^od  in   fu(   muny   Pitbli*- 


SchpolH  of  thtt  LiniU'd  i^r^vt^s,  hy  St^t"  <^niiclment  t^r  thf  ]^-ttii|i  of  Sfc?h<«jl  ji^uUiorJUej^, 
Tweiitj'  rntJUon  Sj^Ikhi]  BtHtkf!^  hjisf-d  on  Wul'it^tt-rj,  mo  pEihlifthiMf  luiiiual 
Every  ^9tat«  purchane  of  ]*iinioEiai'i<"^  frir  Schnoh  has  fw*en  ^'vin*t4T'^. 


\T*^b8tvrV  ia  llie   DWi'nrirv  usid  asi  authudtv  in  the  Government Prlntini; ^>ffi^!^,  Mid bv  the 
&jpr*3me  Court  cf  rhut  U.  S.  at  Wiu^hingtun. 

The  wale  ef  WttTc^u^r's  Diclionarit'*  iii  UdisTed,  by  thti  tegtlmnnvof  BooksoHerH^  to  bo  nt  Iftnitt 
twenty  ttmei  ag  iaige  a»  that  uf  fuiy  other  aerlps  of  Picihmftrl*rt. 

Do  nut  thoH**  fnfit^  shnw  tiiat 
W'EBSTER  IS  THE  NATION ALr  STANDARD? 

WormAp^  all  leading  Ti-H^ketdliji^,    PaiiilMr  i-t.r  st„  iim.  n   J*  a,  .-i.  i  .^nrr,,mi.kii   t^^^  will  he 
ieoit,  propoid,  upou  application  tu  thu  FuLiliAhor-^, 

G.A  C.  MERBJAM  A  GO,  Sprinslleld,  Hms. 


To  tlie  Teachers  and  Educators  of  Yii^nia. 


THE  FOLLOWING   BOOKS,  PUBLISHED  BY 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

fireHn  s^tbfacltiry  use  in  a  large  numb^  of  ihe  comities  and  cities  of  the  State— viz: 

8p«dal  WbolMak  9rkm 
DAVIES  &  PECK'S   BRIEF  ARITHMETIC,         '  ^  -  .50 

DA  VIES  St  PECK'S   COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC,     -  -       .75 

WATSON^S  COMPLETE  SPELLER,             _          _  -             .20 

WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  PRIMARY  READER,  -       .18 

WATSON^S   INDEPENDENT  SECOND  READER,  -             ,35 

WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  THIRP  READER,         -  -       .50 

WATSON  S  INDEPENDENT  FOURTH  READER,  -             .63 

WATS0N;S  INDEPENDENT  FIFTH  READER,     '    -  -       .90 

MONTEITH'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,     -  -              55 

MONTEITHS  COMPREHENSIVE  GEOGRAPHY (Va.Sp.),      x.io 

I'lictu  hiHukji  Mt-  ibe  fi^ruc^ucU  uf  lifty  yearV  experience  in  the  publishing  bniiaei* 

Tliey  Are  Excelled  by  None  and  Eqnidled  by  Few. 

They  are  giving  e-aiintnt  satisfntrliaii  where  us*d.    According  to  thereceot  aciioB 
of  iKt  Si  ale  UoarJ  <.*f  EdiicALiLin  the^e  H^>ok^  4re  perrnitted  to  be  used  duriog  j 

the  1)  CHI.  roiiir  yeare^     AUhi>u|th  not  nnder  atiy  eigreement  to  do  so,  the 
p«bUft>ii.^rK  have  determined  to  offer  these  books  at  their 

Wholesale  Prices  In  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Tcacherfi  Kindscii  ilirs  wh-j  are  unahle  to  obtain  then;i  at  these  prices  are  requested  lo 

addrt!^  ibcir  urdfr^  dircrci  l*^  the:  publii^hing  hcmsei  enclosing  pric6  of  boc^ 

wnt^ted,  asj^cr  dbnive  \ht,  a*^d  Lh*  b^ok  mil  be  forwarded  postpaid. 


Fi>i  CatQ.I'^ue>  Ami  Price  Li-i>  tJ  ^^ver  three  hitndfed  educational  bo6ks,  address 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 

Jfn».  Ill    4k   lis    WILI^IAM   STItEET,   !«SW  TOBK. 
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STATE  OP  VIRGINIA. 


'  To  Cormtj  aad  City  Superintendents  and  Trostees  of  Sohook^'i^ 


Webster's  Dictionaries. 


THE  NATIONAL  STANDARDS. 


,  WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARIES  ARE  UNIVERSALLY  USED  IN  VIRGINIA, 
and  throughout  the  country  the  annual  sale  of  Webster  lis  more  than  twenty  tunes 
that  of  any  other  dictionary. 


The  State  Board  of  Ednoation  Doee  not  Demand  a  Cliange. 

"  The  policy  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  does  not  necessitate  changes 
of  text-books  in  any  county  or  city  of  the  State,  but  leaves  the  question  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  county  and  city  school  boards.  Counties  and  cities  baring  other  boc^ 
than  those  on  the  prescribed  list  [except  Copy-Books]  CAN  CONTINUE  IN  USE 
ONE  OR  EVERY  ONE  OF  THE  BOOKS  THEY  NOW  HAVE."— /r«i 
Insti^ctians  of  State  Superintendent ^  dated  June  ist,  1886. 


Prices  to  Pupils  as  Low  as  any  othSr  Corresponding  Books. 

Webster's  Primary  Dictionary $0  48 

Webster's  Common  School  Dictionary 73 

^Tebster's  High  School  Dictionary .  y 9S 

Webster's  Academic  Dictionary i  50 


Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co., 

753-755  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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It  is  frequently  affirmed  that  **  College  Education  don't  pay"  — 
''Colleges  are  not  practical." 

A  late  educational  journal  {^The  Practical  Teacher)  says:  **In 
truth,  except  a  skinned  eel  or  a  boiled  lobster,  few  things  are  worse 
prepared  for  the  struggle  of  life  than  the  average  graduate."  Colo- 
nel R.  G.  Ingersoll  says:  "  You  have  no  idea  how  many  men  educa- 
tion spoils.  Colleges  are  institutions  where  brickbats  are  polished 
and  diamonds  dimmed." 

In  the  outset,  we  cheerfully  grant  that  a  college  education  is  not 
absolutely  essential  to  the  highest  success.  Washington,  Franklin, 
Stevenson,  and  Lincoln  were  not  college-trained  men,  and  none  have 
surpassed  them  in  their  respective  fields  of  labor.  Here  and  there  a 
rare  genius,  ignoring  the  beaten  paths  and  means  necessary  to  ordi- 
nary mortals,  apparently  by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  outstrips  all 
others  in  reaching  the  goal.  But  not  one  in  ten  thousand  is  a  genius, 
and  we  can  derive  no  law  from  exceptions.  The  practical  question 
is  not  whether  it  is  possible  to  gain  the  highest,  or  even  a  high  de- 
gree of  success  without  a  course  in  college,  but  what  are  the  proba- 
bilities ?  Will  a  college  course  increase  the  chances  of  success,  and, 
if  so,  how  much  ? 

From  the  Census  Report  for  1870,  we  learn  that  the  number  of 
white  males  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  (the  four  years  of  usual 
college  life)  was,  in  round  numbers,  1,345,000,  or  about  three  and 
one  half  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1872,  we 
find  that  the  number  of  collegiate  degrees  conferred  that  year  upon 
young  men  was  1,804.  Multiplying  the  number  receiving  degrees 
that  year  by  four  we  obtain  the  number  of  young  men  then  in  col- 
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lege  who  completed  the  course  to  graduation,  viz:   7,216.     Unidng 
these  results,  we  reach  the  following  conclusion  : 

Total  number  of  young  men  in  the  United  States  in  1870,  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21,  1,345,000.  Of  these  there  graduated  from 
college,  7,216,  or,  one  in  one  hundred  and  eighty-five,  or  a  little  over 
one  half  of  one  per  cent.  From  the  Census  Report  of  1880,  we 
obtain  the  following  estimates  :  Total  population,  50,155,783. 

Three  and  one- half  per  cent,  of  the  above  equals  the  probable 
number  of  males  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21,  viz  :  1.755,452. 
From  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  same 
year,  estimating  as  before,  we  learn  that  the  number  of  youngs  men 
then  in  college  who  completed  the  course  to  graduation  was  12,876, 
or,  one  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  or  about  three-fourths  of 
one  per  cent. 

Two  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  difference  in  the  results 
reached  from-  the  reports  of  1870  to  1880.  The  first  is  that  more  re- 
liable statistics  may  have  been  gathered  of  graduates  in  1880. 

The  second  reason  is  that  the  ratio  of  graduates  to  population 
probably  increased  during  the  decade.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
if  we  consider  the  entire  period  of  our  country*  s  history,  the  ratio  of 
graduates  to  population  will  fall  below  that  of  1870,  rather  than  go 
above  it.  We  shall,  therefore,  take  as  the  basis  for  our  future  esti- 
mates one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  young  men  of  our  country  as 
college  graduates,  and  ninety-nine  and  one- half  per  cent  of  them  as 
non-college  graduates. 

Let  us  now  inquire  for  the  relative  part  that  these  two  classes  have 
enacted  and  the  relative  success  each  has  gained  in  the  afiairs  of  our 
country.  If  a  college  education  is  of  no  advantage  or  practical  value, 
then  it  will  appear  that  only  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  are  col- 
lege graduates  in  all  positions  of  honor  and  trust  We  will  examine 
first  the  American  Congress,  perhaps  the  most  unpropitious  field  for 
our  inquiry.  For  examples,  we  take  the  fortieth,  forty  first  and  forty- 
second  Congresses,  which  were  held  during  the  years  from  1867  to 
1873. 

FORTIETH   CONGRESS. 


No.  of 
Members. 


Known  Per  < 

College  of  CoUege 

Graduates.  Graduates. 


United  States  Senate 53  25  47 

House  of  Representatives 198  61  32 
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FORTY-FIRST  CONGRESS. 

United  States  Senate 72  33  46 

House  of  Representatives 239  75  31 

FORTY-SECOND    CONGRESS. 

United  States  Senate 74  34  46 

House  of  Representatives 243  77  32 

If  the  above  three  Congresses  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example  of 
all,  and  we  know  of  no  reason  ,why  they  may  not  be  so  taken, 
then  it  appears  that  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  our  young  men 
whom  we  have  called  college  graduates  furnish  thirty-two  per  cent, 
of  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  and  forty-six  per  cent,  of 
the  United  States  Senate ;  while  ninety-nine  and  one-half  per  cent, 
of  our  young  men  who  are  non -graduates  supply  sixty-eight  per 
cent,  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  fifty- four  per  cent,  of  the 
Senate. 

In  preparing  the  following  list  of  national  officers,  we  have  gone 
over  the  entire  period  of  our  country's  history. 

Whole 
Number. 

Presidents  of  the  U.  S 17 

Vice-Presidents  of  the  U.  S 20 

Secretaries  of  State 29 

"             Treasury 33 

War 31 

'*             Navy 30 

"             Interior 14 

Attorneys-General / 38 

Postmasters-General 30 

Speakers  of  House  of  Repres*tives ...  26 

Associate  Judges  U.  S.  S.  C 41 

Chief  Justices  U.  S.  S.  C 6 

Total 315  184  58 

It  will  be  seen  that  one- half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  young  men 
who  are  known  to  have  been  college  graduates  have  filled  fifty-eight 
per  cent,  of  the  above  federal  offices  since  the  beginning  of  our  coun- 
try's history,  and  ninety-nine  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  them  who 


Known 

College 

Graduates. 

Per  ce 
of  Coll< 
Gradua 

II 

65 

10 

50 

19 

65 

16 

48 

19 

61 

14 

47 

7 

50 

21 

53 

16 

53 

16 

61 

30 

73 

5 

83 
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have  been  non-college  graduates  have  gained  forty-two  per  cent  of 
the  same  offices  during  the  same  period.  Such  are  the  facts  as 
given  in  official  reports  in  regard  to  the  number  and  success  of 
college  graduates  in  the  United  States  Civil  Service. 

We  illustrate  the  above  according  to  the  doctrine  of  chances. 
Suppose  we  take  an  average  one  hundred  thousand  young  men. 
According  to  the  statistics  given,  one-half  of  one  per  cent.,  or  five 
hundred  of  them  are  college  graduates,  and  ninety-nine  and  one-half 
per  cent,  or  ninety  nine  thousand  and  five  hundred  of  them  are  non- 
college  graduates.  Suppose  again,  that  one  hundred  of  the  above 
named  United  States  offices  are  to  be  distributed  as  prizes  in  a 
lottery.  Fifty-eight  of  these  offices  would  be  distributed  among  the 
five  hundred  college  graduates,  and  forty-two  among  the  ninety-nine 
thousand  and  five  hundred  non-college  graduates.  *  The  chances  of 
the  graduates  for  a  prize  would  be  one  in  nine;  the  chances  of 
the  non -graduates  for  a  prize  would  be  one  in  2,ijo.  The  chances 
of  the  graduates  to  those  of  the  non-graduates  would  be  as  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  to  one.  Unless  some  other  cause  can  be  shown 
for  this  remarkable  success  of  college  graduates,  the  strong  pre 
sumption  is  that  it  is  due  to  college  training. 

Again,  if  we  enter  our  largest  organized  industries  it  is  believed 
that  similar  facts  and  results  will  appear.  We  will  find,  for  instance. 
in  a  great  railway  corporation,  that  the  ordinary  laborers  and  under 
officials  are  trained  chiefly  in  details —  *'  trained  in  the  business  for  the 
business^' — in  that  which  may  almost  be  termed  mechani<^l,  and 
have  thus  become  fitted  for  their  subordinate  positions.  But  if  we 
go  higher  and  inquire  for  the  men  of  directive  intelligence,  who  with 
keen  and  far-sighted  vision  look  over  this  great  land  and  send  out 
lines  and  branches  of  railway  running  west  and  northwest  and  south- 
west, that  seem  like  great  iron  fingers  extended  to  grasp  in  their  em- 
brace the  entire  continent,  we  shall  find  that  they — the  men  who 
organize,  direct,  and  control  these  marvellous  enterprises — are  men 
whose  practical  education  consists  not  so  much  in  "  education  of  the 
hand  to  skill  as  of  the  brain  to  directive  intelligence."  They  are 
men  of  trained  minds,  disciplined  intellects,  obtained,  it  is  believed, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  in  the  college  or  university. 

A  re  examination  of  our  facts  and  figures  will  reveal  another  gen- 
eral truth  or  law  that  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  is  this : 
that  among  the  positions  of  honor  and  honorable  success  in  life,  the 
per  cent,  of  college  graduates  who  gain  them  increases  in  proportion 
as  the  office  or  place  is  higher  or  more  important    Thus : 
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House  of  Representatives 32  per  cent  are  graduates. 

United  States  Senate 46  "  " 

Vice  Presidents  of  United  States 50  '*  " 

Speakers  House  of  Representatives 61  **  " 

Presidents  of  United  States 65  '*  '* 

Associate  Justices  of  Supreme  Court 73  "  " 

Chief  Justices  of  Supreme  Court 83  "  *• 

May  we  not  safely  estimate  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  above 
offices  by  the  per  cent,  of  college  graduates  who  have  occupied  them  ? 

Again,  it  is  well  known  that  in  every  assembly  of  men,  whether 
legislative,  political,  secular,  or  religious,  there  are  a  few  men  who 
are  its  leaders  and  frame  its  platforms  or  shape  it^  legislation.  Go 
to  the  American  Congress  during  the  period  from  i860  to  1870. 
Who  were  its  leaders  and  what  per  cent,  of  them  were  college  grad- 
uates ?  We  will  not  attempt  to  give  the  per  cent.,  but  will  name 
some  of  the  men  who  were  graduates  : 

Allison,  Anthony,  Blaine,  Butler,  Doolittle.  Fessenden,  Freling- 
huysen,  Garfield,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Hendricks.  Saulsbury,  Stevens, 
Sumner,  Voorhees,  Yates,  and  others,  all  college  graduates.  And  if 
we  should  include  those  who  had  taken  a  partial  course  in  college 
and  gained  its  inspiration,  we  would  add  the  names  of  Chandler, 
Conklin,  Edmunds,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Morton,  Boutwell,  and  others. 

It  may  be  affirmed  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  a  graduate. 
Granted !  Cheerfully  granted !  But  who  were  his  counsellors,  the 
members  of  his  Cabinet  during  the  stormy  days  of  the  Rebellion  ? 
All  the  leaders  in  that  Cabinet  were  college- trained  men.  Wm.  H. 
Seward,  the  shrewd  diplomatist,  who  held  other  nations  at  bay  until 
the  Rebellion  was  throttled.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  whose  fertile  brain 
developed  a  financial  system  whereby  our  nation  was  saved  from 
national  bankruptcy,  and  our  national  bonds  became  as  good  as  gold 
in  foreign  markets.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  that  man  of  iron,  who 
organized  a  million  of  raw  recruits  into  an  army  equal  to  any  in  the 
world.  Gideon  Welles,  who  almost  from  nothing  created  a  navy 
sufficient  for  our  needs.  Each  of  these  and  every  other  member  of 
Lincoln's  Cabinet,  save  one,  was  a  college  graduate.  So  also  in  the 
army.  It  was  not  till  thoroughly  trained  and  disciplined  men  filled 
the  chief  places  in  command,  that  the  Federal  forces  overwhelmed 
and  destroyed  the  Rebellion.  We  repeat,  the  law  is,  and  it  is  believed 
to  be  universal,  that  the  higher  the  rank  or  position,  the  larger  the 
per  cent,  of  college  graduates  who  occupy  it. 

It  is  evident  to  all  careful  observers  that  college  students,  under  the 
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stimulating  influence  of  college  life,  grow  more  rapidly,  mature  ear- 
lier, and  reach  eminence  in  the  State  and  in  the  nation  sooner  than 
the  non-college  student  or  graduate.  Indeed,  it  is  estimated  that 
graduates  attain  a  position  and  success  at  thirty-five  years  of  age 
which  non-graduates  do  not  reach  until  they  are  forty-five. 

If  this  observation  be  correct,  then  a  college  training  virtually  adds 
ten  years  to  a  man's  life — ten  years,  not  of  childhood  or  of  dotage, 
but  of  vigorous,  manly  life.  The  college  graduate  having  ten  years 
more  in  which  to  grow  and  labor,  easily  rises  to  the  highest  positions 
and  bears  away  the  brightest  honors. 

The  facts  presented  in  this  paper  teach  us  that  mind  is  a  vital  force 
in  all  human  activity —that  it  is  "  the  forecast  and  insight  of  disci- 
plined intellect,  not  brute  muscle,  that  accumulates  the  treasures  and 
bears  away  the  honors  of  the  world,"  and  that  collegiate  training  tends 
to  secure  such  a  discipHne.  Not  that  a  college  education  can  trans- 
form mediocrity  into  genius  and  brickbats  into  diamonds.  But  it 
can  and  does  polish  diamonds,  and  at  the  same  time  it  molds  and 
shapes  even  brickbats  so  that  they  may  become  more  serviceable  in 
the  building  of  national  character. 

The  reasons  are  obvious.  For  four  years,  and  under  the  guidance 
and  inspiration  of  learned  teachers,  college  students  pursue  a  course 
of  study  and  discipline  which  the  wisdom  of  centuries  has  devised 
and  improved  for  the  complete  and  harmonious  development  of  all 
the  mental  and  moral  powers.  Such  a  training  in  language,  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  philosophy  tends  to  develop  the  power  of  con- 
secutive and  continuous  thought — mental  grip  upon  diflicult  questions 
— concentrated  attention,  sustained  and  patient  effort,  and  teaches 
that  success  is  sure  if  waited  for  and  labored  for. 

It  develops  habits  of  industry,  self  control  and  indefatigable  appli- 
cation, before  which  obstacles  crumble  and  difficulties  vanish.  It 
accustoms  one  to  long  and  laborious  effort  for  the  attainment  of  an 
end.  It  trains  him  in  the  habit  of  methodizing  what  he  learns  and 
digesting  what  he  reads.  The  inspiration  that  springs  from  four 
years  of  communion  with  "  the  greatest  thoughts  of  the  greatest  men 
of  all  times,"  elevates  the  aspirations,  enlarges  the  horizon  of  mental 
vision,  and  therefore  tends  to  prevent  what  has  been  called  *  *  the  dry 
rot  of  partial  development*'  and  **the  intolerant  self-sufficiency  of 
the  so-called  practical  man,**  and  increases  the  capacity  for  profes- 
sional intensity  without  professional  narrowness  and  bigotry.  It  pre- 
pares one  to  look  beyond  the  narrow  boundaries  of  his  own  vocation 
and  to  grasp  in  his  conceptions  and  sympathies  the  multiform  needs 
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and  interests  of  society,  and  therefore  he  becomes  of  more  value  to 
himself  and  the  world.  It  makes  a  man  more  thoroughly  master  of 
himself,  and  fits  him  for  the  best  mastery  of  any  specific  calling  he 
may  choose. 

Such  discipline,  such  power  can  be  put  to  immediate  and  valuable 
use  in  any  and  every  department  of  human  activity,  and  the  technical 
and  specific  training  that  may  be  needed  will  soon  and  easily  be  ac- 
quired. Given  such  a  development  of  mind  and  character,  and  only 
an  opportunity  is  needed  to  insure  success  in  any  vocation.  Nor  is 
this  in  the  above  cases  usually  wanting.  For  while  a  college  or  uni- 
versity cannot  guarantee  employment  to  its  graduates,  it  is  more  or 
less  an  intelligence  office  to  its  alumni,  and  a  reliable  source  of  refer- 
ence for  employers  seeking  the  services  of  competent,  ambitious,  and 
worthy  young  men.  It  is  no  cause  for  surprise,  then,  that  with  such 
help,  such  training,  such  incentive,  and  such  opportunities,  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  of  our  young  men  who  have  graduated  from  college 
have  borne  away  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  lucrative  and  honor 
prizes  of  our  country.  If  this  has  been  so  in  the  past,  when  schools 
were  few  and  the  demands  upon  industrial,  professional,  and  political 
leaders  were  comparatively  light,  still  more  will  it  be  true  in  the  fu- 
ture. Those  who  aspire  to  be  leaders  in  any  industrial  or  profes- 
sional calling,  in  social  or  political  life,  owing  to  the  greater  demands 
laid  upon  them,  must  in  the  coming  time  more  than  in  the  past,  pos- 
sess a  broad  and  liberal  culture  as  well  as  technical  and  special  train- 
ing— such  a  culture  as  only  colleges  and  universities  can  give. 

A  college  education  is  a  safe  as  well  as  a  profitable  investment.  It 
cannot  be  carried  away  by  robbers,  sold  under  a  mortgage,  destroyed 
by  fire  or  tornado,  and  is  sure  to  repay  large  dividends.  But  this  is 
not  all.  Wealth  and  honor  are  good  if  rightly  used — good,  if  sought 
for,  not  as  ends,  but  as  means — means  to  a  higher  end.  And  a  higher 
education  pays  if  it  brings  to  its  possessor  only  material  success.  It 
does  this  and  more,  aye,  almost  infinitely  more.  It  tends  to  heighten 
intellectual  enjoyments,  enhance  social  influence,  increase  personal 
refinement,  awaken  purer  aspirations,  and  develop  a  nobler  manhood. 

SUMMARY. 

I.  Official  statistics  show  : 

(a)  That  college  graduates  include  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
of  the  young  men  of  our  country. 

{b)  That  these  college  graduates  have  filled  fifty ^eight  per  cent,  of 
the  chief  national  offices  during  the  past  one  hundred  years. 
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2.  The  same  results  appear  in  the  professions  and  organized  indus- 
tries. 

3.  It  also  appears  that  the  higher  the  rank  or  position,  the  larger 
the  per  cent,  of  college  graduates  who  occupy  it. 

4.  It  is  observed  also  that  a  college  education  virtually  adds  ten 
years  to  a  man's  life. 

5.  College  education  not  only  increases  the  chances  of  material 
success,  but  it  also  refines,  elevates  and  ennobles  character. 

6.  Unless  some  other  cause  can  be  shown  for  the  remarkable  suc- 
cess of  college  graduates,  the  strong  presumption  is  that  it  is  due  to 
college  training. 

7.  A  course  of  study  and  training  that  has  wrought  such  results 
should  be  carefully  and  wisely  observed. — From  a  paper  read  bef&re 
the  National  Educational  Association. 


Teachers'  Beading. 

In  the  field  of  more  strictly  pedagogical  literature,  which  is  rela- 
tively limited,  the  material  is  yet  far  too  great  to  be  mastered  in  a 
lifetime  of  the  most  diligent  reading,  and  the  reading  time  of  most 
teachers  is  quite  limited.  Hence  they  cannot  be  too  select  in  their 
choice  of  books.  They  must  assiduously  cultivate  the  robust  moral 
power  of  ignoring  the  great  mass  of  petty,  under-vitalized  and  worth- 
less reading  matter  that  is  printed  for  them,  which  makes  real 
knowledge  impossible,  and  resolve — to  adapt  a  well-known  phrase — 
that  the  things  they  read  shall  be  things  worth  reading. 

The  habit  of  reading  what  is  beneath  one's  own  level,  whether 
fostered  by  ennui,  idle  curiosity,  antiquarian  interest,  a  sense  of  duty, 
or,  worst  of  all,  by  a  false  sense  of  the  authority  of  things  printed, 
is  so  belittling,  and  the  exact  inverse  of  educational,  that  one  would 
hardly  expect  educators  to  be  so  prone  to  it  Teachers  who  will 
maintain  a  proper  degree  of  intellectual  self-respect,  and  be  as  select 
in  their  reading  as  we  should  all  be  in  the  society  we  keep,  who  will 
vigorously  reject  the  second  best — to  say  nothing  of  the  tenth  or 
twentieth  best — may,  I  believe,  in  the  time  at  their  disposal,  and  now 
squandered  on  print  unworthy  of  them,  reasonably  hope  to  master 
most  of  the  best,  at  least,  if  they  confine  themselves  to  one  language 
or  one  department. 

To  do  this,  however,  not  only  is  some  hardihood  of  self-deaiaU 
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but  also  some  knowledge  of  the  good  and  evil  in  pedagogic  print, 
needed,  and  just  this  is  what  American  teachers  are  at  present  seek- 
ing in  more  ways,  I  believe,  than  ever  before.  In  seeking  the  best, 
there  is  much  to  mislead  and  little  to  guide  teachers. 

In  the  general  reading  of  every  teacher,  of  whatever  grade,  should 
be  included  some  work  on  the  history  of  education,  and  some 
psychological  and  some  hygienic  literature.  Every  teacher  should 
also  select  some  department  or  topic,  connected  in  many  cases  proba- 
bly with  the  teaching  they  prefer,  about  which  the  reading  should 
centre.  In  this  field  they  would  in  time  come  to  know  the  best  that 
had  been  done  or  said,  and  themselves  become  more  or  less  an  au- 
thoritative centre  of  information  for  others  about  them,  and  could 
make  contributions  that  would  render  many  their  debtors,  not  only 
by  positive  additions  to  their  knowledge,  but  in  guiding  their  read- 
ing, which  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids  one  person  can  render  another. 
As  teachers  thus  gradually  become  specialists  in  some  such  limited 
sense,  their  influence  will  do  more  than  has  yet  been  accomplished  to 
realize  the  ideal  of  making  their  work  professional  in  a  way  in  some 
degree  worthy  that  high  term,- and  they  will  be  able  gradually  to 
effect  a  greatly  needed  reform  in  the  present  character  of  text  books, 
and  all  who  would  lead  in  public  school  education  will  slowly  come 
to  see  the  need  of  thorough  and  extended  professional  study.  T\  e 
field  of  education  has  now  become  so  vast  that  the  general  reader 
who  attempts  to  master  all  the  departments  alike,  is  almost  sure  to 
make  shipwreck,  no  matter  how  brilliant  his  talent  or  how  great  his 
industry  ;  while  almost  any  teacher  who  sufficientiy  limits  his  or  her 
own  work  may  hope  to  render  real  service  to  the  cause,  even  with 
limited  time  and  straightened  opportunities.  The  interest  in  educa- 
tional problems  and  educational  reading  is  now  perhaps  deeper  and 
more  general  in  this  country  than  ever  before,  and  there  are  nowhere 
as  yet  any  signs  of  abatement.  It  has  never  been  so  necessary  to 
read  and  think  diligently  to  keep  from  falling  behind  in  the  race, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  rewards  for  the  professional  study  of 
education  have  never  been  so  sure  and  substantial.  I  believe  that 
there  should  and  will  soon  be  a  well  equipped  educational  library  in 
every  large  centre,  accessible  to  teachers;  that  every  teacher  will  own 
and  know  a  few  choice  and  well-selected  educational  books,  and  that 
all  who  have  to  do  with  education  will  realize  the  incalculable  advan- 
tage which  can  now  be  derived  from  its  serious,  prolonged,  and  pro- 
fessional study. — G.  Stanley  Hall,  Preface  to  Bibliography  of  Edu- 
cation, 
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Dfleful  Hints.— Worrying. 

In  these  days,  when  so  much  is  required  of  those  who  serve  in 
our  pubUc  schools,  I  feel  a  deep  sympathy  for  teachers  who  are  just 
beginning.  I  long  to  give  them  one  motto  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  success — "  Never  worry!  '* 

Even  those  who  may  be  called  veterans  know  that  there  are  days 
when  all  the  ills  of  school-life  appear  slowly  to  accumulate,  until,  as 
the  afternoon  draws  to  a  close,  it  seems  as  if  our  tensely  strained 
nerves  must  snap.  We  leave  our  school  rooms  with  the  feeling  that 
all  our  power  is  gone,  and  we  are  a  perfect  failure.  Of  course,  the 
most  natural  way  is  to  go  home,  and,  sitting  lonely  in  our  chamber, 
morbidly  attempt  to  think  our  way  out  of  the  trouble,  and  cadgd 
our  already  jaded  brains  for  plans  for  the  morrow.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  these  plans  will  be  worthless.  The  only  healthy,  success- 
ful course,  at  the  close  of  such  day's  experience,  is  to  seek  the 
society  of  some  congenial  friend,  who  has  no  particular  interest  in 
our  profession;  or,  if  such  a  friend  is  not  at  hand,  to  read  a  g^ood 
story. 

At  any  rate,  I  would  say  to  young  teachers,  resolutely  put  all 
thoughts  of  school  away  for  an  hour  or  two.  If  you  cannot  wholly 
succeed  in  this,  you  may  gain  some  rest  by  trying  to  do  so.  Then, 
when  you  are  refreshed,  you  can  approach  the  subject,  and  will  find 
that  it  has  lost  much  of  the  dark  horror  with  which  tired  nerves  had 
invested  it;  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  readily  a  reaiedy 
will  present  itself,  and  how  lightly  you  can  begin  the  morrow's  task. 

More  teachers  wear  out  from  the  continued  tension  with  which 
worry  holds  the  mind  than  by  hard  work.  As  the  end  of  the  year 
fooks  us  in  the  face,  a  fine  opportunity  presents  itself  to  the  worry- 
ing teacher. 

I  once  asked  a  friend  who  had  been  very  successful,  if,  when  she 
came  to  sum  up  a  year's  work,  she  ever  tortured  herself  with 
thoughts  of  how  much  more  she  ought  to  have  accomplished.  H^- 
reply  had  always  been  a  sort  of  tonic  for  me.  She  said,  "  No!  when 
I  begin  to  worry,  I  immediately  put  the  strength  which  I  should  have 
used  in  that  way  into  additional  hard  work,  and  I  find  it  is  less  wear* 
rng,  and  pays  better.    Then  I  let  it  all  be." 

I  remember  becoming  partly  discouraged  at  Normal  School,  and 
going  to  my  respected  principal  for  consolation.  He  said,  **  What 
should  you  think,  if  I  told  you  that  I  sometimes  look  at  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work  before  me,  until  just  such  feelings  come  creeping 
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on?'*  I  expressed  the  utmost  astonishment,  but  eagerly  asked, 
"Well,  what  do  you  do  then?"  His  answer  has  had  about  as 
healthy  an  effect  on  my  whole  life  as  a  bracing  northwest  wind  some 
times  has  on  the  physical  system.  It  was  this:  **  I  say  to  myself*  You 
fool,  you,  go  to  work  and  do  the  best  you  can,  and  let  the  rest  go!" 

But  in  no  field  of  our  efforts  is  it  possible  to  become  disheartened 
so  thoroughly  as  in  that  of  the  moral  training  of  our  children.  No 
conscientious  teacher  can  fix  the  standard  of  what  her  position  de- 
mands any  lower  than  this:  "  It  is  my  business,  as  far  as  I  have  op- 
portunity, to  see  that  my  boys  and  girls  make  the  best  men  and 
women  they  are  capable  of  becoming.*'  Or,  using  the  illustration 
of  that  beautiful  poem,  Discipline^  "  I  must  try  every  means  to  bring 
the  angel  out  of  the  marble.** 

How  easy  it  becomes,  with  this  aim  in  view,  and  having  for  our 
material  the  average  children  of  to  day,  with  heart  and  brain  filled 
to  repletion  with  all  the  interests  which  used  to  wait  for  riper  years, 
to  feel  that  we  accomplish  nothing. 

Another  inspiration  from  the  same  loved  principal  has  sustained 
me  through  seventeen  years  of  effort  in  this  line.  Said  he,  address- 
ing me  at  the  beginning  of  my  work,  "  If  now  you  should  labor  all 
your  life  for  the  moral  good  of  your  scholars,  and  at  the  close  should 
only  be  able  to  point  to  one  boy  who  had  become  a  good  man 
through  your  influence,  when  he  would  otherwise  have  been  a  curse 
to  the  world,  would  you  feel  that  a  single  endeavor  had  been  in 
vain?** 

I  have  always  said  to  myself  since,  **  Surely,  honest  trying  must 
accomplish  so  muoh;**  and  when  we  look  at  it  with  all  its  far-reach- 
ing results,  we  say  it  would  be  a  glorious  crowning  of  our  work. 
And  in  my  experience,  as  the  years  have  gone  by  and  the  children 
have  become  men  and  women,  many  of  them  dear  friends,  and  have 
told  me  of  their  grief  for  wrong-doing,  and  how  much  more  they  felt 
than  they  would  own  at  the  time;  and  as  I  have  seen  them  filled  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  be  true  men  and  women  for  life*s  duties,  I  have 
been  more  and  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  precious  truth  of  that 
beautifijl  and  encouraging  passage,  **  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weep- 
eth,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing, 
bringing  his  sheaves  with  him.*' 

The  best  argument  which  I  know  against  worry,  is.  that  it  defeats 
its  object;  for  in  all  cases  you  are  using  the  very  strength  you  need 
for  work,  and  thereby  insuring  just  the  result  of  &ilure  which  you 
i^Ax.— Journal  of  Education. 
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Dignity  of  the  Teacher's  Vooation. 

We  remember  a  remark  made  some  twenty-five  years  ago  by  an 
intelligent  lady  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  teachers  employed  year 
after  year  in  graded  schools.  She  said:  **I  think  such  work  is 
belittling."  Having  in  mind  the  constant  plodding  over  the  same 
ground,  cramped  by  a  time-established  adherence  to  the  text-book, 
and  enervated  by  the  air  of  poorly  ventilated  rooms,  with  small 
leisure  for,  and  smaller  incitement  to,  improving  reading,  there 
seemed  a  degree  of  justice  in  the  lady's  remark.  Indeed,  there  are 
few  vocations,  even  among  those  most  laborious,  which  do  not  offer 
greater  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  heart  and  mind  than  teachii^ 
under  such  circumstances.  We  do  not,  of  course,  intend  to  say 
that  all  school  teaching  of  twenty-five  years  ago  could  be  thus  de- 
scribed, but  that  these  methods  and  circumstances  by  far  too  mudi 
prevailed. 

Some  observations  of  the  greater  inducement  given  to  the  teacher 
by  improved  methods  to  use  his  own  originality,  and  the  greater 
facilities  at  his  command  for  bringing  interesting  &cts  (and  even 
wholesome  sentiment)  to  bear  upon  almost  every  subject  taught  in 
schools,  lead  us  to  say— the  teacher's  calling  is  as  broad,  dignified 
and  ennobling  as  his  choice  and  abilities  can  make  it.  We  believe 
the  assertion  as  true  of  primary-school  teaching  as  of  work  of  a 
higher  grade.  Rightly  followed,  it  means  rich  and  ever- increasing 
•culture  to  his  own  mind,  and  the  work  of  awakening  the  ambition 
for  and  laying  the  foundation  of  such  culture  in  the  minds  of  his  pu- 
pils. 

For  the  thoughtful  teacher  of  to-day  has  caught  the  infection  of 
observing  closely,  and  tracing  results  in  both  nature  and  art  to  their 
causes.  He  gathers  help  from  common  things  around  him  in  regard 
to  which  his  pupils  may  be  profitably  informed.  To  this  work  he 
brings  not  only  his  own  observation  and  reason,  but  stimulates  his 
pupils  to  do  the  same,  and  so  far  as  may  be  brings  the  results  to  bear 
upon  the  subjects  which  he  is  required  to  teach,  at  once  making 
them  more  practical,  and  teaching  that  all  science  and  art  are  the 
servants  of  eternal  truth.  He  will  not  allow  those  under  his  care  to 
feel  that  their  school  study  affects  their  material  interests  alone,  but 
will  show  them  that  it  touches  infinite  truth  at  every  point,  and  is  at 
all  times  made  subservient  to  it. 

The  variety,  naturalness,  and  devout  feeling  which  enter  into  such 
teaching  cannot  fail  to  inspire  interest,  enthusiasm  and  reverence. 
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The  teacher  is  not  led  to  respect  the  text- book  less,  but  more — as 
being  the  foundation  and  framework  upon  which  he  may  build  a 
structure  of  use  and  beauty,  according  to  his  taste  and  ability. 

As  a  sense  of  the  breadth  and  dignity  of  his  work  fills  his  mind, 
the  need  of  perfecting  himself  for  it  by  every  available  facility  will 
be  apparent  to  him.  Among  these,  there  are  to-day  a  greatly  im- 
proved variety  of  school  apparatus  and  appliances.  He  will  defraud 
himself  and  his  pupils  if  he  neglect  a  faithful  and  intelligent  use  of 
these.  The  wise  and  thoughtful  teacher  is  also  an  industrious 
gleaner  from  literature;  seeking  ever  to  train  liis  own  taste  and  un- 
derstanding, that  he  may  guide  his  pupils  aright  in  this  direction. 
To  this  end  it  is  not  so  necessary  that  he  should  read  and  be  able  to 
discuss  many  books,  as  that  his  taste  and  judgment  should  be  formed 
by  those  which  are  excellent. 

We  think  it  a  good  rule  that  no  scholar  should  go  out  either  from 
the  graded  city  schools  or  from  the  district  schools  in  the  country, 
without  a  general,  correct,  though  of  course  limited,  idea  of  English 
literature,  and  of  its  importance  as  a  factor  in  education. 

Above  all,  a  taste  for  religious  reading  should  not  be  neglected — 
for  in  many  instances  if  not  formed  under  the  teacher's  guidance  at 
school  it  will  never  be  formed  through  life.  Happily,  the  School 
Readers  now  in  use  include  some  religious  reading  in  their  well- 
selected  variety.  A  heartfelt  interest  in  and  entertaining  talk  about 
such  reading  will  be  one  ol  the  most  pleasurable  and  profitable  em- 
ployments of  the  school-room,  and  will  do  much  toward  inspiring  a 
taste  for  it.  It  can  be  made  forcible,  impressive,  and  touching,  with- 
out occupying  a  Isrrge  amount  of  time.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the 
heart  of  the  intelligent  teacher  should  be  earnestly  engaged  in  it. 

We  believe  the  improved  methods  in  the  school  room  to-day  are 
generally  worthy  of  the  large  place  they  hold.  But  in  the  best 
teaching  the  observation,- mvention,  taste,  and  principle  of  the  teacher 
enter  into  and  modify  all  methods,  making  the  work  of  each  indivi- 
dual in  some  sense  a  new  and  original  one.  Freedom  and  enthu- 
siasm in  using  these  enhances  both  his  responsibility  and  usefulness. 

Happy  he  who,  while  carefully  studying  the  abilities  and  needs  of 
those  whom  he  teaches,  studies  also  with  as  careful  accuracy  the 
world  of  nature  and  thought  around  him,  and  gleans  with  constant 
industry  the  fruits  of  noble  minds  which  have  worked  before  him — 
learning  through  all  to  love  his  profession  through  an  evergrowing 
consciousness  of  its  weight,  breadth,  and  beauty,  as  a  consecrated 
work.— 7%^  Student, 
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William  and  Mary  OoUeee. 

In  his  recent  "  Old  South ' '  lecture  on  Samuel  Adams  and  Patrick 
Henry,  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  having  expressed  the  wish  that  a  move- 
ment might  be  begun  in  the  "  Old  South  "  for  fidy  marking-  the  ne- 
glected tomb  of  Samuel  Adams,  spoke  as  follows  concerning  the 
present  sad  condition  of  William  and  Mary  College,  in  Virginia: 

"  It  is  a  pity,  when  one  considers  the  educational  needs  <rf  the 
South,  that  something  should  not  be  done  to  perpetuate  this  old  col- 
lege, second  only  to  Harvard  in  age  and  historical  interest,  both  in 
memory  of  its  great  past,  and  in  the  active  service  of  the  preseit 
Such  great  traditions  as  those  of  William  and  Mary  College  are 
themselves  of  the  highest  utility  in  education,  and  ought  not  to  be 
wasted. 

"  I  wish,  too,  that  here  in  the  old  South  Meeting  House,  or  better 
still,  at  the  coming  Harvard  celebration,  might  begin  some  move- 
ment for  the  help  of  the  old  college  at  Williamsburg,  the  college  of 
William  and  Mary.  Williamsburg  was  the  capital  of  Virginia  in 
those  revolutionary  days — the  heart  of  the  rebellion,  the  Southern 
Boston.  Whoever  has  been  to  Hampton,  as  I  know  some  of  you 
have — to  Hampton  and  Fortress  Monroe — and  looked  out  on  the 
waters  where  the  Monitor  fought  the  Merrimac,  and  heard  the  funeral 
march  which  tells  that  another  of  the  sixteen  hundred  veterans  of  the 
Soldiers'  Home  has  joined  the  bivouac  of  the  dead,  has  not  failed  to 
take  to  heart,  I  think,  not  only  what  an  important  place  was  that 
little  peninsula  between  the  York  and  the  James,  in  the  history  of  the 
war  for  the  Union,  but  that  it  was  also  the  scene  of  almost  everything 
important  in  the  early  history  of  Virginia — of  the  career  of  John 
Smith,  and  of  Pocahontas,  of  Bacon's  Rebellion,  and  was  the  theatre, 
as  well,  of  almost  all  the  Virginian  acts  in  the  drama  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, ending  with  the  great  scene  at  Yorktown.  Williamsburg  is  the 
centre  of  it,  midway  between  Yorktown  and  Jamestown.  I  wish  I 
had  the  time  to  picture  for  you  the  fine  life  of  the  fine  old  Virginia 
town  in  the  royal  days — to  tell  you  about  the  Governor's  Palace,  and 
how  the  rich  planters  used  to  come  up  to  the  Capital  with  their  fami- 
lies, and  many  a  young  Jefferson,  studying  at  the  college,  used  to 
dance  with  many  a  sweet  Belinda  in  the  Apollo  Room  at  the  old 
Raleigh  Tavern.  You  will  read  all  about  it  in  John  Esten  Cooke's 
book  on  Virginia;  or  in  Parton's  Life  of  Jefferson.  William  and 
Mary  College — founded  by  William  and  Mary  in  1693,  ^^^^  to  Har- 
vard, the  oldest  college  in  the  country — was  a  central  point  in  the 
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Williamsburg  life.  Its  sons  were  the  wannest  advocates  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Harvard  itself  did  not  do  more  for  the  cause.  I  have  spoken 
of  Jefferson  as  a  student  of  William  and  Mary  when  Patrick  Henry 
made  his  great  speech.  James  Monroe  was  also  a  William  and  Mary 
student,  and  so  was  Peyton  Randolph,  the  first  President  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  and  Edmund  Randolph,  and  John  Marshall,  after- 
wards the  great  Chief  Justice.  Four  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  three  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  Cabinet  officers. 
Senators,  Judges,  Generals,  among  them  General  Scott,  and  scores 
of  sages  and  heroes  in  every  walk  of  life,  has  William  and  Mary 
College  given  to  America. 

"  But  how  hath  the  old  college  become  as  an  oak  whose  leaf  fadeth« 
and  as  a  garden  that  has  no  water.  Again  and  again,  during  the 
war  for  the  Union,  Northern  armies  and  Southern  armies  tramped 
through  the  streets  of  Williamsburg,  and  William  and  Mary  College, 
mutilated,  poor  and  forlorn,  hears  no  longer  the  voices  of  students 
in  its  halls.  The  old,  gray-haired  president,  as  each  October  comes 
round,  goes  to  the  college  and  has  the  old  college  bell  rung,  as  a 
formality  to  still  retain  the  charter.  But,  although  Virginia  so  much 
needs  schools  and  teachers,  the  bell  awakens  no  response,  and  the 
turning  key  only  starts  the  echoes  through  the  empty  halls  where 
Jefferson  and  his  excited  young  companions,  on  that  May  day  in 
1765,  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  and  talked  of  Patrick  Henry's 
speech.  It  is  one  of  the  saddest  things  in  America.  But  the  old, 
gray-haired  president,  with  whom  I  talked  there  in  these  last  May 
days,  believes  that  the  bell  will  yet  be  heard ;  and  in  a  letter  which  I 
had  from  him  a  few  days  ago,  he  says :  *  I  believe  that  some  Northern 
man  will  immortalize  himself  by  re-endowing  William  and  Mary 
College,  and  that  it  will  be  again  as  useful  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.* 
Who  is  the  Northern  man  that  will  hear  this  prophecy  and  fulfill 
it?** — Boston  Christian  Register. 


An  Athenian  Wedding. 

BY  ANNIE  S.  PECK,  A.  M.,  SMITH  COLLEGE,  MASS. 

One  Sunday  evening,  not  long  ago,  we  were  privileged  to  attend 
a  Greek  wedding  in  a  family  of  the  middle  class.  The  ceremony 
was  to  take  place  at  eight  o*  clock.  Arriving  at  the  house  a  little  be- 
fore the  appointed  hour,  we  were  welcomed  by  the  sisters  of  the 
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bride,  who  escorted  us  at  once  into  what  was  evidently  the  best  room. 
The  guests  assembled  rapidly.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a 
small  table,  upon  which  was  soon  placed  a  large  salver^  bearing  a 
quantity  of  confetti  of  various  colors  and  sizes,  and  two  wreaths  of 
artificial  orange-blossoms  tied  together  with  long,  white  satin  ribbons. 
A  thin  quarto  copy  of  the  Gospels,  with  cover  of  heavy  embossed 
silver,  also  laid  upon  the  table.  There  were  besides  two  large  bun- 
dles done  up  in  white  napkins,  which  excited  our  curiosity  considera- 
bly. In  the  meantime  four  priests  had  arrived,  and  taken  their  seats 
near  the  door.  They  were  attired  in  their  customary  dress  of  long« 
black  gowns,  with  high  black  hats  on  their  heads.  Soon  after  the 
groom  appeared.  He  was  introduced  to  us,  and  then  took  his  seat 
at  the  side  of  the  room,  like  any  other  guest.  Next,  we  were  aston- 
ished to  behold  the  four  priests  arise,  lay  hold  of  the  two  bundles 
and  from  them  bring  forth  their  outer  garments,  gorgeous  trappings, 
in  which  they  proceeded  to  invest  themselves  in  most  undignified 
haste  before  the  assembled  company.  Just  then  the  bride  came  in, 
quite  informally,  was  introduced  to  us  and  spoke  to  other  friends, 
and  then  she  and  the  groom  took  their  position  in  front  of  the  so£i 
where  we  had  been  sitting.  The  four  priests  in  their  colored  vest- 
ments,  and  one  deacon  in  plain  garb,  stood  around  the  little  table. 

The  bride  was  attired  in  a  silk  dress,  of  blue -gray  and  garnet,  and 
wore  a  veil  of  tulle  which  reached  the  floor.  The  veil  was  embroid- 
ered with  white  silk  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  a  yard  from  the 
bottom,  and  was  fastened  by  a  wreath  of  artificial  orange-blossoms. 
A  spray  of  the  same  served  as  brooch  and  others  as  ear-rings.  She 
was  petite  and  pretty — a  brunette  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  groom 
was  a  fine-looking  man  of  thirty  five  or  forty  years.  As  they  took 
their  places  each  laid  a  gold  ring  upon  the  silver-covered  book,  and 
each  received  a  prettily-adorned,  lighted  wax  candle,  about  three  feet 
in  length,  which  they  held  throughout  the  ceremony.  The  service 
began  with  chanting  by  the  priests — one  reading,  the  others  making 
responses.  The  words  were  uttered  rapidly  and  were,  in  the  main, 
unintelligible.  Sometimes  there  was  reading  in  ordinary  voice,  also. 
The  first  act  of  special  interest  was  the  taking  of  the  book  from  the 
table  and  presenting  it  to  the  couple,  touching  first  the  forehead  and 
lips  of  the  groom,  then  of  the  bride.  This  was  done  three  times. 
Next  came  the  putting  on  of  the  rings.  The  koumbaros,  or  **best 
man,''  who  is  an  intimate  friend  or  relative,  now  stepped  forward  and. 
taking  the  rings,  placed  one  on  the  litde  finger  of  the  right  hand  of 
each,  then  changed  them  back  and  forth  several  times,  finally  leaving 
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them  in  their  original  position.  Both  parties  wore  gloves  which  were 
not  removed  during  the  ceremony,  and  immediately  afterward  the 
bride  changed  the  riri^  from  her  fourth  to  her  third  finger,  while  the 
bridegroom  transferred  his  to  the  other  hand.  The  placing  of  the 
crowns  upon  their  heads  followed.  This  was  first  done  by  one  of  the 
priests.  Then  the  koumbaros  took  his  place  behind  the  bridal  pair 
and  moved  the  crowns  back  and  forth  from  one  head  to  the  other, 
three  times.  The  repetitions  of  these  various  forms  are  made  in  re- 
cognition of  the  Trinity.  When  the  crowns  were  first  placed  upon 
their  heads,  the  guests  took  up  some  of  the  confetti  from  the  salver 
and  pelted  the  bridal  couple  on  the  head  and  shoulders,  sometimes 
hitting  other  people,  and  making  the  air  quite  lively  for  a  minute. 

The  next  ceremony  which  I  observed  was  the  taking  of  a  glass  of 
wine,  from  which  one  of  the  priests  first  drank.  He  then  held  it  to 
the  lips  of  the  groom,  who  took  three  sips,  as  did  afterward  the  bride. 
There  was  a  small  loaf  of  bread  upon  the  table.  A  part  of  it  is 
sometimes  put  into  the  wine,  but  this  we  did  not  observe.  Such  is 
their  mode  of  partaking  of  the  Sacrament.  Lastly,  one  of  the  priests 
took  the  bride  by  the  hand.  Her  other  hand  was  held  by  the 
groom,  and  he  was  followed  by  the  koumbaros;  and  so  they  passed 
around  thjc  table  three  times,  being  all  the  time  pelted  with  confetti 
by  the  guests.  This  part  of  the  performance  seemed  ridiculous  in 
the  extreme.  After  a  few  closing  words,  the  newly-married  couple 
took  their  seats  upon  the  sofa,  the  priests  proceeded  to  disrobe  and 
do  up  their  garments,  and  the  service  was  over.  Some  of  the  guests 
went  to  the  married  pair  and  presented  their  congratulations;  one  or 
two  only  kissed  her.  Next  came  in  two  servants  bearing  salvers. 
On  one  of  these  were  tumblers  containing  a  chalky -looking  liquid, 
which  was  made  of  almonds  boiled  with  sugar,  and  was  cool  and 
agreeable  to  the  palate.  The  other  salver  bore  little  frosted  cakes, 
confetti,  and  other  kinds  of  candy,  to  which  each  one  helped  himself 
in  proportion  to  his  appetite.  Strange  to  say,  the  bridal  pair  were 
not  the  first  to  be  served,  as  with  us,  but  almost  the  last.  We  being 
strangers,  were  given  little  lace  bags  full  of  confetti,  an  honor  not 
shared  by  the  others.  After  presenting  our  congratulations  we  with- 
drew, having  been  much  entertained,  though  by  no  means  in  favor  of 
substituting  the  Greek  form  of  marriage  service  for  our  own. 

The  lack  of  solemnity  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  was  very  notice- 
able. Even  the  bride  and  groom  did  not  preserve  a  dignified  de- 
meanor, nor  did  they  manifest  the  least  embarrassment.  The  bride 
frequently  whimpered  to  a  lady,  apparently  her  bridesmaid,  who  stood 
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near  and  held  her  bouquet  of  artificial  flowers.  Occasionally  the 
bride  and  groom  exchanged  smiling  glances,  as  if  in  good-humored 
appreciation  of  the  scene,  while  one  of  the  pridfets  evidently  got  off  a 
little  joke  now  and  then.  There  is  no  formal  pronouncing  of  man 
and  wife.  The  interchange  of  rings  is  a  part  of  the  betrothal  cere- 
mony, while  the  crowning  and  the  walk  round  the  table  are  the  essen- 
tial p>oints  in  the  marriage  service. — N,  E,  Journal  of  Educaiion, 


How  to  Teaoh  Arithmetic. 


One  great  difficulty  in  teaching  arithmetic  is  to  secure  accuracy 
and  rapidity.  The  habit  of  making  mistakes  is  formed  at  first,  and 
is  not  easily  overcome.  To  avoid  this,  it  is  best  not  to  go  over  too 
much  ground  in  the  primary  grades ;  to  teach  numbers  before  their 
expression,  and  to  see  that  the  elementary  processes  can  be  per- 
formed with  accuracy  and  rapidity  and  without  counting.  Beyond 
this  point  the  following  is  a  summary  of  our  practice : 

1.  The  study  of  mental  arithmetic  in  all  grades. 

2.  The  constant  use  of  analytical  methods  of  solution.  Formulas 
may  be  useful,  but  they  should  follow,  not  precede,  analysis. 

3.  The  use  of  a  great  number  and  variety  of  supplementary 
problems.     No  text-book  gives  sufficient  practice. 

4.  Simple  problems  are  best  to  illustrate  principle.  Children 
reason  best  upon  small  concrete  numbers. 

5.  The  pupil  should  not  be  confused  with  problems  which  involve 
too  many  principles.     Teach  one  thing  at  a  time. 

6.  The  work  should  be  so  graded  that  the  pupil  will  need  and 
receive  little  personal  help  from  the  teacher. 

In  short,  see  that  the  pupil  has  clear  ideas  and  conceptions  of 
numbers,  and  give  him  sufficient  practice  to  make  his  work  almost 
automatic. — Ohio  EducaHonal  Monthly, 


Mistakes  in  Discipline. 


I.  It  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  teach  without  good  order,  A  prime 
condition  of  successful  school  work  is  the  undivided  attention  of  pu- 
pil and  teacher  to  the  work  in  hand.  Secure  good  order  before  at- 
tempting any  other  work,  and,  when  secured,  maintain  it. 
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2.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  "good  order"  means  perfect 
quiet.  The  order  of  a  successful  school  is  the  order  of  an  earnest, 
active  community,  steadily,  quietly,  and  cheerfully  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  legitimate  business.  This  pursuit  will  necessarily  be  at- 
tended with  some  noise.  The  order  of  life,  not  of  death,  is  what  is 
wanted.  Order  may  be  heaven's  first  law;  but  it  is  not  heaven's  only 
law.  Order  b  not  repression,  but  direction.  The  necessary  noise  of 
legitimate  work  is  not  disorder.  A  boiler  factory  may  be  a  very 
orderly  place. 

3.  It  is  a  mistake  to  call  for  order  in  general  terms,  and  to  hedge 
the  conduct  of  children  with  numerous  rules.  Children  usually  know 
what  is  and  what  is  not  proper  conduct.  Leave  them  as  free  as  pos- 
sible to  regulate  their  own  conduct,  and  yourself  as  free  as  possible 
to  deal  with  each  offense  specifically,  and  to  adapt  punishment — when 
punishment  is  necessary — to  the  exigencies  of  each  case  as  it  shall 
arise.  The  child  who  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness  asks  his  neighbor 
for  a  pencil  is  much  less  a  criminal  than  he  who  maliciously  annoys 
all  around  him  by  talking;  but  each  has  equally  been  guilty  of  a 
technical  violation  of  the  law  which  says,  "Thou  shalt  not  whisper.'^ 
No  sensible  teacher  would  administer  the  same  punishment  to  each. 

4.  It  is  a  mistake  to  be  too  demonstrative  in  maintaining  order. 
Control,  so  far  as  possible,  without  seeming  to  control.  Do  not  be 
the  most  disorderly  person  in  the  school  in  your  efforts  to  maintain 
order.  Banging  a  bell  or  pounding  a  table  may  attract  momentary 
attention,  but  will  not  secure  quiet  and  work. 

5.  It  is  a  mistake  to  speak  in  too  high  a  key.  As  a  rule,  the  more 
and  the  more  loudly  you  speak,  the  less  and  the  less  distinctly  your 
pupils  will  speak. 

6.  It  is  a  sad  and  cruel  mistake  to  compel  children  to  sit  quietly  in 
one  position  for  even  half  an  hour.  Try  so  sitting  yourself,  if  you 
would  find  one  good  reason  for  not  making  such  requirement.  Insist 
upon  graceful,  healthful  positions,  but  not  upon  absolute  stillness. 
The  younger  the  pupil,  the  more  frequent  should  be  permitted 
changes  of  position. 

7.  It  is  a  mistake  to  be  satisfied  with  order  that  continues  only 
while  the  teacher  is  present.  He  who  preserves  the  peace  only  when 
under  the  immediate  observation  of  the  police  is  not  usually  consid- 
ered a  model  citizen.  Men  and  women  who  possess  the  power  of 
self-control  are  the  products  the  schools  should  return  to  the  State. 
The  less  mere  police  duty  a  teacher  does — and  is  compelled  to  do — 
the  better  for  the  future  of  the  State. 
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8.  It  is  a  mistake  to  treat  pupils  as  though  they  were  anxious  to 
violate  the  rules  of  the  school.  If  you  would  make  a  villain  of  a 
man,  <?reat  him  as  though  you  thought  him  one.  The  law  does  not 
assume  that  any  man  is  a  criminal.  But  you  must  distinguish  be- 
tween blind  confidence  and  a  frank  trust  in  those  who  have  not 
proved  unworthy. 

9.  It  is  a  mistake  to  punish  by  pulling  ears,  striking  upon  the  head, 
etc.,  or  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  in  any  form,  except  in  extreme 
cases.  In  maintaining  order,  always  appeal  to  the  highest  available 
motive.  **  Do  right  for  right's  sake**  should  be  the  rule  of  action; 
but  secure  order  by  some  means. — Intelligence, 


Don'ts  for  Teachers. 


A  little  manual,  called  *' Don*  t "  is  having  an  extensive  sale  now. 
Why  not  prepare  a  **  Don't**  for  teachers. 

Something  like  this: 

Don*t  everlastingly  scold. 

Don't  look  sour  and  cros3. 

Don't  fret  over  trifles. 

Don't  threaten. 

Don't  lose  your  good  manners. 

Don't  be  careless  in  your  personal  appearance. 

Don't  carry  your  school-room  cares  outside  of  school. 

Don't  let  the  pupils  give  you  any  work  but  the  very  best  they  are 
.capable  of. — Ex. 


Our  teachers  are  interpreters,  revealers,  inspirations — showing  each 
pupil  how  to  take  possession  of  themselves;  how  to  use  all  their 
faculties  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  in  the  use  of  know- 
ledge.— American  Journal  of  Education. 


The  Other  Faoe  of  Night. 

BY  EDITH   THOMAS. 

I  sorrowed, slept,  and  this  my  dream: 
I  looked,  and  saw  large  Hesper  gleam 
Right  in  the  east,  abore  the  bar 
Of  morning  mist — a  morning  star. 
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Full  Instred,  tremtiloas  he  stood. 

Throbbing  on  silent  stream  and  wood. 

"Behold!"  I  cried.     "That  watcher  bright, 

Who  trims  the  lamp  of  jealous  night. 

Hath  on  a  stolen  errand  gone 

To  do  the  service  of  the  Dawn."  ^ 

Then  spake  |i  voice,  serene  in  air — 
"Thon  art  new-come,  nor  yet  aware 
How  the  calm  heavens  of  the  dead 
Above  thee  and  aroond  are  spread. 
So  marvelest  thou  that  Hesper  clear 
Doth  in  the  van  of  Dawn  appear. 
But  from  thy  brow  chase  vexing  thought. 
And  be  thou  apt  and  soothly  taught; 
The  star  of  eve  to  sorrowing  men 
Is  morning  star  in  spirits'  ken. 
Thou  seest  the  other  face  of  Night, 
And  planets  flushed  with  Orient  light." 

I  dreamed,  and  woke,  and  did  rejoice, 
So  dwelt  with  me  the  blessed  voice. 

^Teacher  and  Student, 


Book  Notices. 

HINTS  TOWARD  A  SELECT  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF 
EDUCATION.  Arranged  by  Topics,  and  Indexed  by  Authors.  By  G.  Stanley 
Hall  and  John  M.  Mansfield.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  1886.  Mailing 
price,  I1.75. 

The  above  is  the  modest  title  of  a  book  prepared  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  which 
will  be  very  valuable  to  the  teacher  in  directing  him  to  the  best  books  on  all  branches 
of  pedagogical  literature.  The  author  has  gathered  his  materials  from  all  reliable 
sources  that  were  available,  and  has  so  arranged  his  matter  (by  subjects),  that  the 
teacher  can  refer  at  once  to  the  department  in  which  he  is  specially  interested. 
Though  incomplete,  it  is  a  book  of  over  300  pages,  containing  the  titles  of  some 
2/xx>  works  on  pedagogical  subjects.  The  author  has  frequently  added  valuable 
critical  notes.  We  publish  elsewhere  an  extract  from  the  preface  of  this  volume 
which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

STUDIES  IN  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  HISTORY;  or.  Studies  in  General  His 
tory,  from  looo  B.  C.  to  476  A.  D,     By  Mary  D.  Sheldon,  recently  Professor  of 
History  in  Wellesley  College.     Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     1886.     Mailing 
price,  li.io. 

The  historical  methods  of  this  audior  were  recently  noticed  with  approval  in  the 
Journal.  They  seem  well  calculated  to  arouse  interest,  stimulate  thought,  and  culti- 
vate the  judgment.  Pupils  are  thrown  in  good  degree  upon  their  own  resources.  They 
must  examine,  canvas,  and  decide  for  themselves.  Sufficient  directions  are  given  to 
guide  them  into  the  proper  methods,  but  they  must  do  the  work  for  themselves. 
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INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  SERIES.     Edited  by  W.  T.  Harris. 

Under  this  title,  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  propose  to  publish  a  libraiy  for 
teachers  and  school-managers,  and  text-books  for  normal  classes.  The  series  will 
embrace  (A)  History  of  Education^  giving  both  original  systems  as  expounded  by 
their  founders,  and  critical  histories  discussing  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  systems 
of  the  past;  (B\  Educational  Criticism;  (Q  Systematic  Treatises  on  the  Theory 
of  Education^  written  both  from  the  historical  and  critical  standpoints ;  and  (£) 
The  Art  of  Education^  including  works  on  instruction  and  discipline,  and  the  prac- 
tical details  of  the  school-room,  and  works  on  the  organization  and  superrisioo  of 
schools.  The  series  as  outlined  is  comprehensiye,  and  if  we  may  judge  of  the  Talne 
of  the  whole  from  the  volumes  which  have  already  appeared,  it  will  be  very  yaluable. 
The  first  volume  is 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION.  By  Johann  Karl  Frederich  Roscn- 
kranz,  Doctor  of  Theology  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Koenigsberg.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Anna  C.  Brackctt.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    Revised,  and  accompanied  with  Commentary  and  Analysis.     Price,  ^i.fa 

Of  it  the  editor  says :  "  It  is  believed  that  the  book,  as  it  now  appears,  will  meet  a 
want  that  is  felt  for  a  thorough-going  Philosophy  of  Education.  There  are  many 
useful  and  valuable  works  on  *  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,*  but  no  work 
that  entirely  satisfies  the  description  of  a  genuine  Philosophy  of  Education.  To  earn 
this  title,  such  a  work  must  not  only  be  systematic,  but  it  must  bring  all  its  details  to 
the  test  of  the  highest  principle  of  philosophy.  This  principle  is  the  acknowledged 
principle  of  Christian  civilization,  and,  as  such,  Rosenkranz  makes  it  the  foundation 
of  his  theory  of  Exiucation,  and  demonstrates  its  validity  by  an  appeal  to  psychology 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  history  of  civilization  on  the  other."  The  translation 
was  originally  made  for  the  use  of  philosophical  students,  who  admire  precise  tech- 
nical terms ;  but  it  has  been  thought  best  in  this  revision  to  adopt  it  to  the  needs  of 
readers  not  skilled  in  philosophy.  Hence  the  style  has  been  so  modified,  that  it  may 
be  safely  claimed  that  no  obscurity  remains  except  such  as  is  due  to  the  philosophic 
depth  and  generality  of  the  treatment.  Its  value  Is  further  enhanced  by  an  elaborate 
commentary  by  the  editor,  and  a  full  analysis  of  both  text  and  commentary.  It  b 
admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  such  readers  as  desire  to  get  at  the  true  basis 
on  which  all  genuine  education  must  rest.     The  second  volume  of  the  Series  is 

A  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION.     By  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mod 
em  Languages  and  Literature  in  Roanoke  College.     Price,  I1.50. 

We  can  give  our  readers,  in  a  brief  notice,  no  clearer  idea  perhaps  of  the  scope  of 
this  work  than  by  the  following  quotation  from  the  preface  of  the  Editor,  Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris : — "  The  following  work,  by  Professor  Painter,  takes  up  the  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  history  of  civilization.  The  educational  ideals  that  have  prevailed 
have  been  derived  from  the  principles  that  have  controlled  nations  and  religions. 
Each  State  has  evolved  a  system  of  education  in  conformity  with  the  fundamental 
idea  of  its  civilization.  It  may  or  may  not  have  had  a  sjrstem  of  schools,  but  it  has 
possessed  instrumentalities  for  education  in  the  family,  civil  society,  and  religious 
ceremonial,  besides  its  own  direct  discipline  through  the  laws  and  their  administra- 
tion, and  through  its  public  service,  civil  and  military.  In  religion,  whether  Chris- 
tian or  "heathen,"  there  is  implied  a  definite  fundamental  view  of  the  world,  which 
is  referred  to  in  all  concrete  relations,  and  by  this  there  is  given  a  sort  of  systematic 
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unity  to  the  details  of  life.  The  first  object  of  parental  government  is  to  train  the 
child  into  habits  of  conformity  to  the  current  religious  view.  The  government  seeks 
to  enforce  an  observance  of  regulations  that  establish  social  relations,  founded  on  the 
Tiew  of  the  world  furnished  in  religion.  We  learn,  therefore,  to  look  for  the  expla- 
nation of  the  system  of  education  in  the  national  ideal  as  revealed  in  its  religion,  art, 
social  customs,  and  form  of  government.  A  new  phase  of  civilization  demands  a  new 
system  of  education.  *  *  *  *  *  It  is  in  this  study  of  the  civilization,  as  a 
whole,  that  we  learn  to  comprehend  the  organization  of  the  schools  of  a  country." 

In  developing  his  subject,  Professor  Painter  his  discussed  it  under  the  following 
general  heads,  i.  The  Oriental  Nations;  2.  The  Ancient  Classical  Nations;  3. 
Christian  Education  before  the  Reformation ;  4.  Education  from  the  Reformation  to 
the  Present  Time.  In  covering  so  broad  a  field,  the  discussions  have  been  in  many 
cases  necessarily  brief,  yet  Professor  Painter  has  grasped  the  seed-thoughts  so  firmly, 
and  has  presented  them  so  clearly  and  tersely,  as  to  give  the  reader  a  very  satisfac- 
tory conception  of  the  whole  subject.  Professor  Painter  has  entered  a  comparatively 
new  field,  so  far  at  least  as  American  works  are  concerned,  and  has  presented  the 
flriost  thorough  treatment  by  an  American  author.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  it  is  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  works  prescribed  for  use  by  the  Reading  Association,  given  in 
the  Ofiidal  Department  of  this  number.  Our  teachers  cannot  fail  to  derive  great 
tienefit  from  its  study.     We  commend  it  most  heartily  to  our  readers. 


EDITORIAL  FA&AafiAFHS. 

Professor  L.  R.  Holland. — It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  see  that  Professor 
Holland  has  been  compelled,  on  account  of  failing  health,  to  resign  his  position  as 
Clerk  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  By  his  experience,  systematic  habits,  and  fine  culture,  he  is  well  suited 
to  fill  this  very  important  ofiice — an  ofiice  demanding  for  its  proper  exercise  good 
clerical  ability,  nice  literary  taste,  courteous  manners,  and  good  judgment.  He  is 
much  too  valuable  a  man  to  lose  from  the  educational  work  of  the  State,  and  we  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  will  be  fitted  to  some  position  consistent  with  his 
health,  in  which  the  school-system  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  his  long  experience 
and  fine  abilities.     We  tender  our  best  wishes  for  his  speedy  recovery. 

He  will  be  succeeded  in  office  by  Mr.  J.  A.  McGilvray,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  some  time,  and  who  will, 
by  his  courtesy  and  careful  attention  to  business,  push  forward  the  work  of  the  office 
very  efficiently. 


Notes. 

— The  American  Journal  of  Education,  St.  Louis,  is  making  a  sturdy  effort  to  have 
school-terms  in  Missouri  extended  to  nine  months,  and  the  minimum  salaries  of 
teachers  raised  to  I50  per  month. 

— The  Forty  second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association 
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will  be  held  Friday  and  Saturday,  November  26th  and  27th,  at  the  Glris'  Higit 
School,  west  Newton  street,  Boston.  President,  Ray  Greene  Huling,  New  Bed- 
ford ;  Seeretary^  J.  W.  M acDonald,  Stoneham  ;   Treasurer ,  Alfred  Bunker,  Bortoa. 

Presidents  of  5/r/tWx.~High,  William  H.  Lambert,  Fall  River;  Grammar,  B.  B. 
Russel),  Brockton  ;  Primary,  Larkin  Dunton,  LL.D.,  Boston. 

Speakers  and  Subjects. — General  Sessions, — Edwin  F.  Kimball — Alcohol  aad 
its  Effecte  on  the  Human  Body ;  Rev.  J.  T.  Duryea,  D.  D.— Moral  Education  in  the 
Public  Schools ;  President  Alice  E.  Freeman,  Ph.  D.— The  Responsibilities  of  Edu- 
cated Women;  Lewis  H.  Button — The  Industrial  Education  of  Girls;  Thomas  M. 
Balliet — The  Nature  and  Development  of  Sense  Perception ;  President  Elmer  H. 
Capen,  D.  D. — Education  for  Citizenship. 

High  School  Section, — Samuel  Thurber — Some  Features  of  Secondary  'Feaching 
in  Europe*;  J.  O.  Sanborn — The  Sciences  under  Difficulties  ;  Hannah  D.  Mowry — 
Methods  of  Conducting  Recitations ;  M.  Grant  Daniell — Prepress  in  Quantitative 
Pronunciation  of  Latin. 

Grammar  School  Section, — H.  E.  Holt — Music  as  a  Means  in  Mental  Training ; 
Isabella  S.  Home— Practical  Hints  on  Teaching  Reading ;  Albert  P.  Marble,  Ph. 
D. — The  Presumption  of  Brains. 

Primary  School  Section, — "  Promise  them  a  very  profitable  primary  meeting.  I 
will  justify  you.  L.  DuNTOH." 


Fablisbers'  Notes. 

The  Writers*  Publishing  Company,  21  University  Place,  New  York,  announce  foe 
early  publication  a  Handbooh  of  School  SnperintenderUs  for  z886-^y.  It  will  coo- 
tain  a  complete  list  with  post-office  address  of  State  Superintendents ;  County  Saper- 
intendcnts  for  the  Eastern,  Western  and  Southern  Stated.  Town  Superintendents, 
Supervisors,  &c.,  in  New  England;  City  Superintendents  in  every  State;  and  a 
nearly  complete  list  of  Territorial  Superintendents. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  announce  for  publication,  about  October  15th,  Cvursa 
and  Methods,  A  Handbook  for  Teachers  of  Primary,  Grammar  and  Ungraded 
Schools.  Part  I  gives  a  brief  plan  of  studies,  which  may  be  pursued  in  Elementary 
Schools;  Part  II  treats  of  Methods  of  Teaching,  and  Part  UI  contains  Plans  of 
Organization. 


The  Magazines. 

The  NoT«int>«r  OBNTURT  begins  the  pnblloatlon  of  *'  The  Life  of  LIdooId,**  by  bit  private  1 
tariee,  Joba  O.  Nicolay  and  Colonel  Jobn  H»7  Two  prefiicee,  one  editorial,  and  the  other  by  ttw 
writen,  give  ampte  acconnt  of  tbe  work,  and  call  attention  to  the  eioeptional  opportnoitiee  wbieh 
these  gentlemen  have  had  to  prepare  what  is  certain  to  be  the  ftiUett  and  meet  authoritative  woifc  «■ 
the  snfatloot.  A  limely  paper  for  election  day  is  contributed  by  Theodoie  Booeevelton  **  Madiia*  PoU- 
tlos  In  New  York  Ci^."  An  illostrated  paper  on  another  &r-reachlng  auntion  la  **  The  Head  of 
Trade  Schools,"  by  Colonel  B.  T.  Aochmuty,  founder  of  the  New  York  mde  Bcfaoola.  wlio  lUacmiiis 
his  subject  with  reference  to^what  is  being  done  in  this  line  of  progress  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
On  the  side  of  art  and  archsBology  there  is  an  lUnstratMl  paper  by  Dr.  Charles  WaldsMn,  on  *  The  T^ai- 
ple  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis  and  the  Ancient  Silver  Patera  from  Bemay.".    The  fonr^  Utastrstsd 
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p«p«r— the  flTBt  of  two— is  contribatad  by  Dr.  B.  B.  Martin,  on  "  Old  CbelM*/*  and  oonsists  of  chat 
»boat  the  Iftenuy  and  other  localities  and  celebrities  of  that  flkst-changing  quartfr  of  London.  The 
cliiiMx  of  the  war  is  reached  in  the  nilitary  series  at  the  battle  Oettjsbnrg,  which  is  to  br  described  by 
Generals  Hunt,  Longstreet,  Doabledaj,  Law,  and  Alexander.  In  fiction,  besides  the  tenth  part  of  Mr. 
Howeirs  noTel, "  The  Minister's  Charge,"  there  is  a  short  story  of  tho  Enut  and  West,  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Hallock  Foote,  *'  The  Fate  of  a  Voice,"  and  the  flnt  part  of  a  new  novel  by  Frank  R.  Stockton,  enti- 
tled ''The  Hnndredth  Man  "  Among  the  *'  Brio-arBrac"  miscellany  is  a  satire  by  Bill  Nye,  entitled 
**  Dooomentary  Proof  of  Self-defense  " 

8T.  NICHOLAS  fbr  NoTember.—Frontispieoe,  **  The  Ust  Walk  on  the  Beach."  A  City  of  Old  Home- 
steads, six  tllustrations.  Jinglt^.  The  KnaTish  Kite,  Jingle.  The  Blind  Lark,  headpiece  and  two 
11  lustrations,  Louisa  M.  Aloott.  A  Song  of  Sipgers,  poem  Sixteenand  Six,  rerses, illustrated.  Tictor 
Huge's  Tales  to  his  Orandchildren.  The  Man  who  Drove  Downstairs.  Historic  Girls,  YI,  Edith  of 
Scotland.  Jnan  and  Juanita,  Ob.  I,  three  illuDtrHtlons.  Talking  in  their  Sleep,  poem,  Bdith  M. 
Thomas.  Hide  and  Seek,  verses,  illustrated.  Boring  for  Oil,  initial  and  nine  illustrations.  Richard 
Oarr's  Baby,  head-plpce and  two  illustrations.  Jingle.  Kandikew,  poem.  In  a  Flamingo  Rookery. 
MoIly*s  Poetry :  \  Cheerful ''  Thanatopeis,"  poem.  St.  Nicholas  Dog  Stories :  XX,  t^aasar,  a  Dog  of 
Sptdn,  three  illustrations,  XXI,  Two  Venetian  Dogs,  two  illustrations.  A  Little  Captive,  versen. 
The  DrowBies  in  the  Qymnnsium.  poom,  three  illustrations,. Palmer  Cox.  Dolly's  .Lullaby,  song,  two 
Illustrations.    Jack  in-the-Pulpit.  illustrated. 

THE  SOUTHERN  BIVOUAC.  The  November  issue  of  the  Southern  Bivouac  is  full  of  articles  ot 
general  and  varied  interest  The  article  on  the  "  Rice  Fields  of  Carolina,"  describes  very  graphically 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  feHtnres  of  Southern  agriculture.  It  is  fully  illustrated.  J.  W.  A. 
Wright  contributes  a  second  paper  on  **  Wnr  Prisons  and  War  Poetry,"  In  which  he  gives  a  number  of 
the  songs  popular  during  the  war  In  prison  and  out.  Lafcadio  Hearn  has  a  charming  character  sketch 
entitled  **  The  Last  of  the  New  Orleans  Penciog«master8."  Thomas  M.  Boyd,  who  was  a  cadet  at  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute  when  General  Stonewall  Jackson  wa^  profetsor,  gives  some  personal  rem- 
iniscences of  the  great  soldier.  0.  B.  Mayer  has  a  story  of  the  RevoluUonary  war  entitled  "  The 
Two  Marksmen  of  Buff's  Mocntain,"  the  scene  of  which  is  in  South  Carolina.  G.  C.  Conner 
closes  his  valuable  paper  on  Mexico.  Hoivce  D.  Warner  has  a  ^ort  paper  on  **  The  Summit  of  the 
South,"  and,  altogether,  we  have  in  the  November  issue  of  the  Southern  Bivouac  a  number  of  unusual 
merit. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY,  Contents  for  November —North  America  in  the  Ice  Period,  by 
Professor  J.  8.  Newberry,  illustrated.  Origin  and  Resnlte  of  Sunday  Legislation,  by  Rev.  A.  H.  Lewis, 
D.  D.  The  Mental  Faculties  of  Monkeys,  by  Mme.  C16mence  Rover.  Recent  Advances  in  Solar  As- 
tronoo^,  by  Professor  0.  A.  Toung.  Chevrenl  at  a  Hundred,  illustrated.  Geology  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  I,  by  9ir  William  Dawson.  Some  Outlines  fh>m  the  History  of  Education,  III,  bv  Professor  W. 
R.Benedict.  Comte  and  t*pencer  on  Sociology.  The  Hickoiy-nuts  of  North  America,  illustrated. 
The  Hygienic  Treatment  of  Coiinnroption,  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F  B.  8.  Trade  Distlnotions  in 
Alcoholic  Liquors.  Thistles,  by  Grant  Allen.  Inebriate  Maniacs.  Sketch  of  Edward  t^.  Holden,  with 
portrait.  Editor '9  Table :  A  n  Unhappy  Survival ;  The  Recent  Earthquake ;  The  British  and  French 
Associations.    Literary  Notices.    Popular  Miscellany.    Notes. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE.  With  the  November  number  Lippincott's  Monthly 
Magazine  increatee  its  fize  to  two  hundred  pages,  and  starts  on  a  new  departure,  which  gives  it  an 
unique  place  in  periodical  literature.  A  complete  novel  by  John  Habberton,  entitled  *'  Bmeton's 
Bayou,"  is  inckded  In  the  table  of  contents,  and  this  feature  will  be  continued  in  every  successive 
number.  Frances  Hodgson  Bun.ett,  Julian  Hawthorne,  Edgar  Fawcett,  Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Lillie  and  others 
will  follow.  As  soon  as  '*  A  Bachelor's  Blunder  "  has  reach^  its  conclusion  (in  December),  the  serial 
publication  ef  fiction  will  be  entirely  discontinued.  As  to  "Prueton's  Bayou,"  it  is  a  remarkably 
clever  study  of  life  in  an  out-of-the-way  comer  of  the  Southwest.  This  misceUaneons  contents  of 
Lippincott's  are  largely  devoted  tu  JooruHlism  in  all  its  phases  A  timely  article  by  Felix  L.  Oswald  dis- 
coasee  **  Our  Earthquake  "  lu  a  popular  y«t  thoroughlv  scientific  manner,  and  Lew  Vanderpool  con- 
tributes an  article  of  ex^'eptional  interest,  *  LndwiK  of  Bavaria,  a  Personal  Reminiscence,"  being  some 
notes  of  an  interview  with  the  s&called  **Mad  Monarch."  *'The  Monthly  Gossip'*  contains  some 
pleasant  chit  chat,  and  a  new  department  entitled  **  Book-Talk,"  contributed  by  the  editnr,  discusses 
books  and  other  literary  t^ics.  The  poetry  is  contributed  by  T.  R.  Sullivan,  Marion  Manville,  and 
Frederick  Nichols.    Price  |3  per  annum. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  November.  Contents— The  Peckster  Professorship,  J.  P.  <;iuincT 
AMensory  of  Theocritus,  James  B.  Kenyon.  A  Korean  Coup  d*£tat,  Perdval  Lowell.  Fr^-nch  and 
Snglish,  third  paper.  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton.  Studies  for  Pictures,  Maigaret  Deland.  The  Golden 
Justice,  XIV,  XV,  William  Henry  Bishop  Wo  d-Fears,  Sophia  Kirk.  The  Wood-Thrush,  Lucy 
Larcom.  The  Germs  of  National  Sovereignty  in  the  United  States,  John  Fiske.  In  the  Clouds,  XXVf, 
XXVII,  Charles  Kgbert  Craddock.  To  a  Maid  Demure,  Andrew  Hedbrooke.  Henry  Hobson  Richard 
•on.  Architect.  Henry  Van  Brunt.  The  BUndman*s  World,  Edward  Belkuny.  Epic  Russia  Prance 
nnder  Masarin.    The  Contributors'  Club.    Books  of  the  Month. 

The  AMERICAN  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  TEACHER  fbr  October  ftally  sustains  the 
promises  given  in  the  first  number.  Opening  with  '* Teaching  Vocal  Music  to  Young  Children,"  by 
Professor  Andrews.  A  close  study  of  apparently  obtuse  children  i^  given  in  **An  Experiment  in  Teach- 
ing," by  W.  E.  Partridge.  In  **  Mothers  in  Council "  Dr.  Allen  follows  up  her  plain ''Talks  with 
Mothers,  in  Number  Two  she  gives  invaluable  advice.  ** A  Stitch  in  Time,"  by  Mrs.  A.  Elmore,  relates 
an  incident  fh>m  real  life,  the  reading  of  which  will  doubtless  strengthen  good  intentions  in  mother- 
hearts. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

/  Z.   BUCHANAN,    Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Ediior. 

\Th9  Jowmal  i»  unt  to  every  Oomty  SuipaiiUenderA  and  Digtriol  Clerk,  and  mmst  b€  niin^% 
freieroed  bjf  them  as  pubUe  property  and  transmuted  to  their  successors  in  qfioe..  | 

First  Virginia  Teachers'  Beading  Association. 

Among  the  ag^encies  employed  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  teachers, 
reading  associations  occupy  a  prominent  place.  Though  of  recent 
origin,  these  associations  have  become  very  popular,  and  now  exist 
in  many  of  the  States.  Teaching  is  rapidly  rising  to  the  rank  of  a 
profession.  The  public  is  beginning  to  understand  that  the  teacher, 
no  less  than  the  physician  and  lawyer,  needs  a  professional  training. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  teacher  be  acquainted  with  the  various 
branches  in  which  he  gives  instruction  ;  he  should  also  understand 
the  leading  educational  principles  deduced  from  a  study  of  child- 
nature,  and  be  able  to  use  and  devise  scientific  methods.  The  pro- 
gress made  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  is 
no  less  remarkable  than  the  growth  of  popular  education  itself.  The 
teacher  who  aspires  to  a  respectable  rank  in  his  calling  cannot  afibrd 
to  remain  ignorant  of  what  representative  men  in  his  profession  have 
thought  and  written.  The  progressive  teacher  must  read  standard 
educational  works.  Reading  associations  are  helpful  in  providing  a 
judicious  course  of  reading,  and  in  furnishing  a  choice  educational 
library  at  small  cost. 

VIRGINIA  teachers'    ASSOCIATION. 

The  object  of  this  circular  is  to  call  your  attention  to  the  "  First 
Virginia  Teachers'  Reading  Association'*  which  was  organized,  Au- 
gust 12,  1884,  at  the  Normal  Institute  held  at  W)rtheville.  Ehiring 
Its  existence  of  two  years,  more  than  four  hundred  teachers  have 
availed  themselves  of  its  advantages.  At  the  second  annual  meeting, 
held  at  Salem,  August  2,  1886,  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year  : 

President — Hon.  John  L.  Buchanan,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

First   Vice-President — Professor  F.  V.  N.  Painter. 

Second  Vice-President — Miss  Bettie  Urquhart. 
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Secretary — Professor  William  F.  Fox. 
Treasurer — Superintendent  William  M.  Graybill. 

BASIS  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

The  organic  basis  of  the  Association  is  as  follows : 

1.  This  body  shall  be  known  as  the  First  Virginia  Teachers' 
Reading  Association. 

2.  The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  pursue  a  course  of 
educational  reading. 

3.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice  Presidents,  a  Secre- 
tary and  a  Treasurer,  to  be  elected  annually  by  ballot. 

4.  All  white  persons  in  Virginia,  engaged  in  educational  work, 
may  become  members  of  this  Association  by  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary to  enroll  their  names  and  paying  the  annual  fee. 

5.  The  annual  fee  for  membership  shall  be  fifty  cents. 

6.  The  course  of  reading  shall  extend  through  two  years,  and 
consist  of  standard  works  on  educational  subjects. 

7.  The  course  of  reading  shall  be  prescribed  by  a  committee  of 
three,  to  be  elected  biennially. 

8.  Examination  questions  on  the  books  read  shall  be  sent  annually 
to  the  members  of  the  Association,  to  be  answered  and  returned  to 
the  Secretary,  who  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  standing  of  each  mem- 
ber. 

9.  After  the  completion  of  the  course,  the  officers  shall  award  a 
certificate  to  each  member  who  has  maintained  throughout  a  credit- 
able standing. 

10.  After  the  expiration  of  two  years,  a  more  extended  course  of 
reading  may  be  prescribed  for  those  holding  certificates. 

COURSE   OF   reading. 

The  Committee  on  Course  of  Reading,  consisting  of  Hon.  John 
L.  Buchanan,  Professor  F.  V.  N  Painter,  and  Professor  L.  R.  Hol- 
land, have  selected  the  following,  standard  works  as  the  course  for 
the  ensuing  two  years. 

First  Krar.— Raub's  ''Methods  of  Teaching*'  ;  Raub's  "School 
Management,"  and  Tracy's  "Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene.** 

Second  Year, — ^Johonnot*s  **  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching** ; 
Painter's  "  History  of  Education,**  and  White*s  "  Elements  of  Peda- 
gogy.*' 

Three  or  four  months  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  each  volume. 
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By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers^  the  boaks  of  the  course 
will  be  furnished  cU  little  more  than  one  half  the  retail  price.  Tbe 
two  years*  course,  which  will  cost  about  $7,  will  provide  the  teachw 
with  a  choice  library  covering  the  whole  field  of  the  art,  science,  and 
history  of  education.  No  teacher  in  Virginia  should  neglect  to  avail 
himself  of  this  opportunity. 

DIFFERENT  SECTIONS. 

The  Association  is  at  present  divided  into  three  sections.  The 
teachers  that  joined  two  years  ago  constitute  Section  A.  As  directed 
at  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  Committee  on  Course  of  Reading 
recommend  to  this  section  for  its  third  year  Brooks's  *•  Mental 
Science  and  Culture."  The  teachers  that  united  with  the  Associa- 
tion a  year  ago  and  have  read  the  books  prescribed,  constitute  Sec- 
tion B,  and  will  continue  their  reading  with  the  second  year's  course 
laid  down  in  this  circular.  Those  becoming  members  the  present 
year  will  form  Section  C  and  begin  their  reading  with  the  first  year's 
course.  The  members  of  Section  B,  who  may  have  omitted  any  of 
the  books,  should  procure  them  before  the  end  of  the  present  year, 
as  no  certificate  will  be  awarded  to  any  person  who  has  not  read  die 
entire  course. 

COST  OF   BOOKS. 

The  prices  at  which  the  books  of  the  course  will  be  furnished  to 
members  of  the  Association  are  here  given  approximately.  The  va- 
riation from  these  prices  will  in  no  case  exceed  a  few  cents  : 

Raub's  "Methods"  (retail  price,  $1.50),         -            -             -  $0.94 

Raub's '*  School  Management"  ($1.25),          -             -             -  -75 

Tracy's  "Physiology"  ($1.25),          -             -             -             -  -95 

Johonnot's  "Principles"  ($1.50);,       .            .            -             -  1.15 

Painter's  "History"  ($1.50),               ....  i.io 

White's  "Pedagogy," .98 

Brooks's  "  Mental  Science "  ($1.75),  -            -            -             -  1.20 

The  books  will  be  supplied  by  the  Secretary,  or  his  agent,  who  b 
allowed  a  commission  of  ten  per  cent,  for  his  trouble. 

HOW  TO   BECOME  MEMBERS. 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  officers  to  increase  the  member^ip 
to  at  least  one  thousand.    Teachers  wishing  to  become  members  will 
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inform  the  Secretary,  Prof.  Wm.  F.  Fox,  Richmond,  Va  ,  enclosing 
him  at  the  same  time,  by  money  order,  postal  note,  or  registered  let- 
ter, the  annual  fee  of  Jiffy  cents,  and  ninety  four  cents  additional  {ox 
Raub*s  **  Methods  of  Teaching.*'  This  should  be  done  without  de- 
lay. 

Those  who  joined  at  the  Salem  and  Staunton  Normals  should  or- 
der at  once  Raub's  **  Methods  of  Teaching/'  enclosing,  if  not  al- 
ready paid,  the  annual  fee  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the  book.  The 
members  of  Section  B  should  enclose  the  annual  fee  to  the  Secretary, 
and  $1.15  additional  for  Johonnot's  "Principles  and  Practice  of 
Teaching,"  the  first  book  of  the  second  year's  course.  Members  of 
Section  A  can  order,  without  the  annual  fee,  Brooks's  "Mental  Sci- 
ence and  Culture,"  costing  $1.20. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  co-operation  of  all  friends  of  education  is  cordially  solicited  in 
the  effort  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  Association.  The  County 
Superintendents  especially  can  be  of  great  assistance ;  and  with  their 
interest  and  aid,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  Association  may 
not  speedily  become  a  highly  important  factor  in  raising  the  standard 
of  teaching  in  our  State.  No  teacher  can  read  the  prescribed  course, 
or  any  considerable  part  of  it,  without  becoming  more  intelligent  and 
efficient  in  his  work. 


The  Augusta  County  Superintendency. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  case  of  Roller  vs, 
Jordan,  sustains  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- General,  published  in 
the  September  Journal,  which  was,  that  the  ruling  of  the  court,  in 
the  case  of  Pendleton  vs.  Miller,  restored  to  office  only  four  of  the 
displaced  Superintendents. 

We  congratulate  all  parties  concerned  that  this  vexed  question  has 
been  finally  settled.    The  opinion  of  the  court  is  as  follows : 

ROLLER  vs,    JORDAN. 

In  Pendleton  vs.  Miller,  decided  at  this  term,  this  court  held  that  the  regu- 
lar terms  of  county  and  city  superintendents  of  schools,  under  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  adopted  in  November,  1884,  (see  Acts  of  1874,  page  208,) 
commenced  on  the  ist  July,  1877,  and  expired  with  the  30th  June,  1881.    The 
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second  regular  term,  therefore,  began  on  the  ist  July,  i88r,  and  ended  o« 
30th  June,  1885.  The  third  regular  term,  therefore,  began  on  the  ist  Jul?. 
1885,  and  ends  on  30th  June,  1889. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1883,  the  petitioner.  H.  Sheffey  Roller,  was  duly  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  schools  for  the  county  of  Augusta,  and  soon  there- 
after qualified  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  o€Bce. 
Under  the  repeated  decisions  of  this  court,  now  too  familiar  to  be  dted,  be 
was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  ending  June  30,  1885,  and  since  Hut 
time  has  been  a  mere  locum  Veneris,  holding  the  office  only  by  virtue  of  the 
constitutional  provision  which  allows  persons  elected  to  office  to  hold  over 
until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1886,  the  respondent,  Cornelius  T.  Jordan,  was 
duly  appointed  to  the  aforesaid  office  by  the  proper  authority — the  State 
Board  of  Education.  He  afterwards  qualified,  and  on  the  ist  of  July,  1886, 
took  possession  of  the  office,  which  he  is  entitled  to  hold  until  the  ist  of 
July,  1889.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  when  the  State  Board  of  Education  ap- 
pointed the  respondent  to  this  office  they  believed  the  joint  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly,  approved  February  26,  1886,  which  undertook  to  vacate 
the  offices  of  all  county  and  city  superintendents,  was  valid  and  binding,  and 
that  they  had  authority,  under  the  provisions  of  that  resolution,  to  make  the 
appointment.  In  that  they  were  mistaken,  for  that  joint  resolution,  in  so  &r 
as  it  undertakes  to  vacate  the  office  of  all  city  and  county  superintendents 
of  schools,  and  to  fix  the  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  regular  term  of  those 
offices  on  the  ist  of  July,  1886,  is,  as  we  declare  in  Pendleton  vs.  Miller,  nufl 
and  void.  But  this  circumstance  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  respondent,  for  the  term  of  office  was  vacant  both  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment  and  qualification ;  and  as  the  State  Board  of  Educatioa 
is  vested  by  the  Constitution  with  the  power  to  fill  such  vacancies,  th^  ap- 
pointment of  the  respondent  is  valid.  It  cannot  affect  the  case  that  they  did 
what  they  had  the  rightful  authority  to  do  for  a  wrong  reason.  It  follovs 
that  the  respondent,  Jordan,  is  entitled  to  fill  the  unexpired  portion  of  the 
term,  which  commenced  on  the  ist  of  July,  1885,  and  will  terminate  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1889. 

The  writ  must  therefore  be  refused,  and  the  rule  discharged. 


The  VirgiDia  School  Register. 

It  would  seem  from  communications  received  at  this  office,  that 
some  of  our  superintendents  and  district  clerks  either  failed  to  recdve 
circular  No.  14,  in  reference  to  the  Virginia  School  Register,  issued 
from  this  oflfice  August  21,  1886,  or  having  received  it,  did  not  take 
time  to  read  it  carefully ;  for  we  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  any  of 
them  would  wilfully  disregard  our  instructions  or  neglect  their  duty. 
We  again  invite  their  attention  to  the  circular  in  the  hope  that  they 
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ivill  beed  its  instructions.  If  any  of  them  failed  to  receive  a  copy  of 
the  circular,  it  will  be  sent  them  on  application. 

It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  all  school  laws  and  regulations  are  faith- 
fully executed,  and  we  earnestly  hope  to  receive  the  co-operation  of 
all  school  officers  to  this  end. 

It  is  far  more  agreeable  and  encouraging  to  see  our  school  officers 
yielding  prompt  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  r^u- 
lations,  than  to  read  their  petitions  for  permission  to  violate  them. 
We  much  prefer  to  have  their  compliance  in  good  humor  and  cheer- 
fulness, but  rather  than  not  have  it  at  all  we  will  accept  it,  though 
they  may  give  it  with  some  murmurings  of  discontent. 


Average  Daily  Attendanoe. 

An  average  daily  attendance  of  twenty  pupils  b  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  public  free  school,  as  prescribed  by  Regulation  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

But  where  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  children  to  entitle  a 
neighborhood  to  a  school  under  this  Regulation,  and  the  geography 
of  the  district  is  such  that  no  proper  arrangement  of  the  several 
schools  of  the  district  can  be  made  so  as  to  furnish  the  minorities 
with  school  facilities,  then  the  District  Board,  with  the  approval  of 
the  County  Superintendent,  may  reduce  the  daily  average  to  fifteen 
for  such  school.  Where  the  average  has  been  reduced  below  that 
which  is  prescribed  by  Regulation  of  the  Board  of  Education,  be- 
cause of  a  factious  spirit  on  the  part  of  patrons,  or  because  of  the 
exercise  of  proper  discipline,  or  because  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
Regulations  with  regard  to  text-books  or  any  other  matter,  then  the 
District  Board  may  continue  the  school  and  pay  the  teacher  the  full 
salary  allowed  for  a  school  of  legal  average  attendance. 


District  Clerks  will  please  report  to  this  office,  on  or  before  the 
15th  day  of  December,  the  number  of  teachers  contracted  with,  and 
the  number  that  have  been  supplied  with  the  Virginia  School  Register. 

We  hope  to  hear  that  every  school  has  been  supplied  with  a  copy 
of  this  Register.  It  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  public 
schools,  and  the  school  work  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  its  use. 
A  teacher  of  a  public  school  has  as  much  reason  to  expect  to  sue- 
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ceed  without  keeping  a  Register  as  would  a  merchant  without  his 
books  of  account. 

It  is  a  wise  requirement  of  our  school  law  that  every  teacher  shall 
keep  a  Register,  and  according  to  form  prescribed.  Heretofore  there 
has  been  great  irregularity  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  it  much  irregularity  in  the  work  of  superintendents  and 
trustees.  If  these  officers  would  see  to  it  that  the  requirement  of 
the  law  in  this  respect  is  rigidly  enforced,  they  would  not  only  be 
doing  their  duty,  but  providing  for  the  better  and  more  satisfactory 
discharge  of  their  own  work. 


The  Teacher's  Monthly  Report  should  be  made  out  at  the 
end  of  each  school  month,  of  four  weeks.  Time  lost  can  be  made 
up  after  the  close  of  the  regular  session. 


The  Biohmond  Schools- 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  continued  prosperity  in  the  public 
school  work  of  the  city  of  Richmond.  The  schools  are  models  of 
excellence,  and  rank  with  the  very  best  in  the  land. 

We  also  take  pleasure  in  stating,  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  may 
have  heretofore  referred  to  Richmond's  example  as  an  apology  for 
their  violation  of  certain  School  Laws  and  Regulations,  that  the 
Richmond  school  authorities  are  now  working  in  entire  harmony 
with  those  of  the  State ;  and  if  there  is  now  any  disregard  of  the 
Regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  we  are  not  aware  of 
the  fact.     May  all  of  our  towns  and  cities  emulate  the  good  example 


The  Farmville  Normal  School. 


Our  State  Female  Normal  School,  at  Farmville,  commenced  its 
third  annual  session  on  the  30th  day  of  September.  There  are  over 
two  hundred  (200)  students  in  attendance,  and  the  number  promises 
to  be  even  larger  during  the  present  session.  The  new  building  w31 
soon  be  ready  for  use,  and  then  the  conveniences  of  the  Institution 
will  be  largely  increased. 

Principal  RufTner  and  his  most  excellent  corps  of  assistants  are 
doing  a  grand  work  for  the  State. 
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The  Examination  Questions. 

We  have  not  yet  received  the  examination  questions  called  for  un- 
•der  Regulation  of  the  Board  of  Education  (350),  from  the  following 
counties  and  cities:  Fauquier,  Franklin,  Fredericksburg,  Manches- 
ter, Middlesex,  Tazewell. 


All  of  our  Superintendents  have  not  yet  furnished  us  the  in- 
formation called  for  in  Circular  No.  12,  issued  from  this  office  August 
1 2th.  We  must  have  a  complete  and  accurate  list  of  our  district  trus- 
tees, and  County  Superintendents  must  not  rest  until  they  have  suc- 
■ceeded  in  furnishing  us  with  such  a  list.  Give  us  the  list  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  Form  514. 


The  Educational  Journal  is  sent  to  county  superintendents  and 
•district  clerks  as  an  official  document,  and  should  be  received  as  such 
by  them,  and  carefully  preserved  as  property  belonging  to  the  office 
and  not  the  individual.  County  superintendents  will  please  ascertain 
whether  the  Journal  is  regularly  received  by  their  district  clerks, 
and  report  to  us  the  names  and  post-office  of  any  who  do  not  receive 
it,  so  that  the  publisher's  mailing  list  can  be  revised. 


Superintendent's  Monthly  Beport. 

Again  we  have  to  remind  our  Superintendents  to  report  on  every 
topic  named  on  the  blank  forms  for  these  reports.  Answer  all  the 
•questions  one  way  or  the  other,  and  fill  out  the  totals  on  table  of 
attendance.  Let  each  monthly  report  speak  for  itself,  and  do  not  be 
content  with  writing  on  some  part  of  the  form:  **See  former  re- 
port.** We  have  112  of  these  reports  each  month,  and  the  County 
Superintendent  has  only  one.  Should  he  not  therefore  make  his 
own  report  complete,  and  not  impose  upon  us  the  necessity  of  look- 
ing over  a  bundle  of  112  reports  to  supply  some  missing  matter? 

We  also  remind  Superintendents  that  form  523,  was  intended  only 
8 
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for^  enclosing  their  monthly  reports.  Some  are  using  these  envdopes 
for  other  purposes,  and  presently  they  will  be  wanting  another  sap- 
ply,  which  we  cannot  furnish. 


Superintendent  R.  S.  Burks,  of  Botetourt  county,  died  Septem- 
ber 17,  1886.  Superintendent  James  T.  Nottingham,  of  North- 
ampton county,  died  September  10,  1886. 

We  regret  the  loss  from  our  corps  of  Superintendents  of  these  two 
officers  who  had  just  started  out  on  their  work  with  commendable 
zeal  and  energy  and  who  gave  promise  of  proving  themselves  to  be 
among  our  most  valuable  assistants. 


Items  from  Monthly  Beports. 

Alexandria  Ciiy,—An  institute  is  held  first  Saturday  of  each  mootb. 
Reading  circle  every  Wednesday  evening. 

Alexandria  County. — Schools  in  first-class  working  order,  with  good 
teachers.    Everything  points  to  a  prosperous  session. 

CharloUe  Counfy.—Hi^h  school  established  at  Smithville.  Unusual  inter- 
est in  the  schools. 

Henry  Counfy,— Two  graded  schools  located.  Additional  funds  sub- 
scribed for  building  school-house. 

Manchester  City, — Indications  encouraging  for  a  successful  year. 

Nottoway  Cbw«^.— Teachers  generally  well  qualified.  All  pleased  with 
the  Virginia  School  Register. 

Patrick  County  — Graded  school  established  at  county-seat. 

Portsmouth  City, — Schools  opened  with  increased  enrolment.  City  coun- 
cil has  provided  a  handsome  building  furnished  with  modem  equipments  for 
use  of  schools. 

Scott  County,— Many  new  school-houses  built. 


"  No  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  shall  receive  any  part  of  the  funds  unless 
it  has  made  provision  for  school-houses,  furniture,  apparatus,  text- 
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books  for  indigent  children,  and  all  other  means  and  appliances 
needful  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  schools." — School  Laws, 
page  52,  section  103. 


SeleotioDB. 

What  is  being  done  to  exalt  the  teachers'  profession  ?  The  tendency  is 
when  a  **  place  "  has  been  got,  to  settle  down  and  run  through  a  routine  of 
duties  and  draw  pay.  The  public  looking  on  says  to  itself,  "That  is  not 
much  of  a  profession."  We  cannot  help  the  public  from  saying  this,  no  more 
than  we  can  help  it  from  saying. "  Washington  was  great"  Now  and  then  a 
man  comes  into  the  poor  schoolhouse  and  all  things  change.  The  children 
are  full  of  eamesmess ;  they  begin  to  exhibit  the  dawnings  of  character  as 
we  call  it.  The  parents  see  that  this  despised  teacher  is  somehow  a  force 
that  they  cannot  but  admire.  They  feel  that  teaching  like  this  is  an  occupa- 
tion any  one  might  be  proud  to  be  in.  They  feel  that  this  is  more  than  teach- 
ing. Somehow,  such  a  man  is  remembered  for  ten,  yes  twenty  years  in  a 
district. 

Now,  the  reason  that  man's  work  was  so  notable  did  not  lay  in  his  "  mag- 
netism," as  some  would  say ;  that  man  taught,  the  others  did  not.  So  that 
every  effort  should  be  taken  to  become  a  teacher;  hence  the  importance  of 
normal  schools — that  is,  real  normal  schools — there  are  many  normal  schools 
that  are  solely  and  simply  academies.  The  disciples  of  Jesus  were  not  the 
first  normal  school  pupils  we  read  of;  there  seemed  to  have  been  several 
normal  schools  in  Greece  as  history  tells  us.  The  real  teacher  makes 
teachers,  because  he  imparts  truth ;  and  truth  is  that  wonderful  thing  that 
upon  being  told  operates  on  the  life  and  character. 

The  young  men  and  women  who  go  out  to  teach  awhile  until  something 
"  turns  up  "  are  doing  the  world  an  injury  it  will  never  get  over.  This  comes 
not  .from  the  fact  that  they  are  experimenting  on  the  children  and  learning 
how  to  teach  at  the  expense  of  the  children,  but  because  they  do  not  start 
aright.  They  enter  the  school-room  with  wrong  conceptions  of  their  work. 
Teaching  is  "hearing  a  spelling  class"  or  "hearing  an  arithmetic  class"  as 
they  conceive  it.  A  part  of  the  work  deals  with  spelling  or  reading  truly. 
He  who  polishes  a  diamond  deals  with  emery  and  rouge,  but  he  is  a  diamond 
polisher  after  all. 

To  teach  is  a  great  thing,  and  while  many  make  it  a  small  thing,  it  must 
be  said  that  teaching  is  the  noblest  work  man  can  do,  and  worthy  of  the 
highest  intellect.— 7%^  School  Journal, 


Soienoe  of  Education. 


The  science  of  education  is,  and  is  liable  to  continue  to  be,  misunderstood, 
because  it  can  never  be  a  simple,  direct  science.  Teaching  has  long  been 
rej2:arded  by  the  heedless  observers  as  the  easiest  of  all  the  professions ;  as 
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the  place  where  a  man  could  fool  awhile  before  he  settled  down  to  business ; 
as  a  good  playground  for  medicine  or  law ;  as  the  berry-picking  roadside 
where  **  spare  change"  was  to  be  picked  before  jumping  into  the  field  and 
going  to  work. 

It  is  the  most  scientific  of  all  the  professions— at  least  it  should  be ;  and  yet 
it  is  a  "mixed  science,"  requiring  a  variety  of  elements,  of  which  tact,  grit, 
and  common  sense  are  as  vital  as  knowledge,  culture  and  discipline.  The 
best  success  can  only  come  from  the  combination  of  the  greatest  variety  d" 
talent  and  the  most  thorough  preparation,  and  yet  popular  success  and  a 
very  creditable  scientific  success  can  come  from  almost  any  one  of  a  half- 
score  of  qualifications. 

It  is  much  the  same  as  with  medicine,  A  truly  great  physician,  indeed,  a 
really  genuine  physician,  must  be  thoroughly  learned  in  anatomy,  pby^ol- 
ogy>  and  hygiene;  in  the  knowledge  of  diseases,  their  symptoms,  origin 
and  development ;  in  the  knowledge  of  medicines,  their  nature,  effect  in 
diffe^ng  quantities,  upon  different  systems,  under  varied  circumstances,  etc 
And  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  physician  who  does  not  know  all  this  usa- 
ally  has  the  greatest  popular  success.  A  quack,  with  one  remedy  for  all 
diseases,  will  scoop  in  his  thousands  upon  thousands.  The  good-natured 
nurse-like  doctor,  who  has  a  warm  hand,  a  bright,  inspiring  eye,  a  generoiis 
supply  of  sympathy,  a  hearty  physique,  a  comforting  voice,  will  have  a  large 
practice,  regardless  of  the  number  who  die  for  want  of  proper  remedies. 
The  keen  physician,  who  knows  disease  instinctively,  who  tells  you  "  what 
ails  you  "  the  minute  he  sees  you,  will  be  a  great  success,  though  he  knows 
almost  nothing  of  therapeutics,  giving  remedies  with  ridiculous  indifference 
and  ignorance. 

So  in  teaching,  the  true  teacher  must  know  a  good  deal  before  he  can  be  a 
teacher  in  the  scientific  sense.  He  must  know  the  human  mind ;  must  knou* 
its  peculiar  development;  its  various  conditions  and  stages;  its  proper  f(K>d 
in  the  sensation  period,  memory  years,  inquisitive  age,  analytical  stage; 
must  know  how  to  administer  to  its  wants  in  a  way  to  unfold  its  powers; 
must  be  skilled  in  discriminating  between  the  needs  of  one  nature  and 
another ;  must  know  the  history  of  education  as  well  as  its  principles  ;  must 
know  the  empirical  as  well  as  the  philosophical  science  ;  must  know  school 
laws  and  precedents.  And  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  any  man  who  once  gets 
a  school,  if  he  have  a  little  knowledge  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  tact, 
can  hold  his  place  as  long  as  the  average  teacher. 

The  great  educational  need  of  the  hour  is  an  intelligent  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  leaders  of  all  social,  commercial  and  political  movements  of 
the  science  of  education.  There  is  no  one  thing  that  the  teacher  needs  so 
much  as  a  discriminating  estimate  of  the  highest  success  of  the  school- 
room. 

Any  established  physician  is  liable  to  have  his  practice  seriously  preyed 
upon  by  any  transient  quack ;  so  is  the  best-trained  teacher  liable  to  be 
placed  at  a  public  disadvantage  by  a  wide-awake,  unread,  untrained  peda- 
gogical adventurer.  What  is  needed  to-day  by  the  profession  is  an  intelfi- 
gent  appreciation  of  the  best  work  of  the  school -room  by  other  professions 
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and  other  walks  of  life.  The  teacher  needs  it  as  much  as  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  general.  There  is  a  science  of  education  from  the  side  of  the 
child)  the  branches,  the  system,  and  it  is  for  the  mutual  interest  of  teacher, 
pupil,  parent,  and  statesman  to  have  the  science  better  known,  better  em- 
phasized by  platform  and  press,— Jouma/  of  Education. 


Art  EdaoatioD. 

Colonel  Edwards  Clarke,  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  makes 
some  excellent  remarks  upon  art  education.    We  extract  the  following: 

**  From  France  and  England  of  to-day  we  may  learn  of  what  value  Art 
may  become  to  us.  The  amazing  vitality  and  wealth  acquired  to  the  former 
by  her  wise  and  liberal  cultivation  of  skill — followed  by  the  alarm  and  sub- 
sequent earnest  competitive  effort  of  the  latter — are  known  to  all  and  de- 
serve our  serious  attention.  The  reformer.  Cole,  quietly  redeemed  England 
from  its  dependence  upon  France,  and  lived  to  see  toilers  find  relief  in  re- 
fined enjoyments  from  the  depression  of  monotonous  tasks;  to  make  the 
poor  sharers  in  the  benefits  of  civilization ;  to  make  common  those  agencies 
which  cheer  and  sweeten  excessive  toil  and  hopeless  poverty ;  to  stimulate 
the  creativeness  of  the  nation,  reveal  art  treasures,  cheapen  art  specimens, 
awaken  the  dormant  sense  of  delight  in  the  beautiful,  and  so  reach  and  raise 
men  through  their  higher  faculty  of  enjoyment.  When  one  considers  the 
marvelous  improvement  in  quality,  and  increase  in  variety,  of  all  artistic 
industry  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  since  1850,  nothing  in  the  pros- 
pective art  development  of  America  seems  impossible,  if  effects  still  lurk  in 
causes. 

"  From  an  agricultural  country,  the  people  of  the  United  States  must  of 
necessity,  with  accelerated  strides,  become  more  and  more  manufacturing. 
Such  is  the  world's  development,  to  be  successful  it  is  clear  that  our  manu- 
facturers must  become  more  and  more  artistic,  i,  e.f  possess  the  genuine 
'Art  quality'  The  United  States  every  year  continue  to  pay  millions  to  the 
superior  artists  and  artisans  of  other  countries.  Every  cent  represents  a 
foreign  tax,  voluntarily  paid,  simply  in  consequence  of  ignorance  and  want 
of  skill.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  tribute  money  formerly  sent  by  subject  to 
superior  nations.  Did  we  export  an  equal  amount  of  artistic  manufacture, 
this  humiliating  payment  would  be  only  an  honorable  exchange,  but  to  ex- 
port raw  materials  and  import  mainly  manufactured  is  a  confession  of  inferi- 
ority! *The  Centennial*  awoke  us  to  this  inferiority  and  at  the  same  time 
to  the  presence  and  possibilities  of  beauty  in  manufactures,  making  us  radi- 
cally dissatisfied  with  past  conditions. 

"If  the  Republic,  by  the  culture  of  its  citizens  and  quality  of  their  manu- 
factures, is  to  take  and  keep  equal  rank  with  the  leading  nations  of  the 
earth,  a  love  of  art  and  knowledge  of  its  true  principles,  with  skill  to  apply 
them,  must  become  practically  universal.  This  difference  can  only  be  ef- 
fected by  definite,  persistent  training  of  the  people.    It  must  be  elementary 
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and  progressive,  upon  a  basis  simple,  broad  and  thorough,  applicable  to  all, 
and  carried  to  such  completion  that  from  it  the  individual  may  develop  in 
such  direction  as  his  ability,  inclination  and  circumstances  permit.  When 
good  art  is  produced  it  will  be  well  paid  for  here  and  elsewhere.  The  la- 
borer most  desired  to-day  is  he  who  is  able  to  construct  houses  of  beauty, 
and  make  the  articles  which  will  fitly  adorn  them ;  from  these  in  time  will 
appear  our  great  artists,  for  nature  .is  the  same  as  of  old,  and  as  prolific  If 
the  sensitive  organization  of  the  American  youth  does  not  produce  artists 
worthy  these  growing  opportunities,  and  giving  us  the  immortal  lustre  of 
art  in  place  of  the  transitory  glory  of  gold,  it  will  be  because  the  race  has 
fallen  from  its  high  estate.  Such  training  in  all  the  beautiful  cities  of  the 
future,  and  for  which  we  are  now  but  in  transitional  era,  will  be  a  blessing 
alike  to  producer  and  consumer. 


The  other  day  a  gendeman  of  evident  culture  was  introduced  as  the  edi 
tor  of  a  ChesS'JoumaL  Somewhat  startled,  the  inquiry  was  made  as  to 
whether  such  a  journal  was  patronized  ? 

"  Oh,  yes,  there  are  several  such  journals ;  they  are  all  well  supported. 
Every  one  who  is  interested  in  chess  takes  one,  sometimes  two." 

Then  there  is  the  BUicksmiths*  JourtuU,  and  the  Tinsmiths'  Journal,  and 
the  Milliners^  Journal,  and  the  Drcsstnakers*  Journal^  and  so  on.  All  of 
these  seem  to  be  well  supported. 

Yet  if  you  ask  nine  teachers  out  often  whether  they  subscribe  to  an  edu- 
cational journal,  you  will  get  a  negative  answer.  Why  does  he  or  she  feel 
less  interest  in  education  than  the  chess-player,  the  blacksmith,  the  tin- 
smith, the  milliner,  the  dressmaker,  does  in  his  special  occupation  ?  Thb 
question  has  been  asked  a  great  many  times,  and  the  conundrum  is  sdll 
before  the  teachers ;  it  is  a  conundrum. 


A  Teacher  of  a  private  school  says  she  asked  a  gentleman  to  speak  at 
one  of  her  annual  receptions,  and  he  paid  a  glowing  eulogy  to  the  teacher's 
work.  '*  No  work  was  so  important ;  the  king  on  his  throne  was  not  doing 
so  great  a  work,  etc."  Well,  the  next  year  the  same  gentleman  applied  to 
this  teacher  to  have  his  two  children  received  as  pupils,  and  insisted  that 
the  two  should  be  taken  for  the  price  of  one;  that  is,  at  half  price.  Did 
this  man  really  believe  what  he  said  in  his  speech?  Do  the  public  generally 
believe  the  teacher  is  to  be  of  high  value  to  the  community?  If  it  does  not, 
what  is  the  reason  ? 


VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  REGISTER 

TO  BE  USED  IN  ALL  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  VIRGINIA.  PRICE, 
75  CENTS— CASH;  WHEN  SENT  BY  MAIL  15  CENTS  MORE. 

BOOKS  OF  TWO  HUNDRED  WARRANTS  FOR  STATE  SCHOOL 
FUNDS,  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  FUNDS,  AND  COUNTY  SCHOOL  FUNDS, 
MAILED  POSTPAID,  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH.  APPROVED  BY  THE 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

ALL  THE  SCHOOL-BOOKS  CAN  BE  BOUGHT  ON  THE  BEST 
TERMS  OF 

J.  W.  RANDOLPH  &  ENGLISH, 

1302-4  Main  Street^  Richmond^  Va. 


EBSTER  FREE! 

Every  Teacher  and  every  ^hool 
^e  17. ''    '      •  •  • 


Win  the  tJ.  8.  should  have  a*^oopy  of 
WEBSTER'S 

UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

The  Latest  Edition  inoludet 
a  Pronouncing  Gasetteer  of  the  World,  of  over 
26,000  titles;  a  Biographical  Dictionary,  of  9700 
Noted  Persons;  3000  Illustrations;  118,000  Words 
in  its  vocabulary,  being  8000  more  than  found  in 
any  other  American  Dictionary. 

THE  CAROLINA  TEACHER, 

which  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Btate  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  8.  C,  can  supply  you,  and 
if  you  are  willing  to  do  us  a  small  fetvor,  It  will 
not  ooet  you  a 

A  SINGLE  CENT. 

Write  at  once.    Address 

The  Carolina  Teacher, 

COLUMBIA*  8.  C 

PARALLEL  BIBLES. 

The  Authorized  and  Revised  Versions  of  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  parallel  columns; 
line  for  line  on  each  page. 
Salesmen  wanted  everywhere,  to  whom  we  offer 

LIBERAL  INDUCEMENTS. 
Write  immediatelv  for  terms  and  list  of  Stand- 
ard Subscription  Books. 

W.  I^  BBIX,  PubllBher, 

Oolnmbla,  8.  O. 


EPILEPSY  FITS! 

OMB  DBAB  TO  BIE,  as  well  as  very  many 
others  I  know  of,  havlnfr  been  Oared  of  this  Terrible 
Disease,  I  will,  for  hnmanlty's  iake,  send  the  receipt 
A!>ee  of  all  charge  to  any  one  addressing 

MRS.  L.  BECKLER, 
1SS4  TIJIE  ST.,  PHII.ADEI.PHIA,  PA. 
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@Mce  of  S^aa  Antwerp,  §Tagg  ^  ^o., 

^Ushers  of  the  ^dectie  ^ducattoual  ^ui$s, 

Auguat  18th,  18S9. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 


To  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  far  Profes- 
sional Reading  and  Study ^  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
present  the  Teachers  of  the  country  a  highly  meritorious  list 
of  Teachers'  Manuals,  Literary,  Scientific^  HistariccU  and 
Pedagogical  Works  ^  designed  for  Reading  Circles^  Su$nmer 
Normal  Classes,  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Home  Readings 
at  special  rates  and  large  discounts.  The  following  Books 
will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  single  copies ^  cask 
with  order,  at  the  follouuing  prices,  viz  : 


White's  Elements  of  Pedagogy, 

Hewett's  Pedagogy,  .... 

Hail  man's  History  of  Pedagogy, 

Hailman's  Kindergarten  Culture, 

Hailman's    Educational   Lectures    {*' Pedagogy" 

"Kindergarten  Culture"  in  one  volume), 
Payne's  School  Supervision, 
How  to  Teach  (by  Kiddle,  Harrison  and  Calkins), 
Ogden's  Science  of  Education, 
Ogden's  Art  of  Teaching, 
Krusi's  Life  of  Pestalozzi,     . 
Eclectic  Question  Book, 
Eclectic  Manual  of  Methods, 
Peaslee's  Graded  Selections  for  Memorizing, 
Doerner's  Treasury  of  General   Knowledge. 
Doerner's  Treasury  of  General  Knowledge. 
Smart's  Manual  of  Free  Gymnastics,    . 
Bigsby's  First  Lessons  in  Philology, 
Murdoch's  Plea  for  Spoken  Language, . 
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and 


Part  I 
Part  n, 


$1  17 

1   37 

70 

70 


17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
40 
58 
70 
58 
58 
74 
17 
58 
17 


Mardoch^s  Analytic  Elocation, 

Cole's  loBtitute  Reader, . 

Smith's  Studies  in  English  Literature, 

Williams's  Parser's  Manual, 

Irish's  Analysis  by  Diagrams, 

Ritter's  Comparative  Geography, 

Ritter's  Geographical  Studies, 

Andrews's  Manual  of  the  Constitution, 

Andrews's  Elementary  Geology, 

Gregory's  Political  Economy,     . 

Schuyler's  Empirical  and  Rational  Psychology, 

Schuyler's  Principles  of  Logic,  . 

Tbalheimer's  History  of  England,    . 

Tbalheimer's  General  History,  . 

Tbalheimer's  Ancient  History, 

Tbalheimer's  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History, 

Gow's  Good  Morals  and  Gentle  Manners,    . 

Eclectic  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 


HkUlBgFriM. 

11  17 

93 

1  40 

76 

1  25 

1  17 

1  17 

.      1  17 

1  17 

1  40 

1  63 

70 

1  17 

.      1  40 

1  87 

.      1  87 

1  17 

70 

sjPECijiij  <Rjltjes  of  ^ISCOUJ^T 

On  Quantities  by   Express,  to  Teachers,  Reading  Circles, 
Normal  Classes,  etc.,  or  their  Authorized  Agents. 


On  5  copies  or  more,  cash  witti  order. 
On  10  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order, 
On  26  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order. 
On  50  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order. 


25  per  cent. 
80  per  cent. 
33J  per  cent. 
35    per  cent. 


*»*  These  special  rates  of  discount  are  offered  only  when  the 
cash  accompanies  the  order. 


***  Orders  made  upon  any  other  conditions  will  be  considered 
only  on  our  regular  terms,  as  advertised  elsewhere. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

137  Walnut  St.,  Cindinnati,  0.     -     -     28  Bond  St.,  New  York  City. 
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The  Graphic  System  of  Penmanship. 

Adopted  May  13,  1886,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 

Virginia,  for  Exclusive  Use  in  all  the  Public 

Schools  of  the  State. 


REPRESENTS    THE    VERY  LATEST  AND    BEST  IDEAS    OF 
TEACHING  PENMANSHIP  IN   THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  free  from  technicality,  and  substitutes  practical  common  sense  for  impncdcil 
theory.  The  copies  are  plain  and  beautiful,  and  the  words  are  simple  and  similar  ii 
grade  to  those  used  in  other  studies,  thereby  giving  combinations  of  letters  which  are 
natural,  because  of  their  frequent  use.  The  grading  is  the  best  yet  presented  by  any 
author.  The  engraving,  ruling,  and  paper  are  excellent.  E^ch  .book  has  a  blotter 
attached  to  the  cover,  which  can  be.  shut  into  the  book.  They  are  rerersible ;  t^ 
b,  may  be  folded  back  so  as  to  expose  but  one  page,  and  occupy  but  half  the  ussil 
amount  of  desk  space,  and  still  afford  a  flat  service  to  write  upon. 

Price  by  Mail,  to  any  part  of  the  State— Regular  Coarse,  per  dosen,  $1.10; 
Shorter  Course,  per  dozen,  84  cents. 


R.  L.  DeLEA, 

General  Southern  Agent, 
Richmond,  Va. 


A.  LOVELL  &  CO.,  PubUshers, 

x6  Astor  Place, 

New  Yofk,  N.  Y. 


TO  ADVERTISERS. 

A  list  of  1,000  newipapera   cUrided  into  STATES 
AND^^BCnONS   will    be    Mot    on    application— 


To  tboM  wbo  want  their  adTertislng  to  pey,  we 
can  offer  no  better  medinm  for  tborongb  and  edBTeo- 
tiye  work  than  tiie  Tarione  sections  of  oor  Select 
Local  List.    «lfiO.  P.  HOWELL  A  CO., 

Newsp^;>er  AdTerUsing  Bureau, 
10  Bprnce  street,  New  York. 


Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History. 


Venable's  First  Lessons 18 

Venable*s  Intermediate  Arithmetic.  36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 


Maur3r's  Elementary  Geography..^    60 

Maury*s  Revised  Manual i  j8 

Maury's  Revised  Physical i  20 

Holmes'  New  History i  00 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtaiaed 
of  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  Yofk. 

If  you  tblnk  of  expending  fifty  or  one 
bnndred  dollars  in  sdrertising  send  us  a 
copy  of  your  edTertisement,  and  we  will 
tell  you  (free  of  cbarge)  wbat  will  be  tbe 
best  possible  inyestment  for  yon  to  make. 
Send  10   cents  for  our  170  page  pamph- 


let.   Address, 

OIBO.  P.  BOwKLL  k  GO'S  Nswspapbr  Adtbbtisxiio 
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BuBBAU,  10  Spbuob  BtBBn,  New  Tobk. 


Newport  News  and  Mississippi  Valley  Company. 
CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  ROUTE. 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
a^^.IJBXINGTOM,  CINCINNATI  AxND  LOVISTILLE,  -«Mi 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,   WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 
CHABL0TTE8VILLE,WAYNESB0R0\  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO- 

LOXJISVILLE    AlVO    CIIVOIIVIVATI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

NashTllle,  Memphto  and  Texas  Points* 

— TO- 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  etc 

RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  ROUTE, 


Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

W.  C.  WICKHAM,  Second  Vice-President. 
H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  A^ent. 


nirivEasiTT  of  viroiitia. 


Literary,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Departments, 
Including 

Law,  Medicine,  Engineering,  and  Agrionltnre. 


Virginia  academic  students* pay  no  tuition  fees.    Their  necessary  expenses  range 
from  I179  to  I248.     Send  for  catalogue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  Virginia. 
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Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book-Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN    STREET,    RICHMOND. 

NORTH   CAROLINA   BOOKSTORE. 


ALFRBD  JKrilMlslAmS  A  OO.^ 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

119  Fayetteville  Street,  Baleigb,  N.  C. 

We  can  supply  all  your  wants  and  at  satisfactory  prices.     Sent  for  catalogues  aad 
che 


terms  to  teachers. 


TBTTEliDIBrO   ADTERTISEHS   nhoald   ad- 
•*•  dre«s 

GEO.  P.  ROWELL  A  CO., 
10  Sprae«  fltr«e(.  Mew  York  City, 

For SliLBOT  LIST  of  i,000  Hewspapeis. 

win  be  sert  FBEE  on  appllcatloiK 


IT    ST^3iTDS    ^T    THE    HBAID. 
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'  THE  LIGHT-BIIKNM 

DOMESTIC ! 

This  cot  shows  the  New  Style  oi 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  now  introducing. 
Artistically  Beautifal     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
ConBtrnction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  AttachmesU 
that  are  now  heins  placed  with 
each  '*  Domeatic "  are  apecialtiep. 
No    other    machine    has    them 
The^e  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  '*  Dome» 
tic"    more    than   ever,    without 
question ,      the       Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond.  Va 


A  REAUTIFUL  RDMPLEXION! 


HAGAN'S  MAGNOLIA  BALM! 


HAQAN*8  MAGNOLIA  BALM  gives  a  Pure  and  Blooming  Complexion, 
Bestores  and  Preserves  Tonthfnl  Beauty.  Its  effects  are  Qradual,  Natural 
and  Perfdot.  It  Removes  Redness,  Blotohesv  Pimples,  Tan,  Sonbnm  and 
FreoUes,  and  makes  a  Lady  of  Thirty  appear  but  Twenty.  The  MAGNOLIA 
BALM  makes  the  Skin  Smooth  and  Pearly,  and  imparts  a  Fresh  Appearance 
to  the  Coontenanoe.  HAGAN'S  MAGNOLIA  BALM  has  been  Established 
nearly  40  Tears,  Hagan's  Magnolia  Balm  can  be  obtained  of  Chemists  and 
Ferfnmers. 
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Magiirs  History  of  Virginia, 


By  MARY  TUCKER  MAQILL,  of  Winchester,  Va. 


HAS  BEEN  ADOPTED  FOR  THE  FOURTH  TIME  for  use  in  the  PaMk 
Schools  of  Virginia,  and  the  price  to  pupils,  after  September  ist,  rednced  to  NINETY 
CENTS  per  copy. 

fH^^  Call  on  your  bookseller,  and  if  he  does  not  keep  it,  or  will  not  furnish  yoa 
at  that  price,  write  us  and  enclose  90  cents,  and  we  will  send  it  to  yon  pQrt>psid 
by  return  mail. 

**  Both  in  style  and  subject-matter  it  is  just  suited  to  charm  as  well  as  tnstmct  the 
young  pupils,  and  make  the  study  rather  a  profitable  recreation  than  a  dry  tadu — 
Educational  Journal. 

The  Publishers  will  take  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  teachers  and  sdiool 
officials  who  wish  to  examine  with  a  view  of  introduction  in  schools. 

J.  P.  BELIi  iL  CO.,  Publialiers* 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  Public  School  Books  and  School  Supplies, 
8x6  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


« 


I  fields  are  scarce,  bnt  those  who  write  to 
SunsoD  ACo  .Portland,  Maine, will  receire 
free,  fall  iDformaUon  about  work  which 
thejcan  do.  and  live  at  bome,th«t  will  p^y 
them  from  %b  to  $25  per  daj.  Some  baTe 
earned  over  $50  in  a  day.  EHbercex.  yoaiiKorold.  CapiUl 
not  required.  Yoa  are  started  free.  Those  who  start  at  ooce 
are  absol  atelj  sure  of  soo^  little  fortonee.    AU  is  new. 


ADVERTISERS 

Can  learn  the  exact  cost  of 
any  proposed  line  of  Adver- 
tising in  American  Papers 
by  addressing  Geo.  P.  Rowell 
&  Go's 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 

TO  spruce  St.,  New  York. 

Send  zo  cts.  for  176  Page  Pamphlet. 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

SoldBy  ALLDEALERSThrouohoutThe  world 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPQSITI0N-I87S. 
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BUOKKYK  BKLL  FOUNDRY. 

astebUahed  IB  1M9. 

Boperior  B^ls  of  Obner  mmi  SV.  mmmimt 

with  ths  best  MMmniHintmvt,  fcr  «ai  ■>■ 

JeJtoois.  /hwu,  Fuattrtmj  Jkmi  >s»sw.  9^% 

.AlenM,  Sbwsr  Olseks,  see.  F^d^  Wum^mni 

raasmtad  Oalak««eacM  Prse. 
> '"*— • .T  Hill 


EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Education  in  all   departments.    The  organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.    Published  monthly. 


Terms:  ONE  DOLLAR  a  Year,  In  Adyance. 


Address  WM.  F.  FOX,  Editor, 

No.  s^  ^-  Main  Street ,  Richmond^  Va, 

The  Man 
Who  Spends  Money 

For  advertising  Id  newipapen  In  these  hard  times, 
wlthoQt  first  ofoteinfng  an  estimate  of  the  cost  ftx>m 
Gio.  P.  BowELL  ft  Oo*8  Newspaper  A  dTertisIng  Bureau, 
No  10  Spruce  street,  New  Torkjs  llkelT  to  pay  $10  for 
what  might  be  obtained  for  9&  Sucn  estimates  are 
tarnished  to  all  appllcanti  gratis.  Send  10  cents  for 
176  page  pamphlet  with  list  of  newspaper  rates  and 
reference. 


TEACHERS'  EZCHANGE, 

Box  139 f  Richmond^  Va. 

SUPPL1ES,C0LLEGES,  SCHOOLS  & 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEACHERS 
WITHOUT  CHARGE. 


Secures  dituations  for  Teachers  at  moderate  coat. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Address  WM.  P.  POX,  Manager. 
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Iiportaitt  to  Scliool  Officers,  Snueristenilents,  ani  TeadieR. 


UNABRIDGEO 

Cluarto  Dictionary, 


With  Sttin&'i  BtffNsot  iBdM  to  76  o««ta  addlttaaL 


THB    LABOBSl    AND    MOST 

DIGTIONART  OF  THE  XNOLISH 
LANQUAQB. 

With  a  Supplement, 

EUBRACIRG   204  ADDITIOKAI.  PA6B 

AND  OVEK    12.500   ItEW   WOSOS, 

AND  A  YOCABULART  OF  STKO- 

NYM8  OF  WORDS  IN  GKETB- 

RAL  USB. 

THE  NEW^  BDiriON  Of 

WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARY, 


CONTAINS  THOUSANDS  OF  WORD?  NOT  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  ANT  OTHER  DICTIOSART. 
FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  AND  CONTAINS  FOUR  FULL>PAQB  ILLUMIMATBD  PLATES. 


Worcester's  School  Dictionaries. 

THE  STANDARD  IN  SPELLING,  PRONUNCIATION  AND   DEFINITION. 


WORCESTER'S   DICTIONARIES 

Were  adopted  June  1st,  1 886,  for  exclusive  use  in  the 

PUBI^IC   SCHOOLS  or   VIRGINIA. 

THESE  DICTIONARIES  CONTAIN  MORE  WORDS  THAN  ANY  OTHERS  OF  SIMILAR  6RADI. 

ADOPTED  AHD  U8ID  IN 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON,  CAMBRIDGE, 

CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  WORCESTER,  LOWELL. 
And   hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  throughout   the   United   States   and    Canada. 
Recently  adopted  for  North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia. 
Used  exclusively  in  the  Boston  schools. 
"  Worcester's  Dictionaries  should  be  used  by  the  youth  of  the  country  and  adopted 
in  the  common  schools." — New  York  Evening  Post. 

THE  STANDARD  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

"  In  i860,  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia  adopted  Worcester  as  their 
standard,  and  are  now  stronger  than  ever  in  their  adherence  to  it  as  their  standard. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  taken  from  the  record  of  the  Uairersity  : 

**At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  held  July  7,  i860, 
Professor  Holmes  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

***Resolvedt  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Faculty,  Worcester's  Dictionary  affords  the 
most  reliable  authority  for  the  orthograp-^y  of  the  English  language. 

•*  *  Resolved,  Therefore,  that  Worcester*s  Dictionary  is,  for  the  present,  recognized 
as  the  standard  for  propriety  in  this  respect.'     TTiey  were  passed.*' 

WORCESTER  to  ffenerally  regarded  as  the  STANDARD  AUTHORITY  for  the  Bnirliah  laafwge. 
and  to  wo  recommended  by  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Whlttier,  Samner,  Holmes,  Irring.  WInthrop,  Agairit. 
Marsh,  Henry.  Everett,  Mann,  Stephens,  Qulncy,  Felton,  HilHard,  Memmlngt^r,  and  the  uaioffty. 
our  most  dtotingutohed  scholars,  and  to,  besides,  recognised  as  aathority  by  the  Departmsoto  of  00 
National  Governments.  It  is  also  adopted  by  many  of  the  Boards  of  Public  Instmction.  p  *d  in  all  Che 
large  newspaper  offices  in  the  U-nited  States  and  England. 


r  DescriptiTS  Catalogues,  containing  full  lists  of  our  educational  publications  seat  to  any  i 
application. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY.  Publishers, 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia, 
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WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED. 

THE  STANDARD  DICTIONARY. 

Tlt«  bell  p(^<:tl«Al  tiiallsli  fl(«!Lt<»nary  ,     Tii'j  Alt^^llon  of  HtitvCMtl  Officers,  and  others,  is 
#Ktmfil.— ^wi^f'5/ ikit'^,  Zon^ir^pTi^       <lfi^'i(«ii  Id  ilw  fact  ihiu  tn  t^urchasing  the  latost  issae 

itf  Uib  i^urlij  they  ^t^t 

A  DICTIONARY 


tn  TmrtAitA  Stylpii  of  Binding,  wiUi 


I  f'*iniJfcUi[i)g  :M»ii««  mjirf--  \vt>rHfi  und  nearly  200()  more  IlluB- 
{e'iiIkjel!-  ihuij  .inc  ucL^ir  American  Dictionary, 

A  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

nontainiT^K  'i^er  26,0(KJ  Titlos, 

with  thuir  pruniinrl&timi  imtl  a  vast  amount  of  other  In- 

formi^likJii,  {Jnsi  Added,  J885)  and 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

t^lvjniL'  T'r-Quti^iiition  of  names 

&ii>\  H-rii/i"  Tacts  i'!Mif:oruink:  ft^arly  lf>,0()0  Noted  Persons; 

uki»  viu'fDU&  t4ib1fi^  S^'lnm  valuable  information. 


ALL  IN  ONE  BOOK. 

**Aa  invaluable  oompanion  in  vvary  '  Thd  friiifttitfor  i^u  J  hi-Kraphioal  Dictionary  are  features 
School  and  ^t  evtty  Fireside."         j  not  ttt^Mrl  m  i^uy  nther  Dictionary. 


I 


^ 


Warmly  indorsed  by  sncb  prominent  Bducalors  as 

B.  FURYKAK,  I.L.  TJ.,  <  hiiti-maiL  i>r  Fiuuily,  Klciimmxl  Colle^. 

JAMKS  F.  HvVBKISON,  M*  i>.,  CKnirTiuiii  «f  Faculty .  IfrrJversity  of  Vhrglnla. 

NOAM  K.  DAns.  IhL.*  1>*,  Prof.  Miinil  P1illotia|ihyt  I'tdt  i*r*lty  of  Tir^inla. 

W,  H.  RIFI-NKR,  PHu.  Stat^  Fi^mali^  \»nual  School. 

OEN.  FRAN*  IS  II.  SMITLI,  l-f..  U„  SuiiU  Virpiflnt«  MiUtitn  Institute. 

CHAJ).  L.  f  Ot  Ki:.  A.  H.,  Hu{»  t  BoIUqe*  institute. 

nVTV.  K.  K,  wnA:\\  U.  I>.,  rt^n^t  Muttlm  lVti-«liJiit?luii  Collesre. 

REV.  WM.  A.  IIARKIS  t*   H.,  I'resU  Wi^ftltywii  F4.iimU>  Iiifititiit«. 

GKS.  GEO.  W,  €t  STI.^  J.r.hU  l'ri*^'»  Wit^^liingtoii  fijid  l.c*?  University. 

RKV,  J,  L*  KIRKrATKKK,  I#.  m,  Prof.  WA9hJ]it;toTi  iinil  Lee  University. 

EDWARD  S.  JOVXES,  M.  A.,  LL,  D.     Lnlt^  Prof.  Wsi^hln^ton  and  X*ee  University. 
^      RKV,  K,  E»  HU^S,  M.  A.>  Kiiiory  ;ii]d  Ifriirj  Colli^f. 

JIXFLS  D.  UKKIIKlt.  .\»  M,  Ph.  D.,  Pros't  itoatiokfs  ColIe|;e. 

PROF.  J,  H.  PO^^n:LL,  I'riri.  Itit^hinoTirl  F4«mukf  S*tuiiiiary. 

M.  J.  BAIjDWINh  Prt-t'l  AiiKU^^la  Ft'iiiiiU*  S^^ifdnjirv. 

BEV,  J.  M.  P-  ATKINSON,  It,  D.,  Prt-nC  Bamiuleit  anti  !»idney  CoUego. 

BE\'.  J.  J.  EjiFBERKR^  A.M.,  Prt!J«'iMnrLoii  Ff^rnalc^  CoU^g^e. 

PB(>r,  J.  T.  AVl!:BirrT,  Uvanoke  FeuLAle  Coll4«Ke. 
lo  It^k^  a  maJoHty   ^^f  the  i^fnimtloe  aucl  trtik'i*  of  Viri'miii-ninii*-  h  .  tieleotion   of  Dictionaries  for 
ufiH  in  th^^fr  Sdli^>oL<i.     Of  this  mitEitxir,  nitibty-Htje   per  ceui.  favured  and  adopted  Webster's 
-i)J.ctioiiXLrJa5  lu  prefureuce  Co  eiII  r>thtii%. 


Wctbster'ii  LTuiAbrid^i«d  DIfttlonsrj  lmi<  be^  riitTimtiiBniied  by  State   Superintendents 
^-<rf  Public  Sehcitilh  i>f  tliirty-Alit  iHffErent  .'^trtt^M  oeariy  all  of  wjiotti  uxpreas  the  desire  that  a  «Qpy 
tw^Iai^i^il  iTi  tht^  i-^uUliM  y-^lKKtlh  rif  tk'jtrrL'scp*^^tmt  StfttjpiBt 

Svarly  iili  tln^  f 'nlfi  ^;<-  Trrj^iiii  r^U  *(f  th«  ruirrfl  StAlfsi  remmnxfad  Webster's  Unabridged. 

Forty  tlioiiA^itd  i^opU.-a  fii  U'«'hr*tef>  ^Ilu^^ri^lJ5*ul  liav«  bf^i^n   placed  in  as  many  Public 
Schorrlii  of  the  rriiU:^<l  BtfiU's,  \>y  J'lUt'i  ie!nactTii€»ni  ut  lln-t  ft^elinn  of  Behotpl  authorities. 

Twenty  ml  I  lion  ^L  hi."  4  iVi.hk-.  Ln-r^lnii  WehHier^ftrp-puWi'^bi*'!  rmnually. 

Ev<'3y  j^tiitc' priirthiijii'  i.n  for  ^n^hoot^  Jiat^  U^fn  Wi.ib*<ter's. 

Wbt^r't^  is  Uie  Dictiont**  *  u^vw  «o  withority  in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  at  Wfishingtou. 

^       The  sale  pf  Webster's  Diotionarids  is  believed,  by  the  testimony  of  Booksellers,  to  be  at  least 
twenty  times  as  large  ah  that  of  any  other  series  of  Dietionaries. 
Do  not  those  fi\cte  show  that 

WEBSTER  IS  THE  NATIONAIi  STANDARB  ? 

For  sole  by  all  letSding  Booksellers.    Pamphlets  of  Specimen  Pages,  Testimonials,  Ac,  will  be 
sent,  prepaid,  upon  application  to  the  Publishers, 

O.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Sprliisfield,  ] 


To  the  Teachers  and  Edaeators  of  Yii^inia. 


THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKS,  PUBLISHED  BY 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

are  in  satisfactory  use  in  a  large  number  of  the  counties  and  dties  of  the  State— viz : 

fecial  Pri» 
DAVmS  &  PECK'S  BRIEF  ARITHMETIC,  -  _  .50 

DA  VIES  &  PECK'S  COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC,     ^  -      .75 

WATSON'S  COMPLETE  SPELLER,            _          -.  -            ^ 

WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  PRIMARY  READER,  -      .18 

WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  SECOND  READER,  -            .35 

WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  THIRD  READER,        -  -      .50 

WATSQN'S  INDEPENDENT  FOURTH  READER,  ^            .63 

WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  FIFTH  READER,         -  -      ^ 

MONTEITH'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,     -  -            ^5 

MONTEITH'S  COMPREHENSIVE  GEOGRAPHY  (Va.Sp.),      i.io 

These  books  are  the  product  of  fifty  years'  experience  in  the  publishing  bnsiness 
of  making  School  books. 

They  Are  Excelled  hy  None  and  Equalled  by  Few. 

»  ^ 

They  are  giving  eminent  satisfaction  where  used.   According  to  the  recent  iciion 

of  the  State  Board  of  Education  these  Books  are  permitted  to  be  used  during 

the  next  four  years.     Although  not  under  any  agreement  to  do  so,  the 

publishers  hilve  determined  to  offer  these  books  at 

Special  Prices  In  the  Slate  of  Virginia. 

Teachers  and  scholars  who  are  unable  to  obtain  them  at  these  prices  are  requested  to 

address  their  orders  direct  to  the  publishing  house,  enclosing  price  of  book 

wanted,  as  per  above  list^and  the  book  will  be  forwarded  postpaid. 

For  Catalogues  and  Price- Lists  of  over  three  hundred  educational  books,  address 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 

N08.  Ill  A   113    WIIXIAM   STREET,   N£W  TOBK. 
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The  State  Board  of  Sdnoation  Does  not  Demand  a  Change. 

"The  policy  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  does  not  necessitate  changes 
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Training  as  an  Element  in  Education. 

BY   GENERAL  THOMAS  J.   MORGAN. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  consider,  not  the  teacher's  work 
as  a  whole,  but  only  one  phase  of  it — that  which  may  be  called 
training;  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  training,  show  its  great  im< 
portance,  and  to  indicate  some  of  the  hindrances  and  limitations. 

Training  is  causing  to  act — drilling.  It  means  to  govern,  lead, 
compel.  Training,  as  a  process  in  education,  signifies  such  a  con- 
trol exercised  by  the  teacher  over  the  pupil  as  will  lead  the  pupil  to 
so  use  his  faculties  as  to  secure  their  completest  development.  Train- 
ing has  for  its  end  the  evolution  of  power.  As  treated  here,  it  means 
the  unfolding  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  being.  The  great 
mental  endowments  of  the  soul  may  be  grouped  under  five  heads  : 
those  of  acquiring,  understanding,  reproducing,  using,  and  express- 
ing knowledge.  We  acquire  knowledge  by  means  of  observation, 
intuition,  reflection  and  testimony.  The  child  has  been  trained 
when  he  has  been  led  through  such  exercises  that  he  can  acquire 
accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  with  ease  and  facility. 
Training,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  observing  powers,  means  the 
leading  of  the  pupil  to  so  use  each  of  bis  senses  as  will  insure  its 
highest  development.  The  trained  mind  sees,  hears,  feels,  smells, 
and  tastes  in  such  manner  as  to  extort  from  nature  her  secrets. 
He  knows  the  objects  about  him,  or  at  least  can  know  them.  The 
work  of  the  trainer  is  less  the  giving  of  information  about  objects 
than  the  calling  into  vigorous  and  healthy  exercise  the  perceptive 
powers.  He  is  not  to  **  give  object  lessons,"  but  to  train  the  pupil 
to  skill  in  studying  objects. 

The  pupil  understands  the  full  import  of  the  facts  accumulated 
only  when  he  has  thought  profoundly  about  them — that  is,  when 
he  has  by  analysis,  comparison,  abstraction,  judgment,  reasoning, 
etc.,  comprehended  them  in  their  parts,  relations,  uses,  history,  etc, 
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etc.  The  difference  between  telling  and  training  can  perhaps  not 
be  illustrated  better  than  by  reference  to  the  thinking  powers.  It  is 
one  thing  to  communicate  to  a  pupil  the  results  of  thinking,  and  quite 
another  to  train  him  to  think.  There  are  several  stages  or  states  of 
the  intellect  in  relation  to  knowledge.  They  may  be  illustrated  by 
an  example  from  geometry.  One  child  may  commit  to  memory  the 
proposition  that  *  *  the  sum  of  the  squares  described  on  the  two  sides 
of  a  right-angled  triangle  are  equal  to  the  square  described  on  the 
hypothenuse/ '  with  a  vague  notion  of  its  nieaning.  Another  may 
regard  it  as  a  fact  which  he  clearly  apprehends,  and  accepts — on  au- 
thority. A  third  may  not  only  believe  it  to  be  true,  but  may  be  able 
to  follow  the  line  of  reasoning,  step  by  step,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  "Q.  E.  D.'*  A  fourth  may  devise  a  method  of  proof  of  his  own; 
while  a  fifth,  observing  the  triangle,  may  divine  the  truth,  state  the 
proposition,  and  shape  the  demonstration.  Training  aims  to  lead  the 
pupil  to  this  highest  stage,  where  he  not  only  sees  facts,  but  so  brings 
to  bear  upon  them  his  powers  of  thought  as  to  comprehend  them. 

Knowledge,  thus  acquired  and  mastered  by  the  understanding,  can 
be  reproduced  by  the  memory  and  the  imagination.  Training  seeks 
to  render  the  memory  facile,  retentive,  accurate,  comprehensive,  and 
ready,  and  the  imagination  vivid  and  true  to  nature.  I  do  not  know 
whether  any  faculty  of  the  soul  is  more  uniformly  neglected  than  the 
imagination.  The  ability  to  correctly  represent  to  one's  self  a  thing, 
a  scene,  a  person,  a  story  from  a  verbal  description,  is  very  rare. 
Few  pupils,  in  studying  history,  geography,  or  astronomy,  form  any 
distinct  and  true  pictures  of  what  is  described.  Fewer  still  are  able 
to  create  ideal  personages  and  scenes.  Training  of  the  ima^nation 
should  result  not  only  in  capacity  to  receive,  but  in  the  power  lo 
create. 

But  knowledge  has  a  practical  value.  It  can  be  applied  to  the  me- 
chanical industries  and  the  fine  arts.  The  mind  has  been  trained 
when  it  can  make  a  ready  application  of  its  accumulated  store  of 
knowledge  to  the  daily  needs  of  life.  All  education  should,  in  a  sense, 
be  industrial.  Training  transmutes  knowledge  into  wisdom,  science 
into  skill,  philosophy  into  fact. 

One  of  the  highest  achievements  of  the  human  soul  is  that  of  ex- 
pressing, in  appropriate  language,  its  knowledge  and  thoughts  of 
facts  and  principles,  and  their  relations. .  Next,  certainly,  to  the  power 
of  thought,  is  the  power  of  language.  Ability  to  express  thought 
and  emotion,  so  as  to  convey  to  others  the  exact  state  of  one's  mind 
and  to  awaken  in  them  corresponding  states,  is  very  unusual  even 
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among  educated  people.  Composition,  clear,  forcible,  pleasing,  cor- 
rect description,  accurate  narration,  convincing  argument  and  persua- 
sive appeal,  elegant  conversation  and  winning  oratory  are  accomplish- 
ments possessed  by  few.  Training  aims  to  call  the  powers  into 
exercise,  so  that  the  student  can  both  write  and  speak  well. 

Training  seeks  to  lead  the  pupil  through  such  exercises  or  opera- 
tions as  will  tax  each  of  the  powers,  or  faculties,  and  not  one  only. 
The  soul  is  endowed  with  sensibility,  conscience,  and  will,  as  well  as 
with  intellect.  A  fully  developed  soul — that  is,  a  well  trained  soul — 
not  only  knows,  but  feels;  and  not  only  feels,  but  acts.  The  appetites, 
desires,  affections,  and  emotions  are  as  much  integral  parts  of  the 
soul  as  thoughts  or  volitions. 

Training  seeks  to  awaken  and  regulate  desire  for  society,  for  ap- 
probation, property,  life,  happiness,  etc.,  together  with  all  right  affec- 
tions, such  as  patriotism,  filial  affection,  philanthropy;  noble  emotions, 
such  as  love  of  the  beautiful,  love  of  the  sublime,  reverence,  etc. 
Training  seeks  for  its  ultimate  end  the  awakening  and  disciplining  of 
each  and  every  endowment,  so  that  the  soul,  with  all  its  powers  de- 
veloped harmoniously  and  to  the  highest  degree,  stands  forth  com- 
plete, a  symmetrical  whole.  An  instructor  can  only  impart  a  portion 
of  his  own  limited  store  of  knowledge;  one  who  causes  to  learn  may 
lead  the  child  to  the  exhaustless  fountains  where  he  may  drink  his 
fill.  A  trainer,  though  a  weakling,  may  see  a  giant  develop  under 
his  wise  manipulation. 

Training,  then,  is  only  a  part  of  the  teacher's  task,  not  all  of  it. 
He  is  to  guide  and  instruct.  Each  of  these  is  an  important  part  of 
his  work;  and  no  discussion  of  teaching  can  be  complete  or  philoso- 
phical that  ignores  or  belittles  either  of  these.  There  was  indeed  a 
time,  when  books  were  scarce  and  the  teacher's  memory  was  the 
great  store-house  of  knowledge  and  he  a  walking  encyclopaedia^ 
when  instructing,  or  mere  giving  information,  constituted  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  his  work.  The  multiplication  of  books,  and  the 
increase  of  facilities  for  gaining  knowledge  has  doubdess  gready 
diminished  the  importance  of  this  part  of  his  work,  but  it  has  by  no 
means  done  away  with  it.  His  chief  business,  however,  is  not  to  give 
information,  not  to  impart  knowledge,  nor  even  to  cause  the  pupil  to 
learn,  but  is  to  train  the  pupil's  powers.  Let  me  suggest  some  rea- 
sons for  this  statement. 

I.  Training,  more  nearly  than  any  other  work  of  the  teacher,  meets 
the  ideal  of  education.  By  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the 
ablest  thinkers  on  this  subject,  a  man  is  educated  only  when  his 
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powers  are  developed.  Here  is  Landon's  definition  of  education: 
*' Taking  into  account  both  functions  of  education,  we  may  say  that 
when  a  person  has  stored  his  mind  with  all  serviceable  materials,  and 
cultivated  hi^  faculties  to  such  an  extent  that  he  is  able  to  make  a 
vigorous  use  of  the  knowledge  he  possesses;  when  his  moral  power 
has  become  so  developed  and  experienced  that  he  not  only  has  a 
delicate  appreciation  of  duty,  but  his  conscience  gives  its  sanction  lo 
that  which  his  intelligence  dictates;  when  his  will  has  been  strength- 
ened to  such  a  degree  that  he  is  enabled  to  act  with  decision,  and 
bear  with  constancy  the  strain  of  difficulty  and  disappointment;  when 
he  recognizes  his  relationship  to  a  Superior  Being,  and  realizes  that 
his  every  action  may  have  an  influence  not  only  for  time,  but  for 
eternity ;  and  lastly,  when  his  mind  has  acquired  such  susceptibility 
to  the  beauties,  both  of  nature  and  of  art,  that  it  adds  to  his  pleasures 
and  softens  his  cares— then  he  is  educated."  The  underlying  thought 
in  this  is  development,  or  such  an  unfoldmg  of  the  iK>wers  of  an 
individual  as  can  come  only  from  exercise.  The  direction  of  this 
exercise  by  the  teacher,  which  results  in  this  exalted  state  of  the  pupil, 
is  what  is  meant  by  training.  No  other  part  of  tne  teacher's  work 
so  nearly  corresponds  to  the  high  ideal  of  education  as  this. 

II.  There  can  be  no  successful  work  of  instruction  without  a  pre- 
liminary work  of  training.  All  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world 
comes  to  us  through  the  senses.  Knowledge  is  primarily  immediate, 
conscious  contact  of  the  soul  with  things.  Ideas  result  from  sense 
impressions.  Thoughts  spring  up  from  the  contemplation  of  things. 
The  mind  must  apprehend  from  its  own  inherent  energies.  Ever}* 
act  of  acquisition  is  an  act  of  mental  exercise.  It  is  by  this  use  ol 
its  varied  powers  of  perception  that  the  mind  increases  in  capacity 
and  strength.  Ttie  elements  of  knowledge,  ideas  of  form,  color,  size, 
weight,  extension,  odors,  tastes,  etc.,  must  of  necessity  be  intuitive; 
that  is,  must  come  by  observation  of  things.  They  cannot  come  by 
verbal  description.  Instruction  cannot  convey  them.  Elementary 
ideas  must  be  awakened  in  the  mind  by  presenting  the  appropriate 
objects.  Training  the  observing  powers  underlies,  therefore,  ail  in- 
struction. It  is  fundamental — a  condition  precedent.  There  can  be 
absolutely  no  progress  without  it. 

Again,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  begins  in  sense  per- 
ceptions, is  only  complete  when  all  the  powers  of  the  mind— memory, 
imagination,  and  the  reasoning  Acuities — have  done  their  work. 
Merely  seeing  a  thing  is  not  getting  a  knowledge  of  it.  It  must  be 
revolved  in  mind — thought  about.     Committing  a  thing  to  memory 
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is  not  learning  it  any  more  than  swallowing  food  is  taking  nourish- 
ment. The  food  must  be  digested  and  assimilated  to  be  of  real  ser- 
vice. Knowledge  must  undergo  an  analogous  process  before  it 
becomes  brain  fibre,  or  spiritual  power.  Before  pouring  corn  into 
the  hopper,  the  miller  sees  to  it  that  the  mill-stones,  and  all  connect- 
ing machinery,  is  in  proper  working  order.  Mere  lecturing  a  child, 
whose  interest  is  not  awakened,  and  whose  powers  are  not  active,  is 
about  as  effective  as  attempting  to  fill  a  jug  by  pouring  water  on  it 
while  corked.  Knowledge,  merely  lodged  in  the  memory,  is  about 
as  serviceable  as  money  locked  up  in  a  vault.  Money  to  be  helpful 
must  be  in  circulation  in  the  channels  of  trade ;  knowledge  to  be 
of  worth  must  enter  into  the  circulatioil  of  thought.  There  can  be 
no  eflfective  teaching  or  instructing,  or  imparting  of  information, 
that  is  not  preceded  or  accompanied  by  the  training  of  the  thinking 
powers. 

The  high  function  of  the  imagination,  in  facilitating  the  reception 
of  information,  is  imperfectly  understood  or  appreciated.  Without 
the  ability  to  form  clear,  distinct  mental  pictures  of  objects  and  scenes 
described,  which  are  absent  in  space  and  distant  in  time,  the  process 
of  learning  is  impossible.  The  pupil's  progress  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  normal  activity  of  this  great  endowment.  But  the  imagi- 
nation, like  all  other  faculties,  is  largely  dependent  for  its  efficiency 
upon  training.  That  there  can  be  no  assimilation  of  information 
without  a  vigorous  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers,  in  every  case 
where  the  information  involves  reasoning  processes,  is  equally  cer- 
tain. Many  students,  whose  reasoning  powers  have  not  been  devel- 
oped, and  who  consequently,  have  attempted  to  commit  to  memory 
truths  which  should  be  reasoned  out,  give  up  in  despair  and  abandon 
the  effort  to  complete  a  course  of  liberal  study. 

Such  experiences  are  not  rare.  It  is  very  common  for  teachers  to 
accept  memoriter  recitations  in  geometry,  teach  arithmetic  as  a  sys- 
tem of  rules,  and  history  as  a  body  of  facts,  perform  experiments 
before  a  class  of  young  men,  who  have  no  appreciation  of  what  they 
signify,  and  no  ability  to  follow  the  course  of  reasoning  involved. 
Latin  and  Greek  authors  are  read  simply  as  passing  exercises,  and 
even  logic  is  used  as  gymnastics  for  the  memory. 

All  work  of  instruction  should  proceed  by  constant  reference  of  all 
new  truths  to  the  primal  elements  of  knowledge  gained  through  the 
senses,  and  to  the  elementary  truths  grasped  by  the  intellect.  A 
child  may  listen  to  lectures,  may  devour  books,  may  cram  his  mem- 
ory with  statements;  but  unless  by  previous  acquisition  he  can  grasp 
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the  significance  of  them,  they  are  all  to  him  merely  **  words,  words, 
words/  * 

III.  It  may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  training  that  it  best  prepares  the 
student  for  the  active  duties  of  life.  The  common  view  of  education, 
restricts  it  too  much  to  storing  the  memory  with  knowledge.  When 
the  child  first  enters  school  a  text  book  is  put  into  his  hands.  He  is 
set  to  mastering  words,  learning  definitions,  committing  rules,  and 
memorizing  formulas.  Recitations  consist  largely  in  reproducing  the 
statements  of  the  book  in  the  language  of  the  author.  Examinations 
are  tests  to  see  how  much  the  pupil  has  remembered.  Marks  arc 
given  on  the  basis  of  memoriter  recitations.  Standings  are  deter- 
mined by  marks.  Students  are  ranked,  promoted,  graduated,  on 
percentages  of  correct  answers  given  to  questions  involving  chiefly 
an  exercise  of  memory.  The  arrangement  of  our  school -houses,  the 
organization  of  our  schools,  the  size  of  the  classes,  the  number  of 
teachers,  the  character  of  our  school-books,  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
apparatus,  the  machinery  of  supervision,  ahd  the  employment  of 
teachers,  are  all,  in  many  instances,  dominated  by  this  idea.  Educa- 
tion is  knowledge.  A  child  is  educated  when  he  is  made  acquainted 
with  certain  facts.  Now,  what  results?  Much  of  the  knowledge 
gained  is  soon  forgotten.  Much  of  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
awakens  little  or  no  interest.  The  work  is  done  perfunctorily,  the 
student  expending  upon  it  the  minimum  of  energy.  When  he  leaves 
off  school,  he  leaves  off  learning.  Much  of  what  he  carries  with  biro 
has  no  relation  to  practical  life,  or,  if  it  has,  he  fails  to  see  that  rela- 
tion and  is  unable  to  apply  his  knowledge. 

The  mischievous  aphorism  that  "  knowledge  is  power  "  should  be 
replaced  by  truer  theories.  Knowledge  may  generate  power,  but  it 
does  not  necessarily  do  so.  We  may  reach  power  by  means  oi 
knowledge.  Knowledge  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  it  is  not  the  end. 
It  is  the  instrument  of  power,  not  the  power  itself.  It  is  but  the  ful- 
crum or  the  lever,  to  which  power  is  applied.  The  power  resides  in 
the  mind.  Knowledge  is  valuable  chiefly  as  an  agency  for  genera- 
ting mental  energy. 

The  great  test  in  life  is  rather  what  a  man  can  do  than  what  he 
knows.  Can  he  use  his  eyes  ?  Has  he  good  judgment  ?  Is  he  a 
man  of  common  sense  ?  Can  he  think  ?  Does  he  reason  correctly  ? 
Has  he  power  of  adaptation  ?  Can  he  organize  ?  Has  he  executive 
force  ?  Is  he  practical  ?  These  are  the  kind  of  test  questions  that 
are  put  to  the  graduates  of  our  schools.  Can  the  "  sweet  girl  gradu- 
ate'' cook  a  dinner,  sweep  a  room,  or  superintend  a  house  ?      Does 
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she  have  an  intelligent  interest  in  passing  events  ?  Has  she  robust 
health,  good  habits,  self-reliance,  energy,  and  power  of  endurance  ? 
Can  the  young  man  lay  aside  his  diploma  and  keep  his  father's  ac- 
counts, write  an  article  for  the  newspaper,  make  a  business  trip  to 
Chicago,  give  an  intelligent  account  of  the  morning  news  ?  Can  he 
lend  a  hand  at  home,  and  turn  to  some  good  account  in  the  daily 
duties  of  life  some  of  the  accumulated  stores  of  knowledge  amassed 
in  years  of  study?  Does  his  education  render  him  more  industrious, 
more  skillful  and  efficient,  more  ingenious,  more  persistent,  more 
practically  masterful  in  whatever  he  undertakes?  If  he  has  been 
trained  to  use  his  senses,  to  acquaint  himself  with  natural  phenomena 
at  first  hand;  if  he  has  been  taught  to  think,  to  make  careful  com- 
parison, noting  essential  differences  and  significant  similarities,  mak- 
ing patient  inductions  and  wise  generalizations;  if  he  has  been  led  to 
form  fixed  habits  of  thoughtfulness,  self-reliance,  moral  earnestness, 
inflexibility  of  purpose,  persistent  industry,  promptness,  punctuality, 
fidelity,  unswerving  devotion  to  duty;  if,  in  short,  as  a  result  of  his 
school  life,  his  training  has  produced  a  well  rounded  character,  he 
will  be  able  to  meet  all  the  reasonable  demands  that  society  can  make 
upon  one  who  lacks  practical  experience  in  actual  business.  He  will 
readily  acquire  skill  and  efficiency  in  any  calling  for  which  his  special 
talents  have  fitted  him.  Training  gives  potency  to  all  the  soul's 
possibilities. 

IV.  The  emphasis  thus  laid  upon  training  gives  dignity  to  the 
profession  of  teaching.  Those  who  regard  the  work  of  the  teacher 
as  consisting  chiefly  in  hearing  lessons  or  in  seeing  that  pupils  com- 
mit certain  things  to  memory,  or  at  best  in  explaining  the  hard  points 
and  giving  information,  require  only  a  minimum  of  qualification  in 
the  teacher.  Any  one  can  teach  who  knows  enough.  The  measure 
of  teaching-ability  is  knowledge.  Many  of  the  examinations  of 
teachers  are  simply  quests  after  the  contents  of  the  memory.  The 
remark  is  often  made,  that  **  It  does  not  require  much  scholarship  to 
teach  our  school;  we  have  no  advanced  pupils.**  The  wages  paid 
to  teachers  and  the  estimate  placed  upon  their  work  is  determined 
by  the  same  low  standard.  Especially  is  the  evil  effect  of  this  mis- 
chievous notion  seen  in  the  kind  of  teachers  often  selected  for  pri- 
mary schools.  The  children,  being  young,  are  necessarily  very  igno- 
rant; consequently,  any  person  who  has  even  the  rudiments  of  a 
common  school  education  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  teaching 
them. 

When,  however,  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  viewed  as  that  of  a 
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trainer— one  who  is  charged  not  with  the  duty  of  simply  acquainting 
the  pupils  with  a  few  elementary  facts  in  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
etc.,  but  with  the  all-important  work  of  calling  into  healthful  exercise 
all  the  latent  powers  of  the  pupil,  forming  his  habits  and  moulding 
his  character,  it  takes  on  a  new  aspect.  That  this  latter  view  is  hi^er 
than  the  former,  is  seen  from  the  following: 

The  work  is  much  more  complex.  It  involves  all  that  is  involved 
in  the  other,  and  much  besides.  The  trainer  is  to  impart  information, 
see  that  the  memory  is  stored  with  knowledge,  and  that  this  knowl- 
edge is  digested,  assimilated,  and  the  mental  energy  generated  by  it 
is  wisely  directed. 

It  requires  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  mind  and  its 
laws  of  development.  One  who  is  to  be  a  trainer  of  the  mind  must 
be  a  psychologist.  A  fireman  may  do  his  work  by  simply  shoveling 
the  coal  into  the  open  mouth  of  the  furnace;  but  the  engineer  must 
needs  know  the  parts  and  powers  of  his  engine. 

It  requires  of  the  teacher  a  wider  range  of  knowledge,  more  in- 
genuity, greater  persistence,  a  more  careful  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends,  and  more  generous  sympathies.  It  kindles  in  him  a  nobler 
enthusiasm  in  his  work.  He  ceases  to  be  a  drudge,  a  packhorse,  a 
retailer  of  other  men's  thoughts,  and  becomes  an  artist,  a  co-worker 
with  the  great  God  in  calling  into  exercise  all  that  is  noblest  and  best 
in  that  grandest  of  the  Creator's  handiwork— a  human  soul.  His 
work  borrows  a  glory  from  the  higher  world. 

That  there  are  hindrances  to  the  realization  of  this  ideal  is  too 
evident  to  every  experienced  teacher.  The  diversity  of  minds  to  be 
trained;  the  dreadful  forces  operating  to  nullify  his  efforts;  the  evi- 
dent  sluggishness  and  perverseness  of  childhood;  the  low  stale  of 
public  opinion ;  the  unreasonable  demands  made  upon  his  time;  the 
inadequacy  of  rewards ;  and  the  lack  of  facilities — all  tend  to  hinder 
his  work,  chill  his  ardor,  and  lead  him  to  content  himself  with  follow- 
ing in  the  easier  path  of  lesson-hearing. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  that  marvel  of  archi- 
tecture— the  great  Cathedral  of  Cologne.  The  stupendous  scaffolding 
mounted  far  up  into  the  air,  and  the  great  crane  still  stretched  out 
its  arms,  as  it  had  done  for  so  long,  to  receive  the  precious  burden. 
The  click  of  the  tools  of  five  hundred  workmen  was  heard,  day  by 
day,  as  the  work  went  on.  A  few  months  later,  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  and  before  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  the  cross  was  placed  on 
the  pinnacle  of  the  spire,  five  hundred  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
the  great  structure  was  complete.    The  cannon  thundered;  the  sono- 
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rous  organs  sounded  out  their  jubilee;  the  choirs  chanted  the  7> 
Deum,  and  the  vast  throng  uttered  a  solemn  and  joyous  ''Amen! " 
Centuries  ago  the  architect  drew  his  plan,  and  the  workmen  laid  deep 
the  foundations.  Ages  came  and  went;  dynasties  rose  and  fell. 
Generations  passed  away;  workmen  perished;  and  one  master-builder 
followed  another  through  the  centuries.  Though  interrupted,  hin- 
dered, delayed,  the  work  went  on.  The  walls  rose,  the  roof  was 
placed,  the  carving  was  finished,  the  windows  blazed  with  glory,  pro- 
cessions moved  down  the  aisles,  incense  arose,  and  the  architect's 
dream  of  a  temple  became  embodied  in  stone— a  thing  of  beauty,  a 
joy  for  the  world. 

Every  piipil  that  stands  before  a  teacher  has  in  him  possibilities  as 
far  surpassing  the  grandest  cathedral,  as  a  living  soul  surpasses  dead 
matter.  The  Great  Architect  has  a  plan  for  each  soul.  Every 
teacher  enjoys  the  high  privilege  of  contributing  something,  accord- 
ing to  his  wisdom  and  skill,  in  bringing  to  perfection  the  plan  of 
God,  and  of  calling  into  bold  relief  every  lineament  of  that  spiritual 
temple  that  is  to  endure  when  cathedral  walls  have  become  a  "shape- 
less cairn."     We  train  for  ^\j^xn\\.y.— Education, 


Origio  of  Familiar  Words  and  Phrases. 

[We  copy  from  the  National  Educator  the  following  article. — Ed.] 

Argus  Eyed.— Jealously  watchful.  According  to  Grecian  fable, 
Juno  being  jealous  of  lo,  had  her  constantly  watched  by  Argus,  who 
had  one  hundred  eyes. 

Augean  Stables. — An  accumulation  of  corruption  almost  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  remove.  Augeas,  king  of  Elis,  kept  a  herd  of 
three  thousand  oxen  in  his  stables,  which  had  not  been  cleansed  for 
thirty  years.  Hercules  performed  his  task  of  renovating  these  in 
one  day,  by  turning  into  them  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus. 

Avoirdupois. — Avers,  old  Fuench  for  *' goods  in  general,'*  and 
poise,  (weights).  Whence  avoirdupois  weight,  means  the  weights  for 
goods  and  chattels  generally. 

Barber's  Pole. — The  offices  of  barber  and  surgeon  were  formerly 
filled  by  one  individual,  having  for  a  sign  a  pole  surmounted  by  a 
basin  for  catching  the  blood  in  venesection,  or  for  lathering  those 
who  were  to  be  shaved,  and  with  two  spiral  ribbons  painted  around 
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it  to  represent  the  two  bandages,  one  for  twisting  around  the  arm 
previous  to  bleeding,  and  the  other  for  binding.  Since  the  two  pro- 
fessions have  taken  different  paths,  the  stripes  have  been  retained, 
with  an  unconsciously  unpleasant  suggestion. 

Beastly  Drunk. — The  ancients  believed  that  men  in  their  cups 
exhibited  the  vicious  qualities  of  beasts.  Seven  kinds  of  drunkards 
may  be  enumerated:  (i)  The  Ape-drunk,  who  is  jovial  and  musical: 
(2)  The  Lion-drunk,  who  is  quarrelsome:  (3)  The  Swine-drunk,  who 
is  sleepy  and  stupid:  (4)  The  Sheep-drunk,  conceited  but  mute:  (5' 
The  Martin-drunk,  who  drinks  until  sober  again:  (6)  The  Goat- 
drunk,  wanton:  (7)  The  Fox -drunk,  crafty  in  his  cups.  The  Maud- 
lin-drunk does  not  belong  to  the  beasts,  but  represents  man  in  a 
sickly-sentimental,  weeping  condition. 

Beware  of  After-Claps. — An  after-clap  is  something  following 
after  an  affair  is  thought  to  be  over.  In  thunder-storms  a  clap  is 
often  heard  after  the  rain  subsides  and  the  clouds  break. 

Dessert. — Derived  from  the  French  desserior,  to  clear  the  doth, 
and  means  simply  the  cloth  removed. 

Do,  RE,  MI,  FA,  SOL,  LA,  (It.:)  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  (Fr.)  From  a 
Latin  hymn  by  Paulus  Piaconus,  addressed  to  St.  John,  used  by 
Guido  in  teaching  singing  in  the  eleventh  century : 

Ut  queant  laxis,  Re  sonan  fibris, 
Mi-ra  gestorum,  Fa-mull  tuorem, 
Sol-ve  pollutes,  La-biis  reatum, 
Sancta  Joannee. 

Emblem.— A  symbol  or  type.  Among  the  emblems  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  are:  The  circle  in  an  equilateral  triangle,  denoting  the 
co-equality  and  co-eternity  of  the  Trinity.  A  hand  from  the  douds 
— God,  the  Father.  A  lamb,  fish,  pelican,  etc. — God,  the  Son.  A 
dove— God,  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  chalice— The  Eucharist.  A  phoenix 
—The  resurrection.  A  cross— Christ's  death  for  man's  redemption. 
A  crown — The  saint's  reward. 

Ensign. — A  distinct  mark,  from  Lat.  in  and  signum.  That  of 
Athens— The  owl.  British  Navy— A  double  cross  (St.  George  and 
St.  Andrew)  on  a  red,  white,  or  blue  field.  China— The  dragon. 
Corinth— Pegasus,  the  flying  horse.  Danes— The  raven.  Egypt— 
The  bull,  crocodile,  vulture.  England— (Tudor  reign)— Cross  of  St. 
George.  France— Cape  of  St.  Martin,  afterward  the  oriflamme.  The 
Franks— (Ripuarian)— A  sword  point  upward.    The  Gauls — A  wolf, 
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bear,  bull,  cock.  Lacedoemonians — The  letter  Alpha  (a).  The  Per- 
sians— A  golden  spread  eagle  on  a  white  field.  The  Paisdadian — 
Dynasty  of  Persia — A  blacksmith's  apron.  The  Romans — An  eagle 
for  the  legion.  Romulus — A  wisp  of  hay  or  fern  leaves.  Saxons — 
A  trotting-horse.     Turks — Horse's  tail.     Welsh— A  dragon. 

Foolscap. — A  corruption  of  /o/io  capo,  (It.  folio-sized  sheet). 
The  water-mark  of  this  paper,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  a  fooFs  head  with  cap  and  bells;  hence  the  error  must 
have  been  of  a  very  early  date. 

Mourning. — Black — The  color  of  mourning  in  Europe,  also  in 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Black  and  white  striped — Expressive  of 
sorrow  and  hope  combined;  worn  by  the  South-sea  Islanders.  Gray- 
ish brown  —  The  color  of  the  earth ;  worn  in  Ethiopia.  Pale  brown — 
The  color  of  withered  leaves ;  worn  in  Persia.  Sky-blue — Expressive 
of  hope  for  the  deceased ;  worn  in  Syria,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia. 
Deep  blue — The  mourning  of  Bokhara,  in  Central  Asia;  worn  also 
by  the  Romans  under  the  republic.  Purple  and  Violet — Denotes 
royalty ;  worn  for  cardinals  and  the  kings  of  France.  Violet  is  the 
mourning  of  Turkey.  White — Mourning  of  China.  Henry  VIII 
wore  white  for  Anne  Boleyn.  Until  1498  it  was  the  mourning  of 
Spain.  Yellow — Mourning  worn  in  Egypt  and  Burmah.  Anne  Bo- 
leyn wore  yellow  for  Catharine  of  Arragon.  Yellow  may  be  regarded 
as  a  token  of  exaltation. 

There's  many  a  Slip  'twixt  the  Cup  and  the  Lip. — Ancaeus, 
King  of  Samos,  planted  a  vineyard,  but  was  warned  by  a  seer  that 
he  would  never  drink  of  the  wine  made  from  its  grapes.  Wine  hav- 
ing been  made,  he  was  in  the  act  of  raising  the  cup  to  his  lips  when 
he  was  told  that  a  wild  boar  was  layii^g  waste  his  vineyard.  He  left 
the  wine  untasted,  and  attacked  the  boar,  but  was  killed  and  never 
tasted  the  wine.     Hence  originated  the  proverb. 

Killed  by  Kindness.— Draco,  the  Athenian  legislator,  met  with 
his  death  from  his  popularity,  being  smothered  by  caps  and  cloaks 
showered  upon  him  by  spectators  at  the  theater.     Hence  the  saying. 

To  take  French  Leave. — To  take  without  asking  leave.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  French  soldiers,  who,  in  their  invasions,  take  what- 
ever they  require  without  permission  or  price. 

To  HAVE  A  Bone  to  Pick  w^ith  One. — An  unpleasant  affair  to 
settle.  A  Sicilian  father  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  after  the 
feast  gave  the  bridegroom  a  bone,  saying,  **Pick  this  bone,  for  you 
have  undertaken  a  much  harder  task." 

To  LET  THE  Cat  Out  of  the  Bag. — On  market  days  it  was  cus- 
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ternary  among  country  folks  to  substitute  a  cat  for  a  suckling  pig  tied 
up  in  a  bag.  If  any  one  were  simple  enough  to  buy  without  exami- 
nation, all  went  well;  but  if  he  opened  the  sack  he  let  the  cat  out  erf 
the  bag  and  disclosed  the  trick. 

Up  the  Spout. — Pawnbrokers  formerly  sent  articles  pawned  up 
the  "spout,"  through  which  they  were  to  return  when  redeemed. 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  spout  a  hook  was  used  to  lift  the  arti- 
cles. 


Wordsworth's  '*We  Are  Seven." 

BY    PROFESSOR    F.   V.   N.    PAINTER,    ROANOKE    COLLEGE,    VIRGINIA. 

I  have  a  literary  friend  of  acute  and  usually  trustworthy  judgment 
who  cannot  endure  the  thought  that  I  should  find  Wordsworth's 
"  We  are  Seven  '*  a  pleasing  little  idyl.  We  have  often  discussed  the 
question  during  the  literary  feasts  that  characterize  our  annual  or  bi- 
ennial meetings,  but  without  reaching  an  agreement.  In  a  recent 
letter  he  challenges  me  to  justify  my  appreciation  of  the  poem,  which 
seems  to  him  the  veriest  commonplace.  It  is  in  reply  to  that  chal- 
lenge that  this  article  is  written. 

In  the  first  place  I  must  emphasize  the  truth  that  the  effect  of  a 
poem  depends  largely  upon  what  the  reader  brings  to  it.  The  poet 
must  indeed  embody  sentiment,  thought,  inspiration  in  his  produc- 
tions; but  the  reader,  on  his  part,  must  bring  sympathy,  imagination, 
ideality  to  their  perusal.  Without  this  attitude  and  capacity  of  mind 
in  the  reader,  the  most  entrancing  strains  are  powerless  to  arouse  the 
thought  or  move  the  heart.  The  first  line  of  Gray's  ** Elegy,"  for 
example, 

"  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day." 

recalls  to  the  prosaic  mind  nothing  but  the  common  sound  of  a  bell, 
while  in  the  case  of  a  poetic  nature  or  lively  imagination  it  suggests 
an  ivy-covered  church  in  a  beautiful  English  landscape,  bathed  in  the 
charm  of  evening  twilight.  Whoever  reads  Wordsworth's  simple 
lyric  must  bring  to  it  the  ideality  that  inspired  it. 

I  would  not  at  all  be  understood  as  claiming  that  "  We  are  Seven  '* 
is  a  great  poem.  It  was  not  conceived  or  written  in  the  heroic  key. 
It  does  not  aspire  any  more  than  the  violet  to  be  something  large 
and  great;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  content  with  the  simplicity  of  modest 
and  retiring  loveliness.     It  is  lacking  in  the  ambitious  and  tropically 
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luxuriant  meter  of  Dryden's  master-lyric;  it  is  wanting  in  the  exqui- 
site fancy  and  marvelous  description  of  Tennyson's  **  Passing  of 
Arthur'*  ;  it  by  no  means  reaches  the  altitude  of  Wordsworth's 
*' Intimations  of  Immortality" — the  high  water  mark  of  poetry,  as 
Emerson  has  strikingly  said,  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  belongs 
entirely  to  another  and  humbler  sphere  of  poetry.  Along  with  Cow- 
per  and  Burns,  Wordsworth  knew  how  to  idealize  and  glorify  every- 
day scenes  and  events;  and  it  was  part  of  his  mission  as  a  poet  to 
reveal  to  the  world  the  beauty,  ihe  pathos,  and  the  tragic  associated 
with  what  is  trite  and  common- place.  The  lesson  is  full  of  blessing 
to  the  world.  We  are  reminded  of  the  wonderful  lessons  which  the 
great  Teacher  knew  so  well  how  to  draw  from  insignificant  objects — 
the  wheat  and  the  tares,  the  sower,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the 
flowers  of  the  field.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  **Weare  Seven" 
will  be  appreciated  by  any  one  who  has  not  learned  to  idealize  the 
commonplace,  and  lift  it  into  the  realm  of  poetry.  To  the  prosaic 
mind  that  is  incapable  of  the  finest  sentiment,  or  to  the  one-sided 
culture  that  is  attracted  only  by  the  splendid  and  heroic,  Words- 
worth's simple  verses  must  necessarily  appear  trivial  and  dull. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  demand  to  explain  the  sources  of  pleasure 
in  a  poem  is  always  a  reasonable  one.  A  poem  that  conveys  no  in- 
telligible idea  to  the  mind  may  still  be  highly  enjoyable,  just  as  an 
uncomprehended  strain  of  music  or  a  hazy  twilight  scene  that  reveals 
no  object  clearly,  may  produce  a  delightful  impression.  But  in  the 
present  case  the  demand  produces  no  embarrassment,  inasmuch  as 
the  beauties  of  the  poem  are  of  a  tangible  nature.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  poem  may  be  said  to  introduce  us  into  the  inner  life  of  a  tasteful 
but  humble  rural  cottage,  in  which  reign  simplicity,  faith,  and  love. 
It  is  the  kind  of  home  that  Bums  has  so  admirably  portrayed  in  his 
**  Cotter's  Saturday  Night"  Orchards,  green  fields,  patches  of 
woods,  but  above  all  the  fresh  country  air  is  around  us.  Laying 
aside  for  a  moment  our  importunate  duties  and  cares,  and  forgetting 
the  polished  but  too  often  insincere  ceremony  of  society,  how  sweet 
to  come  into  contact  with  life  in  its  simpler  and  purer  forms  ?  Not 
to  derive  an  exquisite  pleasure  from  such  an  experience  argues  a  very 
prosaic  soul  indeed. 

If  we  examine  the  poem  in  detail,  we  find  that  it  contains  more 
than  one  pleasing  picture.  How  interesting  are  children !  The  image 
of  their  Creator  is  not  effaced  by  the  sin  and  struggle  of  life  ;  but 
full  of  innocence,  trustfulness,  and  beauty,  they  appeal  directly  to  our 
innate  sense  of  what  is  true  and  good.     How  true  was  the  feeling  of 
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Him  who  said,  *'  Of  such  is  the  kinf^dom  of  heaven."  Who  has  not 
felt  a  thrill  of  rapture  as  he  gazed  into  the  innocent,  un^tbomaUe 
depths  of  children's  eyes? 

"  Trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  they  come 
From  God  who  is  our  home." 

Warm  with  this  holy  aflfection  for  children,  let  the  reader  dwell  for 
a  moment  on  these  two  stanzas  : 

**  I  met  a  little  cottage  girl ; 

She  wrs  eight  years  old  she  said ; 
Her  hair  was  thick  with  many  a  curl 
That  clustered  round  her  head. 

**  She  had  a  rustic  woodland  air, 
And  she  was  wildly  clad. 
Her  eyes  were  fair,  and  very  fair — 
Her  beauty  made  me  glad." 

It  is  a  sweet,  simple  picture  on  which  our  eyes  rest  with  pleasure. 

The  limits  of  this  article  admit  but  one  other  quotation.  It  pre- 
sents a  scene  of  great  simplicity ;  but  to  regard  it  as  trivial  would 
show  decided  callousness  of  feeling.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  die  and  be 
forgotten ;  yet  this  is  the  sorrowful  fate  that  awaits  us  all.  A  few 
months  under  the  sod,  and  dear  ones  are  replaced  by  others  and 
gradually  pass  from  memory.  It  is  only  now  and  then  that  a  rare 
and  faithful  heart  cherishes  its  love  for  lost  ones.  This  happens 
oftener  in  the  cottage  than  in  the  palace ;  but  always  and  everywhere 
is  this  enduring  love  admirable  and  beautiful.  Turning  from  the 
charm  of  the  living,  the  heart  dwells  with  the  dead.  With  this 
thought  in  mind,  are  not  the  following  lines  beautiful  in  their  simple 
pathos?  The  little  girPs  sister  and  brother,  be  it  remembered,  "lie 
beneath  the  church-yard  trees."  And  in  the  fullness  of  her  sweet 
unforgetting  childish  love,  she  says : 

"  My  stockings  there  I  often  knit. 
My  *kerchief  there  I  hem, 
And  there  upon  the  ground  I  sit — 
I  sit  and  sing  to  them. 

"  And  often  after  sunset,  Sir, 
When  it  is  light  and  fair, 
I  take  my  little  porringer 
And  eat  my  supper  there." 

To  the  gross  or  unsympathetic  nature  I  am  aware  these  verses  will 
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seem  trivial  and  even  ridiculous  ;  but  the  soul  that  is  strung  to  the 
most  delicate  emotions,  they  will  set  to  vibrating  with  a  tender  pathos. 
More  than  once  have  they  bedewed  eyes  with  a  tear.  What  more 
beautiful  can  bless  any  of  us  when  we  are  gone  than  to  have  a  sweet, 
unforgetting  child  come  day  after  day  to  sit  and  sing  by  our  graves  ? 


Appeals  to  the  Judgment. 

BY   FRANCES    E.    SPARHAWK. 


Next  to  honesty  comes  good  judgment.  It  is  an  element  of  all 
success.  It  is  to  honesty  what  the  gunner  is  to  the  gun ;  it  makes 
the  charge  hit  the  mark.  It  is  secondary  to  honesty,  only  because 
success  is  secondary  to  character. 

Malvolio  says  that  some  men  are  born  great,  some  achieve  great- 
ness, and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them.  However  this 
may  be  with  greatness,  it  is  certainly  the  case  with  judgment.  But 
the  number  who  achieve  it,  after  much  labor  and  many  failures, 
must  be  larger  than  those  who  require  scarcely  the  help  of  events, 
making  these  only  stepping-stones  to  success,  while  the  painful 
spectacle  of  those  who,  in  emergencies,  have  judgment  thrust  upon 
them  by  their  friends,  ought  to  convince  everybody  that  a  child's 
judgment  should  be  exercised  early  and  constantly.  This  should 
not  be  done  by  abstruse  questions,  or  even  by  difficult  practical 
ones,  but  in  the  simplest  ways.  For  judgment  is  only  acute  con- 
sciousness of  cause  and  effect,  and  this  consciousness  may  have 
early  beginnings.  It  cannot  be  too  often  said,  or  too  well  remem- 
bered, that  the  public  schools  are  for  the  training  of  American  citi- 
zens, and  the  faculty  of  judgment  is  the  foundation  of  a  RepuWic. 
Time  used  in  showing  children  two  sides  of  anything,  if  only  the 
sunburned  and  the  pale  side  of  an  apple,  and  in  leading  them  to 
think  why  there  is  a  difference  is  time  well  spent.  Memory,  imagi- 
nation, reason,  are  the  forces  to  be  set  at  work;  they  are  the  teeth, 
tongue,  and  palate  of  the  mind ;  judgment  is  its  digestion. 

Children  are  not  sent  to  school  to  learn  facts,  but  to  learn  how  to 
use  them.  Facts,  and  plenty  of  hard  ones,  too,  are  lying  in  wait 
for  them  at  every  corner  in  life.  Children  can  as  easily  store  up  a 
valuable  amount  of  these  in  school -days  as  they  can  eat  next  week's 
dinner  to-day. 
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But  to  learn  that  the  difference  between  a  straight  line  and  a 
crooked  one  is  also  the  difference  between  straight  dealing  and 
crooked,  even  if  only  in  the  matter  of  an  answer  to  a  question ;  to 
learn,  best  of  all,  that  this  is  a  world  where  things  go  by  laws,  and 
that  it  is  possible,  to  some  extent,  to  find  out  these  laws.  This  is 
worth  time  and  study.  It  is  a  development  of  the  faculties,  that  is 
worthy  of  the  name  of  education. 

How  can  the  teacher  help  her  pupils  here  ? 

Only  in  the  natural  way.  How  full  of  warmth  the  spring  sun- 
shine is,  and  how  it  makes  the  buds  open  their  hearts  and  give 
forth  the  best  that  is  in  them.  But  nature  never  leaves  out  her  north- 
easters because  the  buds  are  tender ;  she  does  not  approve  of  mol- 
lycoddling ;  she  will  not  deny  them  stamina.  So  the  wisest  teachers 
will  not  try  to  take  away  all  difficulties,  but  to  make  their  pupils  see 
that  energy,  like  electricity,  bridges  oceans  and  continents,  and  out- 
runs the  sun  in  its  course,  and  feel  that  a  portion  of  this  energy  is 
their  own  birthright.  Then  how  to  turn  it,  what  to  do  with  it? 
This  is  where  the  question  of  judgment  comes  in  constantly.  What 
do  other  people  do  in  their  lives,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  And  how 
is  it  with  ourselves  ?  Here  is  at  once  the  way,  clearest  in  theory 
and  most  efficient  in  practice.  For  actions  and  their  results  are, 
after  all,  history,  story,  politics,  experience — everything.  To  pre- 
dict them  is  the  greatest  sagacity;  to  analyze  them,  the  deepest 
philosophy.  There  can  be  no  other  such  training  as  that  in  cause 
and  effect  for  use  in  the  business  of  life.  And  this  may  b^in  in 
seeing  why,  when  John  had  one  day  shammed  a  headache  to  be  rid 
of  his  lesson,  when  he  told  the  boys  something  the  next  day  they 
hesitated  about  believing  him ;  or  why,  although  Charley's  figures 
always  would  topple  on  one  side,  his  teachers  thought  him  the  dear- 
est, kindest  little  fellow;  or  why  Vannie's  picnic  was  not  a  succ^s, 
when  she  tried  with  all  her  might  to  have  a  good  time  herself,  no 
matter  what  anybody  else  had. 

Children  watch.  They  soon  find  out  the  amount  of  honest  dealing 
in  stories  made  out  for  them.  For  instance,  they  see  that  the  boy 
who,  against  his  parents*  orders,  goes  out  upon  the  river  on  Sun- 
day is  no  more  likely  to  be  drowned,  unless  the  wind  is  flawy,  than 
if  he  went  on  a  week-day,  because  that  there  is  not  a  special  series 
of  flaws  gotten  up  on  Sundays  for  the  punishment  of  disobedient 
boys.  The  result  is,  that  diey  overlook  the  inevitable  punishment  of 
wrong -doing,  which  is  in  character,  while  physical  misfortunes  may 
or  may  not  accompany  this.     And  more  :  Seeing  the  failure  of  the 
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>utward  consequences  that  they  have  been  told  to  expect,  they  come 
to  believe  that  other  consequences,  if  there  are  any,  may  also  be 
dodged. 

Instead  of  threatenings  of  specific  events,  not  necessarily  conse- 
quences of  actions,  they  ought  to  be  shown,  always  in  simple  ways, 
the  inevitableness  of  law.  That  a  ball  thrown  from  the  hand,  how- 
ever high  into  the  air,  always  comes  back  to  earth,  is  an  illustration 
that  one's  deeds  return  to  himself,  and  always  in  a  sense  as  they 
were  sent  out,  though  in  the  descent  they  may  hit  him  hard. 

There  are  only  as  many  ways  in  which  to  teach  children  to  look  at 
things  logically,  and  to  judge  for  themselves,  as  there  are  objects 
and  events  by  which  to  illustrate  laws.  And  the  consciousness  of 
being  under  the  inexorable  laws  of  the  universe  is  the  awakener  of 
that  obedience  to  them  which  is  the  despair  of  anarchy. — American 
TetuJur, 


Lesson  on  LoDgitade. 

BY   F.  A.  STEELE. 

Apparatus — a  globe— map  of  the  world — ^large  white  ball  (of  wool 
or  cotton)  with  knittmg  needle  run  through  it — some  black  pins — 
some  sewing  cotton,  red  and  blue. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Question  class  on  the  shape  of  the  earth  and  its  daily  rotation. 
Show  ball  and  globe,  and  let  them  observe  their  form,  as  represent- 
ing that  of  the  earth. 

Distance  may  be  measured  by  time  taken  for  traversing  it. 

Suppose  boy  walking  along  a  strange  road  without  any  milestones. 
He  knows  he  can  walk  a  mile  in  twenty  minutes ;  how  far  can  he 
walk  in  an  hour  ?  (three  miles).  At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  comes  to 
a  church  ;  how  far  will  this  be  from  his  starting  place  ?  How  does 
he  know  ?  (By  time  taken  in  walking.)  So  he  will  say :  "  The  church 
is  three  miles  from"  ("the  beginning  of  that  road*');  or  he  may 
start  from  the  church,  and  then  he  would  say  ?  (*  *  The  end  of  the  road 
is  three  miles  from  the  church**).  If  the  road  runs  direct  from  E. 
to  W.  he  might  say  more  exactly  where  the  church  is;  thus,  "three 
miles  to  the?'*  (East). 
2 


J. 
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2.  Is  so  measured  on  the  globe. 

Bring  forward  the  ball ;  hold  it  at  the  right  degree  of  inclination ; 
put  in  a  pin;  tell  that  this  is  to  represent  a  man  in  Boston.  Taking 
the  gas  burner  or  some  convenient  spot  on  the  ceiling  to  represent 
the  sun,  let  a  child  so  arrange  the  ball  that  the  man  in  Boston  shaD 
see  the  sun  as  nearly  as  possible  over  his  head.  Place  another  pin 
to  the  (imaginary)  N.  for  a  man  in  Quebec;  others  in  proper  posi- 
tion for  Cape  Gallinas  and  Crezes.  Ask  what  time  of  day  it  will  be 
to  all  these.  (Twelve:  noon.)  Slowly  turn  the  ball  to  the  imaginary 
E.  Stop,  and  tell  the  class  that  the  ball  is  supposed  to  have  been 
turning  for  an  hour.  The  man  in  Boston  looks  up  to  sun;  what 
change  has  taken  place  ?  (Sun  not  over- head. )  Child  to  come  out 
and  put  a  pin  to  represent  man  who  now  has  sun  over  head,  or,  at 
least,  at  its  highest  point. 

Repeat  the  turning  and  the  placing  of  pins.  Explain  which  pin 
represents  man  in  Paramaribo,  and  require  class  to  say  how  long  the 
earth  takes  to  move  round  to  that  distance.  Infer  that  we  may  say 
that  Paramaribo  is  one  hour*s  journey  for  the  earth  to  make  from 
Boston;  so  is  Montevideo;  Paranabyba  is  two  hours*  journey,  and  so 
on;  and  that  supposing  we  know  how  many  miles  the  earth  travels 
in  an  hour,  we  need  not  say  one  hour's  or  two  hours*  journey,  but? 
(so  many  miles).     Repeat,  till  several  rows  of  pins  are  placed. 

J.  In  degrees. 

Explain  that  the  earth  travels  round  very  quickly  :  a  man  can  walk 
three  miles  an  hour;  an  ordinary  railway  train  goes  about  thirty;  an 
express  train  about  fifty;  but  the  earth  goes  several  hundreds.  So 
we  take  a  longer  measure  than  a  mile  when  we  talk  about  it;  a  mea- 
sure called  a  "  degree." 

Write  name;  require  class  to  repeat  several  times,  "A  degree,  in 
geography,  contains  many  miles." 

Class  then  infer  that  instead  of  saying  Paranabyba  is  two  hours  of 
the  earth's  journey  from  Boston,  or  so  many  hundreds  of  miles, 
"  we  may  say  it  is  so  many  degrees." 

Recapitulation, — Longitude  so  measured. 

Connect  the  pins  from  N.  to  S.  by  a  red  thread  twisted  round 
them,  to  show  how  a  line  of  longitude  is  laid  down  on  a  map.  Make 
dots  on  slate  globe  to  represent  places,  and  connect  these  by  a  chalked 
line.     Call  on  children  to  examine  the  globe,  and  observe  that  the 
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places  named  are  really  on  the  same  line.  Class  infer  that  because 
they  are  on  the  same  line  it  will  be  noon  to  them  all  at  once.  Tell  that 
we  call  such  lines  mid-day  lines,  (ask  why?)  or  "  meridians/'  which 
mean  just  the  same,  but  comes  from  Latin  language.  Call  attention 
to  fact  that  we  say  a  place  is  so  many  degrees  E.  or  W.  from  some 
other;  we  must  have  a  starting  point.  Class  may  judge  (i)  what 
place  in  a  country  the  people  of  that  country  would  take  as  their 
starting  point;  e,  g,,  the  English  (Greenwich);  French  (Paris);  Span- 
iards (Madrid). 

Tell  that  instead  of  using  so  many  words  we  often  say,  "The  longi- 
tude of  Petersburg  is  30^  E."  Class  infer  what  this  means.  Give 
several  instances  of  this  kind,  till  children  understand  clearly  that 
longitude  means  the  distance  of  one  place  from  another,  east  or  west. 
Definition  of  longitude  and  meridian  then  written  on  board,  repeated, 
and  finally  given  from  memory,  thus: — Longitude  is  the  distance  of 
one  place  from  another,  east  or  west,  and  is  measured  in  degrees.  A 
line  of  longitude  is  called  a  meridian,  or  mid-day  line,  because  it 
marks  the  places  whose  mid-day  comes  at  the  same  time. 

The  lesson  to  be  followed  by  exercises  on  the  globe  and  map;  chil- 
dren finding  a  place  so  many  degrees  to  E.  to  W. ;  naming  the  longi- 
tude of  various  places,  etc. 

Lessons  should  be  connected  with  this  on 

1.  Latitude. 

2.  Variation  of  length  of  degree  of  longitude. 

3.  Imaginary  voyage,  to  show  how  position  of  ships  may  be  ascer- 
tained.— Popular  Educator. 


Bapid  Drill  in  Arithmetio. 

For  drill  in  rapid  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division, 
write  on  the  board  something  like  the  following,  but  with  more 
figures  in  a  line : 

58764 

97642 

52673 

6        3         2        8-4 

L  Addition  :  (i)  Teacher  places  the  pointer  between  any  two 
figures,  pupil  promptly  names  their  sum.    Let  both  teacher  and  pupil 
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be  alert  and  prompt.  (2)  Place  pointer  between  any  two  figures ; 
pupil  names  the  sum  of  the  two,  places  the  figure  at  the  right  (3) 
Same  as  (2),  using  the  figure  at  the  left.  The  exercise  may  be  varied 
by  permitting  a  pupil  to  handle  the  pointer  a  part  of  the  time,  by  re- 
citing in  concert,  reciting  consecutively,  etc. 

II.  Subtraction:  Pupils  name  the  difference  between  any  two 
figures  between  which  the  pointer  is  placed. 

III.  Addition  and  subtraction:  (i)  Pupils  name  the  result  ob- 
tained by  adding  any  two  figures  between  which  the  pointer  is  placed 
and  taking  from  the  sum  the  figure  at  the  right.  (2)  Same  as  (i), 
taking  from  the  sum  the  figure  at  the  left.  {3)  Pupil  names  the  result 
obtained  by  finding  the  difference  between  any  two  figures  indicated 
and  adding  the  figure  at  the  right.  14)  Same  as  (3),  using  the  figure 
at  the  left. 

IV.  Multiplication :  Pupils  name  the  product  of  any  two  figure^ 
indicated. 

V.  Multiplication  and  addition  :  Pupils  name  the  result  of  multi- 
plying together  any  two  figures  indicated  and  adding  the  figure  at 
the  right  or  left  to  the  result.  Multiplication  and  subtraction  can  be 
practiced  in  a  similar  manner. 

VI.  Multiplication  and  division :  Pupils  name  the  result  obtained 
by  multiplying  together  any  two  figures  indicated,  and  dividing  by 
the  figure  at  the  right  or  left. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  these  exercises  may  be  varied, 
which  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  teacher  who  tries  these.  These 
exercises  cultivate  closeness  of  attention,  promptness,  rapidity  in 
making  combinations,  and  may  be  conducted  without  talk  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.     Teachers  talk  too  much. —  Teacher's  Magazine, 


Surely  Mr.  Endean  coald  not  have  been  serious  when,  at  the  last  weekly  meetiDg 
of  the  School  Board  for  Lx>ndon,  he  cited  as  questions  put  to  pupils  in  Board  Schools 
the  following  conundrums :  «  i .  What  would  be  now  thought  of  crusades,  trial  by 
ordeal,  and  Smithfield  fires  ?  2.  How  may  a  current  of  electricity  be  produced,  and 
what  magnetic,  chemical,  and  mechanical  effects  may  be  brought  about  by  means  ok 
such  a  current  ?  3.  A  sphere  weighing  ten  pounds,  and  haring  a  radius  of  scren 
inches,  hangs  by  a  cord  from  a  point  in  the  wall,  and  leans  against  the  wall.  The 
point  of  contact  of  the  sphere  and  wall  is  two  feet  below  the  point  of  snspensiofi. 
Find  the  length  and  the  tension  of  the  cord.  4,  State  all  the  conditions  yon  know 
of  which  affect  the  climate  of  any  place.  5.  Why  are  the  following  pairs  of  words 
called  '  doublets  ' :  example  and  sample,  faction  and  fashion,  diamond  and  adamant  ? 
6.  Sute  precisely  how  you  would  proceed  if  you  were  required  to  prepare  a  sample 
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of  pure  hydrogen  ?  7.  Write  oat  examples  of  a  deBnitioOi  an  axiom,  a  problem,  and 
a  theorem.  8.  Describe  the  grievances  which  led  to  the  Americans  asserting  their 
independence.  9.  It  is  said  that  <  the  s«n  never  sets  on  the  Queen*s  dominion.'  Taking 
a  line  from  London  eastwards,  denote  the  points  which  woold  make  this  statement 
fairly  correct.  10. -Explain  the  terms,  motion,  velocity,  acceleration,  momentum, 
and  energy."  If  such  questions  were  really  put,  we  venture  to  think  the  lowest 
abyss  of  dementia  must  have  been  reached  by  those  who  preside  over  the  vagaries  of 
our  educators.  No  wonder  Sir  James  Crichton  Brown  found  the  children  had  head- 
aches.—  The  Lancet, 


Thb  Meanest  Teacher  on  Record — and  that  means  a  great  deal  to  children 
— ^is  the  one  at  Liegnitz,  in  Germany,  who  gave  her  class  the  following  problem  for 
a  holiday  task  :  from  880,788,899  deduct  629  until  nothing  remains.  The  poor  girls 
figured  and  figured  for  hours  without  making  much  headway ;  finally  their  tears 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  parents.  A  simple  division  will  show  that  the  figure 
629  is  contained  in  the  larger  one  no  less  than  1^00,300  times.  Allowing  three  de- 
ductions a  minute,  and  twelve  hours'  work  a  day,  it  would  take  over  six  hundred 
days  to  do  what  had  been  given  the  girls  as  a  holiday  amusement. — Educational 
Record. 


To  THE  Teacher. — As  far  as  possible  know  the  individual  circumstances  and  pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  your  pupils.  It  will  be  well  to  find  out  whether  the  example  and 
training  at  home  be  good  or  bad,  whetl^er  there  be  poverty  or  convenient  food^ 
whether  the  health  of  the  child  be  firm  or  feeble.  But  it  is  all  important  to  know 
what  are  the  temper  and  disposition  and  what  are  the  talents  of  the  child.  This  par- 
ticular knowledge  will  be  limited,  but  let  it  not  be  limited  either  from  your  not  feeling 
its  importance,  or  from  your  not  striving  to  attain  it.  As  far  as  possible  know  every 
child . — Martin . 


Readers.  Preparatory  readers  should  carry  pupils  over  the  rudiments  of  reading 
by  paths  which  cultivate  literary  taste  and  the  love  of  reading.  The  aim  of  the 
manual  of  arithmetic  is  to  teach  arithmetic  and  develop  the  taste  for  mathematics ; 
the  aim  of  the  reading-book  is  to  create  good  readers  and  increasing  the  power  and 
pleasure  of  gaining  knowledge  and  culture  from  books. 

The  proper  work  of  a  reader  is  enough  for  the  reading-book  to  carry.  History, 
geography,  ethics,  natural  science,  and  natural  history  may  wisely  adopt  the  style  of 
readers,  but  selections  from  them  are  unsuitable  for  a  general  literary  reader,  unless 
they  also  possess  literary  merit.  As  ordinarily  presented  in  lower  grades,  they  are 
inferior  to  the  reader  in  style,  and  a  weight  upon  its  interest.  Taste  must  first  be 
enlisted,  then  elevated  and  cultivated. 


EDITOBIAL  PABAOBAFHS. 


University  Local  Examinations. — As  will  be  seen  from  an  advertisement 
published  elsewhere,  these  examinations  will  be  held  on  the  28th,  29th,  and  3ofti  of 
April,  1887.     Centres  of  examination  will  be  established  where  an  examination  is 
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desi»ed,  if  there  be  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates  to  justify  it.  One  of  onr  needs 
in  Virginia  is  some  stimulus  to  the  young  people  to  keep  up  their  studies  after  kav- 
ing  school,  or  to  follow  some  judicious  course  of  reading.  These  examinatioiis 
furnish  one  of  the  needed  means,  and  our  young  men  and  young  women  would  do 
well  to  prepare  themselves  to  stand  them.  The  University  offers  certificates  aad 
<  gold  medals.  These  are  very  well.  All  the  use  which  those  who  pass  these  exam- 
inations may  legitimately  make  of  the  prestige  given  by  the  authority  of  the  Univer- 
sity will  be  to  their  advantage,  but  far  more  will  be  the  benefit  derived  from  the 
painstaking  work  of  the  necessary  preparation.  Professor  Venable,  in  a  private 
letter,  says  :  "  There  have  been  about  a  hundred  candidates  who  have  passed  success- 
fully these  examinations  since  we  established  ihem.  The  schools  which  have  made 
use  of  them  have  found  them  of  great  advantage.  Like  examinations  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  Universities  have  been  tried  by  thousands  of  schools  in  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  have  proven  of  very  great  value.  The  work  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  this  direction  is  a  labor  of  love  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  common  and  high  schools,  both  private  and  public,  of  the  State.'* 
We  commend  them  most  heartily  to  our  young  people.  If  they  will  take  hold  and 
perform  faithfully  the  work  indicated  they  will  be  amply  repaid  in  increased  knowl- 
edge and  power. 

NatiotuU  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States. — The  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  announce  that  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  been  designated 
as  the  place  of  the  next  [1887]  meeting  of  the  Association.  Very  favorable  arrange 
ments  have  already  been  made  with  all  railroads  entering  that  city.  Ample  accom- 
modations, at  very  low  rates,  have  been  secured  for  all  who  may  desire  to  attend. 
Letters  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  give,  even  thus  early,  assurance  of  an  unnsnally 
large  gathering.  A  National  Educational  Exposition  will  be  held  in  connecticm 
with  the  Association.  The  Centennial  of  the  Organization  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory will  be  duly  observed.  The  usual  details  will  be  given  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Association,  seventy  five  thousand  copies  of  which  are  being  prepared.  No  State 
managers  will  be  appointed  this  year,  outside  of  the  representatives  of  the  Board  <^ 
Directors  residing  in  the  various  States.  We  urge  all  friends  of  education  to  lend 
their  aid  and  influence  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  coming  session. 


Notes. 

Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  published  in  pamphlet  form  the  preface 
of  Dr.  HalPs  invaluable  Bibliography  of  Education  in  deference  to  the  high  com 
mendation  bestowed  on  it  by  those  who  have  read  it.  Our  own  high  estimate  ts 
shown  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  it  were  copied  in  the  last 
Journal.    The  Table  of  Contents  is  bound  with  the  Preface. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  announce  for  publication  about  December  ist 
Stickney's  Second  and  Third  Readers.  These  books  are  prepared  by  a  teacher  who 
is  specially  fitted  to  prepare  works  on  elementary  education,  and  whose  previous  ven- 
tures in  this  direction  have  met  with  marked  success. 

The  Halifax  Enterprise^  published  at  South  Boston,  Virginia,  "  the  organ  of  the 
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Negro  of  Midland  Virginia/'  in  its  saliitator)%  takes  strong  ground  for  the  education 
and  elevation  of  the  race.  It  gives  some  good  advice:  **  Educate  your  children  * 
economize  your  earnings ;  acquire  property  ;  become  part  owners  of  the  soil  of  your 
country."  It  prbposes  to  devote  its  efforts  to  the  well-being  of  the  homes  and  family 
circles,  the  great  moral  and  religious  centres  around  which  cluster  the  highest  hopes, 
aspirations  and  ambitions.  It  pays  a  deserved  compliment  to  Superintendent  T.  £. 
Barksdale,  and  urges  the  opening  of  a  high  school  for  the  colored  youth  of  Halifax 
county. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

Collar's  edition  of  Eysenbach^s  German  Grammar  has  been  delayed  by  the  au- 
thor's preoccupation  with  his  Beginner's  Latin  Book,  but  is  now  in  the  printer's 
hands. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  in  preparation  Compayre's  "  Lectures  on  Peda- 
gogy :  Theoretical  and  Practical,"  a  companion  volume  to  Compa3nre's  ''  History  of 
Pedagogy,"  translated  and  annotated  by  Professor  Payne,  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. One  of  the  most  dingnished  educators  of  the  country  says  uf  the  original :  **  I 
have  known  the  book  ever  since  it  appeared,  and  regard  it  as  the  best  work  in  exist- 
ence on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education.  A  translation  would  give  us  a  much 
more  valuable  manual  for  the  average  teacher^s  use  than  any  we  now  have." 


Book  Notioes. 


AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  THE  THEORY  OF  DETERMINANTS. 
A  Text-book  for  Colleges.  By  Paul  H.  Hanus,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.     1886.     Mailing  price,  I1.90. 

In  this,  the  only  American  book  on  the  subject,  the  theory  of  determinants  is 
given  with  sufficient  fullness  for  all  students  who  desire  to  use  determinants  as  instru' 
ments  of  research,  and  to  enable  them  to  read  the  works  of  modem  mathematicians, 
most  of  whom  employ  the  determinant  notation. 

Professor  Hanus's  work  shows  how  and  why  determinants  came  to  exist  and  their 
importance ;  it  has  a  chapter  on  applications ;  presents  the  special  forms  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cases  that  give  rise  to  them. 

Principles  and  propositions  are  abundantly  illustrated ;  a  plenty  of  well  graded 
examples  are  introduced,  and  the  subjects  are  presented  in  a  way  to  maintain  con- 
stant interest. 

Among  the  issues  in  the  educational  line  of  the  new  Interstate  Publishing  Com- 
pany is  a  volume  prepared  by  Professor  H.  W.  Tyler,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  called  "  Entertainments  in  Chemistry,"  designed  for  young  students. 
Professor  Tyler  has  aimed  to  make  clear  to  the  minds  of  pupils  exactly  what  chem- 
istry is,  and  the  best  methods  of  studying  it.  In  the  performance  of  this  task  be  has 
described  a  series  of  experiments  which  can  be  performed  without  the  aid  of  o^tly 
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apparatus,  at  home  or  in  the  schoolroom,  bat  which  demonstrate  the  main  principles 
of  the  science  just  as  accurately  as  those  involving  greater  skill  and  knowledge.  The 
book  is  written  in  a  clear  and  lucid  style,  without  the  use  of  more  technical  terms 
than  are  absolutely  required.     Price,  60  cents. 

THROUGH  A  MICROSCOPE.  By  Samuel  Wells,  Mary  Treat,  and  Frederick 
LeRoy  Sargent.  Chicago  and  Boston:  The  Interstate  Publishing  Company. 
i6mo,  cloth.     Price,  60  cents. 

This  attractive  little  handbook  begins  at  the  beginning,  and  tells  the  yonng  stodcoi 
of  the  microscope  exactly  how  to  proceed  in  his  investigations,  what  to  do  and  hov 
to  do  it,  and  the  reasons  therefor.  There  is  no  study  so  fascinating  or  so  instrQCtive 
withal,  as  that  of  natural  history  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  It  opens  a  ne« 
world  to  the  pupil,  and  reveals  to  him  wonders  and  beauties  which  are  unseen  and 
unknown  to  the  natural  eye.  Mr.  Wells  gives  suggestions  as  to  outfits,  prepaxatiffli 
of  objects,  and  methods  of  experiment.  Mr.  Sargent  tells  how  home-made  micro- 
scopes may  be  prepared  and  used.     The  book  is  well  Illustrated. 

THE  MAKING  OF  PICTURES.  By  Mrs.  Sarah  W.  Whitman,  Boston  and 
Chicago  :  The  Interstate  Publishing  Co.     Price,  60  cents. 

**  The  Making  of  Pictures"  is  the  title  of  twelve  short  talks  upon  art  with  yoong 
people.  They  deal  with  the  principles  which  underlie  the  various  branches  and  pro- 
cesses of  art — oil,  and  water-color  painting,  etching,  engraving,  photography  and  the 
reproductive  processes  Although  the  volume  is  not  a  large  one,  it  contains  much 
sound,  practical  sense  regarding  art.  Its  author  is  an  artist  and  understands  fiilJy 
what  she  is  writing  al^out.  She  has  a  direct,  straightforward  style,  opinions  based  oa 
study  and  experience,  and  competent  reasons  for  them. 

OUR  GOVERNMENT.  By  Jesse  Macy,  Professor  of  History  and  PoUtical  Science 
in  Iowa  College.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  Mailing  price,  88  cents ;  for  introdnctioa, 
80  cents. 

This  work  aims  to  give  a  clear  view  of  all  our  governmental  institutions,  and  their 
relations  to  one  another.  It  is  chiefly  peculiar  in  its  way  of  doing  this.  The  his- 
torical method  is  followed,  and  the  growth  of  our  institutions  is  briefly  traced  from 
"  old  Schleswick  in  Denmark," — where  our  ancestors  lived  in  free  towns  and  vil- 
lages— through  England — where  wars  and  violence  resulted  in  kings  and  lords,  and 
where  the  old  free  institutions  of  town  and  shire  gave  birth  to  a  free  Parliament — to 
America — where  the  same  institutions,  transplanted  and  preserved,  were  finally  onited 
into  free  coinmonwealths,  and  the  commonwealths  into  a  national  republic. 

SHORT  STORIES  FROM  THE  DICTIONARY.  By  Arthur  Gihnan.  Boston: 
The  Interstate  Publishing  Company.     Price,  60  cents. 

Large  books  are  not  always  the  most  instructive,  however  entertaining  they  may 
be,  and  a  small  work  with  a  special  purpose  is  often  worth  a  shelf  full  of  ordinary 
volumes.  Mr.  Arthur  Oilman's  "  Short  Stories,"  have  a  double  value,  that  of  simple 
interest,  and  that  of  teaching  readers  to  think.  Although  they  were  prepared  for  young 
readers,  there  are  very  few  who  will  not  find  in  them  much  that  is  of  genuine  prc^. 
To  the  reader  of  the  old  English  classics  they  will  furnish  a  series  of  hints  for  study 
and  research.  Bible  readers  will  find  a  key  to  many  difficult  passages,  and  children 
can  turn  what  seems  to  them  like  dry  study  into  a  very  agreeable  pastime  by  taking. 
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as  Mr.  Gilman  does,  words  at  raadom   from  the  dictionary  and  tracing  their  various 
changes  in  form  and  meaning  down  to  the  present  day. 

HANDY  HELPS.  No.  i.  A  Manual  of  curious  and  interesting  information.  By 
Albert  P.  Southwick,  A.  M.,  Author  of  " Quizzism,"  etc.  New  York:  E.  L. 
Kellogg  &  Co.     1 1. CO.     To  teachers,  80  cents,  and  postage  8  cents. 

This  volume  contains  five  hundred  questions  that  are  of  more  or  less  interest  to 
every  reading  man  and  woman  in  the  United  States.  To  hunt  up  an  answer  to 
every  one  of  these  would  require  sometimes  days  of  research.  The  author  has  gath- 
ered these  inquiries  during  the  past  few  years,  and  sought  out  the  replies,  and  here 
presents  them  to  the  public.  The  volume  will  be  valuable  to  all  sorts  of  readers  ; 
the  teacher,  especially,  will  welcome  it.  It  is  supplied  with  an  excellent  index  for 
ready  reference.     It  contains  much  valuable  and  interesting  information. 

SCHOOL  DEVICES.  A  Book  of  •*  Ways  '*  and  Suggestions  for  Teachers.  By 
Edward  R.  Shaw  and  Webb  Donnell.  New  York  :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  I1.25. 
To  teachers,  |i.oo,  10  cents  for  postage. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  afford  practical  assistance  to  teachers  who  wish  to 
keep  their  work  from  degenerating  into  routine,  by  giving  them  new  "ways"  of 
teaching.  The  design  is  to  make  the  teacher's  work  varied,  alternative,  and  effective. 
The  teacher  is  too  apt  to  think  there  is  but  one  "  way  "  of  teaching  a  subject;  he 
thus  falls  into  a  rut.  Now  there  are  many  **  ways,"  and  some  '*  ways  "  are  better  than 
others.  The  authors  of  this  volume  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  teachers  for  pointing 
out  methods  of  obtaining  variety  without  sacrificing  the  great  end  sought — scholar- 
ship. They  have  put  together  a  great  variety  of  suggestions  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
real  service.     It  contains  school  Bible  Readings  also. 

HOW  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE  MEMORY;  or.  Natural  and  Scientific  Methods 
of  Never  Forgetting.  By  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.  Price,  |i. 00.  New  York: 
M.  L.  Holbrook  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  book  believes  that  the  memory  can  be  strengthened  so  as  to  be 
many  times  stronger  than  it  would  be  without  culture,  and  he  goes  to  work  in  a  plain, 
straightforward  way  to  point  out  the  most  suitable  methods.  There  is  nothing  but 
what  every  one  can  understand  and  adapt  to  his  own  requirements.  The  author 
makes  free  use  of  the  suggestions  and  opinions  of  others,  but  is  not  without  methods 
of  his  own.  Professor  Edward  Spring,  the  sculptor,  has  contributed  an  original 
chapter  on  Memory  of  Forms  and  Faces.  Professor  Gaillard,  the  eminent  teacher 
of  languages,  contributes  a  chapter  on  the  Best  Methods  of  Cultivating  the  Memory 
for  Words,  and  the  author  has  extracted  from  Professor  Edward  Pick's  book,  long 
out  of  print,  the  chapter  on  How  to  Learn  a  New  Language.  The  work  is 
commended  to  all  classes  of  persons,  be  they  young  or  old,  learned  or  unlearned. 
The  paper,  press  work,  and  binding  are  unusually  good. 

THE  INTERSTATE  PRIMER  AND  FIRST  READER.  By  Ellen  M.  Cyr. 
Chicago :  The  Interstate  Publishing  Company.     Boston,  30  Franklin  Street. 

This  little  book  is  designed  to  introduce  the  little  ones  to  the  knowledge  of  printed 
matter  by  a  series  of  conversational  sentences  couched  in  simple  words,  and  by  per- 
sistent repetition  of  the  forms  introduced.  The  paper  is  good,  and  the  print  clear 
and  satisfactory,  the  binding  strong  and  the  illustrations  excellent. 
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SELECTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  REPRODUCTION.  Designed  as  an  aid  to 
Composition  Writing  and  Language  Study.  By  Ed.  R.  Shaw,  Principal  Yooikea 
High  School.     New  York;  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1886. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  language  training  is  reading  a  selection  to  a  class  mmA 
requiring  them  to  reproduce  it  in  writing.  The  child  is  furnished  with  the  tfaoiigk 
to  be  conveyed  and  can  confine  himself  to  the  best  way  of  expressing  it.  The  antbor 
has  made  a  useful  contribution  to  this  method  by  supplying  a  number  of  carcfaBy 
graded  stories  and  incidents  for  reproduction  in  writing. 

ELEMENTARY  MECHANICAL  DRAWING  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  SHOP. 
By  Frank  Aborn,  B.  S.,  Drawing  Master  of  Public  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati :  Van  Afltwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

By  carefully  prepared  instructions,  excellent  illustrative  diagrams,  and  a  laxge 
number  of  well  graded  problems  the  author  has  made  an  exceedingly  useful  help  Id 
acquiring  facility  and  skill  in  mechanical  drawing. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  WEALTH :  Economic  Principles  Newly  Formnlatied. 
By  J.  B.  Clark,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science  in  Smith  Col- 
lege ;  Lecturer  on  Political  Science  in  Amherst  College.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 
1&6.     Mailing  price,  |i.  10. 

The  Philosophy  of  Wealth  is,  in  general,  a  restatement  of  economic  principles  ia 
harmony  with  the  modem  spirit.  It  aims  to  secure  a  truer  conception  of  wealth, 
labor,  and  value;  and  of  production,  distribution,  exchange,  and  consampdoa  con- 
sidered as  activities  of  the  social  organism.  It  aims  to  lay  a  foandation  for  the  sote> 
tion  of  the  labor  problem,  and  to  apply  the  test  of  economics  to  the  intellectnal  and 
spiritual  activities  of  society. 

The  book  is  intended  for  general  readers,  and,  while  not  in  the  form  of  a  text -book, 
and  not  a  complete  discussion  of  political  economy,  may  be  used  with  advantage  by 
classes  whose  teachers  instruct  partly  by  lectures  and  partly  by  topical  reading. 

FIRST  STEPS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  KNOWLEDGE.  Complete  in  Seven  Parts: 
I.  Animals;  2.  Plants;  3.  Stones  and  Rocks;  4.  Physics;  5.  Chemistiy;  6. 
Animal  Physiology;  7.  Vegetable  Physiology.  By  Paul  Bert,  Member  of  Instroc* 
tion  and  Ex- Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of  France.  Translation  by  Madinif 
Paul  Bert.  Revised  and  Corrected  by  William  H.  Green,  M.  D.,  Professor  d 
Chemistry  in  Philadelphia  Central  High  School.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippinoott 
&  Co.     1887.     Price,  60  cents. 

We  have  examined  this  little  book  with  very  great  interest.  It  presents  in  simpk 
language  and  with  great  clearness  the  elements  of  the  sciences  of  which  it  treats.  It 
is  amply  illustrated,  and  is  provided  with  questions  for  such  as  wish  to  use  them, 
with  summaries  of  the  subjects  considered,  and  with  subjects  for  compositions  on  the 
matter  of  the  text. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  Main  Street. 

PUNCTUATION  AND  THE  USE  OF  CAPITAL  LETTERS.  By  John  S. 
Hart,  LL.D.,  Late  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Language  and  Literatore  ia 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  &c.  Philadelphia  :  Eldredge  &  Bro.,  No.  17  North 
Seventh  St.     1886.     Price,  50  cents. 

This  little  volume  is  a  reprint  of  the  chapter  on  this  subject  from  Professor  HartH 
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•«  Composition  and  Rhetoric,"  thus  presenting  in  cheap  and  convenient  form  an  ex- 
cellent presentation  of  this  important  subject. 

GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS,  i.  A  Voyage  to  Liiliput;  2.  A  Voyage  to  Brobding- 
nag.  By  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick.  Edited  for  Schools  with  Notes 
and  a  Sketch  of  the  Author's  Life.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.  1886.  Mailing  price, 
35  cents. 

This  is  a  volume  of  the  series  of  Classics  for  Children,  presenting  two  entertaining 
selections  for  the  pleasure  of  the  little  ones. 


The  Magazines. 

THK  JOURNAL  OF  SPBCULATIYE  PBIL080PHY  for  April,  1«S6.  Ck>ntent«:  The  Nature  of 
Thoujcht,  8.S  Hebberd.  A  Oritiqae  of  Kaotian  Phlloaophy  by  Professor  Kano  Fischer  (Tr.),  W.  8. 
f  loQgh.  The  Philosophy  ot  Pewliuism.  Mrs.  E  M.  Mitch*  II  On  the  Symbolic  Hystem  of  Lambert, 
Joseph  Jastrow.  Hegel  on  Oiordano  Bmno  (Tr.).  K.  D.  Mead.  Notes  and  Discussions  (a)  Kant  on  the 
Infinite  Divisibility  of  Space  (Tr),  Professor  Watson;  (b)  Sentences  in  Prose  and  Verse,  selected  by 
W.  E.  Channing  Book  Notices.  Th<*  Philosophy  of  Kant  iu  Extracts,  by  John  Watson,  LL.D. 
Published  quarterly  by  D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  New  York.    Price.  f3  a  year. 

THB  SOUTHERN  CULTIVATOR  AND  DIXIE  FARMER,  published  in  Atlanta,  Qa.,  is  a  hand- 
some Journal  and  one  Taluable  to  the  farmer.  The  price  is  $1.50  a  year,  and  Is  worth  to  the  practical 
fanner  many  times  that  amount 

THE  SOUTHERN  PLANTER,  Edited  by  Colonel  W.  b.  Knight,  U  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  agri- 
caltural  publications  in  the  South.  It  is  fall  of  practical  instruction  and  sagg««tion.  Colonel  Knight 
is  himself  a  practical  farmer  of  lorg  experience  and  fine  culture  and  is  admirably  fitted  to  meet  the 
wants  of  practical  men.  No  fkrmer  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  Send  for  it  at  once  Price,  $1.26  a 
year,  or  with  the  BouoATioif  al  Journal,  $2  a  year. 

The  NoTember  number  of  EDUCATION  sUrts  off  with  an  article  by  F.  N.  Thorpe,  Ph.  D.,  of  the 
UniTerslty  of  Pennsylvania,  entitled  **  In  Justice  to  the  Nation,  a  Plea  for  the  Study  of  American  Insti- 
tutions in  American  Schools."  Prof**i>ior  John  K.  Lord,  of  Dartmouth  College,  presents  an  article  on 
the  **  Present  System  of  Germar.  Schools."  Rct.  H.  Hewett,  England,  has  an  article  on  the  **  Romans 
in  England.'*  Prof.  H.  B.  Adams,  Ph.  D.,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  treats  of  *'  History  in  Amherst 
Colleire."  Miss  May  Mcintosh,  of  New  York ,  di9cuss«fs  "  Manual  Training.'*  Miss  Elizabeth  Porter 
Qoaldhasa  beautiful  poem  entitled  "Childish  Fancies'*  The** Query  Club,"  by  Miss  Frances 0. 
Sparhawk,  discusses  *' woman  Suffrage."  The  Body  Reviews  consider  Prof.  Collar's  New  "Latin 
Book,"  and  Arthur  Oilman's  **  History  of  the  Saracens  "  The  Editorial  pages  are  full,  and  treat  of 
topics  of  great  interest.  Current  Literature  and  Current  Educational  Literatnre  pay  proper  respect  to 
the  issues  both  in  books  and  magazines  for  the  month  **  Among  the  Books  "  reviews  with  candor  and 
iudopendence  books  lately  published.  $3  a  year;  single  numbers,  36  cents.  Address  William  A. 
.Mowry,  Ph.  D ,  3  Somerset  street,  Boston. 

The  November  FOUNTAIN,  published  at  Tork,  Pennsylvania,  contains  some  timely  and  entertain- 
ing articles.  ** The  Rartholdl  Statue.*' ** November  Meteors,"  "The  Funniest  Country  in  Europe,'* 
'The  Roman  Catacombs  " — these  include  but  a  fraction  of  this  Interesting  number.  Price  per  copy, 
10  cents. 

THB  AMERICAN  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  TEA<;HER  for  November  has  a  surprise 
in  store  for  ambitious  parents  in  the  first  article,  "  Teaching  to  Read."  *  Mothers  in  Council  "  lays 
down  an  excellent  outline  for  the  forming  of  clubs  of  mothers,  under  the  suggestive  name  of  "  Mothers 
in  Council."  ** Teachers  in  Council "  is  brimful  of  good  things.  ''Teaching  .Notation  "  will  be  an  aid 
to  teachers  who  are  looking  for  the  best  methods  of  awakening  mathematical  ideas  in  young  pupils. 
The  enterprising  publishers  supply  a  "  Children's  Supplement."  filled  with  pictures  and  stories  for  the 
little  ones,  in  this  wity  making  of  It  two  periodirals,  one  for  parents  and  teachers,  the  other  for  children 
nnd  scholars,  at  $1  a  year.  Send  ten  cents  for  sample  copy  to  the  publishers,  Fowler  A  Wells  Co ,  758 
Broadway,  New  York  city. 

THB  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  December,  Contents :  The  Golden  Justice.  XVI,  XVII,  William 
Henry  Bishop.  Madonna  Pia.  Helen  Gray  Cone.  The  Ol^ect  of  a  University,  Elisha  Mulford.  The 
Strange  Story  of  Prag^na,  Harvard  R.  Hooke.  The  Dream  of  Kussia,  Cyrus  Hamlin.  Baptism  of 
Kire.  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr.  The  Chnrch  of  England  Novel,  Harriet  Waters  Preston  Sleep,  Louise  Imo- 
ftt>n  Oniney.  Up  the  Neva  to  Schlusselbnrg,  Edmund  Noble.  Maxzlnl,  Maria  Louise  Hen^y.  The 
Intellectual  Mission  of  theSar)cen^  Kd  Hungerford.  In  tbe  Clonds  XXVIII-XXX,  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock.  The  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  The  Contributors'  Club.  Books  of  the  Month  The  most 
Q->teworthy  part  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  December  i-iits  supplement,  wbich  contains  Dr.  Holmes' 
poem  at  the  260th  anniversary  of  Harvard  University,  and  Mr.  Lowell's  oration  delivered  on  the  same 
occasion. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

/  L.   BUCHANAN,    Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Editoi. 

\The  Jowmal  U  ient  to  every  Oountif  SuperbiUndent  and  Dittriet  CUrk^  and  mmtt  be  oar^tjf 
preserved  by  them  at  public  property  and  tranamitted  to  their  tueeeeeors  in  qffiee.  \ 


Treasurer's  Commissions. 


A  number  of  letters  have  been  received,  in  which  the  question  is 
asked :  What  commissions  are  allowed  by  law  to  county  and  diy 
treasurers  for  receiving^  and  disbursing  public  free-school  funds  ?  For 
convenient  reference  we  print  below  the  laws  bearing  on  the  subject 

Act  of  Assembly,  approved  March  26th,  1872  fsection  130,  p.  59, 
School  Law),  provides  that — 

§59.  His  (the  treasurer's)  compensation  for  disbursing  mone>s 
apportioned  to  the  county  from  the  State  funds  for  public  free  school 
purposes,  shall  be  a  commission  of  not  exceeding  two  p>er  centum 
upon  the  amount  thereof,  to  be  fixed  by  the  county  school  board. 

Again,  from  Act  of  Assembly,  approved  April  ist,  1879,  ^^^  taken 
the  following  three  sections — §  15,  §30,  §55  : 

§  15.  He  (the  treasurer)  shall  be  allowed  for  his  services  in  receiving 
and  disbursing  the  county  and  school  levies,  which  shall  be  construed 
to  embrace  all  moneys  collected  by  order  of  the  county  authorities 
for  any  purpose,  the  same  rate  of  compensation  as  is  fixed  by  the 
thirtieth  section  of  this  act  (see  No.  4)  for  receiving  and  paying  over 
the  revenue,  except  that  on  amounts  over  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
($15,000)  he  shall  be  allowed  three  per  centum  (3%) ;  and  except  that 
in  the  counties  of  Rockbridge,  Botetourt,  and  Pittsylvania,  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  said  counties  may  fix  the  compensation  of 
the  treasurers  of  their  respective  counties  for  collecting  and  d'ls- 
bursing  the  county  and  school  levies  of  said  counties. 

§30.  Every  treasurer  or  collector  shall  be  allowed  for  his  services 
in  receiving  and  paying  over  the  revenue,  on  amounts  of  fifteen  thou 
sand  dollars  ($15,000)  and  less,  ^v^  per  centum  (5%).  and  on  the 
amount  in  excess  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000),  two  and  one- 
half  per  centum  (2^%),  which  shall  be  understood  to  be  the  entire 
compensation  intended  to  be  allowed  treasurers  in  counties  and  cities  io 
which  the  revenue  exceeds  fifteen  thousand  dc^lars  ($i5,coo)  ;  pro- 
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vided,  that  in  counties  in  which  the  State  revenue  does  not  exceed  ten 
thousand  dollars  ($10,000),  he  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  five  per 
centum  (5%)  allowed  in  this  section,  three  per  centum  (3%)  on  all 
revenue  remaining  unpaid  on  December  first  and  collected  by  him  ; 
and  in  counties  in  which  the  State  revenue  exceeds  ten  thousand 
dollars  ($10,000),  and  does  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
(^15,000),  he  shall  receive,  in  addition  tp  the  five  per  centum  (5%) 
allowed  in  this  section,  two  per  centum  (2%)  on  all  the  revenue 
remaining  unpaid  December  first  and  collected  by  him ;  and  provided 
further,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to 
the  compensation  of  said  treasurers  for  the  collection  and  disburse- 
ment of  county  and  State  taxes  for  the  year  1878. 

§  55.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. 

This  act,  approved  April  i,  1879,  from  which  sections  15,  30,  and 
55  are  quoted  above,  is  the  last  general  act  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  "  prescribing  the  duties,  powers,  liabilities  and  compensa- 
tion of  certain  county  officers/'  including  county  and  city  treasurers. 
As  stated  in  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  ^School  Law, 
sec.  352,  p.  126),  school  revenue  now  consists  of  four  distinct  classes. 
I  St.  All  money  apportioned  under  the  act  approved  March  6, 1882, 
known  as  the  Grandstafif  act. 

2d.  All  cash  balances  provided  for  by  the  sixth  section  of  said  act, 
together  with  all  money  paid  on  account  of  arrearages,  interest  on  the 
literary  fund,  and  so  forth. 
3d.  The  county  school  tax. 
4th.  The  district  school  tax. 

Sections  15  and  30,  quoted  above  from  act  of  Assembly,  ap- 
proved April  I,  1879,  provide  for  the  compensation  of  treasurers  for 
collecting  and  disbursing  county  and  district  school  levies.  By  the 
1 5th  section  the  school  levies  are  combined  with  all  other  county 
levies  in  calculating  the  commissions  allowed  treasurers.  If  all  the 
county  levies,  including  school  levies,  do  not  exceed  $15,000,  then  a 
commission  of  5  per  cent,  is  to  be  allowed  on  the  school  levies;  if 
they  exceed  $15,000,  3  per  cent,  on  the  excess.  Due  caution  must 
be  observed  that  school  levies  are  not  charged  more  than  their  pro- 
portionate part  of  the  treasurers'  commissions.  It  must  also  be 
noted  that  the  law  adds  5  per  cent,  to  all  taxes  and  levies  remaining 
unpaid  on  the  ist  December.  This  should  not  be  forgotten  in  the 
calculation.  We  take  the  following  illustration,  somewhat  modified, 
from  Educational  Journal  for  April,  1883  : 
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Amount  of  levy  on  real  estate  for  county  school  pur- 
poses    $yOOO  00 

Amount  of  insolvents  and  delinquents $   200  00 

Amount  of  levy  on  personal  property  for  county  school 
purposes \fioo  00 

$4,00000 

Amount  of  insolvents  and  delinquents 250  00 

450  a> 

Deduct  treasurer's  commission  at— say  3  per  cent 106  50 

Net  amount  of  taxes  due $5»443  5^^ 

Assumed  amount  collected  up  to  December  ist $  500  00 

Assumed  amount  collected  after  December  ist 2,943  50 

Five  per  cent,  penalty  on  12,943.50 147  18 

I3.590  68 

A  similar  calculation  is  to  be  made  for  the  district  school  tax. 

The  treasurer's  commissions  on  school  revenues  embraced  in  dass 
2d,  above,  are  provided  for  by  section  59,  quoted  above  from  act  of 
Assembly  approved  March  26,  1872.  It  matters  not  that  the  money 
apportioned  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  as  per 
circular  of  August,  and  paid  over  by  the  State  Treasurer  to 
the  county  treasurers  on  the  warrant  of  the  Second  Auditor,  is 
money  upon  which,  like  all  other  money  in  the  State  treasury, 
commissions  were  once  allowed.  This  is  a  new  transaction.  It 
is  made  by  law  the  duty  of  a  county  treasurer  to  receive  and  dis- 
burse this  money.  For  such  service  he  is  entitled  to  a  commission, 
not  exceeding  2  per  cent.,  to  be  fixed  by  the  County  School  Board. 
Said  Board  can  fix  such  commission  at  any  rate  per  cent,  deemed 
proper,  ranging  from  a  fraction  of  i  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent.;  but  it 
must  be  fixed  by  the  board,  as  being  a  condition  precedent  to  a 
proper  legal  settlement  with  the  treasurer. 

As  to  what  commissions  treasurers  are  entitled  to  for  collecting 
and  disbursing  the  school  revenues  embraced  in  the  first  class  above, 
there  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  This  refers  to  State  school  funds  collected 
and  disbursed  under  the  provisions  of  the  GrandstafT  act. 

The  commissions  of  treasurers  for  collecting  and  paying  over  the 
State  revenue,  in  which  is  included  the  school  money  designated  in 
the  Grandstaff  act,  are  stated  in  the  thirtieth  section,  quoted  above,  of 
the  Act  of  Assembly,  approved  April  ist,  1881.  And  the  Auditor 
of  Public  Accounts,  in  his  settiement  with  treasurers,  allows  the  com- 
missions named  in  said  section  of  said  act,  and  no  others. 
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Now,  the  questions  asked  by  school  officers  are  these :  Are  treasu- 
rers entitled  to  two  commissions  for  collecting  and  disbursing  the 
State  school  money,  namely,  those  allowed  by  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 30,  of  the  act  approved  April  ist,  1879,  and  those  designated  by 
section  59,  of  the  act  approved  March  26th,  1872.  Or  is  the  59th  section, 
of  the  act  of  March  26th.  1872.  practically  repealed  by  the  act  of 
April  ist,  1879,  which,  in  the  30ih  section,  declares  that  **  five  per 
cent,  on  $15,000,  and  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  $15,000,  shall  be  understood  to  be  the  entire  compensation  in- 
tended to  be  allowed  treasurers  in  counties  and  cities  in  which  the 
revenue  exceeds  $15,000,"  and  which,  in  the  55th  section,  declares  that 
**  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed." 

Again,  if  a  commission  not  exceeding  two  per  cent.,  to  be  fixed 
by  the  county  school  board,  is  allowed  treasurers,  out  of  what  fund 
is  it  to  be  paid  ?  The  county  school  board  has  no  control  of  money 
collected  under  the  Grandstaff  act.  That  money  the  treasurer  is 
required  to  place  on  his  books  to  the  credit  of  the  county  or  city 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  to  pay  it  out  only  on  warrants  issued 
by  said  superintendent.  But  a  superintendent  has  no  authority  to 
issue  a  warrant  for  a  treasurer's  commissions,  neither  does  the  Audi- 
tor of  Public  Accounts  find  any  authority  in  law  for  allowing  treasu- 
rers any  commissions,  except  those  provided  for  in  section  30,  above 
quoted. 

In  some  counties,  the  county  school  money  is  drawn  on  to  pay  the 
commissions  allowed  the  treasurer  by  the  59th  section,  quoted  above, 
for  disbursing  State  school  money  accruing  under  the  Grandstaff*  act« 
From  this  no  loss  results  to  the  schools,  but  it  seems  somewhat  irreg- 
ular that  county  school  money  be  taxed  to  pay  the  commissions  for 
disbursing  State  school  money. 

The  questions  above  stated  ought  to  be  setded  by  proper  authority. 
Such  authority  is  not  claimed  by  this  Department.  It  belongs  to  the 
Legislature  or  the  courts.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  misunder- 
standing and  controversies  are  liable  to  arise,  and  in  fact  have  arisen, 
between  treasurers  and  school  officers.  Proper  legislation  could 
readily  obviate  all  this  by  establishing  a  clearly  defined  basis  of 
settlement  between  these  officers. 

No  objection  is  here  made  to  the  compensation  allowed  or  claimed 
by  treasurers.  They  are  not  usually  overpaid  when  they  get  all  the 
law  allows  them.  But  it  is  important  that  the  law  be  so  supplemented 
or  construed  by  the  proper  authority  that  its  meaning  may  be  per- 
fectly clear,  and  that  it  may  be  uniform  in  its  operations. 
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National  Department  of  Snperintendenoe. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  public,  and  especially  lo  school 
officers  and  teachers,  we  publish  below  a  letter  from  Hon.  C.  S. 
Young,  President  of  the  National  Department  of  Superintendeocc. 

Carson  City,  Nevada,  October  14th,  1886. 
Dear  Sir, — The  next  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  15th, 
1 6th,  and  17th  of  March  next.  The  following  subjects  for  discussioa 
have  been  suggested  by  the  various  educators  throughout  the  United 
States  : 

1.  A  System  of  Grading  for  Country  Schools. 

2.  Civil  Service  applied  to  the  Superintendent  and  Teacher. 

3.  The  Relation  of  our  Public  School  System  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. 

4.  The  Best  System  of  State  School  Supervision. 

5.  The  Best  System  of  County  and  City  School  Supervision. 

6.  The  Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  (by  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Hon.  N.  H.  R.  Dawson.) 

7.  A  Teacher's  Certificate — County,  City,  State,  and  National. 

8.  Industrial  Education  in  our  Public  Schools. 

9.  The  Powers  and  Duties  of  Officers  aud  Teachers — Absolute 
and  Relative. 

Besides  ^the  foregoing,  other  subjects  will  probably  be  selected- 
There  will  be  but  one  subject  for  each  session.  A  paper  on  each  sub- 
ject will  be  read,  after  which  there  will  be  a  discussion  of  the  same  by 
the  members  of  the  Department 

President  Young  also  requests  State  superintendents  to  furnish  him 
with  the  names  of  prominent  educators  deemed  specially  qualified  to 
read  a  paper  on  some  one  of  the  subjects  named,  or  to  discuss  the 
same.  From  a  list  thus  obtained,  he  hopes  to  make  up  a  pro- 
gramme from  among  the  ablest  educators  in  the  country. 

It  is  specially  noteworthy  that  the  subjects  selected  for  discussion 
are  directly  connected  with  the  -practical  workings  of  the  public 
school  system.  Doubtless  the  results  of  much  and  varied  study,  ob- 
servation and  experience  touching  the  organization  and  operations 
of  the  public  school  system  in  the  different  States,  will  be  brought 
out  in  these  meetings.  The  proceedings  of  these  meetings  will  of 
course  be  published  in  some  form,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  prove  ot 
much  practical  value,  especially  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  the 
management  of  the  public  school  system. 
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Average  Daily  Attendanoe. 

Inquiries  are  frequently  made  in  reg^ard  to  matters  connected  with 
the  averag:e  daily  attendance  required  to  constitute  a  public  free 
school.     Some  of  the  inquiries  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Is  it  lawful  for  a  county  school  board  to  pass  an  order  fixing  the 
minimum  average  at  fifteen  ? 

2.  Can  a  district  board  fix  the  daily  average  at  less  than  twenty  ? 
3  Can  a  teacher  be  paid  a  full  salary  for  an  average  of  less  than  twenty  ? 

4.  What  is  to  be  done  in  cases  where  an  average  of  twenty  cannot 
be  maintained,  and  the  teacher  will  not  teach  for  less  than  a  full  salary  ? 

5.  Is  a  contract  valid  in  which  it  is  agreed  to  pay  a  teacher  $25 
per  month  for  an  average  of/ twenty,  or  $2  per  month  per  capita  for 
an  average  of  less  than  twenty,  provided  the  amount  paid  shall  not 
exceed  the  maximum  salary  agreed  upon  {$25  per  month)  ? 

The  Educational  Journal  for  November,  1883,  page  343,  con- 
tains an  article  on  this  subject.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  views 
therein  presented. 

The  law  (section  107,  page  53,  School  Law,)  makes  it  the  duty  of 
the  Board  of  Education  to  prescribe  the  minimum  number  of  pupils 
required  to  form  a  public  free  school.  Therefore  neither  a  county 
nor  a  district  school  board  has  authority  to  legislate  on  this  subject. 

The  Board  of  Education,  in  pursuance  of  itij  legally  prescribed 
duty,  passed  certain  regulations  touching  this  matter — 382-5,  p.  131, 
School  Law.  These  regulations  are  sufficiently  clear  and  explicit  to 
render  comment  unnecessary.  They  are  to  be  recognized  by  school 
officers  as  in  full  force,  and  all  action  taken  in  the  premises  should 
♦be  in  harmony  therewith.  Therefore  such  a  contract  as  that  stated 
above  (5)  is  not  valid,  because  it  violates  regulation  382.  Further- 
more, regulation  383  practically  forbids  a  superintendent  conforming 
his  official  action  to  such  a  contract. 

There  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  school  officers  generally  have 
any  purpose  to  do  otherwise  than  to  carry  out  in  good  faith  the  laws 
and  regulations  governing  the  public  school  system.  If  any  purpose 
be  exhibited,  here  and  there,  to  violate  or  evade  them,  it  ought  to  be 
at  once  discouraged.  It  is  not  claimed  that  these  laws  and  regula- 
tions are  perfect.  It  is  not  denied  that  difficulties  may  attend  their 
execution  at  some  points.  But  what  both  duty  and  expediency  com- 
mand to  be  done  is  to  so  manage  the  public  school  system,  to  so 
apply  the  funds  available  for  public  school  purposes,  as  to  do  the 
*'  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number." 
8 
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AoDual  Reports. 

We  appreciate  the  peculiar  difficulties  experienced  by  many  of 
our  superintendents  in  making  annual  reports  this  year,  esp>ecially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  their  predecessors*  work  covered  eleven  months 
of  the  year.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  superintendents  will  this  year 
keep  accurate  and  complete  records  of  their  own  official  acts ;  see 
that  district  clerks  keep  their  accounts  neatly  and  accurately,  and  in 
such  manner  as  will  enable  them,  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  to 
furnish  information  under  the  respective  headings  of  the  annual  re- 
port. Also,  look  into  the  manner  in  which  your  treasurer  enters 
school  funds  on  his  books. 

It  is  important  that  the  duplicates  of  annual  reports  of  the  super- 
intendent, district  clerks,  and  treasurer,  filed  in  the  office  of  county 
and  city  superintendents,  be  exact  copies  of  reports  furnished  this 
office.  The  balances  on  hand  August  i,  1886,  of  the  respecti\-e 
funds,  will  be  the  basis  of  the  financial  tables  of  reports  for  scho- 
lastic year  of  i886-*7.     See  that  these  balances  are  properly  entered 

The  new  register,  if  carefully  kept,  as  required  by  law,  will  enable 
teachers  at  the  end  of  the  term  to  make  term  reports  promptly  and 
accurately.  This  will  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  many  troubles  su- 
perintendents have  met  with  in  filling  the  tables  of  enrolment,  attend- 
ance, &c.,  of  pupils.  A  little  instruction  to  district  clerks  and 
treasurers  will  prevent  confusion  as  to  financial  matters.  Then,  with 
your  official  record-book  complete,  the  work  of  preparing  the  annual 
report  would  not  be  quite  such  a  task  as  it  will  be,  should  all  these 
matters  be  deferred  until  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year.  By  the 
timely  exercise  of  proper  care,  all  parties  concerned  will  be  spared 
much  annoyance  as  to  these  annuals. 


Sohools  Opened. 

We  are  unable  this  month  to  give  the  number  of  schools  opened  in 
the  respective  counties  and  cities.  As  some  commenced  operation  in 
September,  more  in  October,  and  a  still  larger  number  during  thb 
month,  superintendents  cannot  give  us  such  reports  as  to  justify  a 
comparison  with  previous  years.  The  monthly  reports,  which  will 
be  in  hand  by  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal,  will  furnish  fuller  infor- 
mation as  to  the  school  work  of  the  current  term.  The  genera]  indi- 
cations are  that  the  year  will  be  a  prosperous  one. 
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The  Virginia  Teachers'  Beading  Assooiation. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Norfolk  Landmark  is  commended 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  and  ought  to  be  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  Virginia  Teachers'  Reading  Association.  It  is  from 
the  scholarly  pen  of  Mr.  James  fiarron  Hope,  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  Norfolk : 

EDUCATIONAL   ACTIVITY   IN   THE  STATE. 

During  the  last  school  year  the  colored  teachers  of  Norfolk  were 
organized  by  the  Superintendent  into  a  society  for  mutual  aid  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  work  and  studies,  and  the  scheme  operated  so 
well  that  the  teachers  of  the  white  schools  have  been  recently  united 
in  a  similar  organization.  The  objects  in  view  are  to  instruct,  by 
means  of  lectures,  essays,  actual  work  in  professional  matters  and 
by  some  systematic  course  of  study.  It  would  seem  that  such 
a  plan  ought  to  result  in  good  to  all  parties,  and  we  find  by  the  last 
Educational  Journal  that  the  Teachers*  Reading  Association  of 
Virginia,  with  the  Hon.  John  L.  Buchanan  at  its  head,  has  been  given 
a  new  impulse.  The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  **  pursue  a  course  of 
educational  reading,"  and  the  scheme  includes  examinations.  Speak- 
ing of  this,  the  Journal,  in  its  Official  Department,  justly  says : 
"  The  Association  will  stimulate  effort  and  wisely  direct  it.  Its 
members  will  be  inspired  with  a  new  interest  in  their  calling  • 
they  will  be  made  more  efficient  in  their  work  by  the  adop- 
tion of  improved  methods,  and  they  will  be  elevated  to  a  higher 
rank  as  teachers  by  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  underlying  princi- 
ples of  their  vocation.'*  Details  of  this  plan  will  soon  be  furnished 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  This  scheme 
has  everything  to  recommend  it,  and  our  local  one  can  be  made  to 
work  in  harmony  with  it  to  the  advantage  of  pupils,  teachers,  and 
the  system.  We  should  all  realize  that  neither  individuals  nor  schools 
can  stand  still  2}\  the  time  with  health  or  safety.  The  law  of  the 
Age  is  motion.  The  school,  or  the  teacher,  must  conform  to  it  either 
one  way  or  the  other,  that  it  must  fall  astern  or  go  ahead,  and  we 
believe  the  excellent  corps  of  instructors  we  have  in  our  public 
schools,  both  white  and  colored,  will  prove  quite  equal  to  anything  that 
may  reasonably  be  required  of  them  in  the  line  of  their  duty. 
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Items  from  Superintendents'  October  Beports. 

Aiexandria  County. — One  additional  colored  school  established  at  Koslin,  cesr 
Georgetown,  with  fair  prospects. 

Bland  County, — Much  interest  manifested  in  school  work. 

Charlotte  County. — Prevalence  of  chills  and  fever  has  reduced  average  atteodaace 
of  pupils.     Teachers  interested  in  their  work. 

Chesterfield  County. — Schools  progressing  as  well  as  ever  known  to  do  for  the  Brsc 
month  of  the  term. 

Gloucester  County. — Unprecedented  sickness  has  greatly  interfered  with  schools, 
and  as  yet  there  is  but  little  abatement.  Teachers  pleased  with  the  Virginim  School 
Register ;  it  supplies  a  much-needed  want. 

King  George  County. — Schools  opened  very  encouragingly. 

Manchester  Cf/^.-^Schools  in  fine  condition ;  pupils  under  perfect  discipline. 

Northampton  County. — Supervisors  generously  made  maximum  levy. 

Northumberland  County. — Graded  school  at  Heathsville  working  well  ooder 
management  of  experienced  teachers.  Hope  to  erect  suitable  building  for  this  school 
early  in  the  coming  year. 

Nottoway  County. — The  schools  generally  have  opened  well.  Trustees  atteatiTe 
to  their  duties. 

Prince  Edward  County, — Schools  working  smoothly. 

Roanoke  County, — ^Just  completed  four  new  school-houses — two  of  which  ir< 
brick.  Held  two  institutes  of  two  days  each,  one  for  white  and  one  for  colored 
teachers.     Both  were  well  attended. 

Wythe  County, — Teachers  alive  to  their  work.  Attendance  of  pupik  nnusnally 
good.     Several  new  school-bouses  about  ready*for  occupancy. 


Wanted. — A  male  teacher  to  act  as  principal  of  a  graded  school 
near  New  Canton,  Buckingham  county.  For  particulars,  address 
Edward  R.  Evans,  New  Canton ;  or  Superintendent  William  P.  EUis, 
Moseley,  Buckingham  county. 
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Virginia  Agrionltnral  and  Meohanioal  College. 

The  fall  term  of  this  Institution  opened  in  September.  We  learn 
that  nearly  a  hundred  students  are  in  attendance.  The  general  char- 
acter of  the  students  and  the  order,  discipline,  and  educational  work 
of  the  school,  are  favorably  spoken  of.  The  newly  appointed  pro 
fessors  and  officers  are  said  to  be  giving  satisfaction.  The  address 
of  the  president  is.  General  L.  L.  Lomax,  Blacksburg,  Virginia. 

The  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute. 

Opened  with  a  full  corps  of  teachers.  The  number  of  matriculates 
is  now  over  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  new  building^,  under  the 
able  supervision  of  the  building  committee,  is  approaching  comple- 
tion ;  one  half  of  it  is  now  about  ready  for  use.  These  enlarged 
accommodations  are  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mands of  the  school.  The  president's  address  is,  John  Mercer 
Lan^ston,  LL.D.,  Petersburg,  Virginia. 


The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agrionltnral  Institute. 

[General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  in  November  Number  of  the  Southern  Workman'\ 

The  Hampton  school  opened  October  ist.  There  is  marked  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  the  student  material.  The  total  attend- 
ance is  6i8,  of  whom  507  are  negroes  and  iii  are  Indians. 

I  feel  justified  in  stating  that  the  entire  corps  of  teachers,  somewhat 
changed  since  last  year,  is,  as  a  result  of  great  care,  the  best  ever  in 
the  school  service.  Never  was  the  outlook  more  hopeful;  never 
was  the  material  condition  of  the  school  so  perfect  as  now. 

It  is  proposed  to  create  a  general  endowment  fund  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  back  up  and  assure  for  the  future  the  indus- 
trial feature  of  the  school,  and  to  put  labor,  its  distinctive  feature,  on 
a  permanent  foundation.  The  sum  now  to  be  annually  supplied  by 
charity  for  the  support  of  the  Institute  is  the  interest  of  over  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  at  ^v^  per  cent.  This  has  been  secured  by  great 
effort,  and  the  school  (opened  in  1868)  ha^now  a  property,  in  excel- 
lent condition,  valued  at  over  $400,000,  and  is  free  from  debt. 

I  earnestly  submit  to  the  friends  of  education  the  importance,  in 
the  present  condition  of  our  country,  of  establishing  the  idea  of 
labor  as  fundamental  in  the  entire  field  of  education,  and  especially 
in  the  development  of  the  negro  and  Indian  races. 
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Prof.  L.  S.  Holland. 

The  many  friends  of  Prof.  Holland  regret  to  learn  that  the  conditHBi 
of  his  health  demanded  that  he  resign  his  position  as  chief  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education  His  long  term  of  service  in  dus 
office,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  organization  and  general 
management  of  the  public  school  system,  with  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions by  which  it  is  controlled,  made  him  a  very  valuable  counsellor. 
The  system,  order  and  punctuality  which  he  uniformly  observed  in 
the  details  of  office  work,  coupled  with  his  conscientious  fidelity  to 
dut}',  made  his  services  in  this  regard  especially  efficient.  It  is  earn- 
estly hoped  that  his  release  from  the  confinement  imposed  by  official 
duties  will  result  in  the  improvement  of  his  health,  and  that  he  can 
again  become  usefully  connected  with  the  educational  work  of  the 
State. 


[Communicated.] 

Oonnty  Institutes. 

We  are  fully  satisfied  that  these  are  great  helps  to  teachers.  In- 
deed, to  the  large  majority  of  our  public  school  teachers,  they  afford 
the  only  available  opportunity  for  securing  anything  in  the  way  ol 
methods  better  than  their  own. 

But  as  the  last  Legislature  unwisely,  we  think,  prohibited  the  use 
of  any  public  funds  to  pay  the  expenses  of  even  these,  we  roust 
endeavor  to  do  the  best  we  can  without  that  aid. 

Fortunately,  however,  every  county  in  the  State  has,  araong  its 
own  teachers,  some  who  do  better  work  than  others,  as  results  show. 
Such  teachers  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  the  County  Insti- 
tute. In  fact,  of  just  such  material  you  can  arrange  all  the  working 
force  for  a  successful  Institute. 

Now,  gentlemen,  go  to  work ;  visit  your  schools  ;  stay  long  enough 
to  see  how  things  are  done ;  inspect  methods,  find  out  the  weak  points, 
consider  who  protect  these  best ;  place  them  upon  your  programme- 
Put  your  best  workers  where  they  will  do  the  most  efficient  work. 
This  will  give  new  impulse  and  new  life  to  the  whole  corps.  Bring 
out  these  teachers  and  put  them  to  work. 

There  is  no  need  for  set  speeches,  high  sounding  declamations, 
nor  even  for  finished  essays ;  and  your  programme  will  have  no 
place  for  these.  You  mean  work — plain,  but  pointed,  instruction 
for  the  school-room.     The  teachers  want  something  to  help  them. 
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Let  them  have  it  fresh  from  the  mint  of  experience,  right  from  the 
mines  in  your  midst.  Simple,  direct  school  work,  without  special 
effort  at  display.  Let  approval,  and  not  applause,  be  the  aim,  and 
you  will  have  results  relished  by  your  teachers,  and  to  be  carried  into 
their  schools  with  profit. 


Selection. 

The  School  Journal  credits  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pentecost  with  the  fol- 
lowing story  : 

**  I  was  crossing  the  sea  not  long  ago  with  one  of  the  old  Atlantic  captains, 
and  he  told  me  this  story.  He  said  he  had  a  Boston  schoolmaster  on  board 
with  him  one  trip,  and  he  brought  with  him  his  sextant  and  chart,  and  he 
took  observations  of  the  sun  and  watched  the  chronometer  and  the  com- 
pass, etc.,  and  he  worked  out  the  ship*s  course.  When  the  ship  was 
six  days  out  he  came  to  the  captain  and  said:  'Captain,  I  of  course 
don't  want  to  make  any  suggestions  to  you ;  but  I  am  a  Boston  school- 
master, and  I  have  been  teaching  the  science  of  navigation,  among 
other  things,  for  a  good  many  years.  Now,  I  have  calculated  the  ship's 
course,  and  I  have  gone  over  my  figures  two  or  three  times — I  know 
I  haven't  made  any  mistake—and  I  am  sure  you  are  coming  out  at 
Gibraltar  instead  of  Queenstown.*  •Well*  said  the  captain  *I  have  got 
some  old  friends  at  Gibraltar,  whom  I  haven't  seen  for  some  time,  and 
if  we  run  in  there  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  them.'  '  Now,'  said  the 
captain  to  me,  '  three  nights  after  that  we  raised  the  *  Bull  and  Calf,*  on 
the  Irish  coast,  just  above  Fastnet  Light ;  and  the  schoolmaster  came  to  me 
and  said  :  *  I  have  been  all  over  my  figures,  and  we  ought  to  be  going  in  at 
Gibraltar.  What  is  the  reason?'  'The  reason  is,' said  I, 'that  you  are  a 
schoolmaster,  and  I  am  a  shipmaster.' " 

And  xh^  journal  turns  this  story  to  good  account  by  adding: 
**This  is  a  good  lesson.  It  is  theory  vs,  practice.  The  old 
captain  probably  did  not  know  half  as  much  about  the  science 
of  navigation  as  the  B^oston  schoolmaster,  but  he  knew  much  more 
about  its  practice.  We  teachers  have  been  going  over  our  old  theories 
of  education  thousands  of  times,  saying:  'We  know  we  have  not 
made  serious  mistakes.'  '  It  is  coming  out  right,'  and  all  the  while 
the  boys  of  the  world,  with  limited  text-book  education,  but  plenty 
of  hard,  practical  common  sense,  have  been  outstripping  the  col- 
lege students.  They  are  railroad  magnates,  bank  presidents,  suc- 
cessful financiers,  congressmen,  and  even  doctors,  lawyers,  ministers 
and  great  inventors.  Schoolmasters  are  proverbially  positive,  but 
they  are  not  always  as  proverbially  practical.'* 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONMT 

Recommended  by  th.c  State  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  36  States,  and  by  leadii^g 
College  Presidents  of  the  United  Slates  and  Canada. 


The  best  practical  English  Dictionary        jhc  AttenUon  of  School  Ofllcen,  and  atb^,  . 
exUnL-(^uarterly  Rtvivw,  L<mdon,         airected  to  the  fict  that  in  parchaaing  the  Imx^z  i--ae 

of  this  work,  they  get  a 

A  DICTIONARY 

containing  3000  more  words  and  nearly  ariO  more  illav 
trations  than  any  other  American  DictionairT, 

A  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

Containing  over  2o,W)0  Titles, 

with  their  pronunciation  and  a  vast  amamit  of  cch*^.*   -- 

formation,  (Just added,  1885)  and 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

Giving  pronunciation  of  names 

and  brief  facts  concerning  nearly  10,000  Noted  Persc^* ; 

also  Tarioos  tables  giving  valuable  infonnatioii. 

ALL  IN  ONE  BOOK. 


In  varioaa  Styles  of  Blndlnnf,  with 
and  withoat  Patent  Index. 

''An  invaluable  companion  in  every 
School  and  at  every  Fireside." 


Webster  is  Standard  Aathorltj  with  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Conrt,  and  in  the  Ck>T^  Printli^ 

Office.    It  has  been  selected  in  every  case  where  State  Pnrchases  hare  been  mmde  fat 

Schools.     Nearly  all  the  school  books  used  are  based  ou  Webster.    Get  the  Beet. 

Published  by  G.  &  C.  MEBRIAM  A  CO.,  Sprin  {field,  Mass.,  U.  8.  A. 


WEBSTER 

IN    THE 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  VIRGINIA. 


Conference  Rooms,  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals, 
Staunton,  Va.,  October  8,  i886. 
We  have  examined  the  latest  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  and  unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce  it,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  in  the  English  language.     We  not  only 
recognize  it  as  standard  authority,  but  deem  it  invaluable. 

[Signed]  L.  L.  LEWIS,  Prestdmt, 

ROB'T  A.  RICHARDSON, 
DRURY  A.  HINTON, 
B.  W.  LACY, 
T.  T.  FAUNTLEROY, 
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Newport  News  and  Mississippi  Valley  Company. 
CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  ROUTE. 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
tm-  liEXINGTON,  CINCINNATI  AND  LOriSTIIiliE,  *«l 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOrTHWEST,   WEST  AND  NOBTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

"vsr^SHnirGTOiNr  oioty,  r.xoi3:2s4:oitid 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,WAYNESBORO\  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO— 

JLOXJISVILLE    AIVI>    CIIVCIIVIVATI, 
Connecting  at   these  points  for 

NashTllle,  Memphis  and  Texas  Points, 

— TO— 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  etc 


RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  AS.  BY  ANY  ROUTE. 


Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOCTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

W.  C.  WICKHAM,  Second  Vice-President. 
H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  A^ent. 


UNIVERSITT    OF    VIRGINIA. 


Literary,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Departments, 
Including 

Laiv*,  Medicine,  Engineering,  and  Agrionltnre* 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.    Their  necessary  expenses  range 

from  I179  to  $248.     Send  for  catalogue  to  Charles  S.  Venable,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of 

the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  Virginia. 
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The  Graphic  System  of  Penmanship. 

Adopted  May  13,  1886,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 

Virginia,  for  Exclusive  Use  in  all  the  Public 

Schools  of  the  State. 

REPRESENTS    THE    VERY  LATEST  AND    BEST  IDEAS    OF 
TEACHING  PENMANSHIP  IN   THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  free  from  technicality,  and  substitutes  practical  common  sense  for  imprmcdcal 
theory.  The  copies  are  plain  and  beautiful,  and  the  words  are  simple  and  similar  ia 
grade  to  those  used  in  other  studies,  thereby  giving  combinations  of  letters  which  arc 
natural,  because  of  their  frequent  use.  The  grading  is  the  best  yet  presented  by  any 
author.  The  engraving,  ruhng,  and  paper  are  excellent.  Each  book  has  a  blotter 
attached  to  the  cover,  which  can  be  shut  into  the  book.  They  are  reversible ;  thai 
is,  may  be  folded  back  so  as  to  expose  but  one  page,  and  occupy  but  half  the  usual 
amount  of  desk  space,  and  still  afford  a  flat  service  to  write  upon. 

Price  by  Mail,  to  any  part  of  the  State— Regular  Course,  per  dosen,  9i.so; 
Shorter  Course,  per  dozen,  84  cents. 

R.  L.  DeLEA,  A.  LOVELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Qeaeral  Southern  Agent,  16  Astor  Place, 

Richmond,  Va.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History, 


Venable*s  First  Lessons 18 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic.  36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography.  .$    60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual i  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical I  ao 

Holmes'  New  History I  00 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained 
ef  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBUSHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  Yotk. 


TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Box  139,  Biehtnond,  Va. 

SUPPLIES.COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS  & 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEACHERS 
WITHOUT   CHARGE. 


Secures  Situations  for  Teachers  at  moderate  cost. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Address  WM.  F.  FOX,  Manager. 
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Magill's  History  of  Virginia. 

By  MARY  TUCKER  MAGILL,  of  Winchester,  Va. 


HAS  BEEN  ADOPTED  FOR  THE  FOURTH  TIME  for  use  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Virginia,  and  the  price  to  pupils,  after  September  ist,  reduced  to  NINETY 
CENTS  per  copy. 

1^*  Call  on  your  bookseller,  and  if  he  does  not  keep  it,  or  will  not  furnish  you 
at  that  price,  write  us  and  enclose  90  cents,  and  we  will  send  it  to  you  post-paid 
by  return  mail. 

**  Both  in  style  and  subject-matter  it  is  just  suited  to  charm  as  well  as  instruct  the 
young  pupils,  and  make  the  study  rather  a  profitable  recreation  than  a  dry  task. — 
Educational  youmal. 

The  Publishers  will  take  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  teachers  and  school 
officials  who  wish  to  examine  with  a  view  of  introduction  in  schools. 

J.  P.  BEIili  6l  CO.,  Publishers, 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  Public  School  Books  and  School  Supplies, 
816  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


"THE  IDEAL  MAGAZINE" 

fir  young  people  Is  what  the  paponi  call  St.  Nicholas.  Do  you  know  aboat  It?  How  good  it  is ;  how 
clean,  and  pore,  and  belpfol  ?  If  there  are  any  lioys  or  girls  in  your  house  will  yon  not  try  a  number, 
or  try  it  for  a  year,  and  see  if  it  isn't  Jnst  the  element  you  need  in  the  household?  The  London 
TiMss  has  said,  "  We  have  nothing  like  it  on  this  side."    Here  are  some  leading  features  of 

ST.   NICHOLAS 

For  1886-^87. 

STORIBB  BY  L0UIS.\  M.  ALCOTT  and  FRANK  K.  STOCKTON— several  by  each  author. 

A  SHORT  FBBIAL  STORT  BT  Mrs.  BURNETT,  whose  charming  *•  Little  Lord  Fanotleroy"  has 
been  a  great  feature  in  the  pa^t  year  of  St.  Nicholas. 

WAR  STORIES  FOB  BOYS  AND  QIBLS.— General  Badeau,  chief  of-staff,  biographer,  and  confi- 
dpntial  fHend  of  General  Grant  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  popular  of  living  military  writers, 
vill  contribute  a  number  of  papers,  describing  in  clear  and  vivid  style  some  of  the  leading  battles  of 
the  civil  war.  They  will  be  panoramic  descriptions  of  single  contests  or  short  campaigns,  presenting 
a  sort  of  literary  picture-gallery  of  the  grand  and  heroic  contests  in  which  the  parents  of  many  a  boy 
and  girl  uf  to-day  took  part. 

TUB  SERIAL  STORIES  include  "Juan  and  Juanita,'*  an  admirably-written  story  of  Mexican 
Kfe,  by  Frances  Courtenay  Baylor,  author  of  **0u  Both  Sides;"  also  "Jenny's  Boarding-House,"  by 
James  Otis,  a  story  of  life  in  a  great  city. 

SHORT  ARTICLES,  iDHtructive  and  entertaining,  will  abound  Among  these  are:  *' How  a  Great 
P<inorania  is  Made,"  by  Theodore  K.Davis  with  profuse  illustrations;  ''Winning  a  Commission" 
(Vaval  Academy),  and  "  Recollections  of  the  NhvhI  Academy  ;"  *'  Boring  for  Oil,"  and  "Among  the 
Gas-Wells,"  with  a  number  of  striking  pictures;  *' Child  Sketches  from  George  Eliot,"  by  Julia  Ma- 

g ruder;  *•  Victor  U ugo's  Tales  to  his  GrHudchildren,"  recounted  by  Brander  Matthews;  **  Historic 
iris,"  by  E  S.  Brooks.    Also  interesting  contrihntions  from  Nora  Perry,  Harriet   Presoott  Spofford, 
Joaqnin   Miller,  H.  H.  Boyeeeu,  Wasbingtou  Gladden,  Alice  Wellington  Rollins,  J.  T.  Trowbridge, 
>  Lieutenant  Frederick  Schwatka,  Noah  Brooks,  Grace  Deoio  Litchfield,  Hose  Hawthorne  Lathiop,  Mrs. 
S.  M.  B.  Piatt,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  and  many  others,  etc.  etc. 

The  subscription  price  of  St.  Nicholas  is  83  a  year,  25  cents  a  i.umber.  Subscriptions  are  received 
by  booksellers  and  newsdealers  ev»*ry  where,  ur  by  the  publisher)).  New  volume  begins  with  the  No- 
vember number.  Send  for  our  beautiully  illustrated  catalogue  (free)  containing  f^Il  prospectus, 
etc.,  etc. 

THE  CENTURY  COMPANY,  New  York. 
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Wide-Awake  Prospectus  for  1887. 

A  Word  About  Subsoriptious,  $2.40  from  this  Date. 

D.Lothrop  &  Go.  annoance  that,  leading  in  the  great  literary  moTement  toward  lov«c  nKM 
and  larger  ^ales,  they  ba^e  made,  without  reducing  quantity  or  quality,  an  eztraoraBaiy 
redaction  in  the  price  of  WIDE-AWAKE,  the  best  illustrated  Young  Polkt'  magazine  (1000  qvrto 
pages  and  600  original  pictures  yearly),  and  will  now  receive  sob  criptions  at  the  former  wholwifa 
price  of  only  $2.40  a  year. 

SERIAL  STORIES  AND  SERIES  OP  ARTICLES. 

THE  8T0RT  OF  KEBDON  BLUPf.'',by  Charlse  Egbert  Craddock .  A  dramatic  aerial  of  boyhfe 
!d  the  Great  Smokies,  with  new  scenes  and  new  chnracters.    Illustrated  by  Bdmnn<l  H.  G«rrett. 

ROMULUS  AND  KEMUS,  by  C.  R.  Talbot.  This  Mtory  is  kot  a  tale  of  ancient  Rome:  Instead,  It 
Is  modern  high  comedy.    Illustrated  by  Frank  T.  Merrill. 

MONTEZUMA'S  GOLD  MINES, by  Fred.  A.Ober  This  ^rial  of  romnntic  adventare  Is b^ed  a« 
Mr.  Ober's  own  search  for  the  lost  gold  mines  of  Montezuma.    Illustrate  i  by  Hy.  tiandbaa. 

THE  8E0RETS  AT  RO!>BLADIBS,  by  Mary  Hi^rtwell  Ontherwoo<1,  author  of  "Rocky  Forte  "  a»4 
"  Old  Caravan  Days  "    Western  life  on  the  Wnbash.    Illustrated  by  W.  A.  Rogers. 

ROWLING  WOLF  AND  HIS  TRICK  PONT,  by  Mrs.  Lissle  W.  Champnev.  The  hair  breadik 
adventures  of  a  bright  little  Indian  boy  in  search  of  the  lost  *  medicine  '*  of  the  Uces.    Illoatrated. 

BIRD-TALK,  by  Mrs.  A  D.  T.  J^itney  A  delicious  group  of  twelve  poems,  each  deacriptive  of  a 
bird  and  its  haunts,  and  including  a  metrical  rendering  of  the  bird's  song. 

IN  WAR  TIMES  AT  LA  ROSE  BLANCHE,  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  M.  Daria.  Twelve  storiea  relating  the 
adventures  of  a  g^eat  Southern  sugar-plantation  household  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  tha  Civil 
War.    Illustrated  by  E.  W.  Kemble. 

BALLADS  ABOUT  OLD-TIME  AUTHORS,  by  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford.  Twelve  pictnreeuue  ballads 
singine  tender  stories  from  the  lives  of  the  masters  of  the  earlier  English  literature.  Richly  and  aa- 
thentically  illustrated  by  Edmund  U.  Garrett. 

FAMOUS  PETS,  by  Eleanor  Lewis.  A  series  of  papers  which  have  been  in  preparation  at  bona  aod 
abroad  for  several  years,  comprising  rich  contributions  of  fkcts,  anecdotes,  descilptioas ,  aogtaviB^ 
and  photographs  from  noted  people. 

*' FAIRY  FOLK  ALL,"  by  Louise  Imogen  Guiney.  Twelve  papers.  The  natural  HIatory  of  aD 
known  races  of  *  the  little  vanishing  folk/'  with  accounts  of  their  dress,  haunts,  habita,  nuuiners,  co»- 
toms,  and  usages.    Full  of  delicious  anacdote  and  legend,  and  with  bevritching  pictures. 

NEW  FEATURES  AND  SPECIALTIES. 

A  NEW  DEPARTMENT,  called  ^'TheGontribntors  and  The  Children,"  is  to  be  the  flreaide  aad 
round-table  corner  of  the  msgazine.  At  the  Christmas  (December)  gathering  the  young  folks  mn  te 
meet  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields,  Mrs.  A.  D  T.  Whitney,  Margaret  Sidney,  Snsan  Coolldge,  and  Sarah  Onr 
Jewetl.    The  New  Tear's  reception  will  be  no  lees  delightful. 

CONCORD :  ITri  WATS  AND  BT-W ATS,  by  Margaret  Sidney  A  series  of  papers  aboat  this  bis. 
toric  and  lite'-ary  Mecca.    Liberally  Illustrated  from  photographs  by  Mr.  A.  W  Hosmer. 

LONGFELLOW'S  BOTHOOD,  also  Longfellow  and  the  Children.  Two  articles  by  Rev.  Saaael 
Longfellow.    Hitherto  unpublished  letters,  Ac. 

0HRISTMA8-TIDB  STORIES.  A  Pretty  Scarecrow,  by  Elisabeth  Stunrt  Phelpa.  *«  Taffy  aod  Bmu-r 
tied  to  a  Christmas  Tree,  and.Taffy  and  Bn«t«r  at  Niblo's.*'  Two  stories  by  Mrs.  Jessie  Baotoa  Fre- 
mont. "  A  Christmas  Masquerade,"  by  M«ry  E.  Wilkins.  "A  Christmas  Oaest,"  by  Sarah  Ome  Jevatt. 
"A  Wee  Wedding."  by  Sophie  May. 

SOME  EDUCATIONAL  EXTREMES,  "A  Tankee  Schoolmistress."  by  Mrs.  H.  Q.  Bowe.  **Cbpa 
Bos'ard's  Wife's  So^ool,"  by  Mrs  Frances  A  Humphrey.  **A  New  England  Summit,'*  by  Frooa  M. 
Brooks. 

A  «« LBND-A-HAND  "  GROUP,  •'A  Helping  Hand,"  by  Mrs.  Jamea  T.  Fields.  ''A  Uvellbood  for 
Girls  "  by  Margaret  Sidney.  **  The  Boston  Girls*  Friendlv  Society,"  by  Mrs  Henry  Whitman  "  Fraa 
the  Anuals  of  the  S.  P.  C.  vl.,"  by  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  etc. 

FLOWERS  I  HAVE  MET,  by  Grant  Allen.  Observations  upon  plants  and  flowen  along  New  Sng - 
land  and  Canadian  roadsides  and  fields. 

CHILD  LIFE  IN  LONDON,  from  Hyde  Park  to  Whitehall,  by  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Robins  PenBell.wftk 
many  drawings  by  Jos''ph  Pennell. 

WASHINGTON  AND  HIS  FLATMATES,  by  Wm .  F.  Came,  author  of  **  Washington aafa  Bnrgbcr  * 
New  material  from  Tlrglnia  records,  letters,  and  recollections. 

PICTURES  OF  AMERICAN  PASTIMES,  by  F.  Childe  Hai«am.  Stirring  full-page  pictures  of 
American  games,  including  Lawn  Tennis,  Hockey,  Quoits.  Archery,  Croquet,  Polo,  Lacrosse,  etc. 

FOR  THE  C.  y.  P.  R.  U.,  AND  EVERYBODY. 

SUCCESSFUL  AMERICAN  WOMEN,  by  Sarah  K.  Bolton.  Twelve  inspiring  papers  wHh  portraits- 

WONDERr- WINGS,  MBLLANGONOS,  COL08II,  AND  OTHERS, by  C  F.  Holder,  of  the  New  Tort 
Central  Park  Museum.    Twelve  marvel  chapters  of  animal  life.    Illustrated  by  J.  Carter  Beard 

A  TOUNG  PRINCE  OF  COMMERCE,  by  Selden  R.  Hopkins,  oommercial  ooanael.  A  serial  story 
of  a  bov's  career  from  a  penniless  youth  to  a  young  millionaire     With  forms,  laws,  and  osagM. 

WATS  TO  DO  THINGS,  by  various  authors.  Practical  handiwork  for  young  folks  Will  open  with 
a  delightfhl  needle  work  article,  '*  Baby's  Shoe."  bv  Mrs  Jessie  Benton  Fremmt,  and  Mrs.  Anole  Saw- 
yer Downs'  and  Amanda  B.  Harris'  instructions  **  How  to  Write  a  Composition." 

SEARCH  QUESTIONS  IN  GREEK  HISTOBT.  with  monthly  Prises  of  hooka,  by  Oscar  r^j 
Adams.    Address  <^ers  to 

D.  LOTHROF  &  CO.,  FnlMers,  Bostos,  Mass.,  U.  S.  i 
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Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book- Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper-Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN    STREET,    RICHMOND. 

NORTH    CAROLINA^  BOOKSTORE. 

ALiFRED  WIImImIAHHS  A  GO.^ 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

119  Fayetteville  Street,  Baleigb,  N.  C. 

We  Mn  supply  all  your  wants  and  at  satisfactory  prices.     Sent  for  catalogues  and 
terms  to  teachers. 


TNTENniXn   ADTEBTISERS   should   ad- 
"*  dress 

GEO.  P.  ROWELL  A  CO., 
10  Sprnce  Ntreet.  New  Torh  City, 

ForSELEOT  LIST  of  i,000  Wewspapeie. 

Will  be  se'.t  FBKE  od  appHcatioD. 


IT    STJL3iT3DS    JLT    THE    HE-^X). 
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THE  MT-RUNNDIG 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cot  shows  the  New  Style  oi 
Wood  Work  ihat  the  Company 
is  now  introducing. 
Artistically  Beautifol.     Withont 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
thst  are  now  beine  placed  with 
each  "  Domestic "  are  specialtiee. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic"   more    than  ever,   without 
qnesiion,     the       Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.    Address 

Domettio  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


liCK^al  Examinations  for  1887. 

The  University  Locals  for  1887,  for  Boys  and  Girls,  will  l>e  held  at  different  polni*  x 
April  28lh,  29th,  and  joih.  Certificates  given  to  successful  candidates,  and  twenty  m^ 
medals  bestowed  for  distinguished  merit.     For  schedules  and  full  information,  app!y  to 

Prof.  CHARLES  S.  VENABLE, 

University  of  Virgin%A. 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

SoldBy  all  DEALERSThrouohoutThe  world 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXP0SITION-IB7B. 


ADVERTISERS   | 

Can  learn  the  exact  cost  of 
any  proposed  line  of  Adver- 
tising in  American  Papers 
by  addressing  Geo.  P.  Rowell 
&  Go's  I 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  > 

TO  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 
Send  10  cts.  for  176  Page  Pamphlet.  i 

EPlEPSFFlfsr 

ONE  I>BAB  TO  ME,  as  well  as  very  many 
others  I  know  of,  havinfc  been  Oared  of  this  Terrible 
IMsease,  I  will,  for  humanity's  sake,  send  the  receipt 
f)re«  of  all  charge  to  any  one  addressing 

MRS.  L.  BECKLER, 
18S4  VIAE  ST.,  PHIJLAnEJLPHIA,  PA. 

The  Man 
Who  Spends  Money 

For  advertising  in   newspapers  in   these  hard  times, 
without  first  obtaining  an  estimate  of  the  cost  from 
Gio.  P.  BowELL  k  Go's  Newspaper  Advertising  Uarean, 
No  10  Spruce  street.  New  York.  Is  likely  to  pay  $10  for    | 
what  might  be  obtained  for  ^     Such  estimates  are 
furnished  to  all  applicants  gratis.    Send  10  cents  for   I 
176  page  pamphlet  with  list  of  newspaper  rates  and    | 
reference.  I 


w 


u 


I  fields  are  scarce,  bat  those  who  write  to 
SUDSon  ACo  .Portland,  Maine, will  receive 
free,  full  Informadon  aboal  work  which 
tbey  can  do.  and  li  vo  at  home,thnt  will  pay 
them  from  t5  to  925  per  day.  Some  buve 
earned  orer$S<)inaday.  Eitber  rex.  yonnporold.  (!Hpital 
not  required.  You  are  started  free.  Thoi>o  who  start  at  once 
are  absolutely  sure  of  snog  little  fortunes.    All  is  new. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

2«tat>Uahed  in  isn. 
Soperior  Bella  of  Cnppm-  mmd  fU,  Biitl 
«riih  the  btwt  Botmni  Rnrftm^K.  §m- 
Schoelt,  Petrm.  FmetmU*,  ObBrrAu- 
Alarmu,  Timtr  Cleefa.  me.  FtMf  Wm 
Illostraud  Calatosn*  acsc  Fne 
Vamdozsh  *  TivT,  101  K.  M  Su  C^a 


EBSTER  FREE! 
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Everr  Teacher  and  eretv  i 

I  the  U.  S.  should  have  a"  cofw  ^ 

WEBSTER'S 

UNABRIDGED  DICTIONART. 

The  Latest  Edition  inclndM 
a  Pronouncing  Gaaetteer  of  the  World,  m  ©tsr 
25,000  titles;  a  Biographical  Dictionary,  of  ra 
Noted  Persons;  3000  lllostrations;  US/m  Wos* 
in  its  vocabulary,  being  3000  more  than  fboad  a 
any  other  American  Dictionary. 

THE  CAROLINA  TEACHER, 

which  is  the  official  organ  of  the  States  Deyvi- 
ment  of  Education  of  8.  C,  can  snpplj  you.  aad 
if  you  are  willing  to  do  us  a  small  £aTor.  n  wiL 
not  cost  you  a 

A  SINGLE  CENT. 

Write  at  once.    Address 

The  Carolina  Teacher, 

COLUMBIA,  s.  c. 

PARALLEL  BIBLES. 

The  Authorised  and  ReTised  Venionst  of  \*^ 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  parallel  ooiama? 
line  for  line  on  each  page. 
Salesmen  wanted  everywhere,  to  whom  w^  «ieef 

LIBERAL  INDUCEMENTS. 
Write  immediately  for  terms  and  list  of  i^itaad- 
ard  Subscription  Books. 

W.  li.  B^XX,  Pnbllslier, 
Columblai,  &  C 

If  you  think  of  expending  fifty  or  eae 
hundred  dollars  in  advertiaiog  send  «s  a 
copy  of  your  advertispmeot,  and  we  wiB 
tell  you  (free  of  charge)  what  wai  fee  tk» 
best  possible  investment  for  yoQ  to  aak*. 
9end  10  cents  for  oor  170  page  pusfb* 
Addiws, 

P.  ROWRLL  A  GO'S  KEwsPAPn  ADwaaiwas 
BuaiAU,  10  8paooB  Sraxir,  Kkw  York. 


let. 
GEO. 


THE  CENTURY  for  1886-87. 


The  Century  is  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine,  having  a  regular  circulation  of 
about  two  hundred  thousand  copies,  often  reaching,  and  sometimes  exceeding,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand.  Chief  among  its  many  attractions  for  the  coming 
year  is  a  serial  which  has  been  in  active  preparation  for  sixteen  years.  It  is  a  history 
of  our  own  country  in  its  most  critical  time,  as  set  forth  in 

THE  LIFE  OF  LINCOLN, 

By  his  confidential  Secretaries,  John  Q.  Nicolay  and  Col.  John  Hay^ 

This  great  work,  begun  with  the  sanction  of  President  Lincoln,  and  continued  un- 
der the  authority  of  his  son,  the  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  is  the  only  full  and  authori- 
tative record  of  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Its  authors  were  friends  of  Lincoln 
before  his  presidency  ;  they  were  must  intimately  associated  with  him  as  private  secre- 
taries throughout  his  term  of  office,  and  to  them  were  transferred  upon  Lincoln's  deatli 
all  his  private  papers.  Here  will  be  told  the  inside  history  of  the  civil  war  and  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  administration,  important  details  of  which  have  hitherto  remained  unre- 
vealed,  that  they  might  first  appear  in  this  authentic  history.  By  reason  of  the  publi- 
cation of  this  work.  The  War  Series,  which  has  been  followed  with  unflagging 
interest  by  a  great  audience,  will  occupy  less  space  during  the  coming  year.  Get- 
tysburg will  be  described  bv  General  Hunt  (Chief  of  the  Union  Artillery),  General 
Longstreer,  General  E.  M.  Law,  and  others ;  Chickamauga,  by  General  D.  H,  Hill ; 
Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  by  Generals  Howard  and  Slocum.  Generals  Q.  A.  Gill- 
more,  Wm.  F.  Smith,  John  Gibbon,  Horace  Porter,  and  John  S.  Mosby  will  describe 
special  battles  and  incidents.  Stories  of  naval  engagements,  prison  I'fe,  etc.,  etc*, 
will  appear. 

Novels  and  Stories. — **  The  Hundredth  Man,"  a  novel  by  Frank  R.  Stockton* 
author  of  "The  Lady,  or  The  Tiger?"  etc.,  bejjins  in  November.  Two  novelettes 
by  George  W.  Cable,  stories  by  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  "  Uncle  Remus,'*  Julian  Haw- 
thorne, Edward  Eggleston  and  other  prominent  American  authors,  will  be  printed 
during  the  year. 

Special  Features  (with  illustration.s)  include  a  series  of  articles  on  aflfairs  in 
Russia  and  Siberia,  by  George  Kennan,  author  of  "  Tent  Life  in  Siberia,''  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  most  eventful  visit  to  Siberian  prisons;  papers  on  the  Food  Ques- 
tion, with  reference  to  its  bearing  on  the  Labor  Problem  ;  English  Cathedrals  ;  Dc 
Eggleston's  Religious  Life  in  the  American  Colonies ;  Men  and  Women  of  Queen 
Anne's  Reign,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant;  Clairvoyance,  Spiritualism,  Astrology,  etc.,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley,  D.  D.,  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate;  Astronomical  papers; 
articles  throwing  light  on  Bible  history,  etc. 

Prices — A  Free  Copy. — Subscription  price,  ^  a  year,  35  cents  a  number.  Dealers, 
postmasters,  and  the  publishers  take  subscriptions.  Send  for  beautifully  illustrated 
24-page  catalogue  (free),  containing  full  prospectus,  etc.,  including  a  special  offer  by 
which  new  readers  can  get  back  numbers  to  the  beginning  of  the  War  Series  at  a  very 
low  price.  A  specimen  copy  (back  number)  will  be  sent  on  request.  Mention  this 
paper.     Can  you  afford  to  be  without  The  Century  ? 

THE  CENTURY  COMPANY,  New  York. 
TO  ADVERTISERS. 

A  list  of  1,000  newBpaperB  divided  Into  STATES 
AND  SECTIONS  will  be  aeot  on  application— 
FREE. 

To  those  who  want  their  adTertising  to  pay.  we 
can  offer  no  better  medinm  for  thorough  and  effec- 
tive work  than  the  rarlons  sections  of  oar  Select 
Local  List.    GEO.  P.  BOWEI.L  *  CO., 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bnrean, 
10  Bpmce  street,  New  Tork. 
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Important  to  Scbool  Officers,  SQuerintenileDts,  and  Teacbers. 


UNABRIDGED 

Quarto  Dictionary, 

THB    LABORS!    AND    MOST    OOMPLRI 

DICTIONARY  OP  THB  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 

With  a  Supplement, 

EMBRACING    204  ADDITIOKAL  PAGK 

AND  OVER    12,500   NBW    WOBOB, 

AND  A  VOCABULARY  OF  gYKO- 

f    NYM8  OF  WORDS  IK  GENK- 

BAli  USE. 

THE  NEWMEDITIOX  OF 

WiaD«to8B'slUfirwo«Iad«i(br78e«titaflltiflBiL      WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARY, 

CONTAINS  THOUSANDS  OF  WORDS  NOT  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  ANY  OTHER  DICTION  AST. 
FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  AND  CONTAINS  FOUR  FULL-PAGE  ILLUMINATED  PLAT 


Worcester's  School  Dictionaries. 

THE  STANDARD  IN  SPELLING,  PRONUNCIATION  AND   DEFINITION. 

worcester's^dTctionaries 

Were  adopted  June  1st,  1886,  for  exclusive  use  in  the 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  OF   VIRGHriA, 

THESE  DICTIONARIES  CONTAIN  MORE  WORDS  THAN  ANY  OTHERS  OF  SIMILAR  GUAM. 

ADOPTBO  AWD  U8ID  IN 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  PHILADELPHIA.  BOSTON,  CAMBRIDGE, 

CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  WORCESTER,  LOWELL. 
And   hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  throughout   the    United    States   and    Canada. 
Recently  adopted  for  Nonh  Carolina  and  West  Virginia. 
Used  exclusively  in  the  Boston  schools. 
"  Worcester's  Dictionaries  should  he  used  by  the  youth  of  the  country  and  adopted 
in  the  common  scho«»ls." — New  York  Evening  Post, 

THE  STANDARD  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

"  In  i860,  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia  adopted  Worcester  as  tbcir 
standard,  and  are  now  stronger  than  ever  in  their  adherence  to  it  as  their  standard. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  taken  from  the  record  of  the  Unirersiiy : 

**At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  held  July  7,  i860, 
Professor  Holmes  offered  the  following  resolutions  : 

**'Jiesohedt  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Faculty,  Worcester's  Dictionary  affords  the 
most  reliable  authority  for  the  orthograp'-^y  of  the  English  language. 

***Resolvedt  Therefore,  that  Worcester's  Dictionary  is,  f«)r  ihe  present,  recognized 
as  the  standard  for  propriety  in  this  respect.'     They  were  passed." 

WORCESTER  is  generally  regarded  as  the  STANDARD  AUTHORITY  for  the  Bnglteh  laagoMe, 
and  is  so  recommended  by  Bryant,  Longfellow,  WhltUer,  Snmner,  Holmes,  Irving.  Winlhrop,  AgpsMi 
Manh,  Henry  Ev(>rett,  Mann,  Stephens,  Qnlncy,  Felton,  llllllard,  Memmlng^r,  and  the  ■Mjoritjr  ^ 
our  most  distinguished  scholars,  and  is,  besides,  reeoffnixed  as  aathority  by  the  DenartineDls  of  ov 
National  Governments.  It  is  also  adopted  by  many  of  the  Boards  of  Public  iDstmction,  and  in  all  the 
laige  newspaper  offices  In  the  United  States  and  England. 


r*  Descriptive  Catalogues,  containing  full  lists  of  our  educational  publications  sent  to  any  1 
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What  to  do  with  One's  Failures. 

There  is  more  than  one  way  of  dealing  with  one's  failures.  We 
may  for  instance,  simply  forget  all  about  them  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  go  on  to  do  the  work  that  remains  to  be*  done  ;  or  we  may 
accept  the  fact  of  failure  as  final,  dnd  quietly  cease  striving ;  or  we 
may  even  make  a  single  failure  the  excuse  for  a  course  of  reckless 
license  which  can  only  end  in  irretrievable  disaster.  But  none  of 
these  is  the  true  way  in  which  we  should  deal  with  our  failures. 

When  the  physicist  in  his  laboratory  makes  an  experiment  and 
fails  to  obtain  the  result  which  he  expected,  he  does  not,  therefore, 
conclude  that  the  experiment  has  been  fruitless.  He  recognizes,  on 
the  contrary,  that  he  may,  perhaps,  learn  more  from  his  unexpected 
failure  than  if  the  experiment  had  been  successful,  For  the  failure 
had  its  cause;  some  unrecognized  factor  has  been  at  work  in  the 
chain  of  cause  and  effect  set  in  ^motion  by  the  experiment;  and  to 
find  and  to  define  that  unrecognized  factor  may  be  to  lay  hold  of  a 
clew  which  will  lead  to  a  great  discovery.  The  day  has  gone  past 
.when  men  could  attribute  their  mischances  to  ill-luck  or  to  the  wan- 
dering spirits  of  the  air,  and  we  moderns  have  learned  at  last  that  if 
our  milk  sours,  or  our  stable-door  is  found  unlocked  in  the  morning, 
it  is  not  Puck  who  is  to  blame.  And  to  find  out  who  is  to  blame,  or 
wliat  is  to  blame,  is  a  great  step  taken  to  prevent  such  occurrences 
in  the  future. 

An  excellent  example  of  how  much  may  be  won  from  a  failure  is 
seen  in  the  case  of  R5mer,  the  astronomer.  At  one  time  he  was 
engaged  in  a  series  of  observations  to  determine  the  period  of  the 
revolution  of  one  of  Jupiter's  moons.  To  do  this,  he  noted  the  in- 
terval between  the  successive  disappearances  of  the  moon  in  the 
shadow  of  its  planet ;  and,  having  found  this,  he  proceeded  to  verify 
it  by  constructing  tables  of  the  satellite's  motions,  and  by  comparing 
these  tables  with  the  actual  motion  as  observed  through  the  telescope. 
But,  to   Rimer's  astonishment,  he  found  that  his   tables  were  all 
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wrong.  Somehow  or  other  the  moon  failed  to  appear  at  its  predicted 
time.  At  first  it  always  came  late,  and  with  a  lateness  which  g^du- 
ally  increased  until  it  reached  the  amount  of  twenty -two  minutes; 
then  a  change  came,  and  it  began  to  show  the  same  regular  increase 
in  the  earliness  of  its  appearances.  Here,  apparently  was  a  total 
failure  of  the  result  which  Rdmer  had  aimed  at.  But  ROmer  knew 
that,  if  he  had  failed,  his  failure  had  a  cause,  and  he  set  himself  to 
find  it.  He  had  noticed  that  the  variations  in  the  apparent  motion 
of  the  moon  which  was  under  observation  corresponded  with  the 
changing  position  of  the  Earth  in  her  annual  course  around  the 
sun,  and  the  suggestion  came  to  him  that  the  apparent  variation  in 
the  motion  of  the  satellite  was  due,  not  to  any  actual  variation  on  its 
part,  but  to  the  diffCTence  in  time  occupied  by  the  light  from  the  sat 
ellite  in  travelling  to  the  Earth,  according  as  the  Earth  was  near  to 
Jupiter,  or  far  from  it.  Here  was  a  clue  to  a  great  discovery — no 
less  than  the  discovery  of  the  velocity  of  light,  with  which  R6mer*s 
name  is  now  indissolubly  connected. 

The  first  thing,  then,  to  do  with  a  failure  is  to  find  out  the  reason 
of  it.     In  this  matter  men  may  sometimes  learn  from  boys.      Read- 
ers of  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  will  remember  how  Tom  gained 
his  skill  in  wrestling.     It  was  in  the  school  of  hard  experience,     Tom 
was  at  first  a  poor  wrestler,  and  had  to  work  his  way  up   from   the 
very  bottom,  but  after  every  fall  he  set  himself  to  find  out  the  par- 
ticular thrust  or  trip  that  had  sent  him  on  his  back,  and  when  he 
was  apparently  foiled  he  did  not  give  up,  but  *' thought  about  that 
fall  at  his  meals,  in  his  walks,  when  he  lay  awake   in   bed,  in    his 
dreams.*'     Such  study  of  one's  failures  can  never  be  fruitless,  but 
unfortunately  such  study  is  not  so  common  as  it  ought  to  be.     Not 
many  days  ago  a  lady,  whose  work  of  years  had  been  overthrown  by 
lack  of  ordinary  caution,  said  to  a  visitor :  *  *  I  will  never  try  ag;«in. 
I  tried  my  best  and  failed,  and  now  I  have  decided  just  to  take  life 
as  it  comes  and  enjoy  it  as  well  as  I  can."     The  lady  spoke  as  if  she 
were  proud  of  the  new  worldly  wisdom  which  she  had  gained   from 
her  recent  experience  ;  to  the  hearer  her  words  sounded  rather  like 
worldly  foolishness.     It  was  as  if  a  sea-captain,  who,  after  years  of 
skillful  seamanship,  had  been  driven  on  the  rocks,  should  say :  **  I 
tried  my  best  for  twenty  years  to  keep  my  ship  afloat,  and  she  went 
on  the  rocks  at  last.     And,  now,  that  I  am  sailing  again,  I  intend  just 
to  take  my  ease.     What  is  the  use  of  trying  to  stop  a  leak  now, 
when  I  was  wrecked  once  before  ?  "     No  sane  captain  would  talk  in 
such  a  way.     On  the  contrary,  if  his  ship  struck  on  a  hidden  rock 
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his  first  impulse,  after  he  had  done  his  best  for  the  safety  of  the  ship, 
and  the  men  she  carried,  would  be  to  mark  the  cause  of  his  disaster, 
and  to  put  down  the  rock  upon  his  chart,  so  that  neither  he  nor 
others  would  ever  strike  there  again. 

There  is  little  use  in  studying  the  causes  of  one's  failure,  if  one  is  not 
willing  to  apply  the  lessons  which  he  learns  from  that  study.  There 
13  many  a  man  to-day  who  knows  that  the  partial  wreck  which  has 
come  upon  his  life  is  due  to  indulgence  in  stimulants  or  opiates,  to 
social  dissipation,  to  gambling,  or  to  reckless  and  guilty  operations  on 
the  stock  exchange.  But  the  number  of  those  who  have  learned  so 
much  is  far  greater  than  the  number  of  those  who  are  willing  to  act 
upon  the  warning  involved  in  that  knowledge.  "  When  shall  I  awake? 
I  will  seek  it  yet  again, '  *  is  the  cry  of  multitudes  who  wait  only  for 
the  renewal  of  former  opportunities  that  they  may  renew  their  old 
disastrous  course.  Knowledge  of  peril  alone  will  never  save,  any 
more  than  the  danger-signal  will  save  the  skater  who  disr^ards  its 
friendly  warning  and  pushes  on  to  the  thin  ice. 

To  learn  and  to  apply  the  lessons  of  failure  is  to  gather  the  mate- 
rials of  victory  out  of  defeat.  It  has  been  said  that  Russia  owes 
much  of  her  present  strength  to  former  disaster.  She  has  been  de- 
feated often,  but  she  has  never  been  defeated  without  learning  the 
lesson  of  defeat,  and  doing  her  best  to  make  similar  failure  im- 
possible in  the  future.  That  is  the  secret  of  Russia's  strength. 
She  never  recognizes  failure  as  final.  The  same  secret  is  just  as 
valuable  for  the  individual  life.  If  a  man  fails  in  his  first  speech 
through  inadequate  preparation,  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  re- 
main forever  silent,  but  it  is  a  reason  why  he  should  make  better 
preparation  next  time.  The  young  Disraeli  gained  more  than  he 
lost  by  being  laughed  down  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  a  man  less 
wise  than  he  would  have  lost  all  by  never  opening  his  mouth  again. 
And,  so,  in  all  the  phases  of  human  action,  wherever  failure  occurs, 
a  cause  for  such  failure  exists.  The  cause  can  be  found  if  it  is  one 
which  falls  within  the  range  of  human  experience,  and  when  it  is 
found  it  can  generally  be  removed. — Sunday  School  Times, 


Mistakes  in  Teaching. 


[We  have,  we  believe,  published  this  summary  in  a  former  volume 
of  the  Journal,  but  it  is  so  full  of  valuable  suggestion  and  corres- 
ponds so  closely  with  tht  experience  of  our  wisest  teachers  that  it  is 
well  worthy  of  republication.— Ed]. 
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I.   MISTAKES   IN   SCHOOL   MANAGEMENT. 

1.  It  is  a  mistake  to  neglect  the  details  of  school  management. 
Among  the  small  matters  to  which  it  is  important  to  attend  are 

the  following : 

Getting  the  pupils  into  line  preparatory  to  marching  them  into  the 
rooms. 

Teaching  pupils  to  stand  and  walk  with  head  erect,  shoulders  well 
back,  hands  at  the  sides,  and  eyes  to  the  front. 

Teaching  pupils  how  to  go  up  and  down  stairs. 

Having  pupils  stand  while  answering  a  question  or  reading  in 
class. 

Teaching  pupils  to  hold  the  book  in  the  left  hand  when  standing 
to  read. 

Having  pupils  keep  their  work  far  enough  from  their  eyes. 

Having  pupils  stand  in  line  when  brought  out  in  classes,  and  not 
allowing  them  to  lean  against  the  wall,  desks,  etc. 

Having  copy-books  and  drawing-books,  pens,  etc.,  passed  in  a 
precise  and  orderly  way. 

Insisting  on  the  habits  of  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  punctuality  of 
the  children. 

Seeing  that  no  child  leaves  his  seat  without  permission. 

Having  pupils  have  a  uniform  way  of  doing  certain  things,  such 
as  putting  away  and  taking  out  books,  going  to  the  blackboard  from 
the  desks,  or  passing  out  of  the  room. 

Seeing  that  all  waste-paper,  pencil  sharpenings,  etc.,  are  put  into 
the  waste  basket,  and  not  upon  the  floor. 

Seeing  that  chalk  is  not  left  in  the  troughs,  but,  at  the  close  of 
each  recitation  in  which  it  is  used,  that  it  is  put  into  the  chalk  box. 

Seeing  that  slates  and  blackboards  are  ruled  in  your  primary 
rooms. 

2.  It  is  a  mistake  to  omit  yard  supervision. 

It  is  a  mistake — 

3.  For  the  teacher  to  hold  himself  aloof  from  his  pupils  while 
they  are  playing. 

4.  To  be  continually  repressing  the  activities  of  childhood. 

5.  For  teacher  not  to  take  a  position  that  will  enable  him  to  sec 
every  pupil  at  the  same  time. 

6.  To  take  hold  of  a  pupil  to  put  him  in  his  place  in  line. 

7.  To  give  too  many  demerit  marks. 

8.  To  censure  trifling  errors  too  severely. 
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9.  To  complain  or  grumbie  much. 

10.  To  allow 'whispering. 

11.  To  allow  disorder  in  the  school-room  during  recess. 

12.  To  punish  a  pupil  in  the  presence  of  the  school. 

13.  To  invoke  higher  authority  except  as  a  last  resort. 

14.  For  the  teacher  to  be  tardy. 

15.  For  a  teacher  to  be  careless  about  his  personal  habits,  or  to 
allow  his  pupils  to  be  careless  of  theirs. 

16.  To  give  a  command  when  a  suggestion  will  do  instead. 

17.  To  allow  pupils  to  be  frequently  troublesome  without  notifying 
their  parents. 

18.  To  annoy  parents  unnecessarily. 

19.  To  show  temper  in  dealing  with  parents  or  children. 

20.  To  dispute  with  an  angry  parent. 

21.  To  make  remarks  before  the  class  about  notes  received  from 
parents. 

II.     MISTAKES   IN   DISCIPLINE. 

It  is  a  mistake — 

1.  To  try  to  teach  without  having  good  order. 

2.  To  suppose  that  children  like  to  have  their  own  way  at  school. 

3.  To  think  that  order  means  perfect  stillness. 

4.  To  try  to  startle  a  class  into  being  orderly. 

5.  For  the  teacher  to  try  to  drown  the  noise  of  his  pupils  by  making 
a  greater  noise  himself. 

6.  To  call  for  order  in  general  terms  however  quiedy  it  may  be 
done. 

7.  To  make  too  many  rules. 

8.  To  be  demonstrative  in  maintaining  discipline. 

9.  To  speak  in  too  high  a  key. 

10.  To  try  to  force  children  to  sit  still  even  for  half  an  hour  in  the 
same  position. 

11.  To  allow  pupils  to  play  in  the  school-room. 

12.  To  use  a  bell  as  a  signal  for  order. 

13.  To  lose  sight  of  the  class.     [A  pupil  will  need  a  little  more  than 
the  teacher's  untiring  eye  to  restrain  him.] 

14.  To  be  variable  in  discipline. 

15.  To  get  excited  in  school. 

16.  To  be  satisfied  with  order  that  lasts  only  while  the  teacher  is 
present. 

17.  To  give  an  order  without  having  it  obeyed  by  all  to  whom  it 
is  given. 
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1 8.  To  treat  pupils  as  though  they  wei^  anxious  to  violate  tbc 
rules  of  the  school. 

19.  To  ridicule  a  pupil. 

20.  To  punish  without  explanation.     [A  pupil  has  a  right  to  know 
why  he  receives  a  demerit  or  any  other  punishment] 

21.  To  whip  for  disciplinary  purposes  only.     [Whipping  shoukl 
be  for  reformatory  only.] 

22.  To  punish  by  pulling  the  ears  or  hair,  by  pinching,  by  slap- 
ping the  cheeks,  by  keeping  the  body  in  an  unnatural  position,  etc 

III.    MISTAKES   IN   METHOD. 

//  IS  a  mistake — 

1.  To  put  questions  to  pupils  in  rotation. 

2.  To  indicate  in  any  way  who  is  to  answer  the  question  until  it 
has  been  given. 

3.  To  repeat  a  question  for  the  sake  of  those  who  do  not  hear  it 
the  first  time. 

4.  To  look  fixedly  at  the  pupil  that  is  reciting. 

5.  To  be  a  slave  to  your  text- book. 

6.  To  assign  lessons  without  previously  explaining  them. 

7.  To  assign  much  home  work  to  young  children. 

8.  To  assign  a  lesson  and  not  afterwards  test  the  class   to   see 
whether  it  has  been  prepared  or  not. 

9.  To  continue  a  recitation  too  long.     [Fifteen  to  twenty-five  min- 
utes in  primary  ;  twenty-five  to  forty  minutes  in  grammar.] 

10.  To  think  that  to  go  over  a  subject  once  will   be  sufficient 
{Subjects  must  be  reviewed.] 

11.  To  suppose  that  detecting  errors  by  the  teacher  is  equivalent 
to  correcting  them  by  the  pupil. 

12.  To  be  satisfied  with  one  correction  of  an  error. 

13.  To  try  to  teach  too  many  points  in  a  single  lesson. 

14.  To  give  information  to  young  children  that  they  cannot  use  at 
once. 

15.  To  continue  with  objects  too  long,  or  to  use  them  in  reviews. 

16.  For  the  teacher  to  repeat  the  answer  after  the  pupil. 

17.  To  have  a  stereotyped  plan  of  presenting  a  subject. 

18.  To  talk  too  much  while  teaching. 

19.  To  use  long  words  in  teaching. 

20.  To  give  words  before  ideas. 

21.  To  try  to  make  difficulties  too  simple. 
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22.  To  neglect  any  opportunity  for  making  the  pupil  do  as  much 
as  possible  in  learning. 

23.  To  tell  pupils  anything  they  should  know  or  can  be  led  to  find 
out  by  judicious  teaching. 

IV.    MISTAKES   IN    MANNER. 

H  is  a  mistake  — 

1.  To  scold. 

2.  To  threaten. 

3.  To  grumble. 

4.  To  be  hasty. 

5.  To  show  lack  of  animation  and  enthusiasm. 

6.  To  be  cold  and  formal. 

7.  To  assume  to  be  immaculate. 

8.  To  be  noisy. 

9.  To  be  careless. 

10.  To  be  frivolous. 

11.  To  be  too  familiar  with  your  pupils. 

1 2.  To  swear,  or  chew  tobacco,  or  smoke,  or  gossip,  etc. 

13.  To  rant  around  the  room. 

— J.  L.  Hughes^ s  ^^ Mistakes  in  Teaching,** 


Baling  Slates. 

HINTS   OF    GREAT    IMPORTANCE    TO    WRITING    TEACHERS  AND 

PUPILS. 

•'  The  amount  of  work  done  upon  slates  by  the  pupils  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  this  country  in  their  regular  lessons,  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  in  solving  the  problem  of  how  to  secure  the  very  best  results 
in  writing. 

*'  It  matters  but  very  little  how  the  special  lesson  in  penmanship  is 
conducted  during  the  half  hour  or  less  of  each  day,  if  during  the 
remaining  part  of  the  time  little  or  no  application  is  made  while  prac- 
tically putting  to  use  the  special  lesson  learned.  One  day  in  seven 
given  to  devotion  will  not  work  any  gratifying  results,  if  during  the 
remaining  part  of  the  week  no  application  is  made  of  the  truths  pro- 
claimed. 

**  While  much  has  been  said  about  how  writing  should  best  be 
taught,  little  or  nothing  has  been  written  of  the  counteracting  influ- 
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ences  which  too  often  outweigh  and  seriously  prevent  any  actual 
progress. 

*  *  The  per  cent,  of  loss  is  always  provided  for  in  conducting^  any 
thrifty  business.  -  The  bad  often  overbalances  the  good.  The  wear 
and  tear  of  many  a  business  has  consumed  all  the  profits. 

**  The  immense  amount  of  scribbling  indulged  in  by  the  average 
pupil  in  school  is  enough  to  work  injury  and  disaster  to  the  hand- 
writing. The  pages  of  writing  required  in  the  regular  lessons  of 
pupils  is  on  the  increase  and  unless  proper  provisions  are,  nuide  we 
may  look  for  a  generation  of  insipid  writers. 

"  Writing  upon  slates  with  blunt  pencils  and  without  lines  ;  writing 
upon  unruled  paper,  seemingly  with  the  finger  nails,  during  the  gen- 
eral lessons,  will  undo,  all  special  efforts  of  whatever  character  they 
may  be,  and  eventually  overthrow  the  strongest  disposition  toward 
positive  progress. 

•*If  the  lessons  learned  in  our  schools  were  retained;  if  the  les- 
sons were  not  forgotten;  if  the  counteracting  influences  were  not 
so  great  as  to  almost  destroy  the  truths  so  earnestly  proclaimed  and 
so  honesdy  received,  then  might  we  marvel  at  the  wonderful  strides 
of  a  generation. 

"  How  much  friction  can  be  evercome  is  one  of  the  first  provisions 
in  all  mechanics.  If  what  the  pupil  does  wisely  is  undone  unwisely, 
what  is  the  need  of  doing  at  all  ?  This  state  of  affairs  does  not  of 
necessity  have  to  exist.  If  the  best  means  are  employed  ;  if  proper 
remedies  are  applied;  if  valuable  experience  is  not  ignored,  the  fiic- 
tion  created  will  not  be  perceptible,  and  progress  will  be  positive 
rather  than  negative, 

*'  To  escape  all  retarding  influences  is  as  necessary  as  to  provide 
the  very  best  means  for  advancement.  Knowing  what  to  do  docs 
not  always  imply  ivhat  not  to  do, 

*  *  A  person  may  do  one  kind  act  and  utterly  destroy  its  best  effect 
by  omitting  to  do  another  that  good  judgment  would  suggest. 

"  A  teacher  may  work  faithfully  yet  not  see  satisfactory  results, 
because  of  counteracting  influences.  Too  much  friction  wiU  destroy 
the  working  of  any  '*  machine."  Too  much  attention  to  other  things, 
letting  writing  take  care  of  itself  outside  the  special  hour,  will  grow 
carelessness  impossible  to  overcome. 

**If  paper  be  ruled,  then  slates  should  be  ruled.  If  the  bolder 
and  pen,  properly  held,  is  accepted  as  correct,  then  a  slate  pencil  of 
similar  size  and  length  (wooden  covered)  should  be  used. 

"  In  lower  grades  the  slates  should  be  ruled  with  double  lines. 
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while  in  the  upper  a  single  line  will  do,  corresponding  with  that  on 
paper.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  see  to  the  proper  ruling  of 
slates  BY  DOING  IT  HIMSELF,  and  thus  provide  one  of  the  best  means 
to  retain,  in  general  lessons,  what  has  been  gained  in  special. 

**  The  demand  for  written  work  in  our  schools  is  so  great  that 
without  the  proper  application  of  the  special  to  the  general  work, 
there  can  be  no  gratifying  results.  If  the  special  work  be  with  the 
pen  or  lead  pencil  and  ruled  paper,  it  is  folly  to  expect  similar  work 
on  slates  without  lines,  and  too  often,  with  short,  blunt  pencils.  If 
carelessness  is  the  rule,  it  is  encouraged  by  allowing  the  use  of  coarse 
pens,  very  soft  lead  pencils,  and  short  blunt  slate  pencils. 

**No  improvement,  no  encouragement,  no  success  can  follow  the 
use  of  poor  ink,  poor  paper,  poor  pens,  or  pencils.  So  infallible 
is  this  law  that  all  sane  persons  accept  it,  knowing  that  its  appli- 
cation is  without  exception  in  other  mechanical  arts." — Penman's 
Art  Journal, 

Genuine  dignity  and  genuine  fun  are  not  at  all  incompatible. 
Pupils  love  a  te'acher  who  has  the  element  of  humor.  But  woe  be 
unto  him  who,  lacking  this  fine  sense,  puts  on  a  make  beheve  of 
nonsense  to  win  a  ready  smile  from  his  class.  The  most  absolutely 
deplorable  high  schoolmaster  we  ever  knew  was  a  man  who  took 
occasion,  now  and  then,  lo  speak  of  Shakespeare  as  **  W.  S.,"  or 
of  Victor  Hugo  as  **Vic."  Cheap  wit  cheapens  personal  influ- 
ence.— Journal  of  Education.  « 


The  teacher,  in  assigning  lessons  to  young  pupils,  should  be  very 
careful  to  clearly  point  out  to  them  what  will  be  expected  of  them  in 
the  recitation.  One  of  the  most  conpicuous  merits  of  an  able  teacher 
is  her  ability  to  explain  in  concise  and  simple  language  the  difficul- 
ties the  pupils  will  be  likely  to  encounter  in  the  preparation  of  the 
lessons  assigned.  Troublesome  points  will  always  occur,  either  through 
the  weakness  of  the  pupil* s  understanding,  or  from  the  failure  of  the 
text-book  to  make  clear  the  subjects  to  be  studied  The  language 
used  in  such  explanations  must  be  carefully  chosen,  so  that  vague 
and  unintelligible  impressions  will  not  be  left  upon  the  minds  of  the 
children  as  to  what  will  be  expected  of  them  in  the  recitation.  David 
P.  Page  used  to  say  that  the  great  test  of  a  teacher's  power  was  best 
shown  in  her  ability  to  assign  and  conduct  recitations. —  The  Ameri- 
can Teacher, 
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A  Method  of  Beoitation. 

Because  it  is  desirable  to  secure  thoughtfulness  it  is  not  therefore 
necessary  to  turn  every  recitation  into  a  deliberate  conference.  Wc 
have  just  now  a  rage  for  development  lessons  and  the  so-called  So- 
cralic  questioning.  And  this  form  of  work  has  its  place  and  value. 
It  is  objectionable  only  when  it  is  suffered  to  become  a  hobby,  and 
thus  to  drive  out  other  useful  processes.  There  is,  for  example,  the 
short,  sharp,  driving  interchange  of  question  and  answer,  in  which 
the  master  permits  no  delay,  dallies  with  no  imperfect  reply,  but, 
with  brief  incisive  questions  calling  for  clear,  prompt  answers,  passes 
swiftly  from  one  pupil  to  another,  and  keeps  his  whole  class  thor- 
oughly alert  and  at  white  heat.  A  delay  or  a  faulty  answer  caus6 
the  question  to  be  passed  at  once  to  another  pupil.  The  lesson 
drives  to  its  purpose  with  a  vigor  and  directness  which  is  tonic  in  its 
effect  upon  the  mind.  We  have  seen  a  capable  teacher  standing  on 
the  floor  with  his  class  in  a  circle  about  him,  gradually  closing  in 
upon  him  in  the  eager  excitement  of  the  exercise,  question  and  an- 
swer following  like  musket  shots  in  a  running  fire.  The  lesson  was 
in  geography,  and  rapidly  as  the  questions  came  there  was  a  system- 
atic purpose  in  them  which  was  fully  and  clearly  worked  oat 
Eyes  snapped  as  the  incisive  answers  shot  forth.  A  mistake  the 
class  all  detected  at  once,  and  it  was  corrected  before  the  blunderer 
had  fairly  ceased  speaking.  How  he  hung  his  head  for  a  moment, 
while  the  rest  went  on  in  the  eager  chase  for  further  game.  A  boy 
hesitates,  and  one  opposite  has  given  the  answer  while  the  first  was 
collecting  his  wits.  They  were  all  working  accurately  and  rapidly 
and  tensely,  as  the  very  tones  of  their  voices  indicated.  And  were 
not  admirable  mental  habits  growing  under  this  discipline  ?  Did  they 
not  study  better  because  they  must  prepare  themselves  for  such  an 
exercise  ?  When  the  class  was  dismissed,  with  directions  to  bring  in, 
written  on  their  note- books,  a  summary  of  the  lesson,  a  beholder 
could  not  help  saying  to  himself^  admirable,  thoroughly  admirable! 
And  those  note-books — we  saw  the  work  of  the  day  before — they 
were  neat,|  systematic,  concise,  accurate,  models  of  good  school 
work.  Now  the  deliberative  style  of  recitation  attains  some  results  for 
which  this  is  not  adapted,  but  would  not  the  school  gain  if  to  it  there 
were  added  in  appropriate  subjects  this  running  fire  of  recitation  ? 
It  is  adapted  to  mental  arithmetic,  to  chronology,  to  map  questions 
in  geography,  to  some  grammar  work,  and  to  reviews  in  all 
branches. —  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. 
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Ooiirse  of  Study. 

["  Iron  sharpeneth  iron  ;  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of 
his  Iriend."  In  this  spirit  we  present  the  following  article  from  the 
W.   y.  School  Journal, — Ed.] 

Intelligent  people  everywhere  are  discussing  courses  of  study. 
This  is  an  excellent  sign  of  progress.  For  many  years  there  has  been 
a  growing  dissatisfaction  concerning  the  teaching  of  the  fictions  of 
grammar,  the  impractical  parts  of  arithmetic,  and  the  senseless  memo- 
rizing of  nonsensical  dates  in  history.  The  conviction  has  been  long 
g  rowing  that  our  schools  should  prepare  for  the  work  of  the  world, 
and  since  so  large  a  number  of  pupils  leave  the  school  room  at  an 
early  age,  foreordained  to  earn  their  tread  by  the  skill  of  their  hands, 
the  schools  should  give  them  the  power  of  doing  so  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner.  The  school  should  touch  the  world  asiiis.  The  people 
begin  to  feel  this  fact,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will 
become  a  popular  demand  expressed  in  a  way  stronger  than  words. 
Most  Boards  of  Education  have  settled  down  in  a  sort  of  complacent 
self-satisfaction,  in  the  conviction  that  no  more  improvement  is  pos- 
sible in  the  course  of  study  governing  their  schools.  They  will  open 
their  eyes  in  amazement,  one  of  these  days,  when  they  find  new 
Boards  elected  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sweeping  all  existing  curricu- 
lums  of  study  into  oblivion.  Reforms  are  often  destructive.  It  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  foresee  evils  to  come,  and  wisely  prepare  for 
them.  It  is  not  possible  to  forecast  and  modify  a  cyclone.  The  best 
that  can  be  done  is  to  dig  cyclone  cellars,  into  which  to  retreat  when 
the  tremendous  wind  begins  to  blow.  But  it  is  possible  to  forecast 
educational  cyclones,  and  it  is  also  possible  so  to  modify  their  de- 
structive effects  that  when  they  come  they  will  only  blow  away  the 
dust  and  rubbish  of  antiquated  humbugs. 

In  discussing  this  subject  no  better  question  can  be  asked  than, 
What  ought  our  sons  and  daughters  to  learn  in  order  to  be  best  pre- 
pared for  that  station  in  life  the  majority  of  them  will  occupy  ?  We 
will  classify  only  that  which  is  needful  and  must  be  learned  before  the 
age  of  fourteen : 

They  should  learn  to  read,  understandingly,  ordinary  English. 
They  should  be  able  to  write  a  fair  hand,  and  spell  correctly  all  words 
usually  met  in  ordinary  discourse. 

They  should  have  a  minute  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  world 
near  them,  a  good  knowledge  of  our  country,  and  a  correct  general 
idea  of  the  entire  world,  and  its  relation  to  other  worlds. 
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They  should  be  able  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  rapidly 
and  correctly,  and  know  as  much  more  of  arithmetic  as  touches  ih€ 
actual  world  of  business  and  life — no  more. 

They  should  know  all  the  common  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  they  meet. 

Of  technical  grammar — none ;  but  of  lang^uage  expression,  both 
oral  and  written— aj  much  as  possible.  This  will  include  letter 
writing  and  description  of  common  occurrences  with  ease  and  ^dlity. 

They  should  learn  all  possible  about  the  body,  its  common  dis- 
eases, and  the  simple  remedies,  nourishing  foods,  rules  for  keeping 
well,  as  well  as  the  conditions  of  health  and  long  life. 

They  should  learn  to  use  all  their  senses,  especially  their  hands  and 
eyes.  In  order  to  get  this  most  important  discipline  there  should  be 
systematic  and  constant  exercise  in  the  industrial  arts  from  the  kin- 
dergarten until  the  day  school  is  left.  This  should  not  be  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  them  for  special  trades,  but  in  obedience  to  the 
fundamental  law  that  there  can  be  no  training  of  the  mind  except 
through  the  senses,  so  the  more  thoroughly  the  senses  are  trained, 
the  more  thoroughly  must  the  mind,  as  a  natural  consequence,  be 
also  trained. 

They  should  learn  the  story  of  American  history;  not  a  dry  memo- 
rizing of  dates,  but  real  historical  knowledge  of  facts,  causes,  and 
effects.  They  should  also  learn  something  about  the  history  of  the 
world. 

They  should  have  a  love  for  good  literature.  This  can  very  early 
be  taught  if  the  right  instruction  is  given. 

They  should  learn  the  essential  features  of  village  or  city,  State, 
and  general  government.  One  half  of  our  pupils  will  become  voters, 
all  will  be  citizens. 

They  should  learn  the  effects  of  tobacco  and  alcohol  on  the  body 
and  mind.  If  a  pupil  is  properly  and  early  taught,  he  will  never 
either  drink  or  smoke.  It  will  be  impossible,  unless  he  naturally 
lacks  some  of  the  essential  elements  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 

They  should  learn  honesty,  punctuality,  truthfulness,  industry, 
good  manners,  cleanliness,  and  a  reverence  for  God  and  the  rights 
of  others.  They  should  reverence  the  person  of  Christ,  and  learn 
humbly  to  study  His  religion. 

They  should  know  the  value  of  money,  and  be  able  to  say  no,  and 
yes,  and  stick  to  it. 

This  may  seem  to  some  a  formidable  catalogue,  but  study  it  care- 
fully, and  tell  what  one  particular  can  be  omitted.  There  is  food  here 
for  much  thought. 
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The  Mental  Element  in  Beading. 

The  Mental  Element  in  reading  is  that  by  which  we  understand 
and  feel  what  we  read.  It  includes  an  Intellectual  and  an  Emotional 
element.  ' 

The  Intellectual  Element  is  that  by  which  we  understand  what  we 
read.  The  Emotional  Element  is  that  by  which  we  feel,  and  appre- 
ciate what  we  read.  Both  of  these  are  the  basis  of  good  reading, 
and  they  will  be  briefly  discussed. 

The  Intellectual  Element.—- The  Intellectual  Element  is  of 
great  importance  in  good  reading.  There  must  first  be  a  proper 
conception  of  the  subject  before  there  can  be  a  correct  and  impres- 
sive expression  of  it.  The  thought  must  lie  clearly  in  the  soul  of  the 
reader,  or  he  cannot,  by  the  force  of  living  words,  put  it  clearly  into 
the  mind  of  the  listener. 

1.  A persofi  must  understand  what  he  reads.  No  one  can  read 
properly  that  which  he  does  not  understand.  He  may  pronounce 
the  words  correctly,  but  unless  he  comprehends  the  thought  it  will 
be  merely  **  calling  words,**  not  reading.  Ridiculous  mistakes  are 
sometimes  made  by  pupils  in  endeavoring  to  read  what  they  do  not 
understand  ;  and  the  artificial  and  unnatural  style  in  which  young 
persons  often  read  is  due  to  the  same  cause. 

2.  Pupils  should  study  their  reading  lessons.  They  should  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  words,  the  idea  intended  to  be  expressed 
by  the  author,  the  general  character  of  the  sentiment,  the  meaning 
and  force  of  the  prominent  allusions,  the  rhetorical  figures,  etc.  It 
will  be  well  to  go  over  the  lesson  and  mark  the  emphasis,  slides, 
varieties  of  voice,  etc.,  appropriate  to  the  different  parts  of  the  piece 
to  be  read  ;  and  if  it  were  partly  or  wholly  committed  to  memory, 
it  could  be  read  so  much  more  effectively. 

3.  To  excel  in  reading,  one  should  be  a  good  literary  scholar.  In 
no  study  does  a  person  require  so  much  general  culture  as  in  read- 
ing. He  needs  a  knowledge  of  history,  mythology,  rhetoric,  etc., 
in  order  to  understand  the  references,  allusions,  rhetorical  construc- 
tions, etc.,  in  the  selections  read.  The  reading-lesson,  properly 
studied,  becomes  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  studies 
in  the  school;  The  study  of  elocution  is  thus  adapted  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  literature;  indeed,  many  a  person  has  received  his  first 
impulse  to  literature  culture  in  the  reading- class  as  taught  by  some 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  lover  of  literature. 
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The  Emotional  Element. — The  Emotional  Element  is  abo  of 
fundamental  importance  in  reading.  The  soul  of  the  reader  must 
feel  the  sentiment  of  his  selection  before  he  can  awaken  a  prope* 
feeling  in  the  heart  of  the  listener. 

1.  A  person  should  feel  and  appreciate  what  he  reads.  Litera- 
ture appeals  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  head.  The  reader  must 
be  susceptible  to  all  the  various  phases  of  sentiment,  and  feel  them 
when  he  is  reading,  so  that  he  may  make  others  feel  them.  If  tbe 
subject  is  pathetic,  his  heart  should  be  touched  with  pity ;  if  it  is 
humorous,  he  should  appreciate  the  humor;  if  it  is  grand  and  sub- 
lime, he  should  feel  the  emotion  of  grandeur  stirring  in  his  soul, 

2.  Pupils  do  not  usually  feel  or  appreciate  what  they  read.  They 
will  read  one  style  of  composition  in  just  about  the  same  tone  and 
pitch  as  another;  so  that  if  you  judged  the  composition  by  the 
manner  of  reading,  you  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  reading  a 
funeral  sermon  of  Bossuet,  or  a  humorous  description  by  Mark 
Twain.  There  is  no  response  to  the  touch  of  pathos  or  beauty: 
no  heart-throb  to  the  poet's  line  or  the  orator's  sentiment.  Indeed. 
there  is  often  no  more  feeling  than  if  a  talking- machine  were  re- 
peating the  words  of  the  reading-book. 

3.  To  be  a  ^ood  reader,  one  should  not  only  be  a  good  literary 
scholar,  but  he  should  also  possess  a  cultivated  taste.  Refinement 
of  mind,  a  heart  to  feel  and  appreciate  the  beautiful  and  good,  will 
make  the  reader  susceptible  to  the  beauties  of  literature,  and  enable 
him  to  touch  other  hearts  by  the  pathos  and  beauty  of  his  expres- 
sion. An  elocutionist  should  take  special  pains,  by  the  study  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  the  cultivation  of  that  which  is  beautiful  and  noble  in 
human  character,  to  acquire  such  refinement  of  taste  and  feeling  as 
shall  fit  him  for  the  highest  attainments  in  his  high  art. 

To  THE  Teacher. — That  the  teacher  may  aid  the  student  in 
respect  to  the  mental  element,  the  following  suggestions  are  made : 

1.  The  teacher  should  examine  the  pupils  to  see  that  the}'  under- 
stand the  reading  lesson.  He  may  ask  questions  upon  the  meaning 
of  words,  the  thoughts  of  the  author,  the  figures  and  allusions,  the 
historical  and  biographical  references,  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
piece,  and  upon  the  style  and  character  of  the  composition.  Pupils 
may  often  be  required  to  give  the  sense  of  a  passage  or  paragraph 
in  their  own  language. 

2.  The  teacher  should  explain  such  things  as  the  pupil  does  not 
understand.  He  may  explain  the  meaning  of  words,  sentences,  allu- 
sions, figures  of  rhetoric,  etc.  ;  call  attention  to  the  historical  fact  or 
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mythological  story  to  which  an  allusion  refers,  and  show  the  force 
and  beauty  of  a  figure.  He  should  try  to  awaken  an  appreciation 
of  the  beauty  of  a  poetical  image  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and 
make  his  imagination  picture  it  to  his  mind,  as  it  was  seea  by  the 
poet  who  wrote  it. 

3.  Tkf  teacher  shouM  endeavor  to  awaken  an  appreciation  of  the 
se^itiment  in  the  heart  of  the  pupil.  He  may  give  illustrations  of 
the  different  kinds  of  sentiment,  and  show  how  the  voice  and  man- 
ner should  be  adapted  to  express  them.  By  appropriate  questions 
and  explanations  he  can  open  the  pupil's  eyes  that  he  may  see,  and 
unseal  his  heart,  that  he  may  feel  those  touches  of  beauty  sind  humor 
and  pathos  which  throb  in  the  poet's  line  or  live  in  the  orator's 
phrase. — Dr,  Ed,  Brooks, 


The  Good  Questioner. 

1.  He  is  a  teacher,  not  a  mere  examiner.  He  questions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imparting  knowledge,  not  merely  for  finding  out  what  the 
pupil  knows. 

2.  He  asks  his  questions  in  the  order  in  which  a  subject  should  be 
investigated,  making  his  pupib,  for  the  time,  searchers  after  truths 
and  himself  their  leader  and  guide. 

3.  He  knows  the  mind— the  order  of  its  growth  and  the  method 
of  its  thought — and  he  adapts  his  work  to  it. 

4.  He  exercises  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  asks  the  very 
questions  necessarv  to  develop  and  strengthen  them. 

5.  He  asks  few  questions.  He  chooses  carefully  his  words.  Every 
sentence  means  something,  and  every  word  is  the  right  one. 

6.  He  wastes  no  time  in  delays,  but  pushes  his  inquiries  with  a 
good  degree  of  rapidity,  and  keeps  up  the  heat  of  intellectual  life  by 
rapid  and  sharp  blows. 

7.  He  knows  what  he  wants,  and  drives  straight  for  it.  He  allows 
no  side  issues  or  irrelevant  questions  to  throw  him  off  his  track. 

8.  He  leads  his  pupils  to  the  mountains  of  knowledge,  where  they 
can  see  truths  they  never  saw  before.  He  shows  them  new  views  of 
subjects,  so  that  they  are  often  astonished  and  delighted. 

9.  He  never  questions  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  his  knowledge, 
but  keeps  himself  in  the  background,  and  the  truth  in  the  fore-front. 
When  he  is  through,  his  pupils  think  of  what  they  have  been  taught 
and  not  of  the  teacher. 
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10.  He  is  an  enthusiast.  He  believes  in  himself  enoag^h  to  give 
•him  the  confidence  necessary  to  secure  his  success. 

11.  He  never  leaves  his  subject  until  a  definite,  clear,  concise  and 
conclusive  result  is  reached.  This  is  kept  as  a  valuable  additioo  to 
knowledge.  He  leaves  nothing  at  loose  ends. — Pennsylvania  School 
Journal, 


The  Teacher's  Lot. 

A  COLLECTION   OF   QUOTATIONS   UPON   THE  AMENITIES  AND  TRIBU- 
LATIONS OF   TEACHING. 

Delightful  task !  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 
To  teach  the  young  ideas  how  to  shoot. 

—  Thompson's  ^*  Spring" 

Teacher — "  *  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses* — Maggie  Ford,  pat 
down  that  slate!" 

Taught  or  untaught,  the  dunce  is  still  the  same. 
Yet  still  the  wretched  master  bears  the  blame. 

— Dryden, 

To  sentence  a  man  of  true  genius  to  the  drudgery  of  a  school  is 
to  put  a  race-horse  in  a  mill. — Colton, 

Uneasy  lie  the  heads  of  all  who  rule  ; 

The  most  so  his  whose  kingdom  is  a  school. 

—O,  IV.  Holmes. 

The  schoolmaster  is  apt  to  be  a  favorite  with  the  female  part  of 
creation,  especially  in  the  rural  districts. — Irving. 

Came  the  Preceptor,  gazing  idly  round, 
Now  at  the  clouds,  now  at  the  green  grass. 

And  all  absorbed  in  reveries  profound 
Of  fair  Almira  in  the  upper  class. 

— Longfellow. 

I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done  than  be  one 
of  twenty  to  follow  my  own  teaching. — Shakespeare. 
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Worried  and  tormented  into  monotonous  feebleness,  the  best  part 
of  life  ground  put  of  him  in  a  mill  of  boys. — Dickens. 

She  dwells  by  great  Kenhawa's  side, 

In  valleys  green  and  cool, 
And  all  her  hope,  and  all  her  pride 

Are  in  her  village  school. 

— Longfellow. 

If  vexed  with  a  child  when  instructing  it,  try  to  write  with  your 
left  hand.     Remember  a  child  is  all  left  hand. — •/.  R  Boyes. 

And  when  the  world  shall  link  your  names 

With  gracious  lives  and  manners  fine, 
The  teacher  shall  assert  her  claims, 

And  proudly  whisper,  "  These  were  mine !  ** 

—  WhitHer. 

What  comfort  some  pedagogues  might  derive  from  the  thought 
that  wise  pupils  can  learn  as  much  from  a  fool  as  from  a  philosopher. 
—  Vedder, 

Pretty  were  the  si^ht. 
If  our  old  halls  could  change  their  sex  and  flaunt. 
With  prudes  for  proctors,  dowagers  for  deans, 
And  sweet  girl  graduates  in  their  golden  hair. 

—  Tennyson, 

Instructors  should  not  only  be  skillful  in  those  sciences  which  they 
teach,  but  have  skill  in  the  method  of  teaching  and  patience  in  the 
practice. — Dr,  Watts, 

O'er  wayward  childhood  wouldst  thou  hold  firm  rule 

And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces  ; 

Love,  Hope,  and  Patience^ — these  must  be  thy  graces, 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school. 

— Coleridge. 

And  while  a  paltry  stipend  earning 
He  sows  the  richest  seeds  of  learning; 
No  joys,  alas,  his  toil  beguile, 
His  mind  lies  fallow  all  the  while. 

—Robert  Lloyd.   - 
2 
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The  eminence  of  their  scholars  commends  the  memories  of  school- 
masters to  posterity,  who,  otherwise,  in  obscurity,  had  been  alto^getfaer 
forgotten. — Thomas  Fuller, 

Enny  man  who  has  kept  school  for  ten  years  ought  to  be  made  a 
major-general,  and  have  a  penshun  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  days, 
and  a  hoss  and  a  wagon  to  do  his  going  round  \n.—/osh  Billings, 
— Copied  from  the  Centred  School  JoumaL 


Kind  Words. 

"  Keep  a  guard  on  your  words,  my  darlings, 

For  words  are  wonderful  things  ; 
They  are  sweet  like  the  bees'  fresh  honey, 

Like  the  bees  they  have  terrible  stings. 
They  can  bless  like  the  warm,  glad  sunshine. 

And  brighten  a  lonely  life. 
They  can  cut  in  the  strife  of  anger. 

Like  an  open,  two-edged  knife." 


A  teacher  suggests  this  addition  to  Hints  on  Worryir^  in  the  Oc- 
tober Journal  :  "  *  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,*  even  though  it 
return  to  you  no  more  until  it  drifts,  as  it  surely  will,  upon  the  shores 
of  Eternity." 


"Go  Slow.'* — Did  you  ever  send  a  boy  on  an  errand,  and  have 
him  start  the  minute  his  name  was  called  without  waiting  to  under- 
stand the  thing  that  was  wanted  of  him,  and  come  back,  eventually, 
with  the  wrong  thing  done,  or  nothing  done?  This  very  com- 
mon fault,  of  starting  as  soon  as  there  is  indication  that  something 
b  to  be  done  without  waiting  to  know  what  is  to  be  done,  is  nowhere 
more  noticeable  than  in  the  modem  school-room,  where  the  teacher, 
with  the  modern  peculiarities,  merely  wants  to  know  of  some  new 
thing,  and  at  the  mere  suggestion  of  a  device  rushes  off  on  a  peda- 
gogical tangent  with  no  thought  or  care  as  to  why  she  does  it 
Teaching  never  needed  so  much  balancing  as  now.  There  was  never 
a  time  when  there  was  so  much  need  of  a  teacher's  waiting  until  she 
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knows  just  what  to  do,  and  why  she  does  it,  as  now.  "  Go  slow"  is 
a  ^ood  motto  for  any  teacher  who  has  not  a  thorough  philosophy 
behind  her  work.  We  say  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
are  still  conservative  teachers  who  will  never  go  at  all ;  but  the  pro- 
fession is  going  forward.  It  is  important  chiefly  that  it  go  wisely 
forward.— ,/wrwtf/  of  Education, 


Tests  of  Sacoess. 


/.  spirit, — A  good  teacher  will  animate  his  class  with  an  excellent 
spirit ;  they  will  desire  to  learn.  Animation,  earnestness,  are  effects 
of  knowledge  rightly  presented. 

2.  Understanding — The  end  of  education  is  to  teach  the  pupil 
to  understand;  hence  there  should  be  daily  advancement  made 
here.  The  teacher  should  notice  (i)  that  his  pupils  are  quick ;  (2) 
have  a  complete  grasp;  (3)  are  independent. 

J,  Progress, — Mental  advancement  is  the  necessary  effect  of  edu- 
cation. 

4.  Discipline. — (i)  in  mental  characteristics — as  clearness,  com- 
pleteness, accuracy,  etc. ;  (2)  in  behavior— quiet,  obedient,  orderly, 
decorous,  conscientious. 

The  teacher  should  seek  these  in  each  recitation ;  and  should  study 
the  means  that  bring  these  ends.  The  absence  of  these  tests  is  very 
significant. — New  York  School  Journal, 


How  Frank  Fisher  was  Gored  of  His  Tardiness. 

BY  THB  AUTHOR  OP  "  PRESTON  PAPERS." 

*'  Waft  a  moment,  please,  Frank.  I  want  to  send  a  note  by  you,  if  it  won't 
trouble  you  too  much,''  and  Miss  Leonard  smiled  as  her  pupils  wound  in  and 
out  of  the  long  aisles  in  her  cheerful  school-room,  '*keepinjjsiep"  to  the 
music  of  her  count  as  they  marched.  The  words  were  addressed  to  the 
leader  of  one  of  the  ranks,  and  he  responded  cordially,  **  1  shall  be  very 
happy  to  obligee  you  ";  for  Miss  Leonard  had  a  genial  way  that  always  won 
the  hearts  of  her  pupils,  great  and  small. 

•*  Of  course  you  must  know  it  concerns  you,  she  remarked,  as  he  stood 
respectfully  waiting  while  she  wrote. 

'*  I  thought  it  likely,"  he  replied,  with  a  faint  smile  that  grew  fainter  still 
as  he  read  the  note  at  her  request.  He  bowed  politely,  put  it  in  his  inside 
pocket  and  said,  '*  Good  night,"  very  much  in  the  usual  manner. 
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"Dear  me!"  she  sighed,  as  she  put  her  desk  in  order  and  prepared  to 
leave.  "  I  almost  envy  those  teachers  who  do  not  care  for  their  pupils,  save 
when  in  school ;  who  shut  out  all  interest  and  sense  of  responsibility  in  them 
when  they  shut  the  school-room  door.  Envy,  did  1  say?  No,  never;  for 
they  do  not  know  what  they  lose  ;  what  grand  opportunities  for  good  they 
are  missing  Ah,  me !  The  problem  of  life  is  still  difficult.  Those  who  do 
not  realize  its  responsibilities  do  not,  cannot,  amount  to  much ;  and  those 
who  do  are  bowed  by  their  weight,  fettered  by  their  vastness.  By  this  time 
Frank  is  undoubtedly  calling  me  a  cross  old  thing,  or  some  such  endearing 
epithet ;  but  oh  my !  1  did  not  know  what  else  to  do,  and  something  cer- 
tainly must  be  done,  and  that  quickly,  for  his  own  goodi  the  good  of  my 
school,  and  for  his  future  associates  and  prosperity." 

[Are  these  reflections  common  among  teachers  ?  Among  our  best  teach- 
ers, **  Yes,"  most  emphatically.  Then,  are  "our  best  teachers"  scarce? 
Yes,  rather.— Ed.] 

Now,  what  Frank  really  thought,  as  he  walked  slowly  homeward,  was 
thi.s :  "  1  didn't  suppose  she'd  care.  Miss  Newcome  wouldn't,  and  why 
should  she  ?  What  difference  will  it  make  to  Miss  Leonard  ?  None.  Her 
salary  will  go  on  just  the  same,  either  way;  so  it  is  only  on  my  account  that 
she  did  it.  What'll  mother  say  ?  Scold,  I  suppose,  as  usual,  and  as  usual 
that's  all  the  good  it'll  do.  She  ought  to  know  belter  by  this  time ;  she's 
tried  it  often  enough.  Maybe  she'll  tell  father.  If  she  does  I'd  better  look 
out.  Whew  !  wouldn't  there  be  a  breeze  to  blow  around  my  ears !  I've  a 
good  mind  t«»  tell  her  right  away  that  I'm  going  to  do  differently.  No;  111 
just  wait  and  see  how  she'll  manage.  Miss  Leonard's  opened  the  campaign, 
an*  I'll  just  play  I'm  only  an  indifferent  spectator,  and  watch  the  progress  of 
this  thing.  1  hardly  think  she's  equal  to  this,  though  I  must  say  she's  got  us 
boys  pretty  well  under  her  thumb ;  "  and  he  affected  an  unusual  degree  of 
gaiety  as  he  entered  the  sitting-room  with  a  bound  and  a  whistle,  calling  out 
to  his  mother,  *'  Here's  a  love-letter  for  you." 

'*  A  love-letter,  my  son !  What  do  you  mean  ?'*  and  the  mild  little  woman 
adjusted  her  glasses  with  .some  astonishment,  preparatory  to  reading  the 
note  that  occasioned  the  above-mentioned  soliloquies.  "  Well,  'tis,"  he 
rejoined ;  "  if  she  didn't  love  me  she  wouldn't  'uv  taken  the  trouble  to  write 
it;"  and  he  laughed  somewhat  nervously. 

Now  let  us  use  the  author's  privilege  and  look  over  Mrs.  Fisher's  shoulder 
while  she  reads  as  follows  : 
**  Dear  Mrs.  Fisher: 

I  regret  the  necessity  that  compels  me  to  ask  you  if  it  is  not  possible  for 
Frank  to  be  more  punctual  in  the  morning.  He  is  on  time  for  the  afternoon 
session,  but  rarely  gets  here  until  after  ten  in  the  forenoon  He  is  one  of 
my  largest  boys,  and  the  influence  of  his  dilatory  habit  cannot  but  be  felt  by 
the  younger  members  of  my  school,  and  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  Besides, 
the  mlerest  I  feel  in  having  my  school,  as  a  whole,  prompt  in  their  attend 
ance,  I  wish  to  help  them  cultivate  habits  that  will  be  beneficial  in  their 
tendencies  toward  the  future ;  and  it  is  so  much  easier  to  form  good  habits 
while  young  than  to  break  up  pernicious  ones  when  older.  Can  we  not 
manage  it  some  way  ? 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

Leonore  Leonard" 
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"  Well,  Frank,  what  shall  I  tell  her?"  asked  his  mother  after  she  had  read 
the  note. 

**  I  don't  know.  She  didn't  ask  me  if  /could  help  her.  Between  you  I'm 
safe  enough ;  I  guess  I'll  be  taken  care  of,"  and  he  laughed  as  he  kissed  his 
mother  and  then  went  into  the  library. 

The  next  morning  he  entered  school  just  as  his  class  in  arithmetic  was 
going  into  the  recitation  room  at  10:15.  He  had  only  time  in  passing  his 
teacher's  desk  to  hand  her  his  mother's  reply,  and  we  will  get  her  permis- 
sion to  glance  at  its  contents : 

**  Miss  Leonard,  my  dear  friend  : 

Your  kind  favor  of  yesterday  is  received,  and  the  contents  fully  noted  I 
am  somewhat  embarrassed  to  reply,  as  I  must,  in  a  measure,  criminate  my- 
self. But  first  let  me  thank  you  for  the  deep  interest  you  show  in  my  son. 
I  am  truly  grateful,  and  shall  be  more  than  glad  to  reciprocate  the  kindness 
whenever  it  is  within  my  power  He  is  a  good  boy,  much  above  the  average, 
and  usually  obedient  to  my  every  wish.  But  there's  one  thing  I  can't  do  ; 
that  is.  to  get  him  up  in  the  morning.  I  have  tried  everything  1  could  think 
of,  except  referring  to  his  father.  This  I  don't  want  to  do,  except  as  a  last 
resort.  He  has  a  great  many  business  cares,  and  I  dislike  to  increase  his 
anxiety  if  I  can  help  it.  Can  you  suggest  anything  ?  You  always  seem  to 
*  see  your  way  out'  .so  well,  that  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  be  willing  to 
give  me  the  benefit  of  your  observation,  judgment,  or  experience.  Should 
you  so  favor  me.  I  shall  esteem  it  highly. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Florence  S.  Fisher." 

At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session  Miss  Leonard  once  more  summoned 
Frank  to  her  desk,  and  by  a  few  judicious  questions  (to  which  he  responded 
politely,  if  not  with  enthusiasm)  she  found  that  he  had  no  particular  time  to 
go  to  bed,  and  did  not  generally  get  up  in  the  morning  until  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  had  gone  to  their  respective  places  of  business.  That 
and  her  previous  knowledge  that  he  was  the  youngest  in  a  family  of  several 
boys,  and  had  been  greatly  indulged  in  his  own  fancies  when  a  child,  fur- 
nished the  reason  for  her  plan,  embodied  in  the  following  note : 

**  My  dear  Mrs,  Fisher  ; 

I  think  I  have  found  out  Frank's  trouble.  He  does  not  get  a  sufficient 
amount  of  sleep  after  eleven  o'clock  unless  he  lies  in  bed  in  the  morning. 
My  plan  would  be  to  send  him  to  bed  at  eight  for  a  few  evenings,  and  see 
how  that  works.  If  it  did  not  prove  sufficiently  early,  I  would  try  half  an 
hour  earlier ;  if  that  did  not  give  the  young  man  enough  rest,  so  that  he 
would  be  (eady  to  eet  up  at  a  reasonable  hour,  I  would  try  seven  o'clock. 
That,  persisted  in,  I  think,  will  prove  a  remedy  for  his  disease. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  expressions  of  friendship, 

I  remain  yours  truly, 

Leonore  Leonard." 

Frank's  face  burned  crimson  when  he  read  that,  but  his  sturdy  good  sense 
came  to  his  aid  and  forbade  anything  like  insubordination  at  the  pro.spect 
before  him.  In  Miss  Leonard  he  had  found  a  sympathizing  friend  in  all  his 
boyish  plans,  sports,  and  struggles ;  and  though  this  tested  the  fibres  of  his 
friendship  for  her,  it  did  not  break  one.  He  remained  loyal  to  her,  even 
in  thought,  passively  submitting  to  what  no  one  else  could  have  proposed 
without  causing  defiance  and  disobedience. 
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At  eight  o'clock  that  evening  his  mother  said,  "Come,  Frank,  take  your 
first  dose  of  the  new  medicine.    Good  night." 

He  was  just  in  the  midst  of  a  newspaper  article  on  the  recent  State  elec- 
tions, which  his  father  and  brothers  bad  been  discussing  at  the  dinner-table, 
and  in  which  he  was  greatly  interested ;  but  after  a  second  of  thought  con- 
cluded not  to  give  expression  to  one  feeling  of  disapproval,  so  he  merely 
gave  his  mother  the  usual  good  night  kiss  and  started  for  his  room. 

The  next  morning  he  awoke  at  about  the  usual  time— for  the  habits  of 
months  are  not  much  disturbed  by  one  night's  change— and  went  into  school 
smiling  a  sort  of  '*  //  didn'^  do  tV"  glance  at  his  teacher,  as  he  passed  heron 
the  way  to  the  recitation -room.  She  understood  it  perfectly,  and  replied 
orally,  **I  didn't  expect  to  accomplish  a  miracle  by  one  effort.  Wait 
and  see.*' 

And  he  waited.  That  night  there  was  no  special  inducement  for  him  to 
sit  up,  so  he  did  not  even  wait  for  his  mother  to  say,  "  Frank  it  is  eight 
o'clock,"  but  anticipated  it  by  bidding  her  "good  night."  He  awoke  a  little 
earlier  than  the  day  before,  but  did  not  get  up  until  the  usual  time.  Enter- 
ing school  in  the  accustomed  way  at  the  accustomed  time,  he  looked  rather 
triumphantly  at  Miss  Leonard,  who  again  responded  verbally,  this  time,  with 
**  After  many  days  "  only. 

But  that  night  proved  to  be  a  trial.  About  half  past  seven  his  chum, 
George  Mayo,  came  in,  evidently  to  spend  a  social  hour  or  two,  for  be 
brought  with  him  a  new  game  just  received  from  a  distant  cousin,  and  about 
which  the  boys  had  had  a  long  talk  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  greeted  cordially 
by  Frank,  who  had  forgotten  all  about  his  disease  and  its  heroic  treatment, 
until  the  striking  of  the  tall  clock  in  the  library  recalled  the  fact  to  his  mind. 
By  a  desperate  effort  he  managed  to  say,  *'  Excuse  me,  please,  George,"  and 
rushed  from  the  room,  leaving  his  mother  to  explain  matters  as  best  she 
might.  Again  he  awoke  earlier  than  usual,  and  again  he  refused  to  listen  to 
his  better  spirit  urging  him  to  get  up.  But  when  he  went  into  school  he  had 
to  assume  an  air  of  indifference  that  he  did  not  feel,  and  to  his  civil  *'  Good 
morning  "  Miss  Leonard  responded  with  equal  civility,  and  thought,  as  she 
did  so,  "  The  leaven  works." 

That  night  was  even  worse,  for  there  was  a  lecture  to  bt  delivered  at  the 
town  hall  on  "  Bicycles  and  bicycling, '  and  of  course  all  the  boys  were  in- 
terested, and  all  but  Frank  would  go.  It  was  hard,  and  his  first  impulse 
was  to  ask  his  mother  to  excuse  the  performance  of  his  penange.  But  he 
had  unusual  endurance  and  a  little  pique,  perhaps ;  so,  although  very  sober 
during  the  evening  he  did  not  mention  his  half-formed  resolution  to  his 
mother,  who  noted  his  countenance,  and  was  more  than  half  tempted  to 
relax  her  discipline,  as  she,  alas !  had  too  often  done  before. 

Another  early  wakeninc:  on  the  following  morning,  and  the  thougVt* 
"Why  should  I  punish  myself  by  lying  here  awake,  merely  to  see  if  Miss 
Leonard's  ingenuity  hasn't  failed  her  for  once.  How  she  does  read  a  fellow, 
though  !  I  hope  if  she  does  beat— and  I  begin  to  think  she  will,  in  spite  of 
me— I  hoi>e  she  won't  twit  me  with  it,  as  Miss  Newcome  did  Sammy  Clark 
when  she  whaled  him."    He  did  not  yield  to  his  inclination  to  get  up,  how- 
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«ver,  but  resolutely  remained  in  bed  until  the  old  hour  for  arising  had  come. 
To  be  sure  it  was  monotonous,  and  it  become  more  so  as  each  successive 
night  found  him  going  to  bed  at  the  same  hour,  and  each  morning  found 
him  struggling  to  overcome  his  naturally  active  propensities  and  compelling 
himself  by  sheer  force  of  will  to  lie  in  bed.  The  climax  was  reached,  how- 
ever, pn  Thanksgiving  night,  when  the  uncles,  the 'cousins,  and  the  aunts 
were  gathered  by  the  score  in  the  house  they  all  loved  so  well.  Humbly, 
penitently,  frankly,  he  called  his  mother  aside,  and  without  preface  remarked, 
"  Mother,  I  weakon  ;  Til  cry  *  quits*  if  you  and  Miss  Leonard  will  let  up  on 
me  and  give  me  a  decent  bedtime.*' 

Of  course  they  did. 

Teachers,  is  there  any  lesson  here  for  you?  Does  it  show  you  how 
heartily  the  parents  of  your  pupils  will  co-operate  with  you  for  the  good  of 
the  children  ?  Does  it  show  you  that  you  may  gain  such  a  hold  on  a  child's 
heart  as  to  make  the  child  believe  in  you  *'  through  thick  and  thin  ?  "  Then 
the  above  true  story  has  not  been  culled  in  vain  from  the  experience  of  your 
friend  and  associate  teacher.—  The  American  Teacher, 


Notes. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale,  late  Saperintendent  of  Schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  entered 
the  field  as  an  institute  lecturer.  His  subjects  are :  The  Philosophy  of  Education ; 
The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  ;  Moral  Training ;  The  Common  Branches, 
particularly  United  States  History,  Geography,  Grammar,  Language,  Composition, 
and  Arithmetic.  He  has  also  prepared  six  lectures,  which  he  has  called,  Title- Deeds 
to  the  United  States.  Their  titles  are  the  following :  The  Division  of  North  America 
Among  the  Maritime  Nations  of  Western  Europe;  The  English  and  French  in 
North  America;  Independent  America ;  The  Acquisition  of  Louisiana  and  Florida; 
From  Texas  to  Alaska ;  The  Northwest  Territory  and  the  Western  Reserve.  Mr. 
Hinsdale  has  given  very  careful  study  to  educational  questions,  and  made  a  fine 
reputation  as  a  man  of  fine  judgment,  broad  culture,  and  conservatively  progressive 
ideas.  He  would  be  glad  to  make  engagements  for  institute  work.  His  address  is 
434  Dunham  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  following  composition  of  words  in  common  use  will  afford  much  en- 
tertainment if  read  aloud  by  several  as  a  test  of  ability  to  read  it  correctly. 
Hardly  one  in  a  hundred  can  get  through  it  successfully  without  previous  study : 
Comely  Diana  had  a  voice  like  a  calliope ;  yet,  although  it  was  not  ener- 
vated by  laryngitis,  she  was  not  a  virago.  She  wore  a  stomacher  set  with 
jewels,  that  gave  an  interesting  idea  of  her  father's  finances.  There  was  no 
squalor  in  her  vicinage.  She  sought  to  inveigle  her  charity  coadjutor  into 
a  hymeneal  assoination  without  tedious  delay.  She  sent  him  her  miniature, 
a  jessamine  flower,  and  an  invitation  to  a  dinner  of  anchovies.  He  was  a 
co-adjutant  in  the  church.  He  had  a  cadaverlike  complexion,  and  in  a  joust 
he  had  been  houghed.    Taking  some  almonds  as  a  bridal  gift,  he  mounted 
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a  dromedary  with  the  epizootic,  and  hastened,  without  digression,  aloi^ 
Pall  Mall.  The  guests  were  seated  on  a  divan,  with  no  prescience  of  eviL 
The  diocesan  was  waiting,  having  finished  an  absolutory  service,  when  sud- 
denly, above  the  clangor  of  the  wedding  bells,  was  heard  a  maniacal  shriek. 
The  groom  had  pierced  his  carotid  arteries  with  a  carbine  on  hearing  that  a 
deficit  in  his  church  collections  had  been  discovered.  He  was  cremated.^ 
Boston  Transcript, 


Newspapers.— The  most  profitable  newspaper  in  the  world,  the  lumdom 
Times,  is  valued  at  $25,000,000;  and  the  most  profitable  in  France,  the  Pttii 
Journal,  earns  $600,000  a  year  net,  although  a  dozen  years  ago  it  was  insdv- 
ent.  The  London  Standard  is  valued  at  $10,000,000;  the  Daily  News  at 
$6,000,000,  and  $5,000,000  would  not  buy  the  Telegraph,  The  Herald^  <rf 
New  York,  has  an  income  of  a  round  million  a  year,  and  values  itself  at 
several  millions.  The  Boston  Herald  is  another  newspaper  mint.  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  on  an  original  capital  of  $2,500,  is  clearing  a  cool  half  a 
million  per  annum.  Coming  nearer  home,  the  Des  Moines  Register^  whidi 
the  Clarksons  bought  for  $30,000  fifteen  years  ago,  is  now  worth  $500^000, 
and  Bradstreet  estimates  the  fortune  of  each  of  its  owners  at  $250,000. — Des 
Moines  Times, 


Every  day  at  i  o'clock  $300,000,000  sit  around  a  little  mahogany  table  in 
an  upper  room  in  the  Western  Union  building  and  eat  a  plain,  but  substan- 
tial lunch.  The  millions  belong  to  Jay  Gould,  Sidney  Dillon,  Russell  Sage, 
and  ex-Governor  Alonzo  B.  Cornell.  All  were  country  boys  and  wore  shoes 
only  on  Sunday.  Mr.  Gould  and  Mr.  Sage  got  their  ifieas  of  finance  in  vil- 
lage stores,  and  Mr.  Dillon  and  Governor  Cornell  were  day  laborers,  and 
thanked  Heaven  when  they  trudged  home  with  six  dollars  in  their  trousers' 
pockets  on  Saturday  m^X.—New  York  Sun, 


Fabliahers'  Notes. 

Barnes's  Brief  History  of  the  United  States  has  had  an  exceptional  pnpalartty. 
Its  clearness  and  logical  treatment  have  made  it  a  universal  favorite,  while  its  jiidi> 
cial  impartiality  has  commended  it  to  all  clashes  of  readers.  It  has  recently  been 
revised  and  given  a  new  dress  with  considerable  increase  of  its  beautiful  and  aitisdc 
illustrations. 


Book  Notioes. 

YOUNG  FOLKS*  PICTURES  AND  STORIES  OF  ANIMALS  FOR  HOME 
AND  SCHOOL.  By  Mrs.  Sanborn  Tenney.  Six  volumes.  Boards,  per  volume, 
30  cents,  net.  Each  volume  complete  in  itself  and  sold  separately  if  denred. 
Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 
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An  entertaining  natural  history  series,  fully  illustrated,  written  in  language  suitable 
for  young  children,  and  embodying  information  that  ought  to  be  familiar  to  every 
child.  The  subject  matter  is  distributed  over  the  six  volumes  as  follows:  i.  Birds; 
2.  Quadrupeds;  3.  Bees  and  other  Insects ;  4.  Fishes  and  Reptiles;  5.  Sea  Urchins, 
Star  Fishes,  and  Corals ;  6.  Sea  Shells  and  River  Shells. 

For  sale  by  Randolph  &  English,  1302  Main  Street. 

PARLOR  VARIETIES.  Part  3.  Plays,  Pantomines,  and  Charades.  By  Olivia 
Lovell  Wilson.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  Price,  boards,  50  cents;  paper,  30 
cents. 

This  volume  is  composed  of  plays  adapted  to  amuse  children,  and  are  represented 
as  prepared  and  performed  by  two  girls  who  lived  retired  from  the  world  and  were 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources  for  entertainment. 

For  sale  by  Randolph  and  English,  1302  Main  Street. 

TOWARDS  THE  GULF— A  ROMANCE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

••  To  meet  was  love — the  love  ihat  leads  to  death — 
And  yet,  God  ruling  heaven  and  earth — they  met.*' 

New  York:    Harper  &  Bros.,  Franklin  Square.     1887.     Price,  $i. 
For  sale  by  Randolph  &  English,  1302  Main  street. 

RODMAN  THE  KEEPER.  Southern  Sketches.  By  Constance  Fenimore  Wood- 
son, Auihrr  of  "  East  Angels/*  «*  Anne,*'  "  For  the  Major,"  &c.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square.     1886.     Price,  |i. 

A  series  of  ten  entertaining  sketches  of  incidents  and  impressions  of  a  residence 
of  six  jrears  in  the  South. 

For  sale  by  Randolph  &  English,  1302  Main  Street. 

MISTAKES  IN  WRITING  ENGLISH  AND  HOW  TO  AVOID  THEM. 
For  the  use  of  all  who  teach,  write,  or  speak  the  language.  By  Marshall  T. 
Bige!ow,  Author  of  *'  Punctuation  and  other  Typographical  Matters.*'  Boston : 
Lee  &  Shepard. 

A  useful  little  manual  that  discusses  many  of  the  common  errors  in  the  use  of 
English  and  shows  how  to  avoid  them.  A  very  convenient  volume  to  have  at  hand 
for  ready  reference. 

For  sale  by  Randolph  &  English,  1302  Main  Street. 

FIVE-MINUTE  READINGS  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.  Selected  and  adapted 
by  Walter  K.  Foibes,  Elocutionist  and  Public  Reader, &c.  Boston:  Lee&  Shep- 
ard. 

A  collection  of  carefully  selected  short  readings  for  girls.  Uniform  in  Myle  and 
price  with  *'  Five* Minute  Declamations  '*  and  *'  Five  Minute  Reciutions,"  by  the 
same  author. 

For  sale  by  Randolph  &  English,  1302  Main  Street. 

MEMOIRS  AND  LETTERS  OF  DOLLY  MADLSON,  Wife  of  James  Mtdisim, 
President  of  the  United  States.  Edited  by  her  Grand -niece.  Boston  and  New 
York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1886.     Price,  |i. 25. 

This  is  a  collection  of  letters  written  by  Mrs.  Madison,  interspersed  with  letters  of 
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her  personal  friends,  and  connected  by  sach  editorial  comments   as  serve  lo  aake 
clear  iheir  reason  and  purpose.  -  They  give  deltghtfalpicturet  of  -the  cvstoas  of  tk 
times  and  brin^;  the  reader  into  social  contact  with  the  foremost  men  of  oar  coitty. 
For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911   Main  Street. 


Books  Beoeived. 

We  have  received  from  the  pnblishers  the  following  books : 

TiTLB                                        Authors.  Publjshbiu      Piks. 

Select  Orations  of  Cicero Allen  &  Greenough Ginn&Co.  mailiiispfke,  i.# 

Elements  of  Analytical  Geometry...  G.  A.  Wentworth,  A.  M. .  **                       "          ijc 

Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia Samuel  Johnson.  LL.D..  *'                       "           ^ 

^  C^^^.'.!*'!?*."!^.*!^. .'?^'^^.'!'.°! }  J-  M.  WhitoD.  Ph.  D •'  -  -« 

Plutarch's  Lives {^f!  All^^^.'.^.l"^*^^^^  "  "  * 

New  Second  Music  Reader Luther  W.  Mason "  "  ^ 

^  lJ^.  .^.""*.*!*:'!  !^t  }f^J^^, }  P-  »•  G»°°  &  J-  A-  Coady.  "  "  B 

First  Weeks  in  School {  J' ^^^y^"f?'. f"**.  ^,\  ^,\ }  "  "  -M 

New  First  Music  Reader L.W.Mason **  •'  9 

Veazie's  Four- Part  Song  Reader.. .    G.  A.  Veazie,  Jr .  "  •*  4S 

Autobiography  of  Dr.Benj. Franklin,    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  4* 

Preparatory  Course  in  Latin  Prose)  Albert  Harkness,  Ph.  D.,  *  r^   A»»i^.r»  jb  /-^ 

Authors-Caesar,  Sallust  &  Cicero,  /     LL.D ]^'  Appleton  &  Co. 

Caesar's  Commentaries "  "  "  **  *' 

Sheldon's  Elementary  Arithmetic Sheldon  &  Co. 

Sheldon's  Complete  Arithmetic **       "  Introdac.  price,  Jbi 

Habit  in  Education Dr.  Paul  Radestock D.C.Heatb&Co.  maiLpr,  M 

Lectures  to  Kindergartners Eliz.  P.  Peabody "  "  **  $1 

Practical  Zoology B.  P.  Colton «  «.  '^  J5 

Monographs  on  Education : 

How  to  Teach  Reading G.  SUnley  Hall "           "                   "       jj 

The  Study  of  Latin E.P.Morris "           "                    "       J5 

Modem  Petrography G.H.Williams "           "                   *'       jj 

Sadler's  Commercial  Arithmetic. . .  W.  H.  Sadler  &  W.R.Will  W.  H.  Sadler.                         |i 

United  States— Historical  Outlines,  F.  Gillum  Cromer By  author.  Union  City,  Ind. 

®  Hy^i!?nV'!*?"^!^^^''.'.'I'!^.^"'!}  Alice  M.  Guernsey Inter-Sute  Publish  ngCo. 

^"^^"li^^.ii^!""'.'':'!:""..'."'!} HiUITypeWriterA,«C. 

Through  J,  IV.  Randolph  <Sf  English: 

^SliSi""T.'°.^*'.^^^^^^^^  "•  Payn«.  A.  M  .. .    Harper  &  Bros,  ijj 

Through  H^esi,  Johnston  <Sf  Co.: 

"i »n !"  *.""?.^"'" ."!'.  °^l  .".'^: }  Edited  by  her  gnmd^iece    Houghton.  Mifflin  k  Co.    i  js 

Publications  of  the  Leander  Mc*Cor-) 

mick  Observatory,  University  of  V  Prof.  O.  Stone.    University  of  Virginia. 

Virginia.  Parts  i,  2,  and  3 ) 

''?™"^^.'!?.':":.f!°!':!^'!~?fl":}  W-  S.  Sweene>- A.  LoveU  &  Co. 

Educational  Exhibits  and  Conven-) 

tions  at  the  World 's  Industrial  and  V Gov.  Printing  Office. 

Cotton  Centennial  Exposition. . . .  j 
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The  Haeazines. 

IiTPPINCOTT'8  MAOAZINK— Tothe  1>eceinb*T  onmlwror  Lipplncott't  Mufeaxioe.  Mm.  Frnncet 
HndipHon  Burnett  contribotM  the  complete  novel,  **  MIm  llefMV^."  » ttody  of  life  fu  the  bowtehold  of 
•  dieaolate.  i>p«*bdthi1ft  Sngllsh  lord,  wbicb  alTordt  ample  scope  for  both  pathoe  end  humor.  E.  P. 
Roe,  tli«  moev  popular  of  all  American  noTe1i«te.  contrilmtee  a  etory  in  hb  cbamcterfotlc  vein,  enti- 
tl<-d  **  A  Ohoet  on  Chritrmae  Etc."  A  delightful  little  extraTaganza  le  Seawell  8idney*e  *'Maid 
M»rimn."  The  literary  autobiography  It  furnished  by  John  Habberton.  Another  autob  ographical 
•kvirb  h»  that  in  whirh  Charlotte  Adame  tells  **  How  I  Became  an  Artist's  Model.**  **  *  Newapaperlsm* 
R^Ti^wed  '*  is  •»  clever,  entertaining,  and  good-tempered  answer  to  the  article  on  **  NewspHperism," 
In  the  Norember  numb*'r.  V  G.  Carpenter  discusses  "The  Presidents  as  Gaittron->raeTs."  and  gives  a 
gocHl  deal  of  cnri<«us  inrorntati«'n  gathered  from  authentic  sources  The  departments  of  Monthly 
O  aafp  Aiid  B«tnkTalli  ar-  as  bright  as  ev^r  The  poetry  is  furnished  by  Ella  wheeler  Wilco«.  Charles 
I..  Htldretb.  William  H.  Hayne,  Mark  Mallow,  and  Helen  Gray  Cone  *  A  Bachelor's  Blandt-r,"  is 
concluded  in  this  number. 

TR  B  90UTf]ERN  BIVOUAC  for  December  oentains  a  t  umber  of  original  and  striking  articles.  The 
first  articlf,  i|iUNtr«ted.  is  a  description  of  the  origin  and  genesis  of  the  trotter,  and  it  is  accompanied 
by  n  namb«*r  of  instrnclivA  tables  The  article  to  which  nearly  every  reader  will  first  turn  relates  to 
the  Northwes'em  ronspiracy.  It  is  the  introduction  to  a  complete  history  of  this  episode  of  the  war, 
aud  contain*  the  letters  of  instruction  and  theoommi<«el  ne  issued  to  ihe  Confederate  Commissionera. 
Anothet  important  contribotion  to  history  is  the  paper  containing  some  unpublished  letter*  of  Jeffer- 
son. The  S'orine  and  sketches  are  all  up  to  the  high  standard  of  modem  magaxine  literature  '*  At 
Kickettses*  Pay  Piirty  "  will  attract  attention,  and  the  favorable  impression  made  by  the  first  install 
Ufnt  of  '*  Th"-  Tmo  Marksmen  of  Rnff's  Moantaio  "  is  very  mncb  strengthened.  Col.  Q  P.Thmston, 
of  ^itabviUe,  hHS  a  graphic  account,  fn*m  the  Federal  standpoint,  of  the  battle  of  Chickaroauga.  The 
poet*  of  this  number  are  W.  W.  Hame.v.  W.  C.  Richards,  &.  m.  Burton,  and  Cecil  Uarconrt  The 
I^ecember  Bivouac  more  than  sustains  its  well-eamHl  reputation  for  enterprise  and  good  Judgment. 

POPULAR  9  IRNOK  MONTH LT.  Contents  for  December. -Sdenoe  and  Theology,  by  John  Bur- 
ron^hs.  Zoological  8upe  stitions.  by  rt-lix  L  Oswald.  M.  D.  The  Higher  Education  of  Woman,  by 
Mni  K.  Lynn  Linton  Energy  in  Plant-Cells,  by  Prnf»«or  T.  H  MoHride.  illustrated.  Geology  of  the 
Atlantic  4)rean  II.  by  8H  VCilHani  Dawson.  The  New  Requisiti'>ns  for  Admission  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege,  by  Profi^wor  Joaiah  Parsons  Cooke.  Lif*  in  the  8outh-Sea  Islands,  by  CapUin  Cyprian  Bridge, 
R.  N.  8ome  Ont lines  from  the  History  of  Bducatloo.  by  Professor  W.  R  BeoHllct,  co  clndMl.  The 
Piyslol'  gy  of  Attention  and  Tolition,  by  J.  Capple,  M  D.  How  to  Warn  our  Houses,  by  E.  Y.  Rob- 
bi  >a.  Ihe  Wings  of  Birds,  by  Pr>fiMSor  W.  U.  Flower,  P.  R  A  Measuring  the  Earth's  Surfiice,  illns- 
trated.  by  Franc  sco  Hansons.  Snily's  Hand  Rook  of  Psychology,  by  Carveth  Read.  Sketch  of  M. 
Ar^go.  with  Portrait.  Editor's  Table:  The  Lesson  of  Wiggins.  Literary  Notices  Popular  Mis- 
celUny.    Notes. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  for  Dwcember  — Frontispiece,  **  In  Christmas  Season,  Long  Ago.**  In  Christmas 
Seaaiin,  Lotg  Ago.  po  m.  iilnstmted  by  the  frontispiece.  Prince  Fairyfoot,  I.  Prances  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett. b**Ndpiece  and  three  illustrations.  International,  verses  A  F*  rtunate  Opening.  Frank  R.  Stock- 
bin,  two  ilhi»tratinnB.  "  A  Kaging.  Roaring  Li>>n,"  Jmgle,  illnstrated.  How  a  Ureat  Battl*  Panorama 
is  Made,  fourteen  illustrations.  Cricket  Songs,  verses.  The  Bamberry  Koys,  J.  i.  Trowbid;e,  three 
lllnstraronH  and  tail-  \*-c*>.  The  ^'tory  of  a  Squash,  po^m,  nix  pages  Illustrated  and  engrossed.  A 
8(  heraing  {}\'\  Santa  Ctnus.  three  illustrations.  The  Woodcock  and  the  Sparrow,  verses,  four  pages, 
itluitrat^  and  en{rroi«sed.  Juan  and  Jnanita,  ch.  II,  headp'ece  a  d  illnstiatlon.  A  Chrl'troas  Con- 
sMnic«,  I,  three  1  li>slrations.  A  N*-st  in  «  Pocket,  poem,  illustrated.  The  Maitlc  Buttons,  lllustiated. 
The  Galley  (^at.  picture.  Sir  Penn's  Little  Army,  verses, illustimted  and  engrossed.  Jack-in-ihe  PnU 
pit,  iUnstrNted  BditoritI  Notes.  The  Letter-Box  The  Agassis  Association.  The  Riddle  Box, 
illnstra  ed. 

THE  DRTEMRBR  CRNTURT.— The  Century  has  receive*!  Innumerable  evidencM  of  the  deep  hold 
which  the  Lif**  of  Lincoln  has  already  taken  upon  the  reading  world.  Th*>  second  part  deals  with 
*  Lincoln  ns  Soldier,  lawyer,  and  Politician  "— "ue  might  also  have  said  "as  wrestler" — and,  together 
with  what  has  a'nvtdy  l>ee  printed,  forms  a  sort  of  epitome  of  life  in  the  MisHlssippi  Valley  dow<  to 
1^8^.  Th«>  narrative  is  br<  nght  d  wn  to  the  close  of  l.incoln's  *'  pioneer  period"  and  into  the  first 
yeHm  of  hlH  legislative  e«pehenc*',  including  events  which  first  gave  him  prominence  as  a  legislator 
and  a  politician.  The  opening  art iclen  are  on  Lincoln's  youtbfi^;  idol  Henry  Clay.  Three  purtralts 
of  tMay  are  zU^m  :  one  from  a  dasut^rreotype  printe<l  as  a  frontispiece  one  as  a  young  man,  the  third 
bcdns  of  bims«'lf  and  his  wifn.  The  art  paper  of  the  number  Is  the  first  of  several  short  articles  on 
'M'ont»-mporary  Fr-nch  Sculpture  "  The  latter  half  of  Dr.  MHrtiu's  "Old  Chels«>«"  contains  chat  in 
regtrd  ti»  the  literary  and  historical  assodarlons  of  thh  part  of  London.  **  The  F<K>d  anestlon  In 
AniericM  an')  Bnmp««"  \*  a  vital  and  suggestive  study,  of  a  most  practical  snbject  A  curious  erticle 
is  "^A  Little  Millerite,"  by  Mrs.  Jene  Mirsh  Parker,  being  reminiscences  of  Millerlsm  in  1843  and 
1844  the  time  eet  for  the  end  of  the  world.  Th-  tonic  in  the  W^ar  Series  is  •'  Th-  Second  Day  at  Get- 
tysburg." treated  by  Oenerxis  Henry  J.  Hunt  and  E  M  L«w.  the  latter  with  special  regard  t.»  **Round 
Top  ai  d  theConfederste  Right."  The  number  contains  two  short  stories  by  American  writers:  one 
a  L'ttdon  socie^  sketch.  **  An  American  B«-anty."  the  other  a  tale  of  the  Tar  West,  entitled  "  A  Cow^ 
arl  .**  ^'onnet*  are  oontribntad  by  Robert  Bums  Wilson  and  Henry  Tyrrell,  and  **  Songs  of  Christmas," 
by  Louise  Both-Hendrfluen. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

/  L.   BUCHANAN,    Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Edi^, 

[T/i«  Journal  it  gent  to  every  (hmUy  Superintendent  and  DUtrict  (%erk^  aa»d  mmat  he  ear^^ 
preierved  by  them  eu  publie  property  and  trammittod  to  their  eueeeesors  in  ogbon^  \ 

Oounty  aod  Distriot  School  Leyies. 

Opinions  differ  somewhat,  and  in  some  instances  misapprehension 
exists,  as  to  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  the  law  which  provides 
for  levying  taxes  in  counties  and  districts  for  public  free  school  por- 
poses.  '  The  following  is  the  law  referred  to  (School  Law,  section 
122,  page  56): 

"  No  tax  levied  by  any  county  for  public  free  school  purposes  thcrdn 
shall,  in  any  case,  exceed  ten  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  upoo 
the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  any  county,  and  no  tax 
to  be  levied  by  any  school  district,  for  public  free  school  purposes 
therein,  shall  exceed  ten  cents  upon  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable 
property  therein  ;  provided,  however,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
board  of  trustees  of  any  school  district,  or  the  county  school  board 
of  the  county,  to  include  in  their  annual  estimates  for  such  schod 
districts,  and  for  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  to  inclode 
in  their  levy  for  public  free  school  purposes  in  said  district,  anj 
amount  which,  together  with  any  county  tax  levied  in  such  distrkt 
for  the  purposes  of  the  public  free  schools  of  the  county,  shall 
not  exceed  twenty  cents  in  the  hundred  dollars  upon  the  taxaHe 
value  of  the  property  in  said  school  district :  provided,  however, 
that  in  the  county  of  Alexandria,  if  three-fourths  of  those  voting  00 
the  question  vote  affirmatively,  any  school  district  may  impose  00 
itself  a  tax  not  exceeding  fifty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars.*' 

I.  The  act  of  Assembly  (approved  July  11,  1870),  which  em- 
braced the  above  law  in  its  original  form,  provided  that  the  question 
as  to  the  amount  of  taxes  to  be  levied  for  county  and  district  school 
purposes  should  be  determined  by  the  voters  of  the  county  and  dis- 
tricts respectively.  But  the  act  was  amended  (Acts  of  Assembly, 
187 1- 2,)  so  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  supervisors  of  a  county  to 
fix  the  amount  of  the  levy  for  both  county  and  district  school  par- 
poses. 
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2.  It  is  clearly  stated  that  the  county  and  district  school  levy  taken 
together  shall  not  exceed  twenty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars.  Of 
course,  a  special  act  of  the  General  Assembly  could  authorize  a  levy 
as  high  as  fifty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  which  is  the  maxi- 
mum flowed  by  the  Constitution. 

3.  The  law  also  provides  that  county  school  levy  shall  not  exceed 
ten  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars. 

4.  When  the  county  school  levy  is  ten  cents  on  the  hundred  dol- 
lars the  district  school  levy  cannot  go  above  that  amount.  But  if  the 
former  is  less  than  that  amount,  the  latter  may  be  more,  but  only  as 
much  more  as  the  former  is  less.  If  the  county  school  levy  is  five 
cents,  the  district  school  levy  may  be  fifteen  cents.  But  the  rule  does 
not  work  both  ways.  You  cannot  have  a  county  levy  of  fifteep  cents 
and  a  district  levy  of  five.  For  while  the  latter  is  lawful,  the  former 
is  not,  inasmuch  as  no  county  levy  can  exceed  ten  cents. 

5.  The  county  school  levy  may  vary  in  different  counties,  but  does 
not  vary  in  the  different  districts  of  the  same  county.  For  instance, 
there  may  be  a  county  school  levy  of  two  cents  in  one  county  and 
ten  in  another,  but  it  would  be  rather  abnormal  to  have  a  county 
school  levy  of  two  cents  in  one  district  of  a  county  and  ten  cents  in 
another  district  of  the  same  county.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
doubtless  tend  to  produce  confusion  in  the  books  of  the  assessors 
and  treasurers ;  and  yet  such  differences  may  and  do  exist  in  the  case 
of  district  school  levies.  The  county  school  lax  is  to  be  applied  ex- 
clusively to  the  payment  of  teachers*  salaries,  the  district  school  tax 
to  providing  school -houses,  furniture,  books  for  indigent  children,  and 
the  payment  of  incidental  expenses,  etc.  In  view  of  this,  cases  like 
the  following  are  presented :  In  a  certain  county,  district  A  is  well 
provided  with  school  houses,  furniture,  etc.,  but  district  B  is  poorly 
provided  with  these  things.  Therefore,  district  A  wants  a  large 
county  levy  and  a  small  district  levy ;  district  B  wants  a  small  county 
levy  and  a  large  district  levy.  But  this  furnishes  no  reason  for  mak- 
ing the  county  levy  different  in  the  two  districts.  The  law  makes 
provision  to  meet  the  case.  It  allows  the  district  money  in  excess  of 
five  per  cent,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  teachers.  Suppose  the 
county  levy  be  fixed  at  one  cent  on  the  hundred  dollars,  then  the  dis- 
trict levy  may  be  nineteen  cents.  In  this  case  district  A,  besides  the 
one  cent  county  tax,  can  use  fourteen  of  the  nineteen  cents  of  district 
tax  to  pay  teachers,  and  district  B  can  use  the  entire  amount — nine- 
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teen  cents— of  the  district  tax  for  building  and  improving  school- 
houses,  etc. 

6.  From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  maximaia 
amount  realized  from  both  county  and  district  school  levies  that  cat 
be  used  to  pay  teachers,  is  iilteen  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars*  And 
this  amount  can  be  so  applied,  no  matter  at  how  low  a  figure  the 
county  levy  be  fixed,  because  the  law  allows  any  excess  of  distria 
levy  over  five  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  to  be  applied  by  the  board 
of  trustees  to  the  payment  of  teachers*  salaries.  So,  then,  if  cen«iii 
districts  of  a  county  need  more  money  for  building  school  houses, 
etc.,  than  can  be  realized  from  ten  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  the 
only  practicable  way  to  reach  it  is  to  make  the  county  school  levy 
small  and  the  district  school  levy  correspondingly  large. 

7.  Suppose  a  district  has  a  surplus  of  countv  school  funds  on 
hand,  can  such  funds  be  used  for  building  school  houses,  etc.  ?  Or. 
to  make  the  question  more  general,  can  county  money  be  used  by 
district  boards  for  purchasing,  building,  or  equipping  school -bouse< 
etc.,  as  district  funds  are  used?  No,  not  without  a  special  act  of  the 
Legislature.  Three  such  acts  were  passed  last  wintt-r;  other  similar 
acts  had  been  passed  before.  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, section  356,  provide  that  county  school  taxes  cannot  be  used  fc 
any  purpose  except  to  pay  teachers.  Again,  School  Law,  section 
66,  page  41.  makes  it  the  duty  of  district  boards  of  trustees  to  pre- 
pare and  return  to  the  president  of  the  county  school  board  an  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  money  which  will  be  needed  in  the  district 
during  the  next  scholastic  year,  for  providing  school- houses,  school 
books  for  indigent  children,  and  other  school  appliances,  and  neccs 
sary  proper  and  lawful  expenses. 

So  that  if  any  district  has  a  surplus  of  county  school  money,  and 
desires  to  use  it  for  district  purposes,  other  than  the  pay  t>f  teachers, 
application  should  be  made  to  the  Legislature  for  authority  to  so 
use  it. 


TlDezpended  School  Fands,  State  and  Goanty. 

The  Constitution  of  Virginia,  Article  VIII,  section  8,  provides  that 
"  all  unexpended  sums  of  any  one  year  in  any  public  free  school  dis- 
trict shall  go  into  the  general  school  fund  for  redi vision  the  next 
year,  provided  that  any  tax  authorized  by  this  section  to  be  raised 
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by  counties  or  school  districts  shall  not  exceed  five  mills  on  a  dollar 
in  any  one  year,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  a  redivisian,  as  herein- 
l>efore  provided  in  this  section.*' 

The  law  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  carry  into  effect  the 
above  provision  of  the  Constitution,  is  expressed  in  nearly  the  same 
language,  a  few  words  being  added  to  render  the  meaning  more  per- 
spicuous     It  reads  as  follows  : 

All  sums  of  money  derived  from  State  funds,  which  are  unexpended 
in  any  year  in  any  public  ix^^  school  district,  shall  go  into  the  general 
school  fund  of  the  State  for  redi  vision  the  next  year,  and  all  sums  de- 
rived from  county  or  district  funds  unexpended  in  any  year,  shall 
remain  a  part  of  the  county  or  district  funds  respectively,  for  use 
the  next  year.  But  no  sums  derived  from  county  or  district  funds 
shall  be  subject  to  redivision  outside  of  the  county  or  district  respec- 
tively. 

1.  The  above  clearly  designates  the  proper  disposition  of  unex- 
pended sums  of  State  school  money,  and  also  of  district  school 
money.  The  former  must  be  redivided,  the  latter  must  remain  where 
it  is,  being  subject  exclusively  to  the  control  of  the  district  board. 
County  school  money  is  apportioned  among  the  districts  of  a  county. 
It  becomes  thereby  subject  to  the  order  of  the  district  boards.  Now, 
if  any  of  this  money  thus  apportioned  remains  unexpended  by  any 
district  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  shall  it  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  such  district  for  its  exclusive  use  the  next  year,  or  shall  it  go 
back  into  the  general  county  school  fund  and  be  reapportioned  among 
the  several  districts  the  next  year  ?     Opinions  differ. 

2.  Why  must  unexpended  State  school  money,  apportioned  among 
the  counties,  go  back  into  the  general  school  fund  of  the  State  for 
redivision  the  next  year?  Doubtless  the  law  presumes  that  where  a 
countv  does  not  use  all  the  State  money  allotted  to  it,  it  does  not 
need  it  all.  What  the  county  does  expend  b  the  measure  of  its  needs. 
What  it  does  not  expend  is  a  surplus  not  needed,  and  therefore  should 
go  back  to  the  general  fund  for  redivihion.  Does  not  the  same  rea- 
soning apply  to  unexpended  balances  of  county  school  money  appor- 
tioned to  the  different  districts  ?  Is  there  any  argument  in  favor  of 
the  redivision  of  unexpended  State  school  money  that  does  not  ap- 
ply with  equal  force  to  unexpended  county  school  money,  inasmuch 
as  both  State  and  county  money  must  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries,  and  to  no  other  purpose  ? 
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3.  But  some  such  view  as  the  following  is  presented  :  In  a  gives 
county  are  two  adjacent  districts,  A  and  B.  District  A  has  man- 
aged its  affairs  carefully  and  economically.  It  has  provided  schod- 
houses;  kept  the  schools  in  operation;  paid  the  teachers,  and  has 
saved  from  the  successive  apportionments  of  county  money  five  as 
six  hundred  dollars  above  all  expenses.  District  B  has  manned 
badly ;  it  not  only  has  no  money,  but  is  in  debt  lo  the  teachers.  B 
therefore  wants  a  redi vision;  A  does  not.  A  does  not  propose  to 
have  the  money  saved  by  careful,  economical  and  judicious  manage- 
ment go  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  consequent  upon  carelessness. 
mismanagement,  or  worse. 

Furthermore,  it  is  suggested  that  if  county  school  money  remain- 
ing unexpended  at  the  close  of  the  ichool  year  in  any  district  is  to 
be'redivided,  a  district  would  have  no  incentive  or  encouragement  to 
practice  economy  in  the  use  of  its  county  money ;  and,  therefore, 
wasteful  expenditure  would  be  the  result.  That  these  views  are 
plausible  and  worthy  of  consideration  cannot  be  denied.  But  we  see 
no  reason  whatever  why  the  same  condition  of  things  may  not  exist 
in  different  districts  in  regard  to  State  money  as  in  regard  to  county 
money. 

4.  But  what  may  or  may  not  be  expedient  as  an  original  question, 
is  not  the  thing  to  be  ascertained.  Our  business  is  to  find  oat, 
if  practicable,  what  is  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  the  constitution 
and  law,  and  to  be  guided  thereby. 

If  the  constitution  intended  to  prohibit  absolutely  the  redivision 
of  county  school  money,  why  was  the  little  word  "a*'  used  before 
the  word  redivision,  and  why  was  there  added  the  clause,  **  as  here- 
inbefore  provided  in  this  section,^ '  If  the  sentence  had  closed  with 
these  words,  ''and  shall  not  be  subject  to  redivision,"  the  meaning 
would  have  been  perfectly  clear,  the  prohibition  absolute.  So  then, 
the  clause  '  *  as  hereinbefore  provided  in  this  section* '  surely  could 
not  have  been  added  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  useless  and  worse  than  useless.  It  mu.st  have  been  added  for 
some  other  purpose.  Unexpended  sums  of  (State)  money  shall  go 
into  the  general  school  fund  (of  the  State)  for  redivision  (among  the 
counties)  the  next  year ;  but  unexpended  sums  of  county  and  dis- 
trict money  shall  not  go  into  the  general  school  fund  of  the  State  for 
redivision  among  the  counties.  It  shall  not  be  subject  to  a  {suck  «) 
redivision,  as  hereinbefore  provided  in  this  section  in  the  case  of 
State  money,  but  may  be  subject  to  some  other  kind  of  redivision. 
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5.  The  law  above  quoted  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution. 
The  second  clause  of  the  law  is  as  follows :  all  sums  derived  from 
county  or  district  funds  unexpended  in  any  year  shall  remain  a  part 
of  the  county  or  district  funds  respectively,  for  use  the  next  year. 
These  funds  shall  not,  therefore,  be  merged  in  State  funds  and  sub- 
ject to  a  redivision  such  as  is  provided  for  State  funds.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  is  all  the  clause  means.  But  it  may  be  construed  to 
mean  more.  Unexpended  district  funds  shall  remain  a  part  of  the 
district  funds  for  use  the  next  year,  and  county  funds  unexpended  in 
any  year  shall  remain  a  part  of  the  county  funds  for  use  the  next 
year.  How  are  county  funds  to  be  used  next  year?  They  are 
to  be  apportioned  among  the  districts  of  the  county.  Then  if  there 
are  county  funds  unexpended  this  year,  and  they  are  to  remain  a 
part  of  the  county  funds  for  use  next  year,  shall  they  not  be  used 
next  year  like  the  other  county  funds  are  used,  that  is,  apportioned 
among  the  districts  f 

Again,  the  last  clause  of  the  law  declares  that  no  sums  derived 
from  county  or  district  funds  shall  be  subject  to  redivision  outside  of 
the  county  or  district  respectively.  What  need  of  any  such  provision 
if  cUl  redivision  of  such  funds  is  prohibited  ?  Why  prohibit  redivi- 
sion outside  of  a  county,  if  it  cannot  be  done  anywhere  ? 

To  a  number  of  inquiries  touching  this  question,  addressed  to  this 
office,  the  answer  we  make  is,  that  the  law  allows  a  redivision  of 
unexpended  county  school  money,  and  implies  such  redivision  should 
be  made. 

But  as  a  different  view  of  the  question  has  heretofore  prevailed,  or, 
at  any  rate,  as  it  has  not  been  customary,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
to  redivide  the  unexpended  county  funds,  and,  therefore,  as  superin- 
tendents and  county  and  district  boards  have  not  been  shaping  their 
action  in  view  of  the  interpretation  herein  given,  it  is  not  deemed 
expedient  to  insist  upon  the  enforcement  for  the  present  year  of  our 
view  of  the  question. 


Beports  of  District  Clerks  as  to  the  Virginia  School  Begister. 

We  have  received  a  few  responses  to  our  request  in  the  October 
Journal,  that  district  clerks  would  report  to  this  office  the  number 
of  teachers  contracted  with,  and  the  number  supplied  with  the  pre- 
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scribod  Register.  But  we  want  a  report  from  the  clerk  of  every  dis- 
trict board  in  the  State.  Do  district  clerks  get  the  Journal? 
Do  al]  of  them  read  it  f 


If  the  county  superintendent,  as  the  chief  executive  school  officer 
of  his  county,  will,  by  his  action,  impress  those  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact,  that  he  b  using  his  best  efforts,  even  in  what  may  appear 
to  be  trivial  matters,  to  further  the  interests  of  his  schools,  other  offi- 
cers will  be  influenced  by  his  example  to  greater  earnestness  and 
activity.     Let  the  experiment  be  made. 


Distriot  Trustees. 


Circular  No.  12,  isisued  to  Superintendents  August  12th,  calling  for 
lists  of  district  boards  of  trustees,  brought  us  complete  reports  from 
many  of  the  counties.  Some  Superintendents,  however,  have  not 
responded,  while  others  have  been  content  to  forward  such  imper- 
fect returns  that  no  proper  record  can  be  made  of  the  organization 
of  these  boards.  Repeatedly  has  attention  been  directed  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  matter.  It  may  be  true  in  some  instances  that  the 
records  have  not  been  so  kept  that  accurate  lists  could  be  prepared 
without  trouble.  Still  a  fixed  purpose  to  meet  all  just  requirements 
of  the  duties  assigned  superintendents,  would  soon  correct  irregu- 
larities and  prevent  that  confusion  sure  to  follow  negligence. 

Whenever  a  change  is  made  in  any  district  board,  whether  it  be 
the  re-appointment  of  an  old  trustee,  or  the  substitution  of  a  new  for  a 
former  one,  let  the  superintended^  note  the  fact  in  his  official  record 
book,  and  report  to  this  office,  according  to  form  514.  By  strict  ad- 
herence to  this  simple  plan,  one  important  part  of  ihe  machinery  of 
the  school  system  would  be  kept  in  good  working  order.  This  offi*" 
would  be  kept  in  regular  communication  with  trustees,  a«  the  Jour- 
nal would  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  all  district  clerks.  In  this 
connection  we  commend  to  attention  remarks  on  the  Educational 
Journal,  in  the  July  number  (1886). 
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Saperintendents'  Monthly  Beports. 

For  the  information  of  some  of  our  superintendents,  we  beg  to 
invite  attention  to  the  following  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. School  Law,  section  347,  page  124: 

Superintendents  of  schools  shall  make  a  monthly  report  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  form  to  be  prescribed  by  him, 
which  report  shall  be  due  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  next  suc- 
ceeding, and  every  superintendent  whose  report  fails  to  arrive  by  the 
aforesaid  date  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  five  dollars  for  the  first  day 
of  delay  and  one  dollar  additional  for  each  day's  delay  thereafter  ; 
provided,  the  whole  amount  of  the  fine  shall  not  exceed  one  twelfth 
part  of  his  salary  ;  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  is  hereby  instructed 
to  call  upon  each  delinquent  superintendent  to  show  cause  within 
thirty  days  why  the  fine  should  not  be  entered  against  him. 

We  wish  superintendents  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  regulation  is  in 
full  force.  Some  may  experience  the  effects  of  non-compliance  with 
its  provisions,  as  it  is  the  purpose  as  well  as  the  duty  of  this  depart 
ment,  to  **  take  care  that  the  school  laws  and  regulations  be  faithfully 
executed  "     (Sec.  23,  page  35). 

We  again  repeat  the  request  that  all  the  questions  in  the  report  be 
answered  in  someway.  If  the  answer  is  "none,"  write  "none." 
If  any  question  is  left  wholly  unanswered,  the  rep>ort  is  unsatisfactory. 


Peabody  Edncation  Fund. 

A  copy  of  the  report  of  the  ''Proceedings  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Peadody  Education  Fund  at  their  twenty- fifth  meeting.  New  York, 
6th  October,  1886,"  has  been  received  at  this  office.  We  have  read 
Tje  report  with  great  interest  and  pleasure.  It  contains  an  address 
'  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  eleven  members  thereof  being  present,  by 
Hon.  ^Robert  C.  Winthrop ;  a  report  of  the  Nashville  Normal  College, 
by  Dr.  Eben  S.  Steams  ;  and  the  report-  of  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Green, 
secretary  and  general  agent /r^  tern. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Winthrop  is  characteristic  of  that  distinguished 
gentleman,  broad  in  view,  elevated  in  tone,  catholic  in  principle. 
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Whatever  tends  to  increase  intelligence,  strengthen  virtue,  and  en- 
noble citizenship  among  our  people,  commands  his  approval  and 
suppoit.  His  patriotism  takes  in  our  whole  country,  his  philanthropy 
our  whole  race.  Mr.  Peabody  exhibited  admirable  judgment  in 
selecting  such  a  man  for  the  chairmanship  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
who  were  to  control  his  noble  benefaction. 

We  quote  from  Mr.  Winthrop's  address  an  extract,  in  which  he 
expresses  his  views  on  the  subject  of  t 

NATIONAL   AID   TO   EDUCATION. 

'*Itisnow  more  than  six  years  since  the  attention  of  Congress 
was  invoked  by  this  Board  to  the  necessity  of  national  aid  to  educa- 
tion. The  admirable  report  of  our  associate,  Mr.  A.  H.  H.  Stuart, 
of  Virginia,  as  approved  and  signed  by  Chief  Justice  Waite  and  Mr. 
Evarts,  and  as  cordially  adopted  by  us  all,  was  dated  on  the  19th  of 
February,  1880 

*'That  report  only  contemplated  a  provision  for  the  education 
of  the  great  masses  of  colored  children  growing  up  in  a  condi- 
tion of  hopeless  ignorance,  in  the  Southern  States,  to  become  voters 
under  a  recently  adopted  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  concluded  with  a  resolution  that  a  memorial  be 
presented  to  Congress,  *' praying  that  it  may  grant  such  aid  as  may 
be  required  to  secure  to  the  colored  population  of  the  Southern 
States  the  education  which  is  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.'*  A  memorial  trans- 
milting  the  report  was  accordingly  presented  to  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress on  the  8ih  of  March  of  the  same  year,  and  it  was  followed  by  a 
special  petition  of  our  late  general  agent,  Dr.  Curry,  of  Virginia,  enforc- 
ing the  views  of  Mr.  Stuart,  and  invoking  the  favorable  and  speedy 
attention  and  action  of  the  Federal  Government.  To  these  appeals, 
bearing  this  double  indorsement  from  eminent  Virginians,  never  prone 
to  ask  or  advocate  measures  of  a  questionable  character  from  the 
Government,  there  has  been  no  response." 

After  additional  quotations  from  the  report  and  comments  there- 
upon, Mr.  Winthrop  adds : 

**  I  have  no  authority,  and  no  disposition,  to  involve  others  of  thb 
board  in  any  responsibility  for  the  views  which  I  may  express  on  this 
subject ;  but  the  infirmities  and  contingencies  of  advanced  age  render 
me  unwilling  to  omit  the  avowal  once  more  of  my  own  deep  feelii^, 
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that  the  safety  of  our  free  institutions  imperatively  demands  the  edu- 
cation of  those  ignorant  masses  on  whom  the  elective  franchise  was 
so  suddenly  precipitated,  and  that  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
national  aid— from  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  or  otherwise. 
The  prosperous  schools  and  great  school-systems  of  the  Western 
States  have  owed  their  original  foundation  and  not  a  little  of  their 
continued  support  to  such  aid;  and  I  can  see  nothing  of  constitu- 
tionality, or  of  expediency,  or  of  justice,  to  prevent  the  Southern 
States  from  receiving  similar  aid  in  an  exigency  created  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  It  is  not,  however,  a  sectional  question,  but  one 
of  vital  moment  to  the  whole  country." 

The  services  of  Dr.  Green,  General  Agent  pro  tern,,  have  been 
eminently  satisfactory  to  the  Board.  He  was  formally  requested  to 
act  in  the  same  capacity  for  another  year  ;  and  the  question  of 
electing  a  General  Agent  was  deferred  until  another  meeting  of  the 
Board. 

Dr.  Green's  report  embraces  reports  from  the  State  superinten- 
dents of  education  and  other  school  officers  of  the  Southern  Stales, 
showing  the  special  objects  to  which  the  Peabody  Fund  has  been 
apphed,  the  character  and  progress  of  the  educational  work  wholly 
or  in  part  supported  by  that  fund,  etc.  The  policy  of  the  Board  is 
to  apply  the  Fund  mainly  to  the  education  of  teachers  Hence  the 
bulk  of  the  appropriations  go  to  normal  schools  and  colleges,  and 
to  what  are  called  normal  institutes ;  the  former  being  designed  to 
train  specially  for  their  work  those  who  expect  to  be  teachers,  and 
the  latter  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  improvement  to  those  who  are 
already  teachers. 

The  distribution  of  income  of  the  Fund  since  October  i,  1885, 
aggregates  $62,365. 

Our  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  honorable  Board  of 
Trustees  for  liberal  appropriations  to  Virginia  for  the  current  year. 
They  are  as  follows: 

Scholarships  in  Nashville  Normal  College,       -             -  $2,800 

State  Female  Normal  School  (Farmville),        -             -  2,000 

Hampton  Normal  School,          -            -            -       *     -  500 

Institutes  for  teachers,               ....  2,000 

$7»300 


LITTELL^S  LIVING    AGE. 

IN  1887  THE  LIVING  AGE 

Entan  apoD  lt«  Forty-fborth  jmu>,  baTiog  met  with  oootiDOOOi  nw—rili 
tioa  and  raooai. 

It  glTea  flf^-two  nomben  of  sizty-fbar  pa<M  each,  or  more  tbaa  thrw  nd  » 

quarter  thoa«and  d<mble-ooIamD  ootaro  pacea  of  reading  mattn-  yearly. 

It  praa^nta  Id  an  loexpeDaiTe  form,  ronafderlng  Its  great  amooat  of 

matter,  with  freehDeas,  owlog  to  Ita  weekl*  iarae,  and  with  a 

completeoeaa  nowhere  elaa  attempted. 

The  best  Essays.  Reviews  Criticisms,  Serial  and  Short  Stones,  Sketches  of  Tntd 
and  Discovery,  Poetry,  Scientific,  Biographical,  Historical,  and   Political 
Information,  from  the  entire  body  of  Foreign  Periodical  Lit- 
erature, and  from  the  pens  of  the 

FOREMOST    LIVING    >ArRITERS. 

The  ableat and  moat  cnlttrated  lotelleota  in  erery  department  of  Literature,  Science,  Polltia,ad 
Art  find  exprcsalon  In  the  PHrlodical  Literature  of  Burope,  and  eapeoially  of  Or<«t  Britain 

THB  LIVING  AOB.  formlns  four  large  Tolumea  a  year,  ftorniahea,  from  the  great  and  geamly 
inacceaalbl**  maw  of  thia  literature,  the  only  oompilNtion  that  while  within  the  remckt  of  all,ii«Cb- 
faotory  In  the  o<nnpleteneaa  with  which  it  embracea  whaterer  la  of  immediate  Intereai,  or  of  Mttifv* 
manent  Talue. 

It  is,  therefore,  Indispenaable  to  erery  one  who  wlahea  to  keep  pace  with  the  eventa  or  iataStdid 
progreaa  of  the  timea,  or  to  caltlTate  In  himaelf  or  hta  flunlly  general  intelligence  and  literary  Mtk 

OPINIONS: 

To  our  mind  the  THB  LI  VINO  AOE  haa  no  equal,  and  we  cannot  aee  where  It  could  be  imvnnwL- 
Ohriatlan  at  Work,  New  York. 

To  have  It  la  to  hold  the  keya  of  the  entire  world  of  thought,  of  adentiflc  Inreatigatioii,  pavehohfi- 
cal  research,  critical  note,  of  poetry  and  romance  It  haa  nerer  been  ao  bright,  ao  oumpielieadit,  m 
dlreralfled  in  interest,  aa  It  la  to-day. — Boaton  Trav*ller. 

It  cmtaina  nearly  all  the  good  literature  of  t<  e  time.  There  is  nothing  noteworthy  in  •ci«lc^■rl, 
llt^rato^e,  biography,  philoaophy,  or  religion  that  cannot  be  found  In  It.  It  la  a  library  in  ItidL— Tb 
Churchman,  New  York. 

Nearly  the  whole  world  of  authora  and  writera  appear  In  It  In  their  beat  mooda.  The  reader  li  keft 
well  abeaat  of  the  current  thought  of  the  age  —Boaton  Journal. 

It  le  edited  with  grent  skill  and  care,  and  Ita  weekly  appearance  glrea  it  certain  a'fTantages  onr  in 
monthly  rivala — Albany  Argus. 

It  m*»?  be  truthfully  and  cordially  aald  that  It  nerar  offers  a  diy  or  Talneleas  page.— Mew  T«t 
Tribune 

It  is  one  of  the  public^tiona  that  intelligent  people  regard  aa  practically  indlapenaable.  Proa  ii 
paK«>aone  learna  what  the  world  is  thinking  about.  It  la  an  education  In  itaelf,  aa  well  aa  an  taM' 
tainmeiit. — Hartfoid  Courant. 

Through  its  iwtgee  alone  It  is  possible  to  be  aa  wall  Informed  in  current  literature  aa  by  the  j^nai 
of  a  long  list  of  mourhlies— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  subscription  price  is  slight  in  comparison  with  the  maaa  of  the  beat  cnrrent  literature  whkbB 
brings  with  it  in  Its  weekly  visits  In  fact,  a  readttr  needs  no  more  than  thIa  one  poblicatioa  to  ktcf 
him  well  abreast  of  BngliMh  periodical  literature  — Sunday  School  TImaa,  Philadelphia. 

Foremoat  of  the  eclH:tic  |  eriodlcals  — New  Toik  World. 

It  fnrniahea  a  complete  compilation  of  an  Indlapensable  literature  — Chicago  Braning  Joonnl 

It  enablt^  its  readers  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  the  best  thought  and  literature  of  ciTilixatioo  — Ch 
tian  Advocate,  PlttMburg. 

It  is  a*  BolutPb  without  a  rival.  Coming  once  a  week  it  fflvea,  while  yet  fresh,  the  prodnedflai  of 
the  foremoHt  writers  of  the  day.  B<isay  and  revl-'W,  biography,  travel,  science.  Action,  poetry,  the  NK 
of  each  and  all.  If*  here  placed  within  reMch. — Montreal  GNSftte. 

It  mves  not  only  time  but  money  — Pacific  Churchman,  San  Frandaoo. 

It  keeps  wt*!!  up  Its  reputation  for  being  the  beat  periodical  In  tJie  worid. — Meming  Star,  Wltataf* 
ton,  N  G 

PnMished  weekl>  at  $8  a  year.  fVee  of  poatage. 

4Gr-  TO  NBW  SUB8GBIBRRS  for  the  year  1887,  remitting  before  January  lat,  the  numben  of  UN 
laaued  after  the  receipt  of  their  aubacriptiona,  will  le  aent  gratia. 


Clnli-Prices  fortlie  Best  Home  ant  Foreim  Uteratiire. 

Poaaeesed  of  THB  LIVING  AGE  and  one  or  other  of  onr  Tivaclona  American  monthllea,a8 
will  find  himaelf  in  command  of  the  whole  situation  — Philadelphia  Bvening  Bulletin. 

For  $10.60  THE  LIVING  AOB  and  any  one  of  the  American  $4  moothllea,  or  Harper'a  Waskif  or 
Baaar  will  be  aent  for  a  year,  poat-pald ;  or  for  10.60,  THB  LIVING  AGB  and  the  St.  Nkhsitf . 
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Newport  News  and  Mississippi  Valley  Company. 
CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  ROUTE. 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
ji&*  LEXIIVGTOM,  CINCINNATI  AND  I^fJISTILLE,  ^^Ml 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,   WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

^w^jft.si3:i3src3-T03sr  omr,  r^iohii^oitid 

CHARL')TTESVILLE,WAYNESBORO\  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO— 

LOUISVILLE    AlVO    OINCUVNATI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

NiuitaTllle,  Memptals  and  Texas  Polnto« 

— TO- 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  etc 

RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  ROUTE. 


Beftjre  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation  ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTH WEST« 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

VV.  C  WICKHAM,  Second  Vice-President. 
H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  A^ent. 


UNIVERSITT    OF    VIRGINIA. 


Literary,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Departments, 
Including 

Law,  Medicine,  Engineering^  cuid  Asrionltnre. 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.  Their  necessary  expenses  range 
from  $179  to  I248.  Send  for  catalogue  to  Charles  S.  Venable,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  Virginia. 
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YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY! 


WE  WUX  DO  AXL  KINDS  OF  BOOK  AND  JOB  PBINTING. 

Including  Books,  Pamphlets,  Catalogues,  College  JonroaU  and  Magazines,  Letter-Heads,  Bni-Hei4i, 

BusineM  Cards,  GlrculHrs,  Poatera,  etc.,  etc. 

And  give  better  material  and  woiknnan«hlp  for  LE'^S  MONET  thnn  any  eetablf^hmeBt  in  th*  Usitri 

Statea.    Send  for  Samples  and  prices  BEFOKK  PLACING  OKDERd.    IT  WILL  PAY  TOC 

J.  P.  BELL  iL  CO., 

Maonfkctaring  Stationem,  Printers,  BI«nk-B<iok  Makers,  and  BiDderv, 

8x6  Main  Street,  l^ynchburg,  Va. 


Magill's   History  of  Virginia 

Hat  been  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  use  in  the  Pnblic  Schools  of  the  St'te  fcr  tk» 
fourth  tim  -,  and  as  the  study  of  thn  Virginia  Hist  try  in  require!  in  all  flchools  In  the  State,  w«  IsTiit 
school  officials  w»>u  are  not  using  it.  t>  correspond  with  u«  on  the  HI8T0HY  snbJACt.  ^«mt*tim 
the  authorized  di-tribnting  agents  for  all  BO0K8  adopted  l>y  the  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUt'ATlOI, 
and  applications  for  supplies,  prices,  or  i'lformation  regarding  same,  snould  be  adSreaaed  direct  to  si 
4G^  Send  for  Price-List  and  Di^connts. 

J.  P.  BELL  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

816  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Vt. 
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SURfACE  WA  W^fT|D5^^ 


FAMOUS    FOi?     THflR     RURASILITV    AWi> 


DOBS  TOUR  SCHOOI«  VEEDA 

NEW  BLAOKBOARD? 

DOBS  THB  OI^D  SURFACB 

NEED   RE-OOATINC? 

I>o  yon  think  of  bnyfang  a  BlaoWwart  ir 
anymupoaer    Send  for  FRKB  Oatstaiw 

mc^i^  ROBERTS  A  FAT 

""xStHV^  PHILADELPHIA,  P*. 

FINE    QUALITY    OF    SURFACE. 
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I  riffhEi?!,  « re,  tor  iJf«  UwU 

KbtaiQ  pAt«Tit9  in  I'^ni^l^,  Kiiiri«na.  L 
U^rmany,  »ni|  nil  ollj^^r  >(ii.kiitrm  Tti#lf4 
encfi  in  unoquaLed   atiii  ihtiVr  fiMT(11lf*a  *lw  X 

limiivkniritiind  1  pec  itl<?4ii  frit*  rtrvpar^d  antf  I 
Vii  tilt)  PftLftoi.  <.im<?i*  on  sbrtrL  woticH-  T*r^»  i 
r^afiin&hltf.  "So  fktArap  for  **3i*niiDaUfttt'aJ  laai 
tr  drAWUiiM       Atlvii-B  bjT    mul  fn^ 

Pai*nT-  iiV-i  ^i  [n  d  1  iimiiali  Iflntin  *Co.art*« 
IniliH  St  lENTIPir  >^llfl£TifrAM, 
thfl  larifii'-c  d:ir..'ii'n?  cm  ftcid  i*  the  imns* 
npwupJviKT  ni  i\-i   k  I  rill    ]iuU]i«h«d  f 
*t'\M  sdii'Anttitffltt  ot  such  a  nui}4«  f 

'\h\n  inriffl  flTicI  ^^«^^d*dlf  iniiu«rat«d 
luiMil.ii^h^H!  ^VRF.KI-Yst  taODanw, 
ftdruiin-j,i  [^,.  111.  Mil.  w>ix  papffT dwDtfiT t« « 


lup  I  ■  hn  n  i "'  ^.  1  n  v  >"  rp  ( 1  u  n  9,  t*nff il  D»«n  dc 
clhi'ip  di'p^rlmi'Uift  of  InduvtHal  pros-jwk  f«; 
li«'nd  in  ii-njf  roiitttiy^  It  eout«int  the  qant*  »* 
all  UBteiiie*!^  and  title  of  0T«ni  invoQtioa  I3>ai/^ 
encli  woNk,  Try  it  four  aoatbs  lor  fine  wit** 
Sold  by  aU  ri^wjf<ii>alir'r9. 

If  you  Iifcire  an  Invanlion  ta  patent  wtiT*  H 
Kunn  A  Co.,  ptibUpli*™  *f  SciasUflo  /  -  -  — 
Ml  BrosdwAr^  N*w  York 

tinDdbo«lG  about  ^tatttit  mailad  tn^ 


Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  AndersoD, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book- Binders,  Blank- Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN   STREET,    RICHMOND. 

north  carolina  bookstore. 

AIjFRED  ITITIIjIjIAIIIIS  a  co.^ 

booksellers  and  stationers, 

119  Fayetterdlle  Street,  Baleigb,  N.  C. 

We  c^n  supply  all  your  wants  and  at  satisfactory  prices.     Sent  for  catalogues  and 
terms  to  teachers. 


TNTEBIDIN«  ADVERTISERS   should   ad- 

*■  dreM  t 

CEO.  P.  ROWELL  A  CO., 
lO  Spruce  Street.  New  Tork  City, 

For  SELECT  LIST  of  1,000  Newspapeis. 

will  be  sent  FREE  on  application. 


IT    ST.A.l>rnDS    .A.T    THEI    HE^ID. 
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THE  LI&HT-RONNDIG 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  phows  the  New  Style  ot 

Wood  Work  that  t^e  Company 

is  DOW  ioirodiicing. 

Arti  tically  Bt-auiiful      Without 

a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 

CoDBi  ruction  it  hns 

No  Rival. 

The  new  line  of  Attachments 
thHt  are  now  heine  placed  with 
each  "DoroePtic"  are  ppecialties. 
No  other  machine  has  them. 
The*e  Attachments  «nd  the  New 
Wood  Work'  make  the  "  Domes- 
tic" more  than  ever,  without 
question,  the  Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellpnce. 
Agents  wante<l.     Address 

Domettio  Sewing  Machine  Co.*  Richmond.  Va. 


TJITI"VE:^2.SITir    OIF    'VXlEtO'XlSrXJL. 
Local  Examinations  for  1887. 

The  University  Locals  for  1887,  for  B  >ys  and  Girls,  will  he  hehl  at  different  poials  m 
April  28th,  29th,  and  30  h.  Certificate*  given  D  successful  candidates,  and  tvcuy  |iU 
medals  bestowed  for  distinguished  merit.     Far  schedules  and  full  infiirmation,  apply  to 

Prof.  CHARLES  S.   VENABLE, 

Umtversiiy  of  Vtrgimm, 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTSI 

STEEL  PENS 

SoloBy  all  DEALERSThrooohoutThe  world 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXPOSITION- 1878. 


«^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDffT. 


8«pcrior  Ball*  or  CtaMM' m4  riA.  aHMtf 
with  th«  b— t  nmmr%  jfawf  jugi^fcr  Oani* 

Atarma,  Tomtr  CSecka. 
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ADVERTISERS 

Can  learn  the  exact  cost  of 
any  proposed  line  of  Adver- 
tising in  American  Papers 
by  addressing  Geo.  P.  Rowell 
&  Go's 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 

TO  Spruce  St.«  New  York. 

Send  10  cts.  for  176  Page  Pamphlet. 

IPiLEPSyFlfsT 

OHE  DEAR  TO  HE,  u  wHl  m  very  many 
others  I  know  of,  havioR  been  Cared  of  this  Terrible 
Dtsease,  I  will,  for  hamanlty's  sake,  send  the  receipt 
oree  of  all  charge  to  any  one  addressing 

MRS.  L.  BECKLER, 
1SS4  TIME  ST.,  PHII.ADEI.PHIA,  FA. 

The  Man 
Who  Spends  Money 

For  advertislnR  in  newsoapeis  in  these  hard  times, 
without  first  obtaining  an  estimate  of  th«4  cost  f^om 
Oto.  P.  RowBLL  A  Oo*M  N«'W8paper  Advertisinic  Knrean, 
Ho  10  8pmce  street.  New  Toik.is  likely  to  pay  $10  for 
what  mlxht  be  obtained  for  $5  Such  estimates  are 
fhmished  to  all  applicants  gratis  Send  10  cenU  for 
176  page  pamphlet  with  list  01  new^paper  rates  and 
reference.  I 


WEBSTER  FBEE! 
Every  Teacher  and  ertrj  Setod 
in  the  U.  a  ahoald  have  a  espyrf 
WEBSTER'S 

UNABRIDGED  DICTIORART. 

The  Latest  Edition  InehidaB 
a  Pronouncing  Gasetteer  of  the  World,  of  om 
25,000  titles;  a  Biographical  DictioxiaxT,  ot  fM 
Noted  Persons ;  3000  Illustrations ;  USJOM  Worii 
in  its  vocabulwy,  being  3000  more  tbam  fania 
any  other  American  Dictionary. 

THE  CAROLINA  TEACHEB. 


which  is  the  official  organ  of  the  State 
ment  of  Education  of  a  C,  can  supply  yon,  as^ 
if  you  are  willing  to  do  us  a  small  &Tor,  iiwu 
not  coat  you  a 

A  SINGLE  CENT. 

Write  at  once.    Address 

The  Carolina  Teacher, 

COLUMBIA,  a.  c 

PARALLEL  BIBLES. 

The  Authorized  and  Revised  VersJoos  of  bott 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  In  parallel  eotoaw 
line  for  line  on  each  page. 
Salesmen  wanted  everywhere,  to  whom  we  oftr 

LIBERAL  INDUCEMENTS. 
Write  immediatelv  for  terms  and  list  of  ScbkI 
ard  Subscription  Books. 

W.  L.  BEIX,  PaMlab«r» 

Colnmbia,  &  C 


l!.<  nre  scarcp,  but  Ihone  who  write  to 
I  S!llt^oll  a  (%j  Portland,  Mnine.wiil  receive 
I  fr«*e,  full  {arormnlioti  nboul  work  which 
I  ihejcaodo.and  lirent  luMPe.iliHl  will  imy 
'  them  from  $A  to  $25  per  dajr.  Some  Iihtv 
came'l  orirSViinaday.  Ritoer<>ez  vonntrnroM.  Capital 
not  required.  You  are  started  free.  Tho^e  who  siail  at  once 
are  abMiutelj  sore  of  anus  little  fortunes.    All  Is  new. 
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If  yon  tbiuk  of  expending  t^  or  cm 
hundred-  dollars  in  edvfrtiplog  mmi  m  » 
copy  of  yonr  advertist^Bent,  sad  we  vS 
tell  you  f  free  of  charge)  what  wiQ  be  Ihi 
best  possible  f nTestmnnt  Cm-  yoa  le  aska 
i^eud  10  oent<  f6<-  oar  176  page  pMB|^ 
let.    Addrefs, 

GfiO.  P.  ROWKLL  A  CO*S  NawsFAPca   ilmwiiwi 
BtmcAU,  10  Spaoca  Braan,  Raw  Teas. 


The  Graphic  System  of  Penmanship. 

Adopted  May  13,  x886,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 

Virginia,  for  Exclusive  Use  in  all  the  Public 

Schools  of  the  State. 


REPRESENTS    THE    VERY  LATEST  AND    BEST  IDEAS    OF 
TEAlH/NG  penmanship   in   THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

It  is  free  from  technicality,  and  substitutes  practical  common  sense  for  imp>ractical 
theory.  The  c->pies  are  plain  and  beautiful,  and  the  words  are  simple  and  similar  in 
grade  to  those  u-^ed  in  other  studies,  thereby  giving  combinations  of  letters  which  are 
natural,  because  of  their  frequent  use.  The  grading  is  the  best  yet  presented  by  any 
author.  The  engraving,  ruling,  and  paper  are  excellent.  £;ich  book  has  a  blotter 
attached  to  the  cover,  which  can  be  shut  into  the  lio<ik.  They  are  reversible  ;  that 
isy  may  be  folded  t>ack  so  as  to  expose  but  one  page,  and  occupy  but  half  the  usual 
amount  of  desk  space,  and  still  afjford  a  flat  service  to  write  upon. 

Price  by  Mail,  to  any  part  of  the  State— Regular  Course,  per  dozen,  $x.ao; 
Shorter  Course,  per  dozen,  84  cents. 

R.  L.  DeLEA,  A.  LOVELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Oe..eral  Southern  Agent,  x6  Astor  Place, 

Richmond,  Va.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History, 


Venable's  First  Lessons i8 

Venable*s  Intermediate  Arithmetic.   36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geof^phy..^  60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual I  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical I  20 

Holmes*  New  History I  CO 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained 
of  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 


TEACHERS'  EZCHANCfE, 

Dtpx  139f  Richmond f  Va. 

SUPPL1ES,C0LLEGES,  SCHOOLS  & 

FAMILIE8  WITH  TEACHERS 
WITHOUT  CHARGE. 


Secures  Situations  for  Teachers  at  moderate  cost. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Address  WM.  P.  FOX,  Manager. 
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ImpNlant  to  School  Oicers,  SnperintenlleDts,  and  TeadieR. 

9 


-inKB<.      ^^^«  UNABRIDGED 

SlvTiND^i^D^^H         Quarto  Dictionary, 

H  fl^^^^^^Hj.  THk    LAB0B8T    ANb   M06T    CXNCPLIXI 

'  I^^^^^^^B^  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  KEIGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 

With  a  Supplement, 

EMBRACING   204  ADDITIONAL  PA6B 

AND  OVER   12.500   NEW    WORM, 

AND  A  YOCaBULART  OF  8TN0- 

NTMfl  OF  WORDS  IN  OSNB- 

RAL  USE. 

THE  NEwleDmON  OF 
WlthS«nl8on'iB«f0reiiMXad«xfbr76ccBtaadditloBal.      WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARY, 

CONTAINS  THOUSANDS  OP  WORDS  NOT  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  ANY  OTHER  DIOTIONAlY. 
FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  A^D  CONTAINS  FOUR  FULL-PAGE  ILLUMINATED  PLATB& 


Worcester's  School  Dictionaries. 

TIIK  SrA\l)AKD  IN  SPELLING.  PRONUNCIATION  AND   DEFINITION. 


WORCESTER'S    DICTIONARIES 

Were  adopted  Jure  1st.  i886,  for  exclusive  use  in  the 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  OF   VIRGINIA^ 

THESE  DICTIONARIES  CONTAIN  MORE  WORDS  THAN  ANY  OTHERS  OF  8IMILAB  GBASI. 

ADOPTBO  AND  U8BD  IN 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON,  CAMBRIDGE, 

CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  WORCESTER,  LOWELL, 
And   hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  throughout   the   United    States   and    CaniuU. 
Recently  adopted  for  North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia. 
Used  exclusively  in  the  Boston  schools. 
"  Worcester's  Dictionaries  should  be  used  by  the  youth  of  the  country  and  adopted 
in  the  common  schools." — New  York  Evening  Post. 

THE  STANDARD  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

"  In  i860,  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia  adopted  Worcester  as  their 
standard,  and  are  now  stronger  than  ever  in  their  adherence  to  it  as  their  standard. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  taken  from  the  record  of  the  University: 

•'At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  held  July  7,  1860^ 
Professor  Holmes  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

*•  *  Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Faculty,  Worcester's  Dictionary  affords  the 
most  reliable  authority  for  the  orthograp'^y  of  the  English  language. 

*** Resolved^  Therefore,  that  Worcester's  Dictionary  is,  for  the  present,  recognized 
as  the  standard  for  propriety  in  this  respect.*     They  were  passed." 

WORCESTER  Is  generally  regarded  as  the  STANDARD  AUTHORITY  for  the  Snallih  laBfa««» 
and  In  so  re  omniended  b>  Bryant,  Longfellow,  >^  hittier,  Snmner,  Holmes,  Irrlng.  Winthrop,  A^msk. 
Marsh,  Henry  Everett,  Mann,  Steph^Ds.  Qutncy,  Felton,  llilliHrd,  Memmlng'-r,  and  the  najomy  of 
our  most  di«tioKaislied  schulars,  ai<d  is,  l>esides,  recognlBed  as  anthnrity  by  the  Departments  of  vn 
Nationnl  Goreriinients.  It  is  mIso  adopted  by  many  of  the  Boards  of  Pablic  Inatmotlon,  and  IbsU  tte 
large  newspaper  ofBcesin  the  United  States  and  England. 

49*  Descriptive  Catalogues,  containing  full  lists  of  our  educational  publications  sent  to  any  addrs*  «• 
applicatiun. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

7J5  and  717  Market  Street,  FfUladelphia. 
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Eclectic  Educational  Series. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
WHITE'S  PEDAGOGY. 

The  Elements  of  Pedagogy.  By  Emerson  E.  Whitk,  LL  D.,  SupetinUndent 
of  Cincinnati  Public  Schools.  A  thorouj^h  and  practical  discnssion  of  the  science 
and  art  of  school" education.  .  For  Normal  Schools,  Institutes,  Reading  Circles,  and 
for  all  persons  interested  in  education.   12  mo.,  full  cloth,     Mailing  price,  gi. 1 7. 

McGUFFEY'S  WORD  LIST. 

More  than  10,000  words  from  McGuffey's  Primer  and  Readers,  arranged  in  les 
sons  as  found  in  th6  successive  lessons  in  the  books.     Pronunciations  indicated  by 
diacritical  marks;  the  wotds  divided  into  syllables ;  silent  letters  cancelled  and  ac- 
cented syllables  marked.     16  mo.,  80  pp.     Introduction  and  Sample  Copy  price,  10 
cents. 

ECLECTIC  LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

By  M.  E.  Thalheimer,  auihor  of  Histories.  Designed  to  accustom  children 
to  a  correct  use  of  the  elementary  forms  of  speech,  with  as  little  reference  as  possible 
to  the  technicalities  of  grammar.  Profusely  Jllmtratcd,  Full  cloth,  12  mo*  Intro- 
duction and  Sample  Copy  price,  35c.;  Exchange  price,  2oc.' 

NEW  CATALOGUE. 

Free  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers.  Messrs.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.'s 
new  complete  descriptive  Catalogue  is  now  ready.  It  is  illustrated  with  portrait.*;  of 
Drs.  McGuFFEV,  Ray,  \Vhit&,  IIarvev,  ?Iolbrook,  Schuyler,  Ridpath,  und 
Milne — authors  of  the  text-books  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series.  Sent  gratis 
to  any  Teacher  or  school  Officer  on  application, 

Electio  German  Primer.    Electic  German  Readers— Three  Numbers. 

For  English  Schools.  By  W.  H.  Weick  and  C.  GrkbneR,  of  the  Cincinnati 
Public  Schools.  Exercises  in  translation  of  German  into  English,  and  English  into 
German.  Lessons  in  Reading  and  Writing  German  Script.  Profusely  and  hand- 
somely illustrated. 

The  Eclectic  German  Readers  will  be  found  to  meet  the  wide  spread  demand  for 
a  German  series  equal  in  merit  and  attractiveness  to  McGuffey*s  Revised  Readers. 

ELEMENTARY  MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

For  School  and  Shop.  By  Frank  Aborn,  Superintendent  of  Drawing  in  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Public  Schools. 

Designed  to  develop  rn  the  minds  of  pupils  in  grammar  and  high  schools  a  clear 
comprehension  of  the  elementary  principle  of  mechanical  drawing.  Part  I.,  Geome- 
trical Drawing,  with  problems.  Part  II.,  Constructive  Drawing,  with  problems. 
Preceded  by  a  chapter  on  **  Draughting  Topis."  Illustrated,  One  volume,  16  mo., 
121  pp.  ^lay  be  used  in  connection  with  any  system  of  drawing.  Introduction  and 
Sample  Copy  price,  35  cents. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

137  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.  28  Bond  Street,  ' 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

are  in  satisfactory  use  in  a  large  number  of  Ihe  counties  and  cities  of  the  State — >ir 

DAVIES  &  PECK'S  BRIEF  ARITHMETIC,  _  _  .50 

DAVIES  &  PECK  S  COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC.     -  -       .75 

WATSON'S  COMPLETE  SPELLER,  -  _  -  ^ 

WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  PRIMARY  READER,  -       .18 

WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  SECOND  READER,  -  .35 

WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  THIRD  READER,        -  -       .50 

WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  FOURTH  READER,  -  63 

WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  FIFTH  READER,       -  -  -      .90 

MONTEITH'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,      -  -  55 

MONTEITH'S  COMPREHENSIVE  GEOGRAPHY  (Va.Sp.,       1.10 

These  books  are  the  product  of  tifty  years*  experience  in  the  ptiblidhing  bu^ine^-s 


Thoy  Are  Excelled  by  None  and  Equalled  by  Few. 

They  are  giving  eminent  saiisfaction  where  used.   According  to  tlie  recent  ac«ion 

of  the  State  Board  of  Education  the^^e  Books  are  permitted  lobeu-^cd  during 

the  next  four  years.     Although  not  under  any  agreement  to  do  so,  the 

publishers  have  determined  to  offer  these  books  at 

Special  Prices  In  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Teachers  and  scholars  who  are  unable  to  olitain  them  at  these  prices  are  FCqucstei^  ut 

address  their  orders  direct  to  the  publishing  house,  enclosing  price   of  ixK)k 

wanted,  as  per  ab^ve  list,  and  the  book  will  be  forwarded  postpaid. 


/*»-■..! 
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